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PREFACE. 


r have explained in thi- Intr<Kluctory (Chapter my aim in 
writing tliia History. Much water has imssed under the bridge 
since the publication of Mr. D. F. Karaka’s excellent History of 
the Parsis. It is time that there should be written by a Parsi a 
frish history of his [leople and of their original fatherland and 
lieligion in the light of the important, archaological, etliuological. 
philological and historical researches which have been made since 
■Mr. Karaka wrote his liook. Such a history is all the more called 
for at this period in view of the wonderful awakening of the Iranian 
nation under the magical inspiration of H. I. M. Re/,a Shah Pahlavi. 
This great jiatriot has in a remarkably short time succeeded in 
reviving the old Iranian spirit in his people. There is created in 
them a burning desire to learn all about their eminent ancestors of 
yore and tlie venerable lleligion which modelled and influencc'd 
their lives. Simultaneously, there is awakened in the Parsis of 
India an alisorbing interest in their ancient land and an 
earnest desire to know more and more aixmt their forefathers and 
to understand the philosophy of the Rtdigion taught by Zoroastei. 

Before I could examine the tyix;written copy and the printed 
proofs of a great [Kirtion of my manuseriiit and give the final touches 
I Wiis overtalusi with a severe illness from the effects of which I 
am still suffering. I am ver\ tiiaukful to a friend who has kindly 
dom- bhifl e.xamining work for me. I crave the reader s indulgence 
for any errors that he may notice. 

I have to thank the Iran l/jague for lending me the zinco 
blocks of the pictures appearing on pages o67, 579, 5bl and 501. 
My thanks are also due to the proprietors of the Jame-Jamshed 
imd the Kaiser*i‘Hind for allowing me the use of some of their 
blocks, 

.JEHAiNGlli BxUiJUiiJl bAKJAIsA. 
770, PAiisi (JoLONV, Hauak, Bombay. 
ibi'u Febbuaky 1035- 
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ANCENT PERSIA AND 
THE PARSIS. 

A COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY OF THE PARSIS 
AND THEIR REUGION, FROM PRIMEVAL 
TIMES TO PRESENT AGE 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Mr. C. A. Kincaid, a former distinguished member of the 
Indian Civil Service, published in 1922 a small volume bearing 
the suggestive title “ Our Parsi Friends,” with the hope that it 
might in some slight degree enable his own people to unde^ 
stand better and appreciate the Parsis, who were the most 
friendly and the most loyal among the communities of the 
great city of Bombay. 

The work which t took upon me to write at my advanced 
age, and by the mercy of God have been spared to complete, 
has a wider fum, it being designed to supply to our Indian 
compatriots as well as to Mr. Kincaid’s people, the English, 
and to all English reading pwple everywhere, a correct and 
comptelienBive knowledge of the traditions and history, of the 
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faith and beliefs, of the ideals and aspirations, of my people, 
the descendants of the glorious Iranian race, whoso monarchs 
styled themselves, with substantial reason, Great Kings, Kings 
of Kings, Masters of the Four Quarters, ruling, as they did, 
0 Y 0 f empire, in three contmente, which was in extent ecjual 
to half of modern Europe. 

I lay claim to no originality. I have laboured to go 
through a vast number of histories, treatises, monographs, 
journals of learned societies, and other publications of Western 
and Eastern writers and laid them freely under contribution. 
My obligations to them are indeed very great. Not unfre- 
quently I have employed the very words of these writers, not 
oaring to paraphrase them and show off as original, as is not 
unseldom done, what is after all borrowed. Where I have 
found that the writers, ancient or modern, have exaggerated 
the exploits of the Greeks, the Romans, and other adversaries 
of Iran and tried to belittle those of the Iranians and otlier- 
wise to twist the true facts as suited their prejudices and 
predilections, I have endeavoured to show things in their true 
light so far as I could. I have, also, while dealing with the 
subject of my people’s Prophet and religion, endeavoured to 
lay out the real purpose and signification of those tenets and 
practices about which there have been misunderstandings even 
on the part of some excellent authorities. 

Bu/.ars^emeher, the sagacious minister of the Basanian 
King Naushirvan the -lust, said, fourteen hundred years ago, 
that a knowledge of history aids man to form a proper opinion, 
because an acquaintance with ancient events is like an impar¬ 
tial witness giving a true account of all things. As Goethe says, 
the best thing that we get from history is the enthusiasm it 
raises ; or,as Isabel F. Young, authoress of “ANormal Guide to 
English Composition,” puts it nicely, history, like the highland 
pibroch, inspires the stirring memory of a thousand years. No 
nation can advance without taking inspiration and instruction 
from its past history. And what history can be more inspi¬ 
ring, more interesting,, more instructive, than that of dear old 
Iwn . ,f ■ j 
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To the Eastern and Western students of theology, ethics, 
philosophy, ethnology and history, Persia and the Persians 
provide a study of absorbing interest and delight. In the 
history of the world Persia has played in the past a role of 
paramount importance; and F. F. Arbnthnot (A.P.P., 8) 
wrote in 1887 that owing to her geographical position she lay 
open to an historical future, and the time might come, sooner 
or later, when a good deal might be heard about her and her 
politics. We are witnessing with our own eyes the accomplish¬ 
ment of Arbuthnot’s anticipation. Within a period of about a 
decade and a half, under the able control, wise guidance, and 
patriotic influence of His Imperial Majesty Ee/.a Shah, who has 
founded a new dynasty giving it the ancient and suggestive 
name of Pahlavi, Persia has made herself a power to be rec¬ 
koned with in world politics. As H. H. Zoka-ol-Molk Foroughi 
piously exclaimed on one occasion, blissful is the community 
whose past is a source of hopefulness for its future. 

Besides her influence on the Asiatic world, ancient Persia 
for long centuries exercised marked influence on Greece and 
Rome, and, consequently, on Europe. Alexander the Gretd^^, 
King of Macedon. whose unparalleled career Europe in general 
and Greece in particular still sing with pisans of exultation, 
was, if Iranian legends are to be believed, an Iranian, the 
son of an Iranian king, Daritb, and brother of another Iranian 
king, DitrA, whom he overthrew and succeeded as Shah of Iran. 

Several religious cults, such as the communist system of 
Manichaism, the worship of An&itis (the goddess of water), 
and Mithraism,*' which sprang up on Persian soil, flourished in 
Europe until finally superseded by Christianity; and, indeed, 
there was a period when the prevalence of Zoroastrianism in 
Europe seemed imminent.! At all events, Christianity itself 
owes an irrepayable debt to the Persian Kings of Kings, as its 

* ** The Ohristians were both puzzled and aonoyed by the reaeroblanoe of the 
Mithraio religion to their own. * * l%e Churoh paid Mithras the great oompliioeDt of 
annexing his chief festival on December 25, the birthday oi the ^Invincible San/ and 
turning it into the Feast of the Nativity of ^esus Christ. So we owe our Christmas, or 
at least its date, to the religion of Persia.’* (Very Rev. W. R. Inge, U. H. W., IV, 2091)i 

t If it had not been for Marathon, Salamis and Platsea, the worship of Ahura 
Moada might have spread into Europe.’* (J. Z. S., t). 
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own saofosanct book, the Bible, makes manifest, and as shall 
be more particularly described when the Achaemenian period 
is dealt with. 

Mr. A. Upham Pope, a recognised authority on Persian 
Art, observes that it is not the purity of any race that has 
given it distinction and power, but rather the number and 
variety of its cultural contacts, and that it is this which explains 
the art and culture of Persia.* It is, however, the case as 
regards the Iranians, that in the causes of their distinction 
and power an investigator can easily trace both purity and 
pride of race as well as the number and variety of their cultural 
contacts, not to speak of the high ethical tenets of their 
ancient Faith. 

For thousands of years Persia has been in contact with 
every important culture, Assyrian, Babylonian, Egyptian, 
Indian, Chinese, Greek and Eoman. As M. Henri Berr says, 
she has been a factor of real importance in the history of the 
world, both because she has contributed towards the fusion of 
peoples, and because she has added something of value to the 
logical development of mankind. Her people, because they 
were in relations with so many peoples, and because they 
treated even the conquered well, greatly contributed to the 
syncretic movement which prepared the way for the coming 
of the universal religions.t In a paper submitted to the First 
Universal Eaces Congress held at the University of London in 
July 1911, Hadji Mirza Yahya of Tehran claimed that the 
Persian race was one which had played a very important part 
• in the formation of other races, and if it could not be regarded 
as the mother of them all, it could at least, and with a high 
degree of certainty, be looked upon as their sister. 

Also in arts and architecture Persia’s influence has been 
both great and abiding. We have the opinion of Sir Arnold 
T. Wilson (W.P., xi) that Iran’s contributions to Western art 
and architecture, whether in design or execution, are both real 
and profound, and powerfully afiected the 'nsthetio standard 

• P. 1.1>. A., 218. , 

1 Foreword, H. A. P. U, xii, xviit. 
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of neighbouring countries from the earliest times of which we 
have any record. 

In India the Parsis are in enormous minority. Among tbe 
country’s population of 353,000,000 they number only 1,06,973; 
that is, they are less than a three thousandth part of it. The 
majority of them are to be found in the Bombay Presidency, 
where they number 85,661. Out of these, 57,765, or nearly 
67 p.o., reside in the city of Bombay, constituting in this area 
of their greatest concentration not more than 5 p.c. of the 
total population. Next to the Town and Island of Bombay, 
Parsis are to be found in considerable numbers in the Gujarat 
districts and in Thana and Poona. Some are residents of 
Karachi, while a few are scattered over all the principal trade 
centres and cantonments in India. 

The Parsis, “ this microscopic fragment of the mosaic of 
India,” “ the noble debris of one of the most heroic and 
grandest people of all antiquity,” have made themselves 
markedly prominent, out of all proportion to their number, 
by virtue of their intellectuality, culture, energy, enterprise, 
organizing ability, and wealth, combined with their clean 
living, probity, peaceful disposition, and adaptability (that is, 
the capacit}' for receiving and assimilating ideas), in superaddi¬ 
tion to that crowning quality of theirs, philanthropy, which has 
won for them the aphorism “ Parsi, thy second name is Charity,” 
all which qualities make them a most useful mediatory link 
between the various communities of this country of their 
adoption. 

It is an admitted fact that the presence of Parsis in 
Bombay has done much to add to the morality, well-being, 
and beauty of this city —Primus in Indis. Indeed, we find it 
acknowledged that their ideal of Immata, hHkhta, hvarshta, 
Good Thoughts, Good Words, Good Deeds, and the manner 
in which they realize it, together with their wealth, make this 
small community, despite their limited number, a power for good 
in tlie world and a lasting example of those characteristics 
which were inherent in the faith founded by Zoroaster long ages 
ago. (J. Z. S., 186). 
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In their original fatherland of Iran the Zoroastrians 
number no more than eleven thousand. They reside principally 
in the cities and villages of Yezd and Kerm4n. It is tolieved 
that in addition to these eleven thousand who live openly, there 
are some Zoroastrian groups residing in remote and inaccessible 
parts, where they are following their ancient religion in its 
primitive purity, in seclusion away from the rest of the world. 
They are the descendants of those bands who, warned by 
soothsayers of the impending fall of the Si^sanian empire and 
the ruin of Zoroastrianism that was to follow, made an exodus, 
some hundred years before the Arab conquest, and others 
about fifty years before that catastrophe, into the inaccessible 
mountains near the Chaichasta lake and the secret places of 
Mount Demilvend, as well as into the distant regions of Gilan 
and Mabzanderfin. The group that still lives in seclusion 
away from cities and villages right in the recesses of Demltvend 
calls itself by the name of Saheb-Dilan and numbers about 
1500 souls. The late Behramshith Naoroji Shroff (born 

3-8-1858, died 16-7-1927), a Parsi traveller from Surat, had 
the rare good fortune of being conducted into the secret recesses 
occupied by these Saheb-Dilans, amongst whom he sojourned 
for three years and a half, during which period he accjuired 
from their head, Sroshfi-Varo/, (Worshipful Grand Master) 
Murxban, a wonderful knowledge of Khshnoom or the esoteric 
side of Zoroastrianism, the benefit of which he gave, on his 
return to India, to a number of enthusiastic disciples. Very 
recently three Parsi cyclists, who are on a tour of the world, 
have reported (J. J. 28-4-34) that when they were travelling 
in Afghanistan they came to learn that there was a 
Zoroastrian band living in seclusion in a mountainous tract 
some thirty miles to the south of the city of Balkh, which 
did not allow any stranger to eater their territory. 

It most be remembered that besides these Oriental Zoroas- 
trians of the orthodox faith there are in the cities of Europe 
and America a not inconsiderable number of people who 
distinguish themselves by the name of Mazdaznans, whose 
spiritual leader bears the name of Rev. Dr. Otoman Zar-Adusht 
Ha’nish, and whose places of worship axe called Mazdaznan 
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temples. One such temple (“ Harbour Strongholdis at 1169, 
S. Norton Avenue, Los Angeles, U.8.A. They have a magazine, 
called Mazdaznan, which is issued monthly by the Mazdaznan 
Press of that city. 

A still more noteworthy fact is that there is in California, 
U.8.A., an American gentleman, a civil engineer by profession, 
with whom the religion of Zoroaster has become “ flesh and 
blood ’’ during the past 25 years after a long period of study 
and investigation of all religions. He says that it is the call 
of Aryan blood in him. A Parsi dealer in objects of oriental 
art at the San Diego Exposition in 191G happy to find some one 
on those Western shores interested and zealous to spread the 
Zarathushtrian teachings invested this American gentleman, 
who bears the name of Sraosha A. Kaul, with the Parsi sacred 
garments, Sudra and Kilsti, in token of friendship and 
brotherly love. This American Zoroastrian is so enthusiastic 
about his adopted religion that he is engaged in spreading it in 
America. He has, upto the first quarter of 1933, succeeded in 
converting about thirty persons to Zoroastrianism and expects 
to increase th(j membership to thousands in that continent.* 

There are 3700 families of the tribe known as the Yazidis 
who have their home in the mountainous territory to the north 
of Mosul in Mesopotamia. A Persian globe-trotter, Dr. Aqa 
Abu’l Qasim Mohaqqaqi, who has visited these strange people 
in their home, mentions that he was informed by one 
of their chiefs that they are of Persian Zoroastrian 
extraction. They are descended from tho Zoroastrians who, 
after the Arab conquest, emigrated, taking the northern 
route, and settled in the vicinity of what are now the Russian 
frontiers. Here they were known as YazdAin-parast. After 
the lapse of some years they made a move towards the interior 
of Iraq. Their present religion has some resemblance to the 
Mazdayasnian faith. They observe a number of Zoroastrian 
Customs and possess one book called Zand-Avesta, which they 
do not show to any one.t 

• I. L.Q., April 1933, 159. 

I Art, “ The origio of the Vi^iidhTribe Mid their prewo^ home in Iraq/* I. L. q., 
,laiie 1933. 
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Ed. Meyer says of the ancient Persians that far removed 
as they were from disavowing their proud sense of nationality 
(‘a Persian,’ ‘the son of a Persian,’ ‘ an Aryan of Aryan stock,’ 
says Darius of himself in the inscription on his tomb)—yet 
equally vivid was the feeling that they ruled the whole 
civilized world, that their task was to reduce it to unity, and 
that by the Will of Ahur4 MazdA they were pledged to govern 
it aright.* 

The gigantic empiref ruled over by the Persian Kings of 
Kings, the first of its size known in history, extended from 
Tibet and the Indus in the east to Tripoli in Africa, the ii'lgean 
Sea and Turkey in the west. It was at once the admiration, 
the marvel, and the terror of the partioularist Greeks.J 

There is a Parsi thanksgiving prayer in PAzend, known as 
Nema.z-i-Da.dar Hormazd. in which the Zoroastrian supplicant 
expresses, among other grateful thanksgivings to AhhrA, Mazda., 
his sense of obligation that He created him man by nature, 
and free (dzdd) and not slave, and an Aryan and a Veh-din 
(i.e., a member of the Good Zoroastrian religion). 

Conscious of his Imperial traditions, proud of being the 
inheritor of an ancient and pure religion, which has influenced 
and shaped other religions, proud of the civilizing influence 
which his forbears had exercised over other nations of the 
world during long periods of time, and internally convinced 

E. B., ed. XI, Vol. XXI. ?07. ~ 

t The following table, which h extracted from Table II appended to Edward 
A. Foord’e “The Byzantine Empire,” published in 1911, gives the areas of the rersian 
and Parthian Empires as compared with those of other ancient Empiree 


Empires. 


Period. 

Area in sq. miles. 

Eoman 


A.D. 395 

1,665,000 

Babylonian 


B.C, t250 

259,000 

Egyptian 


.. 1459 

450,999 

Assyrian 


.. 659 

359,000 

Lydian 

... 

.. 559 

159,099 

Persian 


.. 489 

2.150,990 

Alexandrifua 


ir 313 

2,150,990 

Indian 


250 

1,600,900 

Chinese 


M 219 

899,000 

Carthaginian 

... 

229 

259,900 

Parthian 


A.D. 1 

1,159,090 

New Persian 

... 

‘650 

1,459,900 


\ H.A.P.C.,7?. 
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as he is, thafc when the human mind will advance to that 
stage which rejects all that is based on superstition, all that is 
not acceptable by reason, the philosophy of his great Prophet, 
Zoroaster, will take the first place in human thought,* the 
Parsi has naturally a dignified bearing. Even the poorest 
Pars! takes up no degrading work and engages in no mean 
pursuit. Look where one may in India, whether in cities or in 
villages, he will never find a Parsi barber, cobbler, peon, porter, 
water-carrier, stone-breaker, donkey-driver, or such other worker 
given to low toil. 

Some years ago, Dr. Fiihrer, writing in E. B., ed. IX, gave 
the following description of Parsi men and women :—“ The 
men are well-formed, active, handsome and ntelligent. They 
have light olive complexion, a fine aqui e nose, bright 
black eyes, a well-turned chin, heavy arched ^ e-brows, thick 
sensual lips, and usually wear a curling moustache. The 
women are delicate in frame, with small hands and feet, fair 
complexion, beautiful profusion of long black hair, which 
they dress to perfection, and ornament with pearls and gems." 

The curling moustache which adorned the lip of the Parsi 
male and lent dignity to his face, and the profuse long black hair 
which the Parsi belle used to cherish to the augmentation of 
her charms, are, alas, fast disappearing. Following the fashion 
of the Europeans, the Parsi young man now displays a clean 
shaven face and the Parsi belle has her hair bobbed or shingled. 
The Parsis, verily, are quick to adopt foreign habits, good or 
bad, as Herodotus said of their ancestors, the ancient Persians. 

The Parsi is tolerant, unaggressive, peace-loving, though 
impulsive. His heart pulsates with catholic love. He will 
rush to help the under-dog and succour whomsoever he sees in 
a pitiable plight, no matter what his caste, creed or colour.! 

* la his daily iovocations to AbClr& Mazd& and the Celestial Hierarchy, the 
Zoroaitrian prays, with an expectant heart, Ddd dm heh MAzdayasnAn AgAhi ravAi 
go A^rangani bdd hafta keshvar zamin^' (May the knowledge of the Good Religion 
of the M&xdayaen&ns prevail through the Seven Regions !). Aa a matter of fact we find 
auoh a oritioal writer as Samuel Laing making the admission that this simple religion is 
one to which, by whatever name we call it, the best modem thought is fast approaching. 

t It ia enjoined in the^Avesta (Visparud XV), Ye Zoroastrian Mkzdayasn&ns ! 
Hold your hands, feet, and understanding steady ! Relieve thQse who have fslleo i|i 
distress.*’ 

% 
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But owing to thoir uatunil diguitied bearing, their habit of 
calling a spade a spade, and their iiiidaimted advocacy of 
whatever and whoinsoever’s cause they consider right, the 
Parsis have often been the victims of venomous criticism and 
unjust wrath. 

J, H. Curie opines, in his book “ To-day and To-morrow— 
The testing period of the White Race,” that the world’s future 
rests with the white races, amongst whom he includes the 
Parsis, because of their efficiency. His deliberate advice to the 
white races is that it is for them now to set their houses 
in order so that the influences which in the future are likely 
to overthrow their supremacy can now be definitely and finally 
brought under control. This wise counsel the Parsis must 
hasten to adopt for themselves. Nor should they disregard the 
advice urged by the Rev. Dr. -1. H. Moulton (in an address 
delivered in Bombay in I'.tlG) upon those who are proud 
of Zoroastrianism to redouble their ('fforts to make'religion 
mean more to themselves and to their people. The sage ones 
amongst them should set themselve.s promptly and unflinching¬ 
ly to probe to the source and weed out any and every such de¬ 
basing habit, pernicious practice, and demorali/.ing and debili¬ 
tating influence as might ha\e crejit in, like a wolf in the fold 
at night, to the detriment of the community’s well-being.' 

Dr. M. RostovtzelT'*' says of Oriental culture that it was 
based on a definite view of religion, whicli survived all change 
of circumstauces and .saved men from falling into the inaction 
of despair. This is (juite true so far at least as the Parsis 
are concerned, who even in times of the utmost distress and 
disaster have never sunk into the slough of despondency and 

■ Thoro are iiuiMeious (riHt fiuiil^ lor the relief of dielrosHecl I'arni*. Almost all 
of these are uiilisea for giving ilolei fljie eystom encourages pauperism. The 

Trustees of the Sir Tf.al.un Tata Charities 8[iecially brought down Mr. S. J'. Markham 

from Kngland to J’.ombay to study the neei.s ai.d requirements of the community 
and to suggest means for the proper ndmini.slration of I'arsi Trusts and Charities. 
In the report submitted by him he make.s the remark “ How many years of 
so-called philanthropy hu-s it (aken to produce Ihi8cla«s of professional beggars? 
Those charitable persons who by th. ir lank of common sense have helped to sap the 
spirit of self-reliaaOB in the co nmunity cannot Is' regarded in any sense of the word aa 
heoetaetors.” No action lias yet Ijoeu taken on his recommendations. 

I K. H. A, W., If, 3C1. 
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despair, but under the solace and encouragement of their 
optimistic religion have striven to remain active and hopeful. 
Their creed, which inculcates both activity and optimism, 
teaches the unity of the human race and lays down that the 
soul is immortal and man will be judged by the deeds performed 
and benevolence practised during his earthly life, has moulded 
the Parsis into what they are. 

Prof, fjouis [I. dray' of the Columbia University recognises 
the real reason for the vitality of the Iranian religion upto 
the present day in its pre(*ious [lossession of an intense and 
tremendous conviction that Cood is good and Evil is evil, that 
Good must war against Evil till wickedness is vanquished, 
and that each man must batth' for God against the devil; and 
he pronounces that sueli a creed bred imai of lofty purpose, of 
high morality, of that purity, nobility and resolution which 
found so tine an expression in the Iranian triad of ‘good 
thought, good word, good deaaV, the union of religion with 
morality, of duty toward the divine world with duty toward 
mankind. As Arthur Cpham Pope't* neatly puts it, in the 
original native* Persian conception co-operatioji with God was 
not a presumption, but a duty. 



I’ersmii king hunting the lion. 


* “ Foundations of the Iranian Religion*’, K. O. I. P,, 5, pp. 2, 9. 
t P. I, P. A., m. 



CHAPTER I 


THE ARYAN HOME, LANGUAGE, AND RELIGION. 

Tbe ancestors of the Parsis and the Hindus were one and 
the same. The Iranians and the Indians formed a siiif'le 
family and called themselves Aryans (Av. Airya, ie., of the 
noble race); and Airyana (the land of the Aryans) is the 
original of the name Iran (Persia), as it is of Ireland. Rev. 
Dr. L. H. Mills (M. Z. G., 200) urges that we are under an 
obligation to state that the Aryan Indians were themselves 
Aryan Iranians once: their blood was near akin to that of 
their old neighbours as was their language, and the very 
metres of the hymns whicli they once sang together help on 
the proof of this, as they are still the same in the now so 
widely separated scenes. We have the opinion of the distin¬ 
guished philologist Max Muller that the Aryan langujiges 
together point to an earlier period of language, when the first 
ancestors of the Indians, the Persians, the Greeks, the Romans, 
the Slavs, the Celts, and the Germans were living together 
within the same enclosures, nay, under the same roof.* In bis 
short but illuminating article on the Origin of the Alphabet in 
I. L. Q., July 1932, Mr. Sohrab J. Bulsara, M.A., argues that 
the Avestan civilization existed in the common home of the 
Iranians and the Hindus before these separated, that it was the 
ancestors of the Hindus who were the schismats, and that the 
ancestors of most of the European races were simply the 
repeated bifurcations of these schismats. 

The problem as to where the original home of the Aryans 
was located has been warmly debated with intensity and 
learning for many years past without any definite conclusion 
being arrived at. A theory which Latham originated and Penka, 
Taylor, Rendall and Schrader have supported, places the 
o^inal Ar^an home in Europe. Lord Redesdalef says that far 

* M A. P., Pfc. II, 264. - . 

t Introdoct on, C F. N. C., Vol I, »ii. 
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away in Asia behind the great fastnesses of India, in times so 
remote that even tradition and fable are silent about them, 
there dwelt a race of white men, who were herdsmen, shep¬ 
herds, tillers of the soil, poets and thinkers and were called 
Aryans—noblemen or householders, and from them are descended 
the dominant caste of India, the Persians, and the great nations 
of Europe.* Max Miiller points to Central Asia somewhere near 
the Pamirs as the cradle, a view which Dr. Nilkanta Chattopa- 
daya, Ph.D., seems to favour. The theor} of M. de Saporta is 
that the entire human race originated on the shores of the Polar 
Sea at a time when the northern hemisphere was too hot to be 
inhabited by man. In his work “ Arctic Home in the Vedas,” 
the eminent scholar Mr. Bal Gangadbar Tilak deduces on the 
basis of several passages in the Avestaicaud Vedic scriptures, that 
the Aryan home lay in the far north, in regions round about the 
North Pole, before the last glacial epoch, which region they 
were compelled to quit owing to tlie devastation caused by the 
ice and snow of the glacial period. He calculates the commence¬ 
ment of the i)ost-glacial era and the compulsory migration of 
the Aryan races from the Arctic home at a period not much 
older than B.C. 8000. The theory of Mr. S. K. Hodivala, 
a student of both Avestaic and Sanskrit literatures, is that the 
primitive home of the Aryan people was Central Asia, whence 
some of them migrated to the North Polar regions, and that 
these emigrants had to leave those regions owing to the deluge 
and to return to their mother country.t Mr. M. B. Pithawalla, 
F.G.S., M.R.A.S, points out that the discovery of fossils and 
human skulls in the Gobi region reveals this region as the centre 
of distribution from which a series of expeditions were sent out 
by the Aryan race to the various parts of the then known 
world.t Likewise, a writer in the Times of India of 9th March 
1933 mentions that experts are now hinting that, if money were 
available for excavation in Afghanistan and Baluchistan, we 
should find the prehistoric line of communication across farthest 
Asia. All the researches of the veteran explorer Dr. Sven Hedin, 

* Introdn., C. P. N, C., Vol. I, xii. 

t H. Z. C. R.,41. 

\ Art. Geological Refereooea io Orieotal Scriptures,*’ J. K» 0.1., No. 23. 
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who has worked for over half a century in the Gobi region, point 
to this line being the one which holds the secret of humanity’s 
cradle. 

The Celtic, Teutonic, Italic, Hellenic, and Slavonic or 
Windic people are the five great branches sent out by the 
Aryan family into Europe. Modern scholars have invented 
the names Indo-European or Indo-German for the Aryan 
family. These names are very clumsy, and Prof. Giles has 
chosen a better sounding name. He calls them the Wires, 
because imro or something like it, seems to have been the word 
for “ man ” in their language(Lat. vzr).' The Hindu and Iranian 
branches, together with the five branches just named, constitute 
the seven principal branches of the great Aryan family. It 
does not surprise us to be told by the author of “ Ancient 
History” (Chambers’s Educl. Course) that the Germans 
espocially exhibit in their features, habits and language strong 
resemblances to the ancient Persians, and may almost with 
certainty be regarded as a genuine nation of Iran, transplanted 
at some remote epoch to the part of Central Europe which they 
now occupy. The same writer mentions that the likeness 
between the Parsi (Persian) and German languages is so great 
that it is said Germans have been able to understand Persian 
verses when read to them. To the distinguished scholar Johann 
Christoph Adelung, who, in his work “Mithridates or the General 
Science of Language,” calls Central Asia “ that great and ancient 
nursery of the human race for Asia, Europe and America”, 
it strikes as very surprising that the Teutonic elements in 
Persian look not like strangers, but as though they were closely 
interwoven with the original structure of the language and 
its forms (see S. P. A. A., 4). 

The Iranian languages form a separate family of the great 
Aryan stock of languages which comprises, besides the Iranian 
idioms, Sanskrit (with its daughters), Greek, Latin, Teutonic 
(with English), Slavonian, Letto-Lithuanian, Celtic, and all 
allied dialects. Dr. Martin Haug, from whose valuable ” Essays 
on the sacred language, writings and religion of the Parsis ” 

• Sea B. W. Q. B., t. ~ ~ ’ 
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several of the particulars here given have been taken, classifies 
the Iranian idioms under two heads,—(1) Iranian languages 
properly so called, and (2) Affiliated languages. 

The first division comprised the ancient, mediaeval and 
modern languages of Iran, which region includes Persia, Media, 
and Bactria,—the countries styled in the Zend-Avesta airy do 
danhdvo Aryan countries These Haug classifies as 
(a) the Eastern or Bactrian branch, and (i) the West Iranian 
languages, or those of Media and Persia. 

The East Iranian is extant only m the two dialects in 
which the scanty fragments of the Parsi scriptures are written, 
namely, the GiUha dialect, which is the more ancient rf them 
and in which the Gathas are written, and the Ancient Bactrian 
or the classical Avesta language, which was for many centuries 
the spoken and written language of Bactria. 

The West Iranian languages are known to us during the 
three periods of anticjuity, middle ages, and modern times, but 
only in the one dialect which has, at every period, served as 
the written language throughout the Iranian provinces of the 
Persian empire. 

To the second chief division of the Iranian tongues belong 
those languages which share in the chief peculiarities of this 
family, but differ from it in many essential particulars. To 
this division Haug refers the Ossetic, spoken by some small 
tribes in the Caucasus, but differing chiefly from the other 
Caucasian languages, the Armenian and the Afghanic (Pashtu). 

The original language of the Parsi scriptures is known as 
Avesta. “ Zend-Avesta” is used as a general term for these 
scriptures. Whenever the word " Zend” is used alone, it is 
applied to the Pahlavi translation, commentary or gloss. 
The term “ P^zend ” denotes a further explanation of the 
Zend. The word “ Zend ” is derived from Av. zan^ to know, 
and signifies “explanation”; and the word “PA^zend” is derived 
from Av. paiti-zanti, with the meaning re-explanation 

Haug derives the word “ Avesta ” from vid^ to know, 
with the prefix d : “ A-vista ” would thus mean “ what is 
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known or proclaimed to be the law”. The conjecture of Prof. 
Andreas, Avhich Karl F. Gelduer is disposed to concur in, is 
that “Avistfik ” or" Avastak ” is to bo traced back to the old form 
uj^as^c/&od thus sigaiGes “foiindulion or fouadatiou-toxt .* 

Dasturji Saheb Sardar Kaikobad Adarbad Nosberwiui the 
late Head Priest of the Deccan and Alahva, traces the word from 
Aitv!fdsta = ab]n + astn, which be fakes as meaning *' learned” or 
” weJl-versed and he explains that Aneydstti is a past principle 
and like its Sanskrit eijuivalent obhyosta may be used both in 
tbe active and in the passive sense and that it wonld thus mean 
either studied’^ or ' what is studied or re[)eated . and would 
soon come to mean what is constantly and diiily repeated, 
namely, the scriptures. Sir J. J. Modit su^^^^ests that, in tbe 
consideration of the etymology of the word \\\esta’, the word 
^tavista’(^'disciple”; also requires to be considered. The two 
words seem to him to ha^'e a good deal in common. 

West explains, in his Introduction to Vol. V, S. B. E., 
that the term Pahlavi. in its widest extent, is applied to all 
the varied forms of the mediccval Persian language, from the 
time when the grammatical inflexions of ancient Persian were 
dropped till the period when the modern alphabet was invented 
and the language became corrupted into modern Persian by the 
adoption of numerous Arabic words and phrases. Strictly 
speaking, the mediicval Persian language is only called 
Pahlavi when it is written in one of the characters used 
before the adoption of the modern Persian alphabet, and in the 
peculiarly enigmatical mode adopted in Pahlavi writings. 
Whenever it is transcribed, either in Avesta characters or in 
those of the modern Persian alphabet, and freed from this 
peculiarity, it is called Pazend. In Sc\sanian times the Avestan 
alphabet was known by the name of Din Dabireh. 

The Avesta speech is closer to the Vedic than some of the 
various dialects of Greece are to each other. The languages of 
the sacred hymns of the Brahmans and those of the Parsis are 
only the two dialects of two separate tribes of one and the 

-^A P. 8., 2. 
f K. R.aM., 
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sarae nation. By applying phonetic principles, Avestan words 
may be changed into Vedic and Sanskrit and vice versa. 

The first Fargard or chapter of the Avestaic scripture 
Vendidad enumerates sixteen lands of AhL*ira Mazdil’s creation, 
which one after another were made uninhabitable by the 
visitation of different evils and plagues, allegorically attributed 
to the agency of Angra-Mainyus (the Evil Principle). These 
sixteen regions are shown in the subjoined list:— 

]. Airyana-vaoja, 

2. Sughdha (Seghdiana, modern Samarcand), 

3. Mourn (Margiana, loodern Merv), 

4. BaKhdlii (Bactria, raod( rn Balkh), 

5. Nisaya (some place in the Murgh^b valley, according 

to Justi and Harlez ; the district of Nasa or Nisa, now 
known as Barraghaz, a little to the west of Merv, 
according to Sykes; NishA^pur, according to 
Sir J. J. Modi), 

G. Haroyd (Herat, or the country of the Heri-rud river), 

7. Vaekereta (Cabal, according to Spiegel and Sykes; 

Segestan or Sistan, according to Haug and Modi), 

H. IJrva (Cabal, according to Haug and Modi; land 

around Isphilihan, according to Darmesteter; Tus, 
according to Sykes), 

9. Khnenta (Kandahar, according to Haug; Mc\zandert\n 
according to Harlez ; Gurjan or Gourgan, according 
to Spiegel, Sykes and Modi), 

10. Harakhaiti (Arachosia; Sarasvati, according to Modi), 

11. Haetumant (Etymander, the Helmand), 

12. jRagha (Eae), 

13. Chakhra (south of Nis^a), 

14. Varena (Gilftn), 

16. Hapta-Hindvi* (the Sapta-Sindhu of the Hindus; India), 

• “ The word shows that India was known to the Persians from old times when 
the Indus had seven branches and not five, which have given the country through 
which it flows its later Persian name of Punjab. * * Latterly the name Hindu or India 
was not confined to the country watered by the Indus, but was extended to regions 
other than this.” (M. As. P., Pt, II, pp. 206 fi.) 

9 
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J6. The country near Eangba K’asA; f’aMpiiu) Sch, 

according to Jlaup; Oxii^f, arcordinp fo Jfaric/, 
Arvustaii-i l.'i'im, or Mesopolanu'a, nccordinp to 
Danneslefer; .laxarfea, iiccordiiig io Spiel'd). 
fjhode, Ljissoil Han-^, Jhitisen and some other schoJars 
take these sixteen pjiicos as thost' to which, ouo after another, 
members or serf ions of the ancient Aryan race mi^'-rated. 
Heereas theory is that these places represent a successive 
chain of abodes following the yreaf hiyiiway of nations, as it 
was afterwards that of coiuuierce, and extending' from Sogh- 
dian/i and EaJkh, across the Oxiis to ihe west, into Frirs 
and Persia-Proper, and to the boundaries of Media and India. 
Harle/Zs theory is that the writer of tiic Fargard in question had 
the object in view of giving the list of the countries in which 
Zoroastrianism had spread at this time. In the judp;m(mt of 
Sii J. J. Modi,' the jdaces enumerated are those which were 
occupied, oru' after another, by the ancient Iranians, and in 
which the ancient Ma/dayasnan relif:,don prevaili^d to a more or 
less extent. In support of his view he cites th(‘ ('omrneneoment 
of the chapter, in which Ahura Mazda is represented as 
saying to Zarathushtra, “O Spitaraa Zaralhushtra! I have 
created (all) countries as pleasnv('*giving countries and not as 
pleasure-destroying. () Siiitania Zarathushtra! Had 1 not 
created countries which gav(^ pleasure and which did not destroy 
pleasure, then the whole of ihe living world would ha\o (Towded 
in the country of Airyana Vaeja.” 

While ITeerent considers the traditions preserved in the 
first two chapters of the Vendidad to be so evidently Jiistorical 
as to require nothing but sufficient geographical knowledge 
for the identification of the places therein immtioned, 
SchraderJ upholds the view of H. Kiepert that however impor¬ 
tant for history and geography the enumeration of the sixteen 
districts may be otherwise, it only represents the extent of 
the geographical knowledge of the author of the Zend Avesia 
and has absolutely no pr(‘tensions to be an account of the 
wanderings or gradual expansion of the Iranians or of the 
Hindn-Persians or of the Indo-Europeans. 

" M. Ab. P., Pt. IP 200, 248. 1 See V. P. A., 8. { S. P. A. A., 85. 
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i^'or our own part wo arc disposed to accept the judgment 
of the great Parsi scholar Dr. Sir J. J. Modi, which substanti¬ 
ally agrees with the view of lihode and several other European 
scholars. 

The name of the lirst {paoirlni) happy land, Airyana-vaeja, 
signifies that jt was the seed {rdija, Sansk. blja) or primary 
seat of the Aryans. The Zoroastrian Aryans still recall their 
ancient birth-land ond oiler lioiuage to it when saying their 
prayers.* It was a delightful land with ten months of winter 
and two of summer. Prof. A. V. W. Jackson, who undertook 
a journey around Lake Urumiah from Tabriz to the city of 
I rumiah by wagon, rtinarks that a gloss cbangus the Venrlidad 
text to ‘ five montlr^ of wi nter and uv(n months of summer 
but judging from his ovn diS((amort (for Mauh seemed in the 
Avestan words to b(^ the very heart of winter zimalie <are- 
(Vuient) he felt inclined to agree with the original reading.t 
W. S. W. \kiux also mentions that according to the first two 
chapters of the Vendidad Airyana-vaeja had a climate of five 
months of winter and seven of summer. What the Vendid&d 
really says is that this land had a climate of ten months of 
cold ana two of hot weather, but the region where the book or 
the gloss was composed had a climate of seven months of 
summer and hve of winter. 

WTen the said delightful land was rendered uninhabitable 
by the end of the Glacial epoch, the Indo-Iranians migrated 
soutlnvards. and penetrated into Eastern Iran. The forefathers 
of the futuie Hindus and th(i future Parsis then followed the 
same religion aud spoke the same language. At the bottom of 
that religion, says Uarmesteter (S. B. E., vol. IV, p. LVII), 
there were two general ideas, firstly, that there is law in nature, 
and, secondly, that there is a war in nature. There were, there¬ 
fore, in the Indo-Iranian religion a latent monotheism and an 
unconscious dualism. PVom Eastern IranJ one part spread 

• “ Nemo Airyniv raejaht ” - (Wo <lo) Homage to AiryaDa-vaeja (Yasht I, 21). 

1 J. P. P.,71. 

I Several recent discoveries made at Mohenjo-daro in Sind go to show that the 
Indus Valley people entered India from somewhere iu Western Asia. (E. J. 11. Maokay 
in his Sir G. Birdwood Moral, lecture in the Indian Section of the Royal Society of ArtSi 
London, tee T. X., 29-U'1933). 
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over the district of the Indus, then on agiiin to the Gangos. In 
the lands where the Aryans migrated they soon became sup¬ 
reme by virtue of their great intellectual gifts and self-asserting 
character. The aborigines of India, who were subdued by these 
Aryan invaders more than three thousand years ago, were, 
according to Sayad Muhammad Latif, author of the ''History 
of the Punjab’’, whose view is endorsed by Prof. Francis /ujti,* 

of one common stock of Scythian origin. 

From Eastern Iran another part moved westward to 
Zagros and the borders of the Semitic world. 

Prof. Ernest P. Horrwitz tells us that far back in the Age of 
Stone the forefathers of the Par sis and Hindus lived in Dalkh 
and Babel. In the Oxus Valley they called themselves Aryans ; 
in the Euphrates plain they were known as Kassifes and 
Mitanni, The Kassites ruled in Mesopotamia about 1700-J100, 
B.O, Band after band crossed the Persian Gulf and the Arabian 
Sea. The Kassite voyagers, traders as well as soldiers, sailed 
up the Indus and entered the Punjab. Dushratta, a Mitanni 
king, defeated the Assyrians (Asuras). But after his death 
anarchy broke out among the Mitanni, and they, in their 
turn, were vanquished by the Assyrians. Many escaped in 
boats and followed the trail of their Aryan sires to the Punjab. 
(See Horrwitz’s article on Aryan Origins, M. M. V,, lo). 

In the ruins of the ancient Egyptian Foreign OflSce 
at Telel-Amarna a number of letters were found preserved, 
one of which is a long letter written in the Mitanni language 
by King Dushratta to the Pharaoh of Egypt, the importance 
of which is that we learn from it that along with the chief 
native and Babylonian divinities, three other divinities were 
worshipped in Mitanni (Northern Mesopotamia) who bore the 
distinctly Sanskritic names of Varuna, Indra and Nasatya (or 
Asvin). From this Dr. A. H. Sayce (art. " The Early Home 
of Sanskrit,” M.M.V., 69) draws the one conclusion that there 

The Indo Aryans came from Bactria, over the paeaes of the Hindu Kush into 
South Afghanistan and thence by the valleya of the Kabul rivor, the Kurram and the 
QuDQal,...into the North-West frontier and tho Punjab. (Prof. Rapsoo, Cambridge His¬ 
tory of India, Vol. I, p. 48). 

* See Zajtpa monograph ‘‘Ethnological Probloma of tho llistory of India/* M, M, 
V., 515. 
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muBt have been an element in the population of Mitanni which 
spoke Vedic Sanskrit. In the course of the excavations 
carried out in Asia Minor during the summer of 1907 there 
have been discovered cuneiform tablets at Boghazkui'' (the 
ancient Pteria), the northern Ilittite capital, some £0 miles 
east of Angora, which contain the terms of treaties in the 
Mitanni language between the kings of the Hittites and the 
Mitanni, of the time of Girca 1400 B.C. In these treaties the 
deities of both these nations are invoked. Among the 
Mitanni deities Hugo Winckler ha,, found the names of Mitra, 
Vardna, Indra, and the Nasa+^^yas, one and all of which are 
Vedic gods. From this Bal GangMhar Tilakf draws the 
inevitable conclusion that in the fourteenth century B.C. and 
earlier the rulers of Mesopotamia worshipped Vedic gods. 
The names of tin se rulers (Artatama, Tushratta, Mittivasa) 
appear to be Iranian and not Vedic. But Tilak does not 
consider llirs as alTecting the conclusion which he has drawn. 
Dr. Edward Joseph Thomasj., whilst he admits that we do not 
yet know whether tlie Iranian features in Mitanni are Iranian 
proper or whether they belong to the period before the 
separation of the Iranian branch, thinks that this branch may 
have been separated long before the peculiar features that 
distinguish the language from Sanskrit developed. The 
view which Dr. Walter rorzig§ puts forth is that in the region 
of the kingdom of Mitanni, about MOO B.C., the Aryans not 
>et separated into Iranians and Indians were living in close 
contiguity, and that during this period, prior to their exclusion 
from the svestern Asiatic culture by the catastrophe of 
Mitanni, about 1350 B.C., they were subjected to the influence 
of that culture. His thesis insists on the fact that the Aryans in 
Mitanni are not to be regarded as an outlying colony, far distant 
from the great body of Aryans. Dr. A. Berriedale Keith,II 

• “ This is a very intereatiag iiiinio. Po;/ means, both in the Aveeta and the 
Hungarian, a nod, a plenty of something. Jim is, in both, a house. Kevi is, in both, 
stony. Boghaz Kevi is therefore: Plenty of houses (in a) stony region”. (M. M. V., 516.) 

t Art. Chaldean and Indian Vedas”, B. C. V., 31-2. 

J Art. ‘'The Indo-Iranians and Their Neighbours,” I. I. H,, 18l ll:'4. 

See liorriodale Keith’s art. “ Mitanni, Iran, and India/’ M. M. V., 81. 

\ Ib. 83, 
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however, asserts, with coaviaciag rcasouinjj;, that Torzig^s 
theory can hardly be accepted and we must rather admit 
that, while the Aryans were not yet sharply severed into 
Indian and Iranian, processes of dil’foreuliatioii were at work, 
and there is no proof of close proximity. Henri 13err* quotes, 
with evident approval, the view of J. de Morgan (Ia^s 
P remieres Civilisations, p. 131) that to tlu' movements which 
took the Aryans on to the Iranian plateau and into the great 
Hindu peninsula it is impossible u gi\e a dtte and we can 
barely follow their course; but they pr()i)abiy came to an end 
between the XVth and Xllth ceiituriis before the (Jhristian 
era, while their origin is lost in the night of lime. According 
to Tilak’s calculations, the Parsis must liavt' separated from 
the Indian Aryans in the latter part nf the Onon permJ. that 
is to say, between 3000 to ^oOO B C.'^' 

While the Iranians developed and carried to tlie extreme 
the two principal notions of the indo-lraniau religion, namely, 
(i) the latent monotheism and (Jj the uaeon';eiou> dualism, 
the other branch lost sight of them or at least obscured them. 
This was the origin of the schism and eventual separation 
between the two sections of the ludo-Iranians, the one known as 
the Indian branch because it migrated later on to India, and 
the other known as the Iranian branch because it migrated to 
Iran.J 

As the breach between the Iranians and other Aryan and 
non-Aryan nations widened, the gods of the non-Iraiiic 
countries came to be regarded as presiding over the different 
species of physical and moral evil and were objects of hatred 
to the Iranians as the emissaries of hell.§ The Vedic gods 
Indra, Sarva, Nflsatya, and others were openly denounced in 
the Avesta. Deva, the name given in the Vedas to the divine 
beings, the objects of worship on the part of the Hindus, came 
in the Iranian literature to mean an evil spirit, a fiend, demon, 

^ Foreword, 11. A. 1’. G., xi, 1 T. 0, 218. ; M. D. 1\, 96 ff. 

A Zoroastrian in his Declaration of Faith makes the emphatic avowal that 
he is a devotees of Ma^dd and abjuro-s the daevas, the wicked, bad, wrongful ori* 
ginators of iniechieft the moat bariotul, destructive, and basest of beings. 
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or devil, who is inimical to all that comes from God and is 
good. Among the Indians, Asura (a form of Ahura) assumed 
a bad meaning and came to be applied to the bitterest enemies 
of their Devas (gods), although in the older parts of the Eigveda 
Sanhiia the word Asura is used in as good and elevated a 
sense as in the Zend-Avesta.* To Dr. Iracb J. S Tara- 
porevalat the credit is due of pointing out that the Avesta 
word Ahura itself has been used in Vedic literature'. It is a 
unique occurrence in the Manira Brnhamana of tlu* Hama ^^eda, 
1.G.21. The passage is :— 

3?^^ ^ H (‘O Ahuia! here to The( I deliver so 

and so.”) 

The Iranian Aryans were divided into many tribes and 
clans, the priucapal ot whom, according to Herodotus, were 
the following twelve :— 

1. The Medes (O.R Mada). 

2. The Persians ((bP. Parsfi) 

3 The Hyreauians (O.P. Verkana) 

d. The Partliians (O.P. Parthava) 

5. The Arians (O.P. Haraiva), 

G. The l)rangiaiis (O.P. Zaranka), 

7. The Arach(»tians (O.P. Harauvati), 

H. The Bactrians (O.P. Bakhtri), 

The Boghdians (O.P. Hugudu), 

10. The Chorasmiaus (O.P. UvaraziuiyLt), 

11. The Margians (O.P. Mergu), 

12. The Bagartians (O.P. Asagartak 

Sir Denison Boss (‘ The Persians ’, pp. .32-33) puts the 
beginning of the seventh century B.C. as the time when a 
group of Iranians, coming from the region of Turkestan, had 
settled in the country south of Media which was known as 
Parsua, from which place-name they derived the ethnic name 

* H. E., 268. 

i Monograph “ TIk' wortl (ahura) in Sanskrit and Gobbilas,” I. T. S., 143- 
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PArsA., and in turn gave this name to the province now known 
as FArs,* which, according to him, was formerly called Anshan. 
Ed. Meyert considers the attempt to identify the Persians or 
the Parthians with the Parsna so prominent in the Assyrian 
annals as untenable, and suggests that the Parsna are perliaps 
the non-Aryan tribe in Northern Media- 

The ancient Greeks spoke of the ancient country of the 
Parsis as Persis and of the people as Persoi. This country 
was bounded on the north by Media, on the south by th(‘ 
Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean, on the east by Cnrmania, 
(Kermfin), and on the north-east by SusiAna (Khiijistan). In 
length it was 450 miles and in breadth 250--about equal in 
area to Italy and about 10,000 sq. m. larger than Great 
Britain, It is this country which produced such eminent 
Persian rulers as Cyrus and Darius the Great of undying fame, 
and which the latter, witli justifiable patriotic pride, describes, 
in an inscription at Persepolis, as ‘ the land Persis, which 
AhurA Mazda has given to me, which is beautiful, which 
possesses good horses, and possesses good men, and which 
according to the will of Ahura Mazda and myself trembles 
before no enemy.”! 

'‘When all deductions are made,” says Prof. Kobert Willi¬ 
ams Eogers in his History of Ancient Persia (pp. G, 7), " Persia 
must still be allowed to possess a healthful and invigorating 
climate, in which was bred and reared a race of might, of 
brawn, and vigorous also in mind. Herein lies the elemental 


• “ To call the province of EAre ‘ Filrsietaii,’ os is sometimes done by European 
writers, is quite incorrect, for the termination ‘ istan ’ (place of, land of) is added to 
the name of a people to denote the country which they inhabit (r.y. Afghanis¬ 
tan, Baluchistan), but not to the name of a country or piovince.” (Prof. E. G. Browne.) 
t E. B., ed. XI, Vol. 21, p. 203. 

I Dr. J. Opport (R. P., Vol. IX, 71*72) translates this passage of the inscription 
as followsDarius the King says: this Persian land, which Ormazd granted to 
me is noble, rich in horses and men. By the grace of Ormazd and of me, King Darius, 
it does not fear from the Other (Ahriman),” and explains that Aniya of the Persian text 
never means “enemy’’ but means “the Other,” that is to say, Ahriyamaniyus 
(Anghra mainiyus), the Evil Principle. This inscription Oppert considers as of the 
highest importance for the history of the IMazdcan religion as it is the only one where 
Ahriman, the Evil Spirit, is alluded to. 
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georet of the vitality and initiative which they displayed when 
the Western world first came to know them.” 

Of all the people of modern Persia, the inhabitants of Fiirs 
have kept themselves freest from foreign elements and preserv¬ 
ed more nearly the type of the Persian of Darius’s time; and 
of these the purest and the handsomest are the Zoroastrians 
who have maintained through all the long ages, in spite of the 
bitterest persecutions, the ancient religion of Zoroaster and 
have not intermarried with aheu races. (J. P. P., 26, 322). 




CHAPTER II 


THE LEGENDS AND CHRONICLES OP IRAN, 
AND THE SHAH-NAMEH OP PIRDAUSL 

No writer of history can discard the myths and legends 
of a nation or treat them with indifference, for they have 
generally a foundation of historical truth under them. Myths, 
says a writer in the Times of India of Ist November 1932, are 
sometimes thickly encrusted with fact, and that fact may have 
been handed down equally without scathe from generation to 
generation. 

The legends, traditions and history of the Parsis present 
a xuarvellous vista, starting as they do from the obscure and 
misty past. S. G. W. Benjamin, author of Persia’’, states 
but the fact when he says that no country has more attractive 
legends than Persia, and no nation now existing has such 
continuous vitality as the old land of Cyrus and Darius. 

Xenophon mentions that the history of each day used to be 
recorded in the Chronicles (styled by Ctesias Au[>oFor4F |l(4(7ilix(4i) 
of the Persian Court, and reference is more than once made in the 
Book of Esther to the books of the chronicles of the kings of 
Media and Persia. Ctesias, the Greek physician of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, also makes mention of the parchment archives of the 
Persian kingdom which he had seen and from which he 
professed to derive his information. 

During the regime of the SA^sanides a Parsi historical 
work, called Sakisiran, was very popular. It contained a 
narration of the wars between King ZA and the Turanian 
Afr^syA^b, and accounts of prince Shi^vush, the paladin 
Rhstam and prince Asfendiyar, and of the wars of KingBahman 
with Rhstam. The Parsis of the SrlsA^nian period possessed 
also a book, called LoharA.sp-n&meh, which related how ArjA,sp, 
the king of Turan, laid siege to the capital city of Balkh, how 
LohartLsp defended it, how the latter was killed, and how his 
death was avenged, Masoudi speaks of a book of his own, 
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named Akbaranzaman wa al vasan, wherein he had given 
graphic accounts of the pomp and state with which the imposing 
ceremonies of the coronation of the Iranian kings were 
performed and of the works of architecture carried out by each 
king. 

The Iranian sovereigns, especially the Sits^nides, took 
pains to make collections of historical records. Khbsran I 
(Naushirviln the Just) and Khusrau II (Khbsrau Parviz) 
especially distinguished themselves in this direction. Yezdegard 
Shehriyar entrusted the work of systematically arranging 
these collections and adding to them to itaneshwar, a learned 
dehkin (squire) of Madayan, who, v'ith the help of certain 
moheds (priests), composed the Pahlavi work known as Ba,stA,n- 
mlmeh (“ History of the Past”) or Khodai-nameh (“ History of 
the Kings”). It commenced with the time of the first 
Peshdadian King Kaiomars and ended with the reign of the 
Sasanide Khdsrau Parviz). An Arabic translation of it, known 
as Sair-ul-Muluk, was jjrepared, in the middle of the eighth 
century, A.D., by Abdallah Ebn Al Mokaffa, a Persian who 
had embraced Islam late in life. 

After the Arab conquest Daneshwar’s BAstftn nameh fell 
into the hands of a common soldier, who took it to Abyssinia, 
from whence it went over to India. There it came into the 
possession of YA.kiib bin Leith, who took it back to Persia, 
where he founded the Saffarid dynasty. This prince, who had 
the royal Sasanian blood in his veins, evinced considerable 
interest in preserving the records of the past. He got 
D^ineshwar’s book translated into Persian, through the Arabic 
version, and brought down to the time of Yezdegard Shehriyar, 
by Safid ibn Mansfir al Ma’mari, with the help of four others, 
T4j bin lihorasani, Yazdandad bin Shahpfir, M4hui bin 
Khfirshid, and Shadan bin Barzin, who were descendants of the 
old Persian families and most probably Zoroastrians. 

The SafEArids were succeeded by the SamAnids, the princes 
of which line traced their origin to BehrAm Chobin, who 
belonged to the great house of Mihr&n and was the General of 
the Sfisltnian king Hormazd IV. In 365 A.H., Shah Nuh II of 
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this line engaged his court poet Dakiki to compose a ShA,h-nA.nieh 
in verse based on the Bastan-nameh. After this poet had 
written about a thousand couplets, dealing with the reign 
of Gushtasp and the advent of the prophet Zoroaster, he fell 
a prey to a slave’s dagger. The following couplets of his show 
him to be of the faith of Zoroaster ;— 

J j' 

(“ Of all the ^^ood and ill of the world Dakiki has chosen 
four things to himself: ruby lips, the lyre’s sound, 
red wine, and the religion of Zoroaster.”) 

The Ghaznavids conquered the Kiiinanids, and the 
Bastan-nameh fell info the hands of ihe famous Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghazni, who was a great patron of Persian litera¬ 
ture and learning and had become, in Warner’s words, more 
Persian than the Persians. He was fired with the ambition 
of continuing and completing the collection of the historical 
traditions of Iran. With the aid of the neighbouring princes 
and the dehkans he secured a vast amount of materials, and 
entrusted various episodes for versification to the poets Ansari, 
Farrokhi, Zini, Asjadi, Manjanak, Changzan, Khurrami, and 
Tarmadi. Eventually he definitely entrusted the entire 
revision and versification of the materials collected to Abul- 
Casim, well-known by his nom-de-plume of Firdausi, who 
had given proof as much of his close acquaintance with the 
ancient history and traditions of Iran as of his great poetical 
talents and mastery of elegant diction. This poet, according 
to Nidhami-i-‘ArudH-lSamarcandi, the author of the Chah&r 
Maqala Four Discourses ”), was a dehkan (squire) of 134z 
in the district of Tus. Mirkhond, in the preface to his 
“ Eauzat-us-Safit, ” gives his name as Abul-Casim Hosan 
bin Miiharnmad bin Ali Al-Firdausi At-Tusi, and calls him the 
king of eloquence. According to Daulatsh^b Samarcandi, 
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author of Tazdkarat-ush-Sho’ara (“Lives of the Poets”), the 
surname Firdausi is derived from Firdus (Paradise), the name 
of a garden which was in the charge of his father. Another 
explanation is that Sultan Mahmud, on hearing some extem¬ 
porised verses which the poet recited in praise of his favourite 
slave Ay4z, rapturously exclaimed “ Thou hast to-day 
transformed my court into a Firdus (Paradise),” and so the 
rising poet came to acquire the sobriquet of Firdausi. 

Notwithstanding the scepticism of T. Nooldeke and some 
other writers, there are enough grounds to hold with James 
Darmesteter and E. H. Palmer that Firdausi was well versed in 
Pahlavi and Arabic. In his “ Epitome of the Ancient History 
of Persia”, published in 1799, the eminent Persian scholar 
and traveller Sir William Ouseley mentions that Firdausi 
composed his epic from some original annals in the Pahlavi 
language which escaped the general destruction of Persian 
books at the hands of the Musulmans, and his opinion is borne 
out by the scholarly Dastdrs Drs. P. B. Sanjana and D, P. 
Sanjana. 

Among the sources used by Firdausi for his epic are the 
Pahlavi memoirs Aiyadgar-i-Zarirun, KArnamak-i-Artakhshir-i- 
Pftpakan, and Aiya,dgilr i-Vazorg-Mitr, which are still extant. 
Dr. Sir J. J. Modi, in his translation of the first-named memoir, 
points out that Firdausi has not only borrowed materials and 
thoughts but even words from that book. Another Parsi 
scholar, Mr. Behramgor T. Anklesaria (I. L. Q., April 1931, 
p. 269) mentions it as curious that the above and other texts 
are found in manuscripts prepared by Din-panSih, Rhstam Mitr- 
awan and Mitr-awSn Ka6-Khusrub in India and have not been 
procured from Persia. He considers it a fortunate circumstance 
that these texts had come over to India before the barbarous 
Tartars commenced to rule over Persia, and observes that 
copies there certainly must have been in the various cities and 
districts of Persia where the Zoroastrians dwelt during the 
time of Firdausi, but their owners had to submit to the cruelty 
and oppression of fanatic rulers and of their more tyrannical 
officers and to leave off their religion and go over to the reli- 
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gion of the conquering Tartars in order to make life possible 
for themselves and their families. 

In a short time after the Mahomedan conquest the Zoro- 
astrian religion was all but rooted out of Persia. Still there 
lingered for many years amongst the dehki^ns, who constituted 
the landed gentry of Persia, a fond, though secret, attachment 
to the religion of their ancestors, particularly in the eastern 
provinces, remote from the capital and less influenced by 
foreign dominion. It is to this reverence on the part of the 
Persian nobles for the ancient faith and traditions that, as 
Prof. Spiegel mentions in the Introduction to his translation 
of the Avesta, we owe the preservation of those materials which 
served Firdausi as the groundsvork of his epic. 

In 60,000 immortal verses this master-poet has revived the 
glory and grandeur, the might, mar¬ 
vels, and magnificence of Iran that 
was. Kings and queens, heroes and 
heroines, learned priests and skilful 
ministers of state, envoys and ambas¬ 
sadors, soothsayers and revealers of 
dreams and portents, the ardent lover 
and the bashful maiden, keep the 
stage engaged and challenge our 
interest and admiration. We hear 
the warriors’ boastful challenges, 
the clangour of swords, the thump 
of heavy maces, the twang of the 
bow, the buzz of arrows, the furious 
neigh of spirited chargers, as 
warrior meets warrior in deadly combat. Princes and paladins 
we see devoutly praying to the Almighty for help in their 
undertakings and humbly offering their thanksgivings for divine 
favours vouchsafed and successes achieved. We follow the 
chase. We admire and envy the stalwart paladins revelling 
and quaffing enormous quantities of rich red wine. We weep 
with Eflstam on the death by his hand of his youthful valiant 
son, the guileless Sohr&b, in ignorance of his identity. Off and 
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on we hear the poet’s own musings on such themes as the 
instability of Fortune, the immutability of Fate, the uncertainty 
of life and mundane career, and so forth. The entire book 
is composed in a diction pure^ and sweet and at the same 
time vigorous and vivacious. In the matter of linguistic purity 
and avoidance of foreign words in a national epic, Prof. A. V. 
Williams Jackson cites the Shah-nameh (A.D. 1000) as an 
excellent parallel to the poetical chronicle, the Brut of Layamon 
(A.D. 1200), who was the iirst Englisbijian to unfold before 
his countrymen their legendary past. Sir William Jones, the 
Columbus of the New World of Oriental Studies, who was the 
first to introduce Firdausi’s great epic to Europe by publishing 
translations of some of its passages in his Latin vork on 
Asiatic poeti}’, descrioes it as “ a glorious monument of Eastern 
genius and learning, which, if ever it should be generally under^ 
stood in its original language, will contest the merit of inven¬ 
tion with Homer itself ” 

Was Firdausi, like Dakiki, a follower of the Faith of 
Zoroaster? M. Mohl (Livrc des Bots^ Vol. I, Pref., p. liii), 
tells us that the aucient Persians took Firdausi to be 
one of their co-religionists, and Sir J. J. Modi (S. M. V., 
Intr., p. xliii) mentions that in some old manuscripts 
of the Zoroastrian rituals we find his name recited in the 
Dititp-Ntratiff or the N irajig-i-But'-Dihlan as one of 

the known saintly persons. When questioned on this 

subject by a disciple, the late Mr. Behramshah N. Shroff, 
to whose knowledge of the esoteric side of Zoroastrianism, 
acquired from the Saheb-Dilaus of Demavand, allusion has 
been made before, gave the reply, “ Know that Firdausi was 
by lineage a purer Iranian and in the practice of its tenets a 
truer Zoroastrian than you and I.” 

It will not be out of place to mention here that another 
celebrated Mahomedan poet, Hafiz of Shirfiz, sings in 

numerous places, in his famous Diwiin, of the spiritual 
illumination that had come to him by contact with the 

Magavs or Zoroastrian divines and from the extant remnants of 
the Zoroastrian spiritual lore. In one gazal (ode) he speaks of 

* The proportion of Arabic words in the 8h&h.n4raeh is about 7, p.o. (see footnote \ 
of Rodweil'e ‘^Ornar Khayyam”), 
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the spiritual lessons that he had heard delivered in Pahlavi :— 

(j jrji cnl yi^M 

(‘‘The nightingale [that is, the Magian divine] was 
delivering last night, from the branch of the cypress, 
a lesson on matters of high significance in the 
Pahlavi tongue.’')* 

In the following lines he unecjuivocally declares that he 
is a disciple of a ]\Iagian;— 

3' i y ^ 'jT 

(“ I am a disciple of the chief priest of the Magians. O 
Sheikh [that is, teacher of Islam]! do not get vexed 
with me. The reason is that thou madest promise, 
and he accomplished it.”) 

Again sings he :— 

ai .iLl5 ^ Ji j, jjj jT 

(■‘On the day that I became one of the abiders in the 
court of the chief of the Magi the portals of spiritual 
knowledge were opened in my heart.”) 

Even for the ruins such as exist of the Zoroastrian lore 
he has nothing but words of praise and appreciation :— 

/ <SS} j 

S (*“J ,j>.y 0V?" ^ fti ^ 

(“ Why should I turn my face from the street of ruins 
[meaning the ruins of the Zoroastrian literature] ? 
Nowhere else in the whole world are to be found the 
law and road [that is to say, the spiritual guidance] 
that are found there.”) 


• Of. Omar Kbayy&m’s lines 

-H*! iS* 

The nightingale oomplains to the yellow rose in the Pahlavi tongue **We mqst 
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In one ode he looks expectantly for a revival of the princi¬ 
ples of the Zoroastrian religion :— 

^ I jS ojl* 

ijr' ^ ^ a!V ^ 03 ^ 

(“ Revive the principles of the religion of ZarthTisht 
in the garden, now that the tulip has kindled the fire 
of Nimrod.*’) 

Omar Khayyam, too, under some despair, wants to turn 
to Zoroastrianism. He writes :— 

^ ^ La 4» Ijia j 

^)IaLa <—4>- jt 

(“ I will tie on my waist the sacred thread the hiMi\ 
of the Magis. For the shame of what ? For the 
shame of my Musalmrini.’ ) 

S. G. W. Benjamin, the author of “ Persia and Persians”, 
holds up a warning finger against accepting Firdausi’s epic as 
mon‘ than partially historical, on the ground that the poet has 
in the details indulged in the usual license allowed to his craft. 
13ut the consensus of opinion of scholars now is that Firdausi 
was extremely scrupulous as regards Ihe material which reached 
him, and has taken no liberties with the records which were 
accessible to him,—none as regards the fields of action, none 
as regards the actors. The poet himself solemn!}" asseverates 
that if he has said a single false word (that is, anything which 
is not based on his original authorities), his soul shall go to the 
abode of (perpetual) sorrow. 

No ancient or modern epic poet of the P]ast or West has 
sung the continuous history of any country or people from 
antediluvian times to a late date as Firdausi has done. In this 
respect his Shah-nA>meh is unique. It is the glory of the 
Persian race, say Warner brothers, that they alone among aJl 
nations possess such a record, based as it is on their own 
traditions and set forth in the words of their greatest poet. 
When this poet says— 

JU ^ * j A 
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(“ I have laboured much these past thirty years, and 
by means of these Persian verses of mine I have 
resuscitated Iran"’) 

we know he is making no false claim. 

Firdausi has divided his annals into four periods : (1) 
PeshdMian, the period commencing from the time of Gaiomard; 
(2) the KaiyA.nian; (3) the Ashkrmian or Parthian; and (4) the 
S4s^bnian. His epic ends with the conquest of the Empire by 
the Arabs. 

Prof. Edward G. Browne, in his “ Literary History of Persia 
from the earliest times until Firdausi ” (p. 37), gives the 
periods of Iranian history as under :— 

I. The Indo-Iranian period. 

II. The early Iranian period. 

III. The period of Assyrian influence (B.C. 1000, or even 

earlier). 

IV. The Medic period (B.C. 700). 

V. The old Persian (Achaemenian) period (B.C. 550). 

VL Interregnum, from the invasion of Alexander to the 
Sas^nian Restoration (B.C. 330-A.D, 220). 

VII. The Sasanian period (A.D. 220-652). 

VIII. The Mvihammadan period, extending from the fall of 
the S’^sanian Dynasty to the present day. 


Mr. Arthur Upham Pope, in an appendix to his ‘‘ Intro¬ 
duction to Persian Art,” gives the following historical table:— 


Prehistoric period 
Archaic period (including 
Elamite and Median) 
Achaemenian period 
Alexander’s successors 
Parthian period 
SA^sanian period 
Islamic period 

Arab conquest of Persia (over¬ 
throw of Sasanian Dynasty) 


to 2760 B.C. 


2750-550 B.C. 
550-330 B.C. 
330*200 B.C. 

200 B.C. A.D. 222 
222-660 
637 

638-642 



CHAPTER III. 


THE IRANIAN VIEW OP THE CREATION OF 
MAN, ANl) THE RRE-PESHDADIAN AND 

peshdadian dynasties. 

To Sir William Jones, who was a master of several 
Oriental languages and founded the “ Asialick Society ” in the 
very Bext year after his landing at Calcutta as a Judge of 
the Supreme Court at Fort St. George in Bengal in September 
1783, it had long seemed unaccountably strange that although 
Egypt, Yemen, the Chinese and India had their monarchs 
in very early times, yet Persia, the most delightful, the most 
compact, the most desirable country of them all, should have 
remained for so many ages (previous to the accession of 
Gaiomard) unsettled and disunited. But the cloud was dissi¬ 
pated and a gleam of light on the primeval history of Iran, 
and of the human race, was cast, by, what this eminent Orien¬ 
talist calls, the fortunate discovery of the rare and interesting 
tract on twelve different religions, entitled the Dabistan, the 
author of which had perused a number of books, now extremely 
scarce, from which he had learnt that a powerful monarchy 
(called the Mah^badian dynasty) had been established for ages 
in Iran before the accession of Gaiomard and that many of these 
princes had raised their empire to the zenith of human glory. 
Sir William opined that if we could rely on this authority, 
which to him appeared unexceptionable, the Iranian monarchy 
must have been the oldest in the world."" 

The Persian treatise Dabistan-i-Mazahib, or the “ School 
of Religiou^reeds,” is admittedly based on the Das^tir and 
other old books of the Persians. Sir W. Jones mistakenly 
attributes its authorship to the Mahommedan traveller Shekh 
Mhhamad Mohsin, surnamed Fcini(i.tf., Perishable), of Kashmir. 
It is the work of Farzaneh Behram bin Farhad Aspandyar 
Pasri, who wrote also the Sharist^in-i-Chehar Chaman. William 
Erskine, who was the Chief Police Officer of Bombay during 

* Bee Sir W. Jones’ Discourae on tUe Peraiaae (“Asiatic* Hea.’’, Vol. II, 48-49). 
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the governorship of Sir John Malcolm, was far from regarding 
the doctrines of the Dasatir and the historical narrative of the 
Dabistiin as resting on unexceptionable authority. Ervad 
Sheriarji D. Bharuoha, of Bombay, after careful consideration 
came to the conclusion that it was erroneous to reckon the 
Dasatir as one of the genuine Zoroastriau writings, for it is 
neither coeval with the Avesta nor with the writings of the 
earlier Sasaniau times. At the same time, another Barsi 
writer, Mr. D. •). Medhora, a student of the ancient systems of 
philosophy, gives his deliberate opinion, in his introduction to 
Mulla Biro/’s translation of the Dasatir, that those who have 
read and understood the literature of the ancient philosophies, and 
more especially the works of Plato and of the Neo-Platonists, 
are the only persons who will be able to value the Dasatir, the 
Dabistau, and their kindred literature at their true worth, and 
remarks that there are in these works certain princi|)les and 
ideas liable to be misunderstood and misconstrued, while 
there are others made expressly allegorical to suit the under¬ 
standing of the ordinary people. 

Brig.-Genl. Sir P. M. Sykes, who after Jl years of resi¬ 
dence and travel in Persia has written a very readable 
history of that country, observes that Persia can claim through 
Media, inhabited by a kindred Aryan people, and through Elam, 
the home of the founder of the Empire and still a province of 
Persia, an existence of close on six thousand years. This 
historian describes the rise of the Persians, who have given 
their name to the great empire, which, albeit with vicissitudes, 
has existed for more than 2400 years and has been a leading 
power for more than half its existence, as an event of the 
greatest intijortance to mankind. 

Even if we put abide the legendary and come to the 
historic period, we notice that the groat empire which Cyrus 
tounded and Darius and Xerxes extended was the first of its 
siiie to be seen on earth in historic times. These Parsi “Great 
Kings, Kings of Kings” (kshaiatiia uazarka kshMatiia 
kshiatiianam) were the precursors of the modern European 
ideas of Nationality and National bolidarity. 
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The Peshdadian dynasty, which is the first line of 
Iranian kings described by Firdausi was, according to the 
Dabistan, preceded by four other dynasties. Of these the 
first was that founded by MahabM and consisted of thirteen 
other rulers of that house, who all bore the founder’s name. 
These fourteen Mahabads are identified with the fourteen 
Manus of the Hindus. According to the Brahmanic legend, the 
first Manfi* was the son or grandson of Brhama. He became 
the progenitor of mankind and ruled the world. 

The Jayanian dynasty followed the Mahabadian. Jy- 
Afiraiii was its founder and Jyabad the last of the line. 

The tliird dynasty was established by Shah Kuleev. 
Its Iasi re])resentative was Shah Mahbool, supposed to be the 
Mahabali of the Hindus and the Bolus of the Assyrians. 

The fourth dynasty was the Yassanian, so named afte r 
Yiissau, who founded it. The last of this line was Yassan 
Ajem. 

It is mentioned in the Dasatir that when ninety-nine ‘salain ’ 
of years had passed under the sway of the fourth dynasty, the 
Yassanians became evil doers and Yassan Ajem withdrew from 
among them. They overturned the beneficial regulations of the 
ancient kings, and abandoned the ways of men to such a 
degree that they wandered over the hills and wilds like beasts, 
while the towns, houses and streets were converted into a waste, 
until Ferzinsar, son of Yfissan Ajem, was sent by God as his 
prophet. 

It is this Ferzinsar who is known by the names of Gilshah 
and Giomari (Gayomard or Eaiomars). 

We learn from Mirkhondf or Mirkhawand’s valuable history 
Bauzat-us-lSata The Garden of Purity”), as from the Dabis¬ 
tan, that before Kaiomars undertook to discharge the function 
and duties of royalty all kinds of violence and oppression were 
practised among mankind and the greatest disorder prevailed 

* This name IS derived from Sanek. {man), ‘ to understand’, and signifies 

‘ intelligent’. 

1 The true name of Uiia hwtoriau (born A.U 1432, died A.D. 1498) ia MiUiauiiuad 
ben Khvendish Mahmud. 
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throughout the habitable world. At length a number of wise 
men and nobles, after considerable deliberation, came to the 
conclusion that to end these iniquities a ruler was required 
who possessed authority, vigour and exalted dignity. Such a 
man was found in Kaiomars, who accepted the kingship 
and established his capital at Balkh. The dynasty which 
he founded came to be known from th(; time of his successor 
Hoshang as the Peshdadian, and lasted, according to the Persian 
historical work Jehan-Ara, for the long period of 2450 years. 

In his Foreword to Vol. X of the Kutar brothers’ 
Gujarati transliteration and translation of the Shah-narneh, Mr. 
Sohrab J. Bulsara points it out as a wonderful fact that the 
grand theme of this epic opens with the Age of Cave Dwellers 
and of the Monsters, because Gayomart is re|)resented as ruling 
in that Age, and proceeds to observe, As a matter of fact he 
(Gayomart) is associated with the earliest stage of human life 
on earth and represents in the description of an individual life 
the immensely epitomised history of the human species through 
the earliest stage of its existence. The name ‘ Gaya Martan’ 
is attributed to the first man according to the Avesta and the 
Pahlavi writings. We however think it never belonged to an 
individual but simply represented, as it ought really to signify 
' Human Life’ in its general aspect. And the Shilh-nameh 
simply records the fact that the earliest of human life was 
associated with the monsters which had almost been extinct 
much before historic times, and that it was passed in caves 
during the period.” 

The Iranian View of the Creation of Man. 

Here a digression may be made to give some description* 
of the old Iranian view of the growth or creation of man. As Sir 
J. J. Modi pointed out in his Note on the Antiquity of Man, 
which was read before the Bombay Anthropological Society on 
29th March 1016, the old Iranian view, though not on all fours 
with the present scientific view, at least shows that Man was not 


* This descriptiou ia mainly taken from C. i>, M. R. and iVL A- P., PIb, li and HI. 
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a spontaneous creation, but came down from some hoary 
antiquity from a primitive form of being or existence, 
wherefrom there originated at first the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms. 

According to the Pahlavi treatise Bfmdehesh, which corre¬ 
sponds to some extent to the Genesis and the Pentateuch, Ahura 
Mazdri existed from the first, unequalled from infinite or end¬ 
less time. In the creation of the world, He first created heaven 
(dsjiuln, i.e., air or the ethereal universe), secondly water (i.e., 
liquid, mdyd), thirdly the earth {zamiJi)^ fourthly vegetation 
{ilrvar)^ fifthly animals {kird) apd sixthly man [ajifdiutd). 

Man was thus the work of the sixth and last epoch. 
Ahfira Mazda foT*med Gayomard, a solitary sexless human 
being, from the earth. He was white, brilliant-looking as the 
sun, and had three characteristics, life, speech and mortality. 
During the first 3000 years he and the primeval ox were the 
only living beings on earth. In the form of rivas (a kind of 
tree) which grows like a column during fifteen years with 
fifteen leaves, there grew up from earth, after forty years, on the 
day Khordad of the month Farvardin, the first human pair, 
Mashi and Mashyani, who bad sexes combined in one body. 
Both came into the human form from the vegetable form. 
The breath which spiritually entered into mankind is soul. 

From Mashi and Mashyani there came forth seven couples, 
whose average age was 100 years. Out of these seven, fifteen 
more were born. Each of these became the progenitor of 
men. 

From Fravrik, a descendant of the primitive human being 
Gayomard, there descended two persons, TAiZ and Hoshang. 
TS;Z was the progenitor of the Taziks or Arabs, and Hoshang 
that of the Iranians or ancient Persians. 

On this legend Windischmann furnishes the following 
comments:—“The plant with a single stem is the type of the 
unique origin of the two sexes, or of their original insepara¬ 
bleness. The stem is aged fifteen years, for this is the perfect 
age assigned to Gayoraart himself. It has fifteen leaves, for 
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an equal number of human races inhabited the IcPshvars. The 
plant appeared^after forty years, for that is the normal age 
of generation in the Var., * * * Mashya and Mashoyi 

were twins like Yama and Yami in the Vedas, like Yima and 
his sister in the Bftndehesh (XXIII, I; XXXI. 4), which 
derives its information from more ancient sources.” 

Another plant was formed resembling the first one (the 
rivas). It produced ten races of monstrous and fabulous men, 
as the oynocephalus, winged men, men having tails, and 
others. But all of them were the issues of the semen of 
Gayomart. 

As soon as Mashi and Mashyani obtained their soul or 
sense Ahura Ma/da spoke to them and commanded them to obey 
the Law with good thoughts, good words and good deeds. It is 
related in the Dasatir that the Almighty selected Man from the 
other animals by giving him a glorious soul, which is an 
independent substance, free from matter and form, indivisible, 
not having position, without a body, and of which it cannot 
be predicated that it has a body, without beginning and without 
end, unbounded and immense, and in which is contained the 
excellence of the Angels. 

Dr. Sir J. J. Modi sums up the suLstance of th<' old Iranian 
belief with this explanation:—“At the bottom of all that 
appears to be mythological on the surface, the old Iranian 
belief seems to be this: Gayomard (lit. mortal life) was the 
first primitive being, or, what may be called ‘ life principle’. 
The primitive or the first man or humanity grew or came 
into existence at the hand of the Creator from a lower form 
of creation—the vegetable creation. From this Gayomard, 
the primitive being or form of existence, there descended 
various species of what Dr. West calls ‘ human monsters’ and 
the progenitors of modern man. The description shows that 
all life-creation, whether vegetable, animal, or human, had 
in remote antiquity one life-principle or life-stock.” Looking 
to the broad features of the tradition, observes the same writer, 
what we learn is that Evolution is involved in Creation and 
Creation involved in Evolution. 



THE peshdabiak 

!• King (^aiomabb. . 

Gayomard or Gaya Martan, the first maD, iliiisC of course 

be distinguished from the 
individual of the like name 
who was chosen by the Iranian 
people to rule their country 
with vigour and intelligence 
and put down the anarchy 
and wild life which had set in 
during and after the time of 
the Yassanian rule. Gajo- 
msrd or Kaiomars, the ruler 
so selected, was, according 
to Masoudi, Mirkhond, and 
Firdausi, the first monarch to 
assume the royal throne and 
crown as symbols of power. 
He taught his people the 
nature of humanity and 
earned the title of “ The 
Father of Mankind”. In the 
Farvardin Yasht (?;. 87) and the Dinkard (Vol. I, p. 35) 
he is spoken of as the first to know God’s thoughts and 
listen to His advice, and to initiate the most righteous, truthful 
and pure religion for His worship. According to the opinion 
of Sir William Jones, he was most probably of a different 
race from the Mahabadians and began perhaps the new 
national faith which Hoshang, whose name it bears, completed. 

The Iranian glory, called in the Avesta Hvareno or Klia- 
renangh, began or came into existence with King Kaiomars. 
It is the source which gives to him who is invested with it 
power, virtue, genius and good luck. 

During his reign, which extended over a period of thirty 
years, Kaiomars made it his endeavour to civilize the wild 
tribes. The wicked and evil-looking people who did not come 
into the right road and the true religion were known by the 
name of Divs (l)emoiis, AaigoDv). As the Aryans advanced their 
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dominions further and further, the barbarians retreated to 
barren parts. Kaiomars engaged them in battle and destroyed 
many of them ; and the rest were scattered. It was one of 
them who killed Siamak, one of the sons of Kaiomars, by 
rolling a huge rock on him when he was engaged in prayer. 

The custom of the Iranians of holding silence at meals 
was established by Kaiomars for this reason that, as the 
object of taking food is to nourish the body, if a man talks and 
thinks during a meal digestion is impeded and all the parts 
of the body are not well-nourished. He taught men to wear 
clothing made of hides. Prior to this they used either to go 
naked or cover their bodies with leaves. 

This king is also called Gilshah, which means “The Lord 
or King of Clay” or “The King formed of Clay”. Mirkhond 
saj s that the Magi style Kaiomars Gilshah because in his 
time scarcely anything had been called into existence over 
which his authority could extend, except water and clay {gil). 

He is reported as the founder of the cities of Istakhr, 
Demavand and Balkh. Borne Oriental writers attribute the 
foundation of the last city to King Tebmurasp. 

The empire of the Peshdadians, of which line Kaiomars 
was the founder, comprised in its vast extent different nations, 
among whom were the “Persians” properly and distinctively 
so called. Thosfe who inhabited originally Pars, Fiirs or 
Fclrsistan (Gr. Persis), and gave their name to the whole 
empire, spoke their own idiom, the Parsi or F^rsi. (See Troyer’s 
“ Discussion on the Dasittir” in M. M. D., 18L2.) 

Kaiomars reigned for thirty years and was succeeded by 
his grandson Hoshang. 

II. Hoshang. 

King Hoshang was of a dignified bearing and considerable 
wisdom. He regulated all matters, foreign or domestic, with 
marked ability. 

He discovered by a fortuitous circumstance the fire that is 
latent in stone, and from that time forth the practice became 
general of producing fire by striking iron on flint. This 
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momentous discovery was celebrated by him by building that 
night a mighty fire, before which he, with his people, offered 
praise to the Almighty for so highly beneficial a gift. In this 
connection, Prof, A. J. Carnoy, of the University of Louvain, 
reminds us in his monograph on Iran’s Primeval Heroes (LLS.) 
that old Indo-European legends connect with the firai man 
the story of the discovery or stealth of fire, a Divine element 
which in that way became man’s property and the source of his 
power and civilization. 

Hoshang taaght the Iranians to hold Fire in adoration 
as an Emblem of God’s Own Effulgence,* and established an 
annual festival, the Jashne Sadeh, in commemoratioL of the 
happy discovery. 

Fire being the emblem of light and enlightenment a 
Zoroastrian devotee, in his daily recitation of the ode to Adar, 
the Spirit- of Fire, invokes that Spirit to lead him towards 
the Master, in these words, “ 0 Fire, son of Ahur^ MazdA*, 
procure me that (guide) who shall direct me, now and ever 
hereafter, to the ( 3 xistence of the righteous one, that is illumined, 
wholly blissful and best, in return for goodness, true prayers, 
and long righteousness of (my) soul.” 

Andrew Reid Cowan says (C. M. C. H., 12) that the lithic 
periods are calculated to have lasted for hundreds of thousands 
of years and in the end of the day some genius discovered 
the malleability of the metals and the world advanced with 
almost cumulative rapidity through bronze to iron and all the 
innumerable refinements of to-day. He further observes that 
metal working implies the use of fire, which was a cardinal 
discovery. 

Iranian legends tell us that Hoshang not only made the 
discovery of fire, but had also the genius to discover the art 
of extracting iron from ore, which art he taught to his people, 
along with the art of making tools, implements and arms. 

The improvement and extension of agriculture Iranian 

^ W. S. W. Vaux mentions that there is a pretty constant tradition extant that 
Nimrod taught the adoration of Fire as one of the simple elements, or aa the symbol of 
the Divine Majesty. (V. N. P., 8.) 
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rulers have ever reckoned as a religious duty and put in the 
forefront of their work. Hoshang achieved much in this 
direction by constructing a number of irrigation canals. 

This king is credited with the authorship of a Treatise 
on Moral Philosophy entitled JA^vidan-i-Kherad (or “ Eternal 
Wisdom ”). This book must have remained long in existence, 
for we find that a part of it wal translated from Syriac into 
Arabic by Hasan, brother of Eazel, son of Sahal, who was 
vazir to Sultan Ma'amun-ar-liashid. 

Ploshang was distinguished for his justice and equity, and 
during his reign his subjects enjoyed undisturbed security and 
were happy and content. This procured him the appellation 
of Peshdad (Av. Pardliat), i.e., ‘‘ The First Distributor of 
Justice”, and the dynasty to which he belonged came to be 
knov/u as Peshdadian. His reign lasted forty years. 

Eulers, Dictators, and Presidents of States might well 
take to heart the following statesmanlike counsel which this 
Iranian king in the hoary past imparted to his heir-apparent, 
Tehmhrasp, in a discourse which is preserved in the Eauzat- 
us-Safa of ]\Iirkhond:— 

“ The decrees and erdinaiices of kiu^s art* like the tlescAAidinp: arrows 
of Omui])Oteucc, which issue from the expanse of heaven to the ccntn* 
of the earth, and, from tlie jrrasp of divine will, reacli tliis mortal a])ode 
Avitli such resistless forces that no shield of j)iety or strength can possib¬ 
ly retard or avert their mip:ht. : therefore, the ^od-Iikc* sovereigns of 
kingdoms, who rule over the military and the cultivators of the soil, aiv, 
bound l)y every compact ami motive*, to stain]) witli their royal 
authority no oi’dinaucc rcsiM‘Cting ])ubiic aflairs without evident 
necessity and manib'st proofs : iicitlmr shoukl a king ever issuer forth an 
order without am])le deliberation, clear evidence*, and deej) retloction/’ 

The Ain-i-Akbari mentions Hoshang as the first Persian 
king to visit India. 

III. TehmObasp. 

After Hoshang, the throne was occupied by Tehmfirasp 
(Av. Takhma-ArApa^ Pahl. Tdkhma’Aj'ipa), surnamed EesAivend 
or Niyavend, meaning “ Armed at all points In the Eftm 
Yasht he is distinguished by the appellation of Azinavdo^ or 
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‘‘Armed’’. One of the blessings invoked on King Vishtaspa, 
the patron of Zoroaster, in the Afrind Zarthiishtra, is 
''ZenangliMem havdlii yath,d Talchmourd//' (“Mayst thou be 
armed like TehmuraspI”, in other words, “Be thou fortified to 
fight with evil and suppress it as Tehmurasp did ! ”) 

Tehmiirasp had to wage war with the Divs and Magi¬ 
cians, who were led by a chieftain bearing the name of Sifih 
Div, or the Black Demon. Many of them were slaughtered and 
a number fell into his hands as captives. From these captives 
he is said to have learnt to write many languages, such as 
Rfimi, Arabic, Hindi, Chinese, Pahlavi, elc., which fact r.hows 
that his foes must have come together from various ccuntries. 

He is reputed as the founder of Kahandiz, Merv, Amal, 
Tabaristan, Saraiyeh and Isphahan, in Persia, seven cities in 
Irak Arabi, and several others besides. Though a staunch 
adherent of his own Faith, the Faith of Hoshang, he was per¬ 
fectly tolerant towards the people of other religions. His prin¬ 
ciple was “To you belongs your faith: I adhere to mine”. He 
established three Fire-temples, namely, Atar-Spenishta, Atar- 
Vajishta and Atar-Berejo-Svaugha. 

In the Avesta Afrin, entitled the Ogemadecha, which 
is a treatise inculcating serene resignation to death, he is 
mentioned as having captured the Ganamino (the Kvil One) 
and kept him as his mount for thirty years, during which 
period he obtained from him the books describing the art of 
writing in thirty different languages. The Zarnyad Yasht 
and the Dinkard also speak of the subjugation by him of the 
Evil One, whom he kept under saddle and bestrode from one 
end of the globe to the other for thirty years. Following his 
authorities, Firdausi says in the Shah-nameh that this prince 
had bound Ahriman (the Evil One) by means of incantations, 
and used to ride on his back all round the globe. 

Prof. A. V. Williams Jackson considers this allegory not 
an unnatural one and mentions that from Pahlavi texts also 
we learn that Ahriman could assume other shapes at will, 
though his natural form seems to have been that of a frog or 
toad—Milton’s toad, the Biblical serpent; and in this oonnec- 
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tion he puts us in mind of the well-known representation of 
the evil principle in the form of a monster or an Ahrimanic 
animal in the Achaernenian monuments, itself borrowed from 
Babylonian concepts. (J. Z. 8., 77.) 

The allegory, however, is easy of explanation. It signifies 
nothing more than the fact that Tehmfirasp lived a life of 
exceeding piety, having in the course of thirty years suppress¬ 
ed all evil propensities and violent passions, and constantly 
engaged himself in the study of languages. He is well-known 
by the title of Divbend (Av. Daevothish) or the Demon-binder, 
in other words, the subduer of evil propensities and passions. 

He was greatly helped by his minister Shedasp, a pious 
person who introduced the custom of morning and evening 
prayers. (H. A. P. C., 206.) 

The practice of observing fast was introduced in this 
king’s reign for a benevolent purpose. One year there occurred 
a great famine, and the masses of people were greatly distressed 
owing to the dearth of food and water. So, in order to give 
relief to the distressed persons, ho promulgated his royal 
ordinance that the well-to-do should eat but once and give 
away the morning meal to the hungry poor. 

To this king is attributed the introduction of the art of 
spinning wool and weaving clothes. 

We learn from Ferishta that good relations existed 
between Tehmdrasp and an Indian king of the name of 
Krishna, but in the time of King Feridiin, a nephew of this 
Krishna having sought shelter at the Persian court, Feridim 
sent his general Kereshdsp to India to compel the Indian 
monarch to give a portion of his territories to his nephew. 
Afterwards the Punjab was invaded by the Persian general 
Sam Narim&n and it formed a part of the territory over which 
the family of KereshSsp ruled. 

Albirfini mentions, in his Chronology, that Tehmilrasp 
received the warning of the Deluge 231 years before that 
cataclysm occurred, and thereupon ordered his people to select 
a place of good soil in his realm. lsphahA.n answered to this 
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desoription, and there he ordered all scientific books to be 
preserved for prosperity, buried in a part that was least 
exposed to obnoxious influences. Hamzfi Isfahibni, under the 
events of A.H. 350 (A.D. 9G1), adverts to the discovery at Jai 
(Ispha,h4n) of the rituals of the Magi, all of which were 
written in the most ancient Persian language on birch-bark. 
(T. N. 0., Pt. I., 56.) 

The story of the World Deluge is told in the records of 
several ancient nations. The recent labours of the joint 
British Museum and I’ennsylvania expedition at Ur of the 
Chaldees has furnished [)roof of this story. Eight towards the 
end of the excavation.s at Ur, where he has worked for twelve 
seasons already, Dr. Leonard Woolley, the famous Assyriolo- 
gist who is directing the work, found water-laid clay at a depth 
of 50 feet. At this stratum all signs of civilisation ceased. For 
a further depth of eight feet nothing but water-laid clay was 
found—not a sign of human occupation. Then the clay ended 
and signs of human habitation again appeared, in the soil 
beneath it. In this lower soil Dr. Woolley found that there 
had been two races living side by side, the Sumerians, to 
whose civilisation the city of Ur pertained, and another of 
whose culture no trace existed in the Sumerian layer above 
the clay. Thus there was definite proof that a flood had 
swept away a whole race. (See T. I. of 17-5-1934.) 

The duration of the reign of Tehmurasp was thirty years. 

IV. Jamshid. 

Jamshid (Av. Yima-lchshaeta, i.e,, the brilliant Yima), who 
came to the throne after his brother Tehmurasp, is described 
as a prince unrivalled and unequalled amongst mortals in 
perfection of understanding, beauty of person, soundness of 
experience, and purity of morals. A halo of glory (khoreh) 
illumined his face. Some Persian writers identify him with 
Solomon ; but Mirkhond is, of course, right in rejecting this 
view as absurd, as between the ages of these two monarchs 
long centuries intervene. In the Vedas he appears under 
the name of Yima, son of Vivasvat, as the first mortal and as 
the founder of the institution of worship. 
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Owing to the great increase in population and in the 
n umber of cattle, there was considerable sickness and distress 
in the land. So Jamshid formed a new settlement adopting the 
best principles of sanitation and hygiene. Eesidences, with 
free access ot light and air, were ('.onstruoted, where he took 
up abode \yith some couples and families selected specially for 
their good and righteous living. Here were also brought select 
pairs of cattle. Every means was adopted for the spiritual, 
mental and physical good of the settlers. Jealousy, scandal, arro¬ 
gance, unrighteousness, enmity, deceit, meanness, dishonesty 
and such other evils existed not in this settlement, nor was 
there distress of any sort. Even death ceased to take its toll. 

The Dasatir says that Ahura jMazda had chosen Jamshid 
as a prophet, and addressed him thus : — 0 Jerrashiir ! Thee 
have I chosen; establish thou the religion of the great Abad. 
Thou art an exceeding great prophet, and I have taught thee 
all manner of Arts, and adorned the world by them. My 
light is on thy countenance, and do thou speak precisely 
according to My words: My word is on thy tongue.” 

Jamshid built a fire-temple and established in it the holy 
Fire, known as Atar-Frobag. 

To him is attributed the prac>tice, which Zoroastrians 
follow to this day, of tying the Kusti* (sacred thread or girdle), 
made from lamb's wool, round the waist in token of 
submission to God. 13y his command the people excavated 
metals and minerals from mountains and mines, and 
manufactured sabres, poniards, armour and helmets from iron. 
He introduced the use of gems and precious metals for the 
decoration of princes and as ornaments for the fair sex. The 
making of gold thread and dyeing silk of diSerent colours 
and weaving it into nice garments were also introduced by 

* It is stated in Yasua IX that the Soshyaut Uaoma, who lived before the age 
of Jamshid, was the lirst person who received inspiration from AlidrA Mazda to wear 
the K-usti. The Kusti ritual is required to be observed by ParsLs on the following 
occasions, namely, the first thing in the morning on rising from the bed, before 
sitting down to meals, at the time of bathing, before reciting prayiTS, and after 
answering the calls of nature. It begins wiUi an ablution of the face, hands and feet 
and the rinsing of the mouth. 
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him. To him is also attributed the art of sewing, the 
founding of the science of medicine, and the use of aloe wood, 
amber and perfume. He was the first to construct passages 
and public roads through mountains, deserts and plains. To 
him is attributed the invention of grape wine, which beverage he 
administered with such beneficial results that it came to be 
called Shah-Da.roo or the Royal Medicine. 

He regulated the calendar, and fixed the day ITormazd 
of the month Farvardin, when the sun enters the vernal 
equinox, as Naoroz or New Year’s Day and ordered the 
celebration of an annual festival on this day. Mirkhond, in his 
ornate style, speaks of this event thus:—‘ At the period when 
the sovereign of the stars removed his royal pavilion from the 
tail of Pisces to the neck of Aries,* Jarnshid issued a decree, 
ordaining the Nobles and Ministers to assemble at the foot of 
the royal throne ; when he himself, with every demonstration 
of joy and gladness, seated on the rnusnud of universal empire, 
expanded the carpet of delight, and laid out the couches of 
festivity and pleasure; to this day he gave the name of Naoroz 
and held out to the people the promise of abundant grace and 
liberality, with the diffusion of justice,’’ 

'I'he festival, known as Jamshedi Naoroz, is observed to 
this day as an important festival by the Parsis, and celebrated 
with great pomp all over Persia and some other Moslem 
countries, at the Vernal Equinox. 

Jarnshid divided his people into four professional 
classes : Athravan (the Priesthood), Rathaestilr (the Warriors 
and Royal Retinue), Vastrya (the Agriculturists) and 
Hutaoksha (the Artificers), and enjoined that no individual 
should engage in the pursuits of any class excepting his own. 
It is mentioned in the treatise Aiyn-e Din-e Beh Mazdiyasntln 
(“ Tenets of the Good MAzdiyasnan Religion”), and Geiger also 
points out, that the Iranians upto the time of Zoroaster were 
divided into the first three classes only. 

* As a matter of fact the sun’s entry into the sign of Aries on the vernal 
equinox day does not date earlier than about two thousand years ago. In Jarashed’s 
time the vernal equinox must have been either in Taurus or Gemini, 

7 
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The peasantry (Vastryiln) of Iran was such forsooth as 
to be its country’s pride. Firdausi describes it thus:—“ They 
render homage to no one, they labour, they sow, they harvest 
and are nourished in the fields of the earth without injury to 
any one. They are subject to the orders of none, although 
their clothes are humble, and their ear is never struck by the 
clamour of slander. They are free; and the tillage of the earth 
is their right; they have no enemies ; they have no quarrels.” 
(B. R, 2.) 

It is emphasized in Yasna XIX, 47, that whatever a man’s 
profession may be—priest, warrior, husbandman or artizan— 
renown unites itself with the pure man, whose thoughts, words 
and deeds are pure. 4'his ancient Zoroastrian idea is well 
reflected in the following couplet of Alexander Pope :— 

“ Honour and shame from no condition rise, 

Act well your part, there all the honour lies.” 

Jamshid got Divs to make bricks and erc^ct walls, palaces, 
and baths, and was the first to order the warm bath. He 
employed boats and vessels, for the first time, for crossing 
the waters so as to effect rapid travelling from one country 
to another. 

From the following lines of the Shrih-nameh wc can 
conjecture that this gifted king knew the use of and employed 
what are supposed to be modern inventions, the telescope 
and the aeroplane:— 

Th(' King of tli(^ world niado thorn constrind for him a pnadous 
throne on which he took his seat. 

tie sat on it, holding in his hand a jaw for observing tlie starry 
hosts. 

Divs lifUnl the throne and bore it from the plains to the sky : 

The birds of the air ranged themselves beside it. 

* * in 

Whenever he was pleased to give the onkn*, the Divs lifted the 
throne and bore it from the forests to tlie sky. 

It shone in the firmament like the sun, with the coinmaiid-giving 
monarch seated on it. 

The jdm mentioned in these lines was known as Juni-e- 
Jamshid (“The Cup of Jamshid”) and Jani'e-JeltAn^nAmA 
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(“ Tho world-displaying Cup”). Fit:^gerald, the famous tran¬ 
slator of Omar KhayyAm, says, in one of his notes, that 
Jamshid’s seven-ringed eup was typical of the seven heavens, 
seven planets, seven seas, etc., and was a divining cup. Per¬ 
haps it was a powerful kind of gazing crystal, which 
revealed to the gazer events happening in any part of the 
world. Whatever it was, a telescope, a divining cun a gazing 
crystal or any other instrument or invention it remained in 
the possession of the Persian kings who came after Zoh^k, 
the vanquisher and successor of Jamshid, for we find Firdausi 
speaking of tis use by kings Kai Kobad and Kai Khusrau on 
momentous occasions. 

Jamshid possessed four rings, with a device engraved on 
the seal of each.* The one which he wore on the day of 
battle had the motto “ Deliberation and Humility”. The 
second ring was inscribed ‘‘ Justice and Improvement”. The 
third related to envoys and spies and had the inscription 
Truth and Expedition”, implying that the agents employed 
by the king to investigate and examine should submit true 
reports and with the utmost despatch. The fourth ring, 
relative to oppressors and the oppressed, bore the motto 
Punishment and Justice”. 

Indolence had disappeared from the land of Jamshid. 
All men diligently pursued their respective occupations and 
rendered him implicit obedience. Distress, disease, death had 
disappeared. Jlis courtiers were many, his armies large, his 
treasuries full. Then it came about that his heart was uplifted 
with pride; and as pride goes before destruction, his fall was 
approaching. 

One day Jamshid called all the chiefs and ordered them 
to render him that adoration which is the Almighty Creator’s 
due and hail him as the Maker of the World. He vaunted 
that the world was his, he was the source of every one’s food, 
ease and sleep, disease and death ho had stopped, and to him 
all owed their sense and life. 

* The magoiScent Si'^sanian king Khusrau Parvis had »iae seals of office with 
distinct devices. 
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Hearing these boastful and impious words, the priests and 
wise men hung down their heads with shame and sorrow, and 
abandoned his court. The royal Khoreli (Glory) departed 
from him.* His army deserted him and joined the standard of 
the Arab prince Zoha.k, who, according to the authority of the 
lost Avesta nask Chitradad, as cited in Dinkard, Book VIII, 
was a lineal descendant of Taz, the brother of Hoshang and 
father of the Arabs, who are even now called Tazian in 
Persian. 

With his combined army of Arabs and Persians, Zohak 
invaded Iran and seized the throne. Jamshid escaped and 
wandered a homeless man from country to country. During 
his wanderings he settled for some time in Sejistan (Sistan) 
and married the daughter of Kureng, King of Zabul, by whom 
he had many children, from whose lineage the warriors 
Kereshasp and Rhstam descended. 

At last Zohak’s spies traced him in China and he was 
brought in chains before that usurper, who covered him with 
ridicule and reproach for his boast of Omnipotent Godhood and 
ordered him to be sawn in twain. 

Firdausi soliloquises on this great Iranian king’s 
sorrowful fate in this wise:— 

“ Long did Jamshid keep himself hidden from the breath 
of the snake (that is, from falling into Zoh(l,k’s clutches), but 
in the end he could not escape. Gone were his throne, his 
kingship, his power ! Fate drew him in as amber draws straw. 
Who sat on the throne longer than he ? Yet what profit 
accrued to him from all his toils ? His seven centuries of 
kingship brought him great blessings and woes. What need 
hast thou for long life, since the earth keeps her secret (thy 
future fate) concealed from thee ? ” 


* The ZamyAd Yaaht, 34f alludes to this circumstanoe in the following words 
“ When the king (Jamshid) carried (showed) a liking for lying words, then his visible 
glory left him (as it were) in the form of a bird. When Jamshidi the great, the protec- 
tor of the subjects, saw his Glory disappear, he trembled with sorrow, and being afraid 
of hU enemy fell down upon the ground,” (M. M. E,, 18.) 
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Truly, as Mirk bond sagely reflects in the preface to his 
famous history, the Eauzat-us-Safa, the vicissitudes of royal 
dynasties are a convincing proof of the perpetuity of God’s 
sovereignty and the changes of fortune to which kings are 
subject are evident signs of His sovereignty. 

The singular intellectual attainments of the Peshd&dian 
Jamshid and his later impious claim to Godship forcibly 
remind one of that character in Marie Corelli's novel ‘'The 
Secret Power”, Eoger Seaton, respecting whom she says:— 
“ He had arrived at that questionable point of intellectual 
attainment when man forgets that there is any existing force 
capable of opposing him, and imagines that he has b it to go 
on in his own way to grasp all worlds and the secrets of 
their being. At this juncture, as often arrived at by many, a 
kind of super-sureness sets in, persuading the finite nature 
that it has reached the infinite. The whole mental organiza¬ 
tion of the man thrilled with an awful consciousness of power. 
He said within himself, ‘ I hold the lives of millions at my 
mercy! 

There are Parsi thinkers* who maintain that Jamshid was 
not moved by shallow vanity or profound pride in making 
himself out as God, but that he was such an advanced soul 
that he had found himself in tune with the Infinite, that is, at 
one with God, and identified himself with Him. 

Recently a learned Parsi divine, Dastur Khurshedji 
Erachji Pavri, has brought forward evidence from the Avesta 
to distinguish the Shah Jamshid, who was overtaken by impious 
pride and destroyed by Zohak, from an older king of the same 
name to whom, according to the Vendidad, Ahfird MazdS had 
revealed the M^zdayasni religion long before Zoroaster, and 
foretold the coming of a most destructive and all-blasting 
winter. The Dasturji points out that in the Avesta the earlier 
king is said to be the son of Vivanghan, while the later king’s 
father was Vivangahvlsh. (S. V. A., 1931, 97-102.) 


* Soe, for inatanco, Mr. Sorabji M. Doaai’s Gujarati treatiae “ Jamahadiii (tibaai 
Dittda (“ The historical alander of Jamshid”), Bombay, 1905. 
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V. ZOHAK. 


The Bimdeheshn f^ives to the reign of efaiiishid a 



duration of sev(m hundred 
and sixteen years and the 
rih&h-nameh of seven hun¬ 
dred years. A reign of 
one thousand years is 
assigned to Zohak, and 
that of live hundred years 
to his conqueror and 
successor Feridiin. From 
these fantastic figures it is 
to be concluded that ffam- 
shid, Zohrik, and Feridiin 
were not single kings, but 
a succession of kings 
bearing one common sur¬ 
name like the Pharaohs 
of Egypt, the Arsaces of 
Parthia, the Ciesars of 


Russia. 


Zohak. 


Rome, or the Czars of 


Zohak was called Bivarasp, which meant “ten thousand 
horses,” because he kept that number of horses in his stud. His 
rule proved a most oppressive one. Pie is represented as a 
monster from whose shoulders, on their being kissed by Satan, 
two hissing snakes grew up. By his order two Persians were 
killed every day and their brains served to those snakes as food. 
Later on two Persian cooks, ArmaiJ and Karmail, who entered 
his service, began to save one man’s life each day and sub¬ 
stitute for his brain that of a goat. The men thus saved were 
secretly sent to the mountains and deserts, and from these 
fugitives the Kurds are said to be descended.* 

* The Kiirds, the highlanders of the Zagros mountains, belong to the Aryan race. 
Their dialects are derived from Pahlavi, ROstam, the national hero of Iran, appears as 
a great hero in popular Kurdish folklore and some of the KOrdish tribes claim descent 
from him. They have preserved such old Persian names as KhOsrau, Kobad, Parvis 
And Behram (Dr. Jal C. Pavri’s lecture on the Early History of KhrdistAn). 
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This despotic king took cruel delight in violating whatever 
was sacred and in shedding the blood of the innocent. To him 
is attributed the introduction of scourging, torture and gibet- 
ting. 

In 1905 Sir J. J. Modi in a lecture at the Bombay Masonic 
Hall mentioned a number of facts which would tend to show 
that Zoh&k and Nimrod were identical; but he was cautious 
enough to explain that when he said that they were identical he 
did not say so with regard to their times, which it was difficult 
to determine with certainty, but they were identical from many 
points of resemblance in their character and theif acts. 

In the A vesta Zohak is mentioned as Ajis^DchMo Bavro- 
isle Paidaufjltaova, i.e., A/i-Dehak, King of Bavro or Bavroish 
territory. According to Mr. Jamshodji P. Kapadia, author of 
the History of the Decline and Fall of the Parsee Empire, this 
Bavro is not Babylon, as asserted by some writers, but some terri¬ 
tory which in a distant age existed somewhere in the valleys of 
Jayhun and Sayhun (the Oxus and the Jaxartes). Mr. Fergusson 
considers that Zohdk was neither Aryan nor Semitic, but essenti¬ 
ally Turanian. In the Shah-nameh, however, he is, as Warner 
points out, essentially Semitic, and is looked upon as exem¬ 
plifying in his own person all the chief characteristics of the 
non-Aryan peoples with whom the Iranians came in contact— 
idolatry, black arts, serpent-worship and human sacrifice, and 
his reign of a thousand years may be taken as typifying the 
Semitic race in their relations to the Iranians from the earliest 
traditions of Assyrian oppression to th(^ political overlordship 
of the Khalifas of Baghdad in the poet's own days. The 
theory of Clement lluart (H. A. P,C., 175) is that in this mythical 
type there is probably a memory of some oppression of the 
Persian nation by Babylonia in the days when that kingdom 
ruled Susiana and the mountains of Fats which earned the king 
the diabolical character which distinguishes him. On a compari¬ 
son of comparative history Mr. Benjamin, in his book Persia’’, 
comes to the conclusion that Zohak is a record in poetic form 
of an invasion of Persia by the Assyrians at a time when the 
reigning dynasty of Persia had fallen into degeneracy. 
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Mirkhond mentions that Zoh&k was notorious for ten vices, 
and for this reason was called Deh-Ak, which means ten vices. 
These were depravity of manner and hideousness of person, 
diminutive stature, pride, shamelessness, voracity, excessive 
cruelty, foul language, precipitancy in affairs of State, depravity 
and folly. 

The oppressed Iranians at last rose in revolt, led by 
KAvoh of Isphahan, an intrepid blacksmith, whose leather 
apron they fixed on a pole and used that as their war-standard. 
They sought out heridun, son of Abtin (Av. Athwya), a scion 
of the royal Iranian race, and with him as leader they marched 
against Zohak. The tyrant was seized and chained up inside 
the crater of Mount Deiiihlvand/ 

There is a familiar legend that Zohak daily licked the chain 
with his tongue with a view to break it and escape, but when it 
was just on the point of breaking a cock, placed there by Feridun, 
crowed and the chain at once returned to its original condition. 
Sir J. J. ]\rodi sees in this an allegorical allusion to the pheno¬ 
menon of Day and Night and to the idea of iiesurrection. 
(K. R. C. ]\1., LXIV). In another place he makes a surmise that 
perhaps it is an allusion to the volcanic activity of Mount 
Arezura, a peak of the DeinAvand, on which Zohak was confined, 
inasmuch as, according to modern volcanologists, the activity 
increases or diminishes according to the different seasons and 
according to the different parts of the day. (S. M. V., 19G.) 

The blacksmith's humble apron became the royal standard 
of Iran and was embellished by Feridfin and every succeeding 
king with rich silks and precious gems. As Kaveh came from 
Isphahan, the proud privilege of bearing this standard was 
assigned by the kings to the soldiers of Isphahan. 


* Yfi.kat narrates that Armftil, one of the cooks of Zoh4k, having been ordered by 
PeridQn, when he was at Dem&vand to incarcerate Zoh4k, to prepare a dish without 
meat and vegetables, made up a delectable viand from a goat’s tail and served it. 
The prince exclaimed Doomb dvandi w-* that ia^ “ Thou hast discovered a tail.” 

From this the place acquired the name of Doomb4vand or Dem&vand. (M. S. A., 83.) 
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VI. Fertdun. 

By popular vote Feridun was elected to ascend the 

throne. He ordered the 
day ]\feher of the month of 
Alelier, on which Zohak was 
incarcerated, to he observed 
as a national annual festi¬ 
val and called it Mohergan. 
It continued to be celebrated 
in Persia with great pomp 
upco the time of the Arab 
Conquest. On this festival 
day the kings used to wear 
a tiara bearing the images 
of the sun and the celestial 
wheel on which it turns, 
and it was a custom for a 
herald to stand up in the 
courtyard of the royal 
Ft’rjdaa palace and in a loud voice 

address the heavenly hosts thus :—“ Angels! come to this world, 
strike the demons and evil perpetrators, and drive them away 
from the world!” 

The Par sis in India have continued to observe this festival, 
which they know by the name of Meherangan-mV Jashan. The 
Zoroastrians of Persia prolong it for five days, till the day of 
BehrXm. 

Feridfin proved himself worthy in every way of the 
people's choice. He was one of’ the wisest, justest and most 
virtuous of the sovereigns who graced the Iranian throne. 
Sings Firdausi 

FoTi lfin, the Auspicious, was not an angel, 

Neither was he compounded of musk and ambergris, 

He gained such excellence by justice and benevolence: 

Do thou justice and benevolence, and a Feridun 
thou shalt be. 
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He was the first monarch of Iran to mount an elephant 
and equip it with military panoply. He was a student of 
astronomy and was a patron of physicians, with whom he 
held fro(iiiont discussions regarding the human constitution. 
The breeding of mules is ascribed to him. Whatever Zohak 
had extorted from the nobles and the people he restored. 

After subduing the tribe of Ad, he made war on other 
nations and extended his sway over the greati^r part of 
the then known civilized world. His warrior-c'hiefs Gurshasp 
(Kereshasp) and Nariman* subjugated TurkestAn and K:lveh 
conquered lium. The; Persian arms triumphed also in 
M azenderau and such distant parts as Tinjah-i-Mughrab 
(Tangiers) and Cliin. Sam, the son of Nariiiian. took an 
expedition to the Punjab and obliged Mahfiraj Mulchand, who 
opoosed him, to sue for peace. In the Zamyad Yashi bYriduri 
is described as “Among suca^essful men the most successful 
next after Zarathushtra’'. 

The Dinkard mentions a fight between Peridun and the 
demons of Ma/enderan, in which he vanquishes them by the 
instrumentality of the hot and cold wind issuing from his 
nostrils. In an article on th(‘ Cults and Legends of Persia 
and China in M. M. V., Sir Jehangirshah C. Coyajee cites the 
corresponding Chinese legend of Tcheng-luen, a great Chinese 
warrior, who possessed the wonderful capacity of breathing 
out and ejecting through his nostrils two white columns of 
light which could scorch wholes battalions out of existence, 
and further informs us that the Taoist sages of China attached 

* Three Parsi globe cyclists, Messrs. Kharas, Gandhi and Shroff, mention in 
the twelfth account of their travels publishod in J. J., 28-4-1934, that they had the 
opportunity of meeting at the village of Karokh, some thirty miles from Herat, in 
Afghanistan, the village headman, who belongs to a tribe which calls itaelf ‘ Jarnshid-e- 
Kaiyani’and traces its origin from the Peshdadian king .latnshid. The men of this 
tribe boar the names of such ancient Iranian warriors as liustam, Bahman, Barrio, 
Perfiinruz, etc. The cyclists further learnt tho interesting information that on Mount 
Zermast, which is at some distance from Karokh, there is a fortress, known as Kille 
Nariman (the Fort of NarimHn), which dates from the time of the ancient warrior 
Nariman,whose name it bears. Round about this fort and elsewhere there are about 
sixty thousand houses inhabited by a population of nearly 200,000 souls of the Jamshid- 
e-Kaiyd.ni tribe. They are Mahommedans, but still they take pride in olaimtog their 
desoent from Zoroastrian forefathers* 
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great importance to respiratory exercises which prepared them 
for sublime tasks, and it was believed that through prolonged 
retention of breath they could produce results at a distance 
from their earthly body. 

A splendid throne, studded with gems, was constructed for 
Feridun by Jahn, son of llarzin, who dwelt on Mount 
Demavand. The king rewarded him for this unique work by 
bestowing on him a patent, royal for the cities of Sari and 
Amul, a golden crown, a p.iir of earrings, and thirty-thousand 
drachms. 

Feridun had three sons, Seim, 'L'ur and Iracb (Av. Ai), arva). 
According to the historian Ibn ul Mukna, the mother of the 
first two was a daughter of /ouak whom the king had taken 
into marriage, while the third, Irach, was born of Irandokht 
(lit., '■ Daughter of Iran ”), one of the noble.st maidens of Fftrs. 
The three princes were married to three beautiful daughters 
of the Ta/ik (Arab) King of Yemen (.Mabia Feli.x) of the name 
of Serv (Pat-Srub of the Pahlavi Veiididud). One or two 
tribes of the T.iziks, following the lead of their king, embraced 
the Mazdayasnan religion. 

Daring his life-time, and after a reign of 500 years, 
Feridiin portioned out his vast dominions among his sons. 
To Selin he assigned the West (the c.ountries of Khm and 
Khavar), to 'Pur ho gave the East (Turkestan and Chin), and 
to Irach he allotted Irau,sheher (" the land of Iran”) which 
comprised the country between the Euphrates and the Jihun, 
“ forming the centre of the civilized world, the most deliglitful 
and most fertile of realms, the precious pearl of the necklace of 
the universe”. Irach was the youngest, but Feridiin esteemed 
him as the bravest and wisest of the three and considered him 
as the worthiest for the imperial diadem. He gave him 
the renowned throne, which was the masterpiece of 
Jahn Barzin, with his ox-headed mace, and a jewel known as 
Haft-chashm {i.e., “seven-oyed” or “seven-sided”). This 
throne was used and adorned by every succeeding Iranian 
king until the conquest of the country by Alexander the 
Great, by whom it vias ordered to be broken up, an act of 
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vandalism, which Firdausi only too mildly describes as 
senseless. When the S^lSrlnian Ardeshir Pi^pekA.n (Artaxerxes 
I) overthrew the Parthian rule and re-established the national 
Parsi government, he got the broken parts traced and collected 
and from them reconstructed another throne. 

The partition of the dominions was carried out on the 
sixth day, Khordad, of the first month, P'arvardin. The day 
Khordad of the month Farvardin is known as Khordcld-sal, 
and is celebrated by the Parsis as a great holiday on account 
of several important events having taken place on that day. 

A poet, whom Masoiidi cites in his work Kilabu ttanbih 
wa’l-ishraf and who, though he wrote in Arabic, claimed descent 
from the Royal House of Persia, sings oi this partition in the 
following strain : — 

And we portioiuM] out oui rmpiic in oiu’ time 
As von portion out the mi'at iiiion a i)],in- 

and Syria we ^ave to kiiijzhlly Salni, 

To tli(' hinds whenn'n the sunset li’iyn'r" liilc' 

And to Tuj the Turkish inarehe,- were assif_riK‘.d. 

WliejH' our cousin still doth I'ulo in re^al state. 

And to Iran (Jnieli) we siil»dued thi* lend o( Par.s. 

Whence W(' still inherit hle-siny^v lare and {::rt‘iit.* 

Seim and Tur were dissatisfied with this partition and 
envied Irach s good fortune. As they threatened to invade 
Persia, the peaceful Irach visited them to persuade them to 
desist from civil war. Hut they wi re not to be appeased and 
compassed the death of that mild and graceful prince. 

VII. Manuchbheh. 

Shortly after this sad event, Irach’s wdfe Mahaafrid gave 
birth to a son, whom they named Manuehehert “of the 

* B. L. 11. P., 128. 

t Firdausi makes Mamichohor, tlie «on of a daughter of Irach, named Mahaiifrid, 
while Mirkhond sayai that ho was Irach’a son, aa mentioned in the Wajih-al-Akhbar 
and Muruj-uz-Zahab. Th-? I^arvardin Yasht showa him to be the aon or a descendant 
of Irach. The words are Manushchithreh Ainjuvahr ashaono fravarshim yezmatdc, i.e., 
“ We praise the spirit of the holy Manushchithra (Mandchoher) of Irach.*’ 

Warner gives a fanciful meaning of the name Manushchitbra, namely, The off¬ 
spring of Manu According to the. Bundeheahn, the prince was born on Mount 
Man fish and was named after that Mount 
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Heavenly face When Manticheher grew to man’s state, he 
took a strong army and made war upon his uncles to avenge 
his father’s murder and felled them both in single combat. 

These unfortunate happenings, the bitterness whereof was 
intensified later by the murder in cold blood, by the order of 
Afrasiab, King of Turan, of the handsome and innocent prince 
Siawush, the heir-apparent of Kai Kaus, the second king of the 
Kaiyanian dynasty, which succeeded the Peshdadian, kindled 
that inveterate feud between Iran and Turan which led to 
disastrous wars of vengeance waged with the bitterest 
persistency throughout long centuries. If the Shah-nameh is 
to be relied upon in tliis respect, the bitter feud between the 
Iranian and Turanian p(‘Oples which originated in the murder 
of Irach by his brothers was known as a historical fact till the 
days of the later Eoman Empire, for Eirdansi tells us that 
Emperor Maurice, when he offered his daughter in marriage to 
the Persian Emperor Khusrau Parviz, said that by this 
affinity a binding pact of peace would be made between Iran 
and Kome, there would be no more talk of vengeance for Irach, 
and Iran and Rome would be a united realm. 

riam, son of Nariman and grandson of Kereshasp, was 
Manucheher’s chief adviser. i\lirkhond describes him as the 
bulwark of the kingdom, the prop of the State, and support of 
the king and the army. He was styled JaliAn-Pehelwari 
(The Champion of the World), and in magnanimity, bravery, 
sagacity and merit was peerless. 

Manucheher dug canals and carried out other irrigation 
works in Irak. Prom woods and mountains he collected all 
kinds of trees and odoriferous plants and laid out extensive 
gardens with them. He was the first to direct the excavation 
of trenches around forts and to institute the ceremony of 
beating the kettledrum every morning and evening. 

Tabari mentions that the Arabs and the people of the 
Maghreb (The West, Le.j Africa) had never entirely submitted 
to the King of Persia till the time of Maniicheher. 
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AfrAsitlb, son of Pashang, the King of Turan,* and a 
descendant of Ttir, invaded Persia with a numerous army of 
Turanians. 

Manftcheher, unable to resist Afrasidb in the open field, 
retreated into the fort of Amul, the impregnable capital of 
Tabaristan, to which the latter laid siege. The siege lasted for 
ten years, but in spite of all his exertions and strategy the 
Turanian prince found himself baffled, and so many of his 
troops died from sickness that at last he was obliged to agree 
to peace. It was stipulated that the Iranian bowman Arish 
(Av. Erekhsha) should shoot an arrow from a peak of 
Demavand towards the east and a line drawn from the place 
in whcih the arrow fell should form the boundary between Iran 
and Turan. The flight of the arrow discharged by this master- 
archer continued from dawn till midday and crossing the 
province of Tabaristan, Nishapur, Sarakhs, and Merv, dropped 
on the bank of the Jihun or Oxus. This remarkable feat 
brought about an addition of a large tra('t of territory to the 
Persian kingdom. 

This marvellous feat is mentioned in the A vesta (Tir Yasht, 
V, G). It is stated there that Erekhsha, swift Iranian, the 
swiftest archer among all the Iranians, threw an arrow from 
Mount Khshaotha to Mount Khanvant. 

Naturally, doubts have been expressed as to the possibility 
of such a feat. But it is related by Mohammed Tabari that the 

* “ Tiirao, which is the ancient name of the country of Turkestan, aijpeajs from Des 
Uuignes, to be the source and fountain of all the celebrated Scythian nations, which, 
under the name of (loths and Vandals, subnequently overran the Roman empire. Iran 
and Turan, accord’ ig to the Oriental historians, comprehended all that is comprised 
in upper Asia, with the exception of India and China. Every country beyond the 
pale of the Persian Empire was considered barbarous. The great river called by the 
Arabs and Persians Jihdn or Arnd, and by the Greeks and Romans Oxus, divided the 
two great countries from each other.” (W. G. C. P. L., Vol. I.) 

” The distinctions into Turanian, Aryan and the like are of linguistic signifioance 
only, and extremely precarious at that.” (C. M. C. IT., 63.) 

It is practically certain that both groups (Iranian and Turanian) were Iranians^ 
the sole difference being that the Iranians proper ware sedentary and the Turanians 
nomadic.” (L. H. Gray’s art. ” Foundations of the Iranian Religioas,” K. O. I. P.,No. 5, 
p. 120 

” The Turanians represent a tribe of the Iranians who were in a lower stage of 
civilization. The Paithians probably belonged to this tribe. The Turanians could 
not hare belonged to the Mongol race, aa tbej^ beHr Aryan namee.” (P. D. 1. G., 64.) 
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arrow discharge i by this bowman struck in its flight a flying 
bird, which coi inued to fly until noon, with the shaft sticking 
among its feat lers, until at last exhausted from its wound it 
dropped dowr on the bank of the Jihun and died. Probably 
this was how he arrow kept on flying for hours. But does it 
go beyond the realm of possibility that Erekhsha knew some 
secret contrivance by which the arrow could be kept speeding 
on its course for a considerable time by Si‘^f-renewed momen¬ 
tum ? Asa matter of fact Dowlat Shah, whom Sir W. Ouseley 
quotes (0. T. P., Vol. Ill, 333-4), mentions that the arrow was 
so contrived as to contain a chemical mixture of quicksilver 
and other substances, which when heated by the sun augmented 
the original force of projection in such a manner that it 
reached to Merv. This is a view which cannot be lightly 
discarded, seeing that the interplanetary rocket enthusiasts 
are engaged at this very day in inventing a rocket in which a 
man can reach the moon or a near planet What is still more 
pertinent to the fact is that in the last Great War Paris was 
bombarded by German gunners, on or about 23rd March 1918, 
from a distance of about GO miles. From such a long distance 
20 shells were discharged in the bombardment of the French 
capital. As to how this extraordinarily long range shooting was 
effected was a mystery and the alternative theories were 
advanced that either the projectiles were mechanically so 
constructed that they gathered fresh force subsequent to 
discharge from the gun, or an infinitely more powerful explosive 
was employed than had been known till then. 

Ouseley mentions that some ingenious commentators divest 
the story of Aresh of its most marvellous circumstances and 
suppose the arrow to express figuratively that the Persians 
invaded, and by their skill in archery, obtained possession of 
the enemy’s country, that Aresh was the successful general, 
and that he determined the boundaries. 

Maniicheher sent Sam to the succour of the Indian 
king Kesurai, who had asked for help in subduing some 
refractory princes. Munererclii, the son and successor of 
Kesfirii, was ungrateful and rebelled against the suzerainty of 
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Persia at the time when that country was invaded by Afrr\siab 
and took away the country held by the Persians from the hands 
of the officers of Zal. Later on King Kai Kobad sent the 
warrior Rilstam to reconquer it. RAstam did so and placed a 
Hindu chief, Sooruj, on the throne. 

Manucheher constructed canals and brought the waters of 
the Euphrates to Persia for irrigational and drinking purposes, 
and furtherased incre the prosperity of the people by making 
fields and orchards and planfing fruit trees brought from forests 
and mountains. 


VIII. Nauzer. 

Manucheher's reign lasted 120 years. After him his son 
Nauzer assumed the throne. His rule was so oppressive that 
there was general dissatisfaction amongst his subjects, and a 
number of cultivators emigrated to other countries. 

When the news of the death of Manucheher reached 
Pashang, he ordered Afrasiab to take a large army and invade 
Persia once more. 

The Turanian prince defeated and captured Nauzer and 
had him put to death, after which he himself sat on the throne 
of Iran. The duration of Nauzer’s reign was seven years. 

When Zal received the tidings of the revolution which 
had occurred in Persia he levied an army and proceeded to 
P^rs to expel the usurper. 


IX. Zab. 

ZM's forces engaged the Turanians in fight for a full 
fortnight. In the meanwhile he convened a conclave of 
Iranian chiefs and wise men, and urged them to select for 
the throne some worthy scion of Feridiin's royal line who 
could rule with dignity, firmness and wisdom. By unanimous 
consent Zo or Z&b was elected king. He was of a pious and 
prudent disposition and was eighty years of age when he 
assumed the caown. The armies of Z4b and Z41 were 
victorious and the Turanian hordes were driven out. 
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During his short duration of five years’ rule ZAb took 
effective measures to repair the devastation caused by the 
inroads of the enemy. Firdausi says that this venerable king 
made the world fresh by his justice and goodness, restrained 
his soldiers from evil deeds, since he was in tune with the 
Holy Grod and suffered no one to 

be seized and massacred. 

X. Keeeshasp (Gurshasp). 

Kereshasp, who succeeded VAh, reigned for nine years. 
With his death the l^esbdi'idian dynasty terminated and the 
Kaiyilnian commenced. 



■Rock Tomb of Darius. 














CHAPTER IV. 


THE KAIYANIAN DYNASTY AND THE 
PRE-ZOROASTRIAN AND ZOROASTRIAN 
RELIGIONS. 

I. Kai Rodad. 

Kai KobM (Kavi Kavata of the Avesta), a desoendant 
of Feridiln, was persuaded to leave his abodt; in the Alburz 
mountains and take the vacant Persian throne. From him 
commences the Kaiyanian dynasty, rendered so famous by the 
illustrious rule of several distinguished monarchs and by the 
valour, enterprise and heroism of Rustam of immortal fame 
aud other renowned paladins, who distinguished themselves 
in the long wars with Iran’s inveterate enemy, Turan. 

As to the origin of the family name, designation or title 
Kai or ICavi, Ervad Sheriarji Dadabhai Bharucha suggests that 
this word is a dialectic contraction of the .4vestan word Kaofi, 
which means one residing in mountains. But we learn from 
Sir J. J. Modi (S. M. V., XXXIV) that the Pahlavi Bfindeheshn, 
while describing the romantic childhood of Kaikobftd, re¬ 
presents him as falling unconscious on the Icavddek or 
threshold of his door, and that it is this word kavMeh. connec¬ 
ted with an unusual event in his childhood that has given 
him his name Kavata and also the family name Kavi. In 
the Avesta, it may be noted, Kavi means ‘‘ intelligent ”, 

A goodly part of the folk of Sistan are still known by the 
name of Kaiyftnis, which proves, as Prof. A. V. Williams Jack- 
son points out, the continuity of their descent from the ancient 
rulers of the land. The eminent traveller and explorer 
Sir Aurel Stein, who is knpwn as uehermensch (superman), 
also mentions the existence to this day of a tribe called 
Kaiyanian in SistSn, on the banks of the Helmand. 

King Pashang of Turan sent an embassy to the Persian 
OQurt to negotiate peace on the terms that the original 
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partition of the domains by Feridun between his three sons 
should be maintained and the Jihhn taken as the border line 
of Iran and Turan. 'rhese terms were accepted and a treaty 
was ratified between the two powers. 

Firdausi and other Eastern chroniclers give Kai Kobad a 
reign of 100 years; but according to the Pahlavi Bfindeheshn 
his rule lasted for fifteen years. He was a just, clement and 
benevolent prince and sliowed much solicitude for the welfare 
of his subjects. He buill a number of towns and made Istakhr 
his capital. Tabari makes him a contemporary and intimate 
friend of King Solomon. 

On his death his eldest son Kai Kails came to the throne. 

IL Kai Kaus. 


Before proceeding with an account oi this king's reign, 



we will give some 
account of the birth and 
early days of the redoub¬ 
table paladin Rustam, 
who now plays the fore¬ 
most part in Kaiyanian 
history and to the narra'- 
tion of whose marvellous 
career Firdausi has 
devoted a considerable 
and the best portion of 
his Sh^Lh-nA)meh. The 
poet declares in his other 
work Yusif va Zalikha 
that he will spend half of 
his life in filling the world 
with the name and fame 
of Rfistam. 


Kai KAat. 
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This hero belongs to that period which is partly historic 
and partly legendary, and here the great poet's genius and art 
are seen at their best. As a matter of fact after the death of 
Edstam the charm of the Shfih-nameh visibly diminishes. 

Tabari and Masoudi, who flourished before Firdausi's 
time, as well as the Armenian Moses of Chorene who flourished 
in the fifth century, have supplied in their histories several 
particulars regarding Rustam. There is not a word about him 
in the extant Avesta, but he is mentioned in Pahlavi and 
Pazend literature. So, although the story of this formidable 
champion of Iran and his family is wrapt in fable, as regards 
his historical existen('e we must admit with Sir Percy Sykes 
(S. T. T. ^1. P., 352) that such a champion or a family of cham¬ 
pions did exist, and as their history is given so circumstantially 
almost down to historical times, there is every probability that 
their exploits have a substratum of truth. 

The father of Rustam was Zal (also known as Dastan), 
son of Sam, the World-Champion, and Rodaba, the beautiful 
daughter of Meherab, king of Cabul. Zal had from birth 
white hair, white eyebrows, and white eyelashes, on which 
account Sam took aversion to him and ordered him to be cast 
out on Mount Alburz. This abandonment of his child by Sam 
reminds us of a practice observed in ancient Sparta. In that 
state, as soon as a child was born its parent was required to 
bring it for examination to officials appointed for that purpose. 
If these officials considered the child as unlikely to grow up 
healthy and robust, it was abandoned on the hills to perish. 

On the mountain where YAl was abandoned Simfirgh (lit., 
Thirty birds), a fabulous eagle, had its abode, and by it the 
child was fed, bred and brought up. In all probability this was 
no bird, but a hermit who had bis solitary cell there. 

When Zf\l was seven years old, his father felt remorse 
and brought him home. 

Astrologers had predicted that Roda,ba'8 child would be 
a hero of unequalled prowess and wisdom, such as the world 
had never seen. At the time of her delivery a surgical opera¬ 
tion was performed on her so that the child might be born 
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alive. At the instance of the Simurgh, she was drugged with 
wine in order to produce insensibility to pain and the surgical 
operation was performed by means of which the child was 
born alive. This operation, which is now known as Caesarian 
operation from the fact of Julius Caesar having been brought 
out alive by this means, reveals a knowledge of obstetrics in 
Iran which one would not have expected in those early days. 

Soon after the delivery liodaba felt such relief that she 
exclaimed -^ 4 ! Ba-rastam ] gham dmad basar^* 

I am relieved ; grief is over.”) From this the child was given 
the name Rastam or Rdstam. In the Pahlavi books Bhnde- 
heshn, Aiyadgar-i Zariran, and Shatroih^-i AirAn his name is 
given as Rutastam, which literally means “ strong growth.” 

When some years later Sam came from his domains to see 
his grand-child, he was astonished at the beauty of his person, 
the lustre of his face, and his leonine courage and tiger-like 
strength, and to Zal and Rustam he addressed some words of 
grave advice. liehold !” said he, Never do anything except 
what is just and right. Loyally observe the sovereign's com¬ 
mands. Attach greater value to wisdom than to wealth. All 
through life abstain from evil deeds, and seek the path of 
godliness. Remember that the world is fickle in her favours. 
Let the covert thoughts and overt acts always harmonize. 
Never turn a single step away from righteousness.” All 
through his long and eventful life, Rdstam remained a man of 
piety and never departed from his grandfather’s admonition. 

One of the earliest feats of strength and bravery displayed 
by Rustam during his boyhood was felling, in the darkness of 
night, with a single blow of his grandfather s ponderous iron 
mace, a powerful white elephant belonging to the king and kept 
at Sistan that had become violent and escaping from its chains 
was trampling people to death. 

The famous heroes of ancient day s usually wore the skins 
of wild beasts. Hercules wore for his chief armour the skin 
of the Nemaean lion whom he had slain and the Greek and 
Trojan chiefs put on the skins of lions and panthers. Rfistam’s 
coat of mail, called Babre-bydn, was made from the hide of 
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the Babra, a powerful beast of the leonine species. It was 
^roof against fire, would not sink in water and could resist the 
severest thrusts of sword and spear. 

Several notable kings and warriors of the past had 
renowned favourite horses. King Kai Khiisrau had his 
Behazid C the well-born”) horse, whose story is told by Frdausi. 
Alexander the Great had his Bucephalus, and Khusrau Parviz 
his 8habdiz. Eustam had his charger Eakhsh, a handsome, 
powerful and almost humanly sagacious steed, whom Kirdausi^s 
epic has made proverbially famous. It was the only steed 
that would not bend down like a bow under his ponderous 
body. It was as fleet of foot as the deer, and its shiny coat 
was dappled over, like blossoms of the rose upon a saffron 
lawn. 

The first military adventure of Eustam in his early days 
was the capture of the fort of Mount Sapend. By a clever 
ruse he gained an entry into this impenetrable fortress with 
a band of warriors and surprised the garrison. An enormous 
quantity of gold, jewellery and valuable gems was taken as 
booty.. The place was entirely demolished and the death of 
his valiant ancestor Nariman, who had been done to death by 
the soldiers of the fort rolling down on him a piece of rock, 
was thus singularly avenged. 

i Sir John Malcolm identifies the fort of Mount Sapend, 
which Eustam took, with a famous stronghold, known on 
account of its appearance as The White Castle ”, situated in 
the province of Pars, about seventy-six miles north-west of 
Shiraz, on a high hill which is almost perpendicular on every 
side. The ascent is nearly three miles; for the last five or 
six hundred yards the summit is so difficult of approach that 
the slightest opposition, if well directed, must render it impreg¬ 
nable. In 1810 it was in possession of the tribe of Mumasenni, 
one of the aboriginal tribes of Persia. Their means of defence 
were probably the same as in the days of Efistam: a line of 
large stones ranged in regular order around the edges of a 
piJeoipice. Each stone is wedged in by a smaller; when that 
is removed, the larger stone, or rather rock, is hurled down 
wd »WeepB everything before it. 
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In his very first encounter with Iran’s ceaseless adversary 
Afr^siab, Rustani dexterously took grip of his girdle and wapted 
to take him as a captive to Kai Kobad. But the girdle broke, 
and Afrasiilb fell down and at this critical moment several 
Tartar cavaliers rushed up and bore AfrasiAb away, and thisi 
early opportunity of Efistam to relieve Persia for ever of her, 
bitterest and most persistent foe was lost. 

We ha .'c said above that Kaikobild was succeeded by his; 
son Kai Kaus. It is mentioned in the Parikh JebAn-Arii that 
the surname of this king was Nimurd, which in the Arabic, 
language is lam yeviat. or immortal, corruptly altered intdl 
Nimrod; and Firdausi alludes to an ancient tradition that' 
KA,us and Nimrod wore one and the same person :— 

(“ I have heard that Nimrod was K4hs.”) 

Kai Kitus, who was of an impetuous nature, soon after 
coming to the throne, made the determination to undertake 
an invasion of Ma/onder.% (ITyrcania), which was the country 
of the divs. Tits, Giv, Gudarz and other wise counsellors of, 
his tried to dissuade him from this most hazardous undertaking, 
but to no purpose. The expedition, as was expected, ended 
in disaster. While Kai Kiihs was encamped in the night in. 
the plain near the city of Mazenderan confident of seizing it 
on the following day, Div-i-Sapid (“ The White Demon”), 
whom the king of Miizenderan had summoned to his aid, 
enveloped the Iranians in a cloud of smoke of pitchy darkness, 
and rained down on them showers of bricks and stones from 
the sky. Kai Kitils and two-thirds of his men were struck 
with blindness. 

The dive of MAizenderiln were savages in the matter of 
their religion and crude in many of their ways. But in arts, 
crafts, and science they must have been better versed than the 
more polished Persians. We have seen that the Peshdddian 
Tehmhrasp, the Demon-Binder, learnt several languages and 
the art of writing from the divs, and his successor Jamshid 
employed them to make bricks, erect walls, palaces, andjbaths, 
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and to build for him a flying throne (what we may now call an 
aeroplane) and pilot it through the air. If we took a knowledge 
of this sort on the part of these divs as a fact, it would do no 
great violence to our common sense further to extend our 
belief and take as fact, not fiction, the story of the Div-i-Sapid 
raising the darkening cloud of smoke which blinded the 
Iranian king and most of his troops, and his raining on them 
showers of stone from the sky. It might be surmised that 
these Mazenderanis possessed the secret of manufacturing tear 
and poison gases, and raising dark curtains of smoke, as well as 
throwing down destructive missiles from aeroplanes, millennia 
before modern scientists could imagine these things. 

Arzang, one of the leaders of the divs, secured Kai KAds 
and the other captives with chains and marched them off to 
the city of Mitzenderitn and delivered them into the hands of 
the king of that country. 

When ZX\ learnt of this catastrophe, he directed Eiistam 
to proceed forthwith to Mfizenderiin and effect the release of 
Kai K^hs and his men. The ordinary route to that country 
was a long one and it had taken Kai Kahs six months to reach 
it. There was another much shorter route which could be 
traversed in a couple of weeks, but it was full of sorcery and 
dangers of all sorts. Putting on his Babr^-byto, and fully 
armed, Rhstam bestrode Bakhsh and took his route. 

O’er him who seeks the battle-field 
Nobly his prisoned king to free. 

Heaven will extend its saving shield, 

• And crown his arms with victory. 

(Atkinson.) 

So, by the grace of God, Rdstam’s arms were crowned 
with victory. He passed unscathed through the Hafta Kluhi 
or the seven frightful stages of the journey, overcoming every 
peril and destroying every ferocious beast and demon that 
infested the region or disputed his advance. At the sixth 
stage he encountered Arzang, whose head he tore off from the 
body. At the seventh stage the White Demon himself con¬ 
fronted him, but after a fierce struggle Bhstam lifted him up 
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bodily and dashed him on the ground with such force that 
his gigantic frame was shattered and life left him. Ehstam 
performed ablutions with clean water from a spring, bowed 
his head to the ground and offered prayers to his Maker Who 
had granted him the victory. 

We learn from Mr. Benjamin (B. P. P., 301) that there is 
actually a tribe existing to this day among the Albhrz moun¬ 
tains or the fastnesses of ancient Hyroania, which still bears 
the name of 1)1 v Sefeed and whom intelligent Persians consider 
to be the remnants of a redoubtable race of barbarians who 
were overcome by Kustam. He rightly says that it is not 
often that a national legend that dates thirty or forty centuries 
back can be so satisfactorily traced to actual occurrences. 
Ehstam engaged in deadly combat with the Div-i-Sapid is a 
favourite design, which frequently reappears with variations in 
the emblazoned tiles of Persian artists. 

The victorious paladin eSected the release of the king of 
Iran and all his men from their bonds, and cured their blind¬ 
ness by applying blood extracted from the White Demon’s heart 
to their eyes. 

M'Azeuderan being conquered, Kai Kaus now led an expedi¬ 
tion against the King of Berber, who had proved refractory, 
and brought him under subjugation. He then turned his arms 
against the kings of HamavarAn* (Yemen), Misr (Egypt), and 
Shilm (Syria), who had formed a league against him, and reduced 
them to submission. These expeditions and victories, which 
relate to the legendary period, but still cannot be rejected as 
fable, show that those writers who, slavishly following one 
after another, have generalized that the Persian dreaded and 
abhorred the sea have ignored the true facts.t From early 

* Acoordiag to Darmesteter, H&mtivaran is a form of the word Himyar, a synonym 
for Yemen, and Berber is the modern Berbera on the Somali ooast opposite Aden. 
Tabari, Masoudi and Thalibi agree in crediting KailB with the temporarj^ conquest of 
Yemen. 

t Ndeldeke raontiona that Firdausi has no experience whatever of the sea and even 
of travelling by aea. Hadi Hasan writes in his History of Persian Navigation that 
the Shfih nuraeh may be searched in vain for an account of ships or nautical technique. 
This defect, which the Sh&h-nAmeh shares with Persian literature in general, has atreng- 
thened the theory of Persian aversion to the sea. But, as Hadi Hasan sententiously 
observes (p. 13 ), though Persian literature has feared and avoided the sea, Persia has pot. 
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times Persia appears to have commanded the sea. Firdausi 
mentions that Kai Kaus had embarked with his troops in 
innumerable ships and barges j jjS ) and sailed a thou¬ 
sand farsangs or leagues; and Mirkhond tells us that this king 
had marched to India, after the conquest of which he returned 
by way of Mekrfin and remained some time in Sistfin. 

Kai K4us having learnt that the Shah of HA,mAvarj\n had a 
very beautiful daughter, by name SodA^ba, asked for her hand 
in marriage. The Shah had no wish to be separated from his 
daughter, to whom he was greatly attached. But he had no 
option but to comply with the demand of his conqueror, and 
Sod Aba became the consort of the Iranian monarch. 

One week after the wedding the spiteful Shah of Hamava- 
ran invited Kai Kaiis to be his guest. In spite of Sodaba s 
dissuasion, Kai Kaus accepted the invitation and proceeded to 
the city of Shahe, where preparations on a most lavish scale 
were made for the reception of the royal son-indaw. After a 
period of rejoicings and revelry, Kai Kaus prepared to go. By 
a preconcerted plan troops from Berber had approached 
Hamavaran and waylaid Kai Kaus and bis retinue, who had no 
suspicion of treachery and were taken unawares. The king, 
with his chiefs, Giv, GMarz, Tds and Gurgin, and the rest of 
his escort, were seized and imprisoned in a remote impregnable 
fortress which stood on the top of a lofty mountain. The Shah 
sent some of his court damsels to bring back Sodaba to his 
palace, but the princess declared that she preferred death to 
separation from her husband. So he sent her to the dungeon 
where Kai KAds was. 

When the news travelled to AfrasiAb that the throne of 
Persia was without a king, this ever watchful adversary of Iran 
collected his vast Tartar hordes and overran the country. He 
routed th® Persian troops, took many prisoners, and made 
himself master of Persia. 

As soon as Riistam came to hear of the disaster that had 
overtaken Kai KAds by the treachery of the Shah of HAmA- 
varAn, he collected his troops and hurried across to 
HA^mAVarAn by s^^ ip a fle^t of galleys as the land route was 
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long and tedious. He utterly vanquished the triple forces of 
HamtlvarA^n, Berber and Misr and captured the ruler of Syria 
and sixty other chieftains. The warrior Gorazeh seized 
the Shah of Berber and forty of his chiefs, -and Zaw^reh, 
a brother of Eustam, cleft the king of Misr from the head to 
the waist by a single stroke of his sharp steel. The Shah of 
Ha,mA.varAin, seeing the carnage that was going on, humbly 
solicited peace and offered to pay tribute and restore Kai 
KAus and all his chiefs and men, together with all the rich 
booty which had been seized. The soldiers of the three king¬ 
doms also begged B-ustam for mercy and took a vow that 
henceforth they would not entertain enmity with Persia. The 
victorious paladin pardoned them all and also released all his 
captives. Ivai Kaus, too, forgave the Shah of Hamavaran for 
his treachery and received from him valuable gifts. 

Kai KAus now made preparations for regaining his king¬ 
dom of Persia from the usurper Afrasiab. His own forces 
were reinforced by a hundred thousand horsemen from H4ma- 
var^n, Berber and Misr. 

Afrasiab took his measures to confront the attacking army 
and harangued his soldiers inciting them to show their mettle 
on the battle-day. He promised to bestow a kingdom and the 
hand of his daughter, together with the title of Sapehbud 
(Commandant of the Forces), upon the warrior who should pull 
down “ The Hagzi* of evil descent” {Le,, Rustam) from his 
saddle and make him bite the dust. Such a tempting offer 
fired many a Turanian warrior with the ambition to try 
conclusions with that champion. But they only courted death. 
Rhstam and other heroes of Iran laid about them with such 
good will and vigour that two-thirds of the army of Turan lay 
dead on the field. AfrAsiSb, distressed and broken-hearted, 
fled to Turan. ‘‘ He had come to seek sweet hon^ in the 
world, but found bitter poison.” 

Kai KtlbdB returned to PArs and re-established the splend¬ 
our of his throne* He wrote a royal firman to his champion 

* Saka8t4ii or Sistan means the land of the Sakas. So Rilstam, ruling in Sistlln, 
waa a Saki. Hit enemies taunted him m a (M* Ai. E*, II, 286.) 
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and liberator Eustam advancing him from the rank of 
vassalage to the dignity of sovereignty and bestowing on him 
afresh and hereditarily the dominion of Nimrdz, together 
with the titles of Jalidn-Pelielwdii World Champion”) and 
Tahamtan (“Strong-bodied” or “Powerful”). Jle also 
presented to him a kingly crown set with gems, a royal throne, 
a gold embroidered royal robe, a splendid necklace, and a 
costly armlet, together with many other gifts of considerable 
value. The royal letters patent for the sovereignty of 
Nimrdz were indited on cloth of gold with scented ink of 
aloewood, musk, ambergris and wine. 

Kai Kdus continued to rule with justice and liberality, so 
that the whole land was prosperous. Put there was in be 
another carious incident in the chequered career of this king. 

One day as he was starting on a hunt, a div. disguised as 
a domestic servant, approached him, and, bending down low to 
the ground, presented to him a bouquet and regaled him with 
a song as under :— 

Thou ai t great as king can ()c. 

Boundless in thy majesty; 

What is all this earth to th(‘e 
All beneath the sky ? 

Peris, mortals, demons, hear 
Thy commanding voice*, with leai : 

Thou art lord of all things htun*, 

But thou canst not fly. 

There remains for thee to know 
Things above, as things beluw, 

How the planets roll; 

How the sun his light displays, 

How the moon darts forth h(3r rays; 

How the nights succeed tlie days ; 

What the secret cause betrays, 

And who directs the whole ? (Atkinson.) 

Kai Kails, always impetuous, deceived by the div’s artful 
song, had no thought but to ascend the heavens and explore 
their secrets and count the stars. A throne of aloe wood was 
prepared, in which he took his seat. Four powerful Okdbs* or 

• The Jehfinara mentions Kergasdn ( vultures). 
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eagles, one bound at each corner of if, bore it aloft on their 
wings.* hey flew on, until, their strength exhausted, they 
came turubliug down from the sky with the throne, which, 
carried away l)y a wind, fell in a desert of China. By a mira¬ 
cle the king escaped unhurt. li.ustauj, Gudarj^, and Tds, who 
were out in search of him, found him and l)rought him back to 
his palace. Sir \V. Ouseley is of opinion that this fable origi¬ 
nated probably in the fondness of this king for astronomical 
studies, as he declared tha^ he would explore the secrets of the 
Spheres and count one by one the star;, of heaven. 

We DOW come to the st(»ry of Itusiam and his son Sohrab. 
one of the most stirring and tragic (Episodes in the ShAh- 
iiaineh, made familiar to English readers by Matthew Arnold’s 
poem. 

Now tnrtlicr mark tlio s(^aiH‘lil(‘ss ways ot Heaven, 

Falli«‘j' iuid son to mortal combat driven! 

Alas! tlie lab- oi sorrow must. bo. told. 

The talc ol tcais, derived iroiii minstrel old. 

(AtKixsok.) 

Sir Henry Layard in the account of his travels in 
Kho/estan and other mountainous regions mentions that even 
the bold warriors of these mountains weep like little children 
as they listen to the recital of this tragic episode. 

One day while out hunting, Eustam approacho.d the 
marches of Turan, and seeing a multitude of onagers in a wmod, 
shot one and roasting it made a repast of it. Then he drunk 
water from a spring and laid himself down for sleep, leaving 
his Ihikhsh to gr.tze. Borne 'J'artar horsemen saw the 
famous charger and captured him with a lasso, but not until 
three of them were killed and others severely injured by that 
powerful steed. 

When liustam awoke from his slumber, he noticed the 
disappearance of his favourite mount. Eollowing the traces 
of his footsteps, he came to Samangan.t On his approach, the 
king of that place went to him on foot, with his courtiers, to 

* This adventure of Kai Kads is similar to that of the Babylonian hero Etana, 
who was carried up to the heavens an the back of an eagle. 

i Sir Percy Sykes identifies Samangfin with the town of Semalg4n on the Aatrab&d-* 
Boojnourd road, now occupied by the KOrds. 
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receive him With due respect. Eustam reijuested him to 
have his missing horse looked for and restored to him, and 
warned him that otherwise he would cut off the head of every 
one of his chieftains with his trusty sword. The king 
promised that he would give immediate directions for the 
search of the horse, and offer(;d his hospitality, which the 
champion accepted. Ehstam was right royally served, and 
when after much revelry he left the festive board, he was 
conducted to a sumptuously decorated bedroom. When a 
part of the night had passed and the morning star began to 
cross the sky, some low whispers reached his ears. He saw 
a slave girl, with a scented lamp, approaching his bed and 
behind her was a most beautiful maiden. 

Shyly the maiden admitted tliat she was the king's 
daughter Tahmineh and had fallen in love with him on 
account of the many marvellous tales that she had htiard of 
his prowess and courage and his wonderful achievements, and 
had taken a vow that she would marry only him and no other 
husband. Eustam was delighted to hear the beautiful maiden’s 
sweet confession. He obtained the consent, most willingly 
given, of the maiden’s royal father to their marriage. 

The hero could not remain long with her, and when they 
parted he removed an armlet (molireh) from his arm and 
handed it to her, saying that should a daughter be born to her 
it should be plaited in her hair, but if she gave birth to a son 
it should be bound on his arm as his father’s token. He held 
his beautiful wife in a close embrace and covering her eyes 
and brow with kisses, vaulted upon his Kakhsh, which had 
been restored to him, and galloped away to SisUn. 

At the close of nine months, Tahmineh gave birth to a 
^On, who shone like the moon and was the very image of 
Efistam, Sam and Nariman. He laughed at his birth and his 
face became rosy. So he was named Sohrab or SurkhtLb, 
which means “ of the rosy face.” When he was ten years of age 
there was none in the land who could wrestle with him. Lion 
hunting was child’s sport to him. He could seize the fastest 
horse by its tail and bring it to a stop. 
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One day he demanded from his mother to tell him who 
his father was. '‘Why am ],” asked he, ‘^loftier than my 
milk-fellows, and why does my head reach, as it were, to the 
skies? When asked about my father, what am I to say?*' 
Tahmineh replied, “Eejoice at what I am about to disclose 
to thee, hut do not be rash. 'J^he renowned champion Rilstam 
is thy parent and thou art of the heroic line of Nariman, 
Sam and Zal. Hence thy head is loftier than the sky.” 
She then gave to Sohrab for perusal the letter which Rilstam 
had sent to her on his receiving news of Sohrl^b’s birth, and 
delivering to him the three purses of gold and three valuable 
gems which Rustam had sent along with the letter, she 
advised Sohrab to guard them carefully as they might one 
day servo to establish liis identity, and said, Let not. Rtlstam 
hear of thee, for should he come to know of thy valour and 
other great merits he is sure to summon thee and I will be 
disconsolate at our separation. Also let never Afrasiab know, 
for he is thy father's most inveterate foe and out of spite might 
work thee harm." Of course it was impossible for a boy of 
Sohrab’s spirit to a(*cept this advice. He said be would 
collect an army of warlike Tartars, and invade Persia, and 
entrust the crown, throne nnd treasures of that country to 
his illustrious sire, und would then attack Turan and expel 
Afrasilb from his throne. “ Since Rustam is my sire and I his 
son,” he added, ‘‘ there ought not to be, and shall not remain, 
any otht^r monarch in the world. When the sun and moon are 
shining, why should stars raise their heads ?” 

The crafty Afrasiab, who was not unacquainted with 
Sohrab's birth, set about contriving to further his own ambitious 
designs by using this raw youthful enthusiast to destroy the 
might of Persia. He sent two wise warriors, Homan and 
Barman, to Sohrab with many rich gifts and an army, and 
with a royal missive telling him that if wanted he would lend 
him still more troops to enable him to dethrone the despot 
Kai K^us, and ascend the throne of Iran himself and give the 
world rest from strife. To his generals he gave strict injunc¬ 
tions to take every possible action that Sohrab and Rhstam 
might never know of each other’s identity. He entertained 
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the hope that when the father and son, ignorant of their rela¬ 
tionship, entered the lists, the youthful Sohriib was certain to 
overpower the aged warrior and the world being rid of Riistam, 
it would not take long to destroy SohrA,b by some stratagem, 
and when both were destroyed, the defeat of Kai KA^ils and the 
seizure of Iran would be an easy task for him. 

The artless Sohrab accepted the cunning Turanian King’s 
offer, and led the Tartar army against Persia. 

Kai Kaus summoned Rustam to his aid. For thn^e 
succeeding days Rustam and Sohrab were engaged in single 
combat. On the first two days the old champion had the 
worse of it. But on the third day, in the course of their 
wrestle, Rustam taking a firm grip of Sohrilb’s girdle employed 
his utmost strength and dashed him to the ground, and 
swiftly drew his sharp scimitar and plunged it into the .young 
hero’s heart. 

Writhing with pain Sohrab in murmur.'^ sigluMl — 

And thus to Rustam—“ Vaunt not in thy i)ri(lp ; 

“ Upon myself this sorrow liave T brought. 

'‘Thou but the instrumimt of late—which wrought 
“My downfall : thon art guiltless—guiltless (juitn : 

“O had J seen my father in th(‘ tight, 

“My glorious lather! Tjif(‘ will soon bo o’er, 

“ And his great deeds enchant my soul no moiv! 

“ Of him my mother gave the mark and sign, 

“For him f sought, and what an (nid is mitu' ! 

“ My only wish on earth, my constant sigh, 

“Him to behold and with that wish 1 die. 

“ But hope not to elude his piercing siglit, 

“ In vain for thee the deepest glooms of night ; 

“ Couldst thou through ocean’s deptlis tor refuge tly, 

“ Or midst the star-beams track the upper sky, 

“ Rustam with vengeance armed, will reach thee there, 

“ His soul, the prey of anguish and despair.” 

An icy horror chills the Champion’s heart, 

His brain whirls round with agonising smart; 

O’er his wan cheek no gushing sorrow s flow, 

Senseless he sinks beneath the weight of woe ; 

Relieved at length, with frenzied look he cries ; 

“ Prove thou art mine, confirm my doubting eyes! 
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For I am Rustam !” Piercing was the groan, 

Which from his torn heart burst—as wild and lone, 

He gazed upon him. Dire amazement shook 
The dying youth, and mournful thus Im spoke : 

“ If thou art Rustam, cruel is thy pari, 

" No warmth paternal seems to fill thy heart ; 

Else hadstthou known me, when, with strong desiie, 

I fondly claimed thee for my valiant sire ; 

‘'Now from my body stiip the shilling mail, 

" T^ntie these ban(K, m'e life and fefding fail ; 

“ And on my :irni the direful orool behold ! 

“Thy sacred hrac{dei ei nTulgent gold! 

‘When t!ie lend 1)razen diums were hrard afar, 

“ And echoing niund, proclaifued the, pending v/ar, 

“ Whilst parting tears mv mother’s (‘yes overfiovved, 

“This mystie gift h(ir biir'ting h(‘ait bestowed ! 

“ ‘'Take this’, <h(‘ said, ‘ thy lather'- token wear, 

“‘And ])romised glory wdl reward thy care’. 

“The honi eome, hut fraught with hith r wo(', 

■■ W(‘ meet in 1.1 o(m 1 to wail tin* fatal blow.’' 

(Atkinson.) 

Loosening Sohrab’s mail, liustam with bewildered eyes 
saw his unhappy gift, the bracelet, and fell prostrate on the 
ground. With deep groans he bewailed that by his own 
unnatural hand his valiant son had been slain, and he rent his 
hair and clothes in anguish and despair. 

In Erivtin, the capital of Eussian Armenia, there is a 
palace of the Persian period, adjoining a mosque, the audience- 
hall of which has its walls adorned by historic paintings, among 
which Prof. A. V. Williams Jackson, during his visit to Persia 
in 1903, was most interested to find those of Sohrab and 
Eustam and of Peramurz, Eustam’s second son. 

We will now take up the story of prince Siawush, the son 
and heir of King Kai Kaiis. His mother was not queen 
Sodaba ; but another wife of the king, whose father was the ruler 
of Bhlgi\hr. His grace and virtues were equal to his glorious 
beauty. One of the blessings with which the prophet Zoroaster 
addressed King Vishtaspa when for the first time he approached 
him was “ Srirem hVierpem anchrvanem havdhi yathd Jewa 
n 
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Sydvarshhio (“Be thou beauteous in person and guileless 
like Sulwiish! ”); and among the blessings which the otficiating 
priests invoke, in the Pazend language, upon a marrying 
Zoroastrian couple there is this one, “ HMid bed chin 
Sydvakslh ” (“ In looks be ye as beauteous as Siflwush”). 

Hiawiish was brought up at the court of Kfistam, where he 
acquired every accomplishment aud was instructed in the art of 
government and military arts and in all the virtues required 
‘n a royal prince. One day he expressed his desire to visit his 
father. So Eustam took him to the royal court where Kai 
Ivaus received him with joy, and bestowed on him the province 
of Kohistan. 

Queen Sodaba, on beholding the beauteous person of Sia- 
wush, was seized with desperate love for him. But as he resist(‘d 
all her overtures, she determined to wreak signal revenge 
upon him. She tore ht^r dress, screamed aloud and rushed 
out of her chamber, and going to the king, with tears in her 
eyes and many lamentations, complain(‘d to him that Siawush 
had attempted to outrage her virtue. Jvai Kaus was conscious 
of his son’s guiltlessness, but as Sodaba persisted in her accusa- 
tions, he resolved to put the prince to the ordeal of fire to prove 
his innocence. Siawush put up a silent prayer to the Almighty 
Protector, and rode boldly on his horse through the raging 
flames of the immense fire which had been built and came out 
at the other end with radiant face and absolutely unharmed. 
He emerged with his raiment and his horse “ as unstained as 
if he was bearing jessamines”. The king and the people rejoiced. 
Kai KaCis folded him in a warm embrace and ordered the 
public executioner to hang the hypocritical queen on a gibbet 
in a public square. But the good-natured Siawush interceded 
and persuaded the king to pardon her. 

The restless AfrA/siab once more crossed the Jihun and 
invaded Persia. Siftwush obtained from his father the 
command of an army and proceeded to confront the Turanians 
with the assistance of Kfistam. Five vtobeds bore the 
standard of KSveh. When the two armies were two marchtB 
apart Afr^siftb, who had bad a terrible dream, which was int^D- 
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preted by soothsayers as prophesying disaster at the hands of 
Siflwush, was seized with nervousness and giving up the idea 
of hostility opened negotiations for peace. Siilwush took 
Rflstam’s advice and agreed to suspend hostility if AfrAsiab 
restored all the territories of Iran then held by him and gave a 
hundred of his kinsmen as hostages. The King of Turan 
complied with these terms and delivered Kokharil, Samarkand, 
Sughd, Chtlij and Sepunjab to the Iranian ])rince. 

Itustam conveyed in person to Kai Kads Siawiish’s 
missive communicating to him the term-, of the peace. The 
king was mightily displeased that Siiiwush should have accep¬ 
ted peace at a time when there was a certainty of thoroughly 
crushing Afrasiab, who had been thrown into extrer.ae con 
sternation and nervousness by his terrible dream, lie for¬ 
warded to Siawasli, by the hand of Tus, a strongly worded 
despatch, wherein he wrote that by the wiles o'.' .Afrasiab he had 
been deceived into receiving a hundred obscure individuals, 
who collectively were not worth a barber surgeon’s fee, but 
such was always the result whenever the aged entrusted 
matters of importance to boys, lie commanded the prince to 
send to him in chains the hundred Turanian hostages, to return 
his presents to Afrasiab, and to lead the Iranian army into 
Turan and not to leave that country without his orders. The 
despatch directed that if Siawush was unable to acquit himself 
of this important charge, he should deliver the battle standard, 
the war chest and the army to Tvis and return to the king’s 
court. 

Sia,wu8h and Riistain were mortally offended at these 
peremptory and unjust orders. Hhe paladin returned to his 
own domain, and the prince said that he deemed it unlawful to 
violate his pledged word and held God’s commands supreme 
over those of earthly monarchs. lie sent back the Turanian 
hostages to their sovereign, delivered the charge of the army to 
Tris, and went himself into Turan along with one of Afriisiilb’s 
distinguished nobles, Piriln Wisah. 

The prince’s adherence, in spite of his father’s orders, to 
the pledge given by him to the enemy recalls to our mind the 
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moral principle which is enunciated in v, 2 of Meher Yasht in 
these wordsSpitama ! never break thy pledge, be it 
with a co-religiouist or with one of another faith. It is said 
in V, 5, fargard IV, of the VendidM that the punishment and 
evil consequences of a breach of promised word affect not only 
the breaker of the word but also his near relatives. 

Si^wush received a most hearty reception from Afnisiab 
and his subjects. From the city-gates to the palace, gold and 
incense were scattered over his head; and the king said that he 
would be a father to him and cherish him. 

As days passed the prince rose in the king’s affection and 
esteem, and was married to his lovely and acconi])lished 
daughter Ferangiz, and given a royal Jirman, inscribc^d on 
silk, bestowing on him the sovereignty of a pro\iuce on(‘ 
hundred farsangs in length, extending eastwards from dkiran 
as far as the sea of China. 

Gurshivaz and other kinsmen of Afr«\si;il) became intensely 
jealous of the Iranian prince and began to plot to bring about 
his ruin. They tilled the king’s ears with dc'ceitful tales of 
the prince’s treacherous communications with the Court of 
Iran and of his design of making Turan a part of the Persian 
Empire. At first Afrasiab gave no heed to these accusations 
and believed in the innocence and true faith of his son-in-law. 
But at last the conspirators succeeded in rousing his suspicions, 
and he told Gurshivaz that if things were as reported, Siawush 
might be slain. 

The saintly Siawush had forebodings of his coming end. 
He foretold to Ferangiz that Afrasiab would have his head cut 
off without any fault on his part, lie communicated his last 
wishes to her and prophesied that she, who had been five 
months pregnant, would give birth to a son who would become 
illustrious and would be called Kai Khfisrau. He let loose 
his favourite mount Behzad, put his crown, throne, helmet 
and all other valuables into fire and prepared to flee to Persia 
together with his retinue of a thousand Persians. They 
proceeded about half a farsang when they espied Afrasi^Lb 
C 9 ming up with his army. The Persian guards expressed 
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roadiaess to ti^ht the Turaniaus notwithstanding their great 
inferiority in number, but Siawush forbade all opposition and 
said that if he fought Afrasiab he would be degrading his 
lineage. To Afrasiab he said:—‘'King! why hast thou come 
with thy army to atta(3k me ? Why dost thou want to kill me, 
who am innocent of guilt, and thus give cause foi war 
between our two nations ? ’ This apjjeal went in vain. 
Instigated by Gurshiva/ Afiasiab ordered an attack. True 
to his word Siawush die' not raist; his weapons against 
the ruran.^jis, nor period ted Lis Iranians io d(> so. The 
lalier were massacred to a man and Liawush, covered with 
wounds, drop])(sl down from Ins lior.se. A Turanian, named 
(lirui Zarab, bound his bamm and otjiers pnt a rope round 
his neck. Ni wil hsba nditi;: ilie strong remonstrances of the 
warrior Lib um a, orolher of I'iran. and the entreaties of 
Id’rangi/. Afrasiab lisieiiecl to tbt* (■i‘aftv words of Gurshivaz 
and ordered Gnmi to diMg Siawush away to a lonely spot 
and kill liim. tiirui dragged Siawush by his hairs to a 
distant place .incl cut off his head over a golden bowl, into 
wliich bis blood was allowcal to How. Ho then emptied the 
bowl in a placa* when' b(^ bad been dirt'cted to take it. On 
the siioi where the blood of thi^ ])ioii:s prituai was poured out 
tliere .sprang ii[) a [dant whiedi is known as Ivhimi Hyawuslidti 
(“ tlie blood of Sjawush”) and is believed to possess wonderful 
virtues. 

In due (a)ursc Ferangi/ gave birth to a lovely son, who 
was named Kai Khusrau. Piran informed Afrasiab of this 
event and was ordered by the latter to send the ehild away to 
the hills to be brought up among shepherds, so that when he 
grew up he might not have any knowledge of his lineage and 
of the events of the past. Kai Khusrau was accordingly 
handed over to the shepherds of Mount Kalu. As he grew up 
he began to show the ([ualities and natural instincts of his high 
birth. At the age of seven he improvised a bow and an arrow 
for himself and went on a ('base. At the age of ten he hunted 
bears and wolves, and after a time combated tigers and lions, 
and did not heed his foster parent’s remonstrances against his 
rash adventures. The latter informed Piran, who went to see 
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the boy, and charmed with his looks and manners folded him 
in an embrace and brought him to his own palace. Afrasit\b, 
who was troubled by what he had done, sent for Pirto one 
night and said to him that it was not meet that a scion of Shah 
Feridun should be brought up among shepherds, and that so 
long as the boy thought not of what had occurred in the past 
there was no danger to either side, but if at any time he showed 
a hostile disposition his head would be cutoff as was his father’s. 
Piran pretended that the boy having been reared among rude 
mountain shepherds was witless and could have no knowledge 
of the past. He took an oath from the king that he would do 
no harm to the boy and produced him. Before bringing him 
in the king’s presence Piran instructed him to answer any 
questions the king might put to him as if he were an idiot. 
Afrasiab was thus persuaded that he had nothing to fear from 
the boy, and ordered Piran to send him away with his mother 
to SyAiWushgard. 

One night the warrior Giidar/, who was a grandson of 
Kaveh the blacksmith and one of the most distinguished nobles 
at court, had a dream, in which he saw the angel Saraosh 
riding a raimcloud. The angel told him that his son Giv 
must find Kai Khusrau and bring him back to Iran in order 
that Siawush be avenged. Gfidarz accordingly dispatched his 
son, who went alone for fear of his search for the prince being 
interfered with. For seven years he wandered throughout the 
Turanian domains, till at last one day passing through a forest 
he came upon a boy sitting by the side of a spring of water who 
had beautiful looks and was as straight as the cypress tree. 
Giv recognised him as the prince he was in search of by his 
likeness to 8i8.wush and was further assured of his identity by 
the lad’s showing him on his arm the black mark that all the 
scions of the race bore from the time of Kai Kob^td. 

Giv and Kai Khdsrau proceeded together to Syttwushgard 
to meet Ferangiz, and from there the three took the road to 
Persia and succeeded in escaping from Turan. King Kai KA,ils 
and the Iranians accorded them a most hearty welcome. 

There was an impregnable fortress, Daz-i-Bahman, in the 
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district of Ardabil, which was a seat of the idol-worshippers. 
King Kills, in order to determine who should succeed him, his 
own son Faribourz or Kai Khusrau, the son of Siawush, asked 
them to compete and capture the fortress. Kai Khhsrau 
succeeded, while Faribourz, who had tried first, failed. It is 
said that the holy Fire Azar Bfishasp or Azar Giishap appeared 
on the harness of Kai Khusrau’s horse and by its splendour 
the prince won the fortress. Sir J. J. Modi explains that what 
had happened was an electric phenomenon. It seems that 
Kai Khiisrau installed the Fire, produced by an electric pheno¬ 
menon or by an electric lightning, into a fire-temple. This 
Fire continued to burn in Iran for some time even after the 
Arab conijuest. (Sir J. J. Modi’s Introdn., J. M. J. V., p. XL.) 

Kai Kfius look to a life of seclusion, resigning the throne 
in favour of Kai KhAsrau after a rule of 150 years. 

One of his wise maxims was that the best of things is 
counsel; the most excellent, health; the most complete, security; 
the most delicious, wealth ; the most precious, religion ; and the 
purest, justice. 

Another of his sayings was that actions are the fruits of 
thought, which they resemble just as the fruits of trees 
assimilate to the parent seeds : that is, if the workings of 
intention and the operations of reflection be applied to the 
attainment of perfection in our pursuits, and to the correction 
of evil propensities, all our actions will necessarily terminate 
in the path of righteousness and the causes of prosperity. (M. 
E. S. S , 243.) 

Kai Kdhs transferred the royal residence from Irak to 
Balkh, which continued to be the capital of the Kaiyanians 
until Queen Homai made Madain (Ctesiphon) the capital. In 
the region of Khoras^n, he laid the foundation of the city of 
Samarkand, which centuries afterwards was destined to rise to 
great eminence under the Tartar king Timur (Tamerlane). 
Si^lwush finished it, and Kai Khusrau, who was born there, 
established in it the glorious fire-temple in the treasury whereof 
the first /oroastrian king, Vishtaspa (Gushh^sp), deposited the 
Zoroastrian scriptures indited pn gilded tablet^. 
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III. Kai Khtjsrau. 

Four eminent qualities distinguished the new king, 

namely, high lineage, nobility 
of nature, diligence and 
wisdom. He assembled the 
ministers and nobles of the 
state, and in his address to 
them d('cdared that his prin¬ 
cipal and most suiliibl(‘ 
coneeni was to regard 
wiili attention the state of 
the f'iilti\alors, in order that 
all ranks of his siibjeels 
might ha^'e the lu'cessaries 
of life prepared for iheni, 
and, in tlu' nc‘Xt' [)lac(^ so to 
secnrc*. ih(‘ property of this 
class against oipprc'ssion that 
they iinght chee rfully devott‘ 
themselves to the service of 

lUii 

God and also execute on 
every occasion his royal commands which were in every' way 
conformable to the plciasnre of the Almighty, and, histly, that 
they should be enabled to pray continually for the per])etuity 
of his daily increasing prosperity. (M. li. S. S., 'khese 

sage words of this ancient Iranian sovereign remind us of that 
aphorism of a Parsi king of the historical age, 8hah Ardeshir 
Papekan, which Gibbon mentions :—There can be no power 
without an army, no army without moneyy no money without 
agriculture, and no agriculture without justice/’ They 
disclose, besides, the devotional spirit of these Iranian monarchs 
of the distant past and their conviction that the perpetuity of 
their prosperity could be assured through the prayers offered 
to the Almighty in their behalf by a contented people. 

On one occasion when Kai Kfius was in the company of 
his grandson Kai Khusran and the warriors Z^l and Rustam, 
he related to Kai Khhsrau the tales of the crafts and cruelty 
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of Afrasiab, his unprovoked assaults and ravages, and especially 
his unpardonable crime of the murder in cold blood of his 
saintly and graceful son-in-law, prince Siawush, the father of 
Kai Khusrau, and made him take a solemn vow that he 
would av(mge bis glorious father’s death on the Turanian 
king and would never incline towards amity for him on 
account of his near kinship. 

The chiefs and leaders of Iran waited but the command 
to unsheathe fheir swords and wreak signal vengeance on the 
monarch of 1\iran. Kai Khusrau decided upon a war with 
that country. We need not relate ^he numerous bloody 
engagements which took place and the valorous perfornjances 
of the warriors of both sides. Ikietly, at the ontset the Iranians 
mf‘t with revor^es, but eventually the forces of hhiran, com¬ 
manded by PirAn Wisah, were beaten, the commander was 
slain, and AfrasiAb and his evil genius, Cxurshivaz, were put 
to death ' like two goats”, in avengement of the murder of 
Siawush. 

It is related in the Tfirikh-i-Easbidi that the former 
Sulians of Kashgar claimed to be descendants of Afrasiab and 
traced that monarch’s descent from King Keridiin in the 
following line : —Afrasiab, Pish, Dadinashin, Tur, and Feridun. 
(M. Km., 127.) 

In the Avesta his name is Ilusrav, which means ‘Good 
Glory”, llab/ Abru mentions in his History, on the authority 
of other chroniclers, that Khusrau had a shrine with a pulpit 
made for hijii, which accompanied him in every expedition and 
every place of residence and in which he oSered up prayers, 
worshipping God in unity and exhorting mankind to adore 
Him. lie undertook no affair without careful deliberation. He 
reduced the imposts and maintained the military from his 
treasury. In his testamentary advice he counselled his vizir 
Ghdarz to restore without consideration of cost the irriga- 
tional works and watercourses which Afrasiab had ruinedo 
Among the acts of charity which he enjoined on this minister 
were (1) to help the orphan and the widow, (2) to help the 
aged who were in distress and especially those among them 
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who out of self-respect concealed their poverty, (3) to relieve 
towns and villages from the terrors of ferocious animals, and 
(4) to maintain places of worship. 

The war of Kai Khusrau and Afrasiab narrated by Firdausi 
is half legendary, yet has a considerable element of truth, for 
there are distinct allusions to it in the Avesta and Pahlavi 
writings and traditions are prevalent to this day among Baluchi 
tribes that connect Makran (which was conquered by Kai 
Khusrau and given to {in Irani{in satrap, Ashkash, to govern, 
as related in the Shah-naineh) with the Kriiyjinian rule. There 
are still existing in that region subterranean irrigational 
channels some known as Kausi (m{ide by Kaus) and others as 
Khusravi (made by Khusr{iu), which are believed to have been 
constructed by that satrap. In various places in Ihiluchisian 
are found ancient dams known to the people as {j 7 iGhrt>l)nnds^ 
i,e dams built by Fire-worshippers. These f{icts disclose the 
enlightened policy of the Iranian rulers, who even in con¬ 
quered territories multiplied facilities for agriculiuje in ordf'r 
to increase the prosperity and hap])iness of their subjects. 

Kai Khusrau was childless. Having during a long reign 
of sixty years brought about the fulfilment of all his desires, 
he one day asseuibled his grandees {ind Wfirriors and told them 
that he was sated with human grandeur and was reliinjuishing 
the throne in favour of Loharasp, w^ho was descended from 
a brother of Iving Kai Kaus. Me then proceeded to a wilder¬ 
ness and vanished from sight. One of the blessings addressed 
by Zoroaster to King Vishtaspa, namely, Be tliou as free 
from disease and deatli as w'as Kai Khusrau,” bears evident 
reference to this incident. The story in the Mahabhilrata 
of the renunciation of the Indian king Yudhisthira appears to be 
taken from the Iranian story of Kai Khusrau. 

IV. Kai Loharasp. 

Loharasp (Av. AurveUmspa, meaning “the possessor of 
strong horses”) carried on the government with justice and 
magnanimity. He had two sons, Gdshtasp and Zarir, both wise, 

( ourageous and strong. But to the great mortification of 
ushtA/sp he showed greater fondness and favour towards 
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Ardeshir and hydasp, who were sons of a daughter of King 
Kaus and descendants of Minocheher and Tus. 

One day while the king, the princes and certain noble¬ 
men w^ere regaling theinselves with wine in a royal 
garden, Oushtasp stood up and asked his father to declare 
him as the heir and successor to the Kaiyariian throne and 
diadem and boasted that therc^ was not a single warrior who 
could combat with him on the battle-day, except, of coarse 
the great Rustam. Loharasp made the answer. My son 
arrogance befits not a person of worth and merit Listen 
while I recall the advice of Kai Khuorau: ‘If a wild weed 
infests a flower-garden and finds water, it will get vigour and 
strength and spoil that garden uiterly. An youngster as thou 
art, thou shouldst not entertain high aspirations and shouldst 
set pi'oper limitations to thy speech and utter weighty words. ’ 

Gushtasp, sorely disappointed, at iiiglit time took the 
road to India with three hundred mounted retainers. 

At dawn his father, learning of his sudden departure, 
sent Zarir, Gostahem and Gdrazeh in different directions to 
overtake him and persuade him to return. Zarir found hiiii 
and prevailed upon him to return to the place, 

l>ut as the king continued to show greater favour to the 
other princes than to his own sons, Gushtasp was thoroughly 
disheartened and determined once for all to quit his native 
land. One dark night he put on an embroidered Chinese 
tunic and a coronet with an eagle’s plume, and sped away in 
the direction of Rum’ on his charger Sbabidz. 

It was the custom of the Riuni Kaisars,t when a royal 
princess was of marriageable age, to call an assembly of young 
men of position and wisdom from among whom she might choose 
her future husband. At this time the princess Katabun having 


* In oriental histories Ram is used as a general and indefinite name given to the 
eountries west of the Euphrates as far as the shores of the Mediterranean, Bosphorus 

and Euxine. (Arbuthnot’s note at p. 236; M. R. S. R., Rt. I, Vol. II.) 

t The Persian writers give this appellation to the Western Kings although the term 
oame into vogiio very much later when the Caesars ruled. 
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come of age, the Kaisar summoned an assembly in conformity 
with usage. Waited upon by sixty court ladies Katabun 
proceeded amongst the assembly with a nosegay of exquisite 
narcissi in her hand, but among the assembled aspirants there 
was none whom she could find worthy of her choice, and 
was disappointed at not noticing among them the distressed- 
looking youthful foreigner, who was tall and straight as a 
cypress, in looks as beautiful as the moon, and in bearing 
like a king, whom in the previous night she had seen and 
presented the nosegay in dream. Dejected and disappointed 
she sadly retraced her way to her palace. 

Next da\’ the Kaisar issued a proclamation inviting \outlis 
of every rank to Ihe assembly. On the persuasion of a village 
headman, whose acquaintance he had formed, Gushtasp went 
with him to the palace to see the gorgeous sight and sat down 
in a corner with a heavy heart. The keen eyes of Katabun 
delected him and muttering " The secret of the dream is solved 
went straight up to him and gave him the fragrant bouquet 
and placed her coronal on his head. 

The Kaisar was enraged that his royal daughter should 
have chosen a plebeian stranger and brought disgrace upon her 
august family. He was about to order the execution of both, 
but was deterred from that purpose by the persuasion of his 
wise priestly monitor, lie, however, banished the couple from 
his palace and bestowed no treasure, crown, or signet. 

One day the Kaisar happened to witness Ghshtasp’s 
unrivalled excellence in the game of polo and his matchless 
feats in archery, and also came to know that the slaying of a 
monstrous wolf and a hideous dragon which his two princely 
sons'indaw, Miran and Ahran, had vaunted as their own per¬ 
formance was actually the achievement of Gushtasp. He be¬ 
came glad to see such excellent qualities in the person whom 
he had despised as a man of plebeian origin, and sending for 
him received him with great joy and all marks of honour, and 
appointed him to the chief command of his army. 

The Iranian prince had all along concealed his identity, 
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even from his wife Katabuo, and j^iveu oat his name as 
h’arrokhzfid, which means “Of auspicious birth/’ Through his 
effectual aid, the Kaisar obtained viclory over all his adver¬ 
saries, and in his high exultation he conceived the ambition 
of making the king of Iran a feudatory of his. bo he sent an 
expc riencc^d aiubassador, named Kalds, to call upon Loharasp 
to pay tribute. 

Jjoharasp was astounded at such presumption cn the part of 
the liumi monaicb, and on making iinjuiry found that it could 
only proceed from tbe reliance he placed on the support of a 
matchless warrior ot the name (d barrokhzad. Learning 
further that this warrior bore gn^at resemblance to prince 
/arir. he rightly guessed that he muse be Gushtasp. lie kept 
his surmise sec-rei from the Lumi ambassador and told him to 
inform his master that he, Loharas]), would be himself setting 
forth with an arm\ for the subjugation of that refractory 
monarch. 

On the de[)arture of the ambassador, Loharasp communi¬ 
cated his suspicions to Zarir a.nd told him to proceed to Rum 
with an army, taking with him the royal throne and crown, 
which lie wa,s to deliver to Gushtasp, in case Larrokhzad was no 
other than Gushtasp, saying that the king was convinced of 
his merits and a])dicated in his favour. Zarir succeeded in 
reconciling him with his father. 

After a reign of one hundred and twenty years, Loharasp 
passc'd his remaining days in constant devotion to the Great 
Omnipotent Lord and Creator in the Fire-temple of Naw-Lahar 
in ]>alkh. Iluart (11. A. P. C., 188) mentions that under the 
Sasanids the eastc^rn parts of Persia were Buddhist, and the 
building at Balkh, which the Arab conquerors regarded as a 
tire-temple, was called iNaw l)ahar, which is evidently a tran¬ 
scription of Nava-vihara, ‘‘ new monastery.” But we see from 
ihe Shah-namch that this temple was used as a place of worship 
by the Yazdauparasts the worshippers of God) and there 
Loharasp occupied himself in the worship of God and used 
to adore the sun in accordance with the creed of Jamshid. 
Naw Bahdr means the New Spring, 
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V. Kai Vishtaspa, 

VishUspa,'^ the successor of Loharasp, is reputed as a 

powerful, energetic and just 
ruler. But his principal 
claim to the love and esteem 
of the Parsis rests on the 
supremely important fact 
that the holy Zarathushtra 
Spitain, the son of Pouru- 
shasp, tht‘ hrst great prophet 
of the Indo-European race, 
entered upon his holy mis¬ 
sion during his reign and 
that he and his queen were 
the patrons and among the 
earliest of the disciples of this 
great Tiacher, who, in the 
words of a learned Christian 
divine,! was one of the great- 
est and purest men that have 
ever been afforded us as a boon 
upon the earth, and who, in the words of another distinguished 
(‘hurchinan,J was the most illustrious of a band of brilliant and 
Jiiighty thinkers who have profoundly modified, nay created, the 
great philosophical moveinejits in the ancient civilization of 
the world. It is a most interesting fact that an idealized statue 
of Zoroaster occupies a most conspicuous place among those 
of the great laAvgivers of the world that grace in sculptured 
form the cornice of the Court of the Appellate Division, a beauti¬ 
ful building in New York City. The statue stands on the top 
of the edifice which faces on Madison Square, and it is next but 
one from the sculptured figure that overlooks the corner of the 
Iwentythird Street, one of the finest situations in New York. 
Near it, along the roof at this commanding height, are statues 
of other majestic lawgivers, Moses, Manfi, Solon, Charlemagne, 

This name signifies “the poseesosr of spirited horses.” 
t Dr. L. H. Mills (see Z. P. A, I., 469-460). 

: Rt. Revd. A. C. Casartelli (see a M. V,, 130). 
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Alfred the Great, 
and' their com¬ 
peers ; but none 
surpasses in im. 
posing dignity the 
figure of Zoroaster. 

It is cast in great 
lines and repre¬ 
sents the IVophet 
as a Magian,a law- 
giv(W, one who has 
worked in the East 
for the ideals of 
mankind. T h e 
figure is heavilv 
manteled in flow" 
ing robes,reacdimg 
to th(‘ fe( t, a cloak 
covers the shoul¬ 
ders w i t li its 
rich folds J a cap 

of antique design crowns the head ; the curled beard (philosophic 
in its.way) is truly Persian; and the right hand is raised in 
authoritative gesture, while the left holds in its grasp a flamed 
torch, emblem of the eternal light that gives illumination to 
mankind. But conspicuous above all is the noble deep searchful 
eyes of the thinker, betokening the sage who has grappled with 
the great problems that confront the world.* 

In Yasna XLVI the question is asked '‘0 Zarathushtra! 
who is thy pious friend for the great cause, and who is it that 
wishes to announce it? and the answer there given is It is 
he himself, Kavi Vishtt\spa^’. On the Khordad day of the Parvar- 
din month the king accepted the religion from Zoroaster; and 
his adoption of the new creed and secession from that which the 
Huns still retained formed the cause of a great religious war 
with those formidable people. 

* This description of the statue of Zoroaster is taken from an article by Prof A. V. 
^yilliams Jackson in S. V. A. of J913, p, 23. 
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The faith or religion of the Iranians at the time of 
Zoroaster’s appearance was that known as Paoryo-tkaeshi,* lit., 
“ The religion of previous faith.” It was a form of MA^zda- 
yasnism, i.e., a religion acknowledging Mazda, as the One Ood. 
According to Sir W. Ouseley, whose opinion is based on the 
authorities adduced in the Dabistan, Iran’s primeval religion 
was that which Newton calls the oldest (and it may justly be 
called the noblest) of all religions: a firm belief that one 
supreme God made the world by His power, and continually 
governs it by His providence; a pious fear, love and adoration 
of Him ; a due reverence for parents and aged ])ers()ns; a 
fraternal affection for the whole human species and a com¬ 
passionate tenderness even for ihe brute creation. 

There is ample evidence in the Shfih-nameh that from ihe 
earliest periods the belief in one God, the CTeaior and Organizer 
of the Universe, prevailed among the Iranian people. 

The Paoryotkaeshas taught these things : (1) to ke('p 
oneself towards God and others towards the religion, (2) to be 
intelligent as to oneself and beneficent towards others, (d) to 
keep out defects and keep progress within oneself, (4) to ma,rk 
one’s own defects and the progress of others, and (5) ba\ing 
attained to the knowledge of religious duties and decisions to 
practise them accordingly oneself and to give the sluire 
thereof to others. (D. P. S., Vol. IV, LX.) 

The religion of the Paoryotkaeshas comprised the prayei’s 
before the sun, prayers for Meher Yazd, hand and face al)lution 
ceremony, the ceremony of the tying of the Kusti (sacred 
thread), the Afringhans, several other prayers and incantations 
(rdrangs), the observance of the Gahambars (seasonal festivals), 
the prayers appropriate to the five Gahs or divisions of the day, 

* According to Ervad \\ S. Mas-ini, the word Pamryo-tkafsha lit erally means “ the 
first or advanced ones in faithful practices of devotion”, and is applied throughout the 
Avesta only to saintly souls advanced in spirituality. He points out that there was no 
eatabUahed form of religion either in Iran or in the neighbouring Tuian before 
ZoroaBtcr’8 advent, and that the Paoiryo-tkaesha or further advanced wouls of Iran, 
Turan and many other countries are laudably remembered \n the Aveata scriptures. 
M. Z. A. M., 53.) Ju8t as the Iranian Eaoiryo-bkaesh people were put on the track of 
Zoroastrianism, in the same way the Turanian good t)eople (not nil the Turanians 
of coarse) followed the path of Zoroaster. (//>., 55.) 
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the keeping aloof from woman during the menstrual period, 
and the exclusive devotion to divine worship during the ten 
days of Muktad (the obsorvanco of feasts in commemoration of 
the dead). (D. J. A. D., Vol. I, XXXI.) 

The great Mazdayasnan Teachers or Eeforniers, known 
as Saoshyants (Benefitters of Humanity), who from time to 
time had arisen in Iran previous to Zoroaster were eight in 
number: Kaiomars, Hoshang, Tehmorasp, Haoma,"^ Jamshid, 
F(^ridun, Kai Kaus and Kai Khusrau. 

It is mentioned in the Zamyad Yasht that the powe^rful 
Kingly Glory (Kavrdm kharhu)), Ma/dri-ereated, attached itself 
to Zarathushtra so that he thought according to the Law 
(darnd), spoke according to tiie Law, snd acted according to 
the Law, so that he was of the whole corporeal world in purity 
the purest, in rule the best riiliug, in brightness the most 
shining, in glory the most glorious, in victory the most 
victorious. 

For convenience of reference Prof. A. V, Williams 
Jackson (J. Z. S., 10) summarizes the general stages which can 
be reccjgui/ed in th(‘ historical develo])inent of the faith as 
follows :— 

1. Aryan period, or period of Indo-Iraiiian unity presum¬ 

ably pre-Zoroastriaii ])eriod. 

2. Medo'Bactrian stage—the Gatha period and further 

development of Zoroastrian teachings. 

8. Persia and the Achaemenian dynasty (559-330 B.C.). 

4. Shattering of Zoroastrianism by Alexander’s invasion— 

Seleucid rule (830-‘2o() B.C.). 

5. Parthian or Arsacid Sway —the dark ages of Zoroastrian¬ 

ism (250 B.C. to 220 A.IL). 

6. The Sasanian Empire—revival of Zoroastrianism for 

four centuries (226-051 A.D.). 

7. Mahommedan Con(|uest (G51 A.D ) and later fate of the 

Zoroastrian faith. 


^ This Saoshyiint had made his abode for a long t.me on the Alburz mountain. 

.. ^ J ., - „/haf jw tf'eJJ-koowD Home, 

To Aim w oltributiylthfirJiirmvrr p/ j/mJ/naa/Af - 

the Honia of'*!"’ ''•’'1''^ Hindus 
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Zoroaster came not to destroy, but to reform and reanimate 
the primeval (paoryotkaesh) faith and make it more compre¬ 
hensive and consistent.* He denounced and strenuously 
opposed the worship and propitiation of evil spirits or elements. 
At a time when men’s minds were clouded with beliefs in 
magical rites and superstitions, Zoroaster had the courage, in 
the face of bitter opposition, to stand up and preach the holy 
truth that he had come to know after pjofound thinking and 
by intuition and inspiration. “The idealism of a great 
religious reformer,” writes Dr. Moulton (M. T. Z., 73), “ crowned 
the edifice of a character hardly ever matched in the world’s 
history.” 

The follower of the Zoroastrian creed calked himself 
^^vidaevo Alinr-tkaesli()\ that is, “of th(* faith of AhurPi Ma/du 
and opposed to demonism.” 

Prof. F. Zajti. in his interesting paper on “ The Huns in 
the Avesta Literature” read by him in the Hungary Academy 
of Science, Budapest, on 23rd August ]92o,advances the theory 
that it was the early religion of the Huns which was reformed 
by Zoroaster, “ who belonged to them”. According to this 
authority, the early Huns sett led in Iran, and later on the Yue- 
chi and White Huns ruling in Bactria and India accepted this 
reform and developed it, giving it a form the spirit of which 
has nourished the most powerful philosophic and religious 
movements. Another high authority, Sir Aurel Stein, says in 
his paper on the “ History of the White Huns and kindred 
tribes in India”, that the kindred tribes of the White Huns 
were the Yue-chis on the one hand and the Huns of Attilaf on 
ihe other. 

* It is the ooMtoiition of Ervud P. S Miisani that t he Zoroastrian Religion has 
never been a “ Religion of Reforms ”, It is the entire Law of the Universe, called 
Daend in the Avesta, as taught by the great soul Zoroaster. Zoroastrianism is nothing 
but the Natural Law of Evolution or Unfoldment of Soul, known and taught by 
Zoroaster, and this Universal Law inculoatea the (rovernraent of the Moral Order of 
the Universe by Ahiiru Ma/dii helped by Archangels and Angels that are intelligences 
working in various capacities, Zoroastrianism is but another name of “Universal 
Science ” or “ Universal Knowledge of the Lows of Nature”. (M, Z. A. M., 37, 352.) 

t King of the Huns who invaded the Roman Empire in A.D. 451. He was known 
at ** The Soourge of Qod*^ 
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Darmesteter, in his Icturere on “ Parseeism: Its place in 
History^', happily describes the religion of this great Eeformer 
as a religion of Life, in the noblest sense of the word: it 
brought to its followers two things, of which the old Aryan 
religions in the midst of which it rose had no idea, or only a 
dim perception, namely, moral duty and hope, armed with 
which two weapons a man can calmly face life and fate. 

The intensely interesting questions of the birth-place of 
Zoroaster and the time of his ministry have been discussed by 
many learned authorities of th<; past and modern times, and 
variously answered. 

We recognise with foil sympathy the truth of the follow¬ 
ing obs(Tv:itions of AI. de h;istorct, author of “ Ooniucius et 
Mahomet”:—Je no m'arrcterai point a prouver son existence. 

.Je ne sais comment il arrive que la post6rite ignorent 

souvent on fut le berceau des homines coif bres. On diroit que 
le hasard, en cachant les lieiix qui les ont vu naitre, a voulu 
s’unir a la raison, pour nous prouver que Timivers entier doit 
etre regarde com me la patrie des Sages ([ui leclairent. Celle 
du legislateur des Perses et mal connue. Son origine et 
repO(jue de son existence merae sont contestees.” [Transl. : “I 

will not wait to prove his existence.T do not know why it 

happens that posterity often forget where the cradle of 
celebrated men was. One will say that chance, in Cf>nceaJing 
the names (of places), which had seen them born, has wished 
to unite with reason to prove to us that the whole universe 
must be regarded as the country of the Sages who have 
instructed it. That {Le,, the place) cf the legislator of the 
Persians is badly known. His origin and also the epoch of 
his existence are contested.”] 

Certain Pahlavi writers put the epoch of Zoroaster’s 
mission at three hundred years before Alexander the Great, 
whilst a number of Greek and Eornan writers mention that the 
prophet lived thousands of years before that king. Prof. 
Harlc/i places the time at about 15.C. SOO, Mills at about P.C. 
800-900, Duncker and Dasturji Saheb Eustamji Edalji Sanjana 
at about B.C. 1000> and Geldner at about the fourteenth 
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century B,C. Aga Pour-e Davoud is certain that the date of 
Zoroaster can be taken back much earlier than the establish¬ 
ment of the Median sovereignty in Persia, much earlier 
than the 8th century B.C. 

Mr. Govindacharya Swami writes in his treatise on 
Mizdaism in the Light of Vishnuism :—“ Darius Hystaspes 
(Vist&spa) was not the prehistoric Vishtaspa, the contemporary 

of Zarathusht.In B.C. 3000 stands the central hgure of 

Krishna; in B.C. 1000 that of Zoroaster ; in B.C. 600 Kurush 
and Buddha, the ethical avatar of Krishna ; five centuries later 
Christ, spiritually the great-great-graudson, so to dny, of 
Krishna.’' 

In a short but scholarly paper on the date of Zoroaster 
contributed to the K. R. Cama Memorial Volume, Ervad 
Sheriarji D. Bharucha has made a praiseworthy attempt to 
prove, by a comparison of passages in the Vedas and the Avesta 
bearing references to personages common to both the lit<*ra- 
tures, that the two writings were contemporaneous. The 
profound Hindu scholar, Mr. B. G. Tilak (T. O., lib), has 
shown that the most active of the Vedic period commenced at 
about B.C* 4000, if not earlier. Therefore the era of Zoroaster 
must be as old. A living Parsi savant, Dr. Irach J. 8. 
Taraporevala, places the era of Zoroaster nearly forty-three 
eenturies ago. 

The conclusion to which the late Mr. S. K. Jlodivala, 
who had made a careful study of both Sanskrit and Avesta 
literature, arrived was that the Deluge happened in the days of 
the Rig Veda, and if Zoroaster was a contemporary of the Rig 
Veda Rishis, the date of the Rig Veda as also of the Great 
Flood would be the date of Zoroaster. (11. Z. 0. R., 41.) 

According to the Bundeheshn, Zoroaster was born in 
the house of his father Paurushasp on the banks of the river 
DA,raja, which flows from Mount Savalan in Azarbaijan 
(Atropatene) in Media and meets the Arras. Prof. Jackson 
(J. P. P., 63) identifies Savalan with the ‘ Mount of the two 
Holy Communicants' in the Avesta where Zoroaster communed 
with Ahura Mazda. His mother Dhghda's home was in 
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the city of Ragha or Rae* in Media Proper. Some authorities 
suy that Zoroa; ter belonged to the East Iran or Bactria and 
call him a i3a« ^rian sage. The true fact seems to be that he 
was born in West Iran, and promulgated his religion in the 
East, that is to say, Bactria, where Vishtaspa ruled. Sir J. J. 
Modi, who has personally visited the locality, assigns to Amvi 
or Amui, a town in the district of Urumiah, which is a part 
of the ancient country of Azarbaij^n, the distinction of being 
the Prophet’s birth-place. (J. K. 0. I., No. 9, p. 10.) 

At his birth Zoroaster burst out into a loud laugh, a light 
(unanated from his body, which illumined the whole room, and 
his brain pulsated so strongly that it repelled the hand when 
laid upon it,--a presage, says Pliny, of his tuture wisdom, 
'i'ne (uirious lucideni that Zoroaster laughed at his birth is men¬ 
tioned also in th(‘ Edda, the book of Scandinavian lore written 
in the 13th century. 

In tine poetical language the composer of the Farvardin 
Yasht says that in thc‘ birth and advancement of Zarathushtra 
the waters and the plants rejoiced, in his birth and progress the 
waters and the plants progressed, at his birth all the crea¬ 
tures of the good Creation cried out. “Hail! Hail ! the Athravan 
(Si)iritual Gruide) Spitama Zarathushtra is born for our sake.” 

When he was about twenty years old Zoroaster retired to 
a mountain in order to devote himself entirely to contemplation. 
This mountain w^here at the age of thirty revelation came to 
him is Oshidarena (Pahh Oshldshtar), which means the 
rnoimtain that gives or preserves understanding. “ As we scan 
the distant hori^jon writes Prof. Jackson, the curious table- 
mountain of Kuh-i-Khwaja, ‘ Mountain of the Master,’ is the one 
striking feature in Sistan’s orography. This was surely Mount 
Ushidhao of the Avesta (Yt. 19.66; cf. Yt. 19.2; 1.28) and 
Ush-dashtar of the Pahlavi texts, the mountain sacred in 
Zoroastriari times as ‘ Imparting Illumination.” Major Rustom 

* According to a report in T. I. of 4-11 1933, an American expedition was to start 
m January 1934 to excavate the ancient city of Kae, under the direction of Dr. Erich 
V Schmidt. The expedition expects to uncover the remains ot a civilization which 
nourished more than 6000 years ago to throw light on the entire development of 
jPeraian oulture. 
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M. Khareghat, writes in S. V. A.of 1933 (p. 12), that 

the numerous allusions to places in Sisttn and to Mount 
Ushidarena in the Zoroastrian religious books leave the 
impression that only this mountain (the modern Kdh-i-Khwilja) 
was a holy mountain, but also that Zoroaster was more 
familiar with SistSn than about any other province in Persia. 

A 

But he adds that it must not be supposed that Ushidarena 
was the mountain of the Revelation, which latter may have 
been Savalan Dagh in Azerbayan. 

Pliny mentions on the authority of Hermippus,* who after 
laborious investigations had composed a work on the Zoroas¬ 
trian doctrines in the 3rd century B.C., that Zoroaster had 
written two million verses. It is written in the Pahlavi treatise 
Shatroha-i-Airan that the Prophet, by the order of King 
Vishtaspa, wrote 1200 chapters concerning the new religion on 
gilded tablets, which the king deposited, along with pre-Zoroas- 
trian writings of the former national Kaith, in the (janj-i-Shap* 
igan C‘ The Treasury of Shapigan’') in the Fire-temple of 
Samarkand, an authenticated copy being put in another secure 
place, the Daz-i-Napisht (“ The Fort for Written Documents’ ) 
at Persepolis. Copies were also distributed all round. In a 
letter to Jasnafshah, king of Tabaristiin, Taiisar (Taosar), the 
chaplain of the first Sasaiiian sovereign Ardeshir. speaks of 
the sacred writings as 1000 chapters written on 12,000 cow¬ 
hides. 

The Holy Book of the Parsis, known as the Avesta, and 
more popularly as the Zend-Avesta, is, so far as it exists at 
present, as large as the Iliad and Odyssey combined. To this 
Parsi Book of Books, the Revd. Dr. Lawrence H. Mills pays a 
fitting tribute in the following plain but reverential words :— 

* loqairies into the religion of ODcient T’ersin begun long ago and it was the 
enemy of Persia, the Creek, who first, studied it. Aristotle, Hermippus and many 
others wrote of it in books of which unfortunately nothing more than a few 

fragments or merely the titles have come down to us.But Zoroastrianism was 

never more eagerly studied than iu the first centuries of the Christian era. Beligious 
and philosophic sects in search of new dogmas, eagerly received whatever came to 

them bearing the name of Zoroaster.Proclus collected seventy tetrads of Zoroaster 

and wrote commentaries on them. ’ W. G. C, P. L. Vol. Sacred Books of tha 
JSaat, p. 56,) 
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“ Yes, the Avesta is important, if anything like it could be ever 
called so; and it should be preserved not only as a mass of 
documents considered by some lo be of interest, nor even as a 
quantity of unique monuments, but most of all as a Holy Book.” 
(M. Z. G., 8.) 

The first Avestan text that was taken to Europe was a Ms. 
of the YasijH, which was taken to Canterbury in 1633 by an 
unknown Englishman, who had received it from a rich Parsi, 
Nanabhai Modi, of Surat. (I. I. S., p. 28G.; 

The original Avestan literature comprised 21 books, called 
Nasks, which covered besides religion, or theology and ethics, a 
vast and varied field of subjects including the sciences. Seven 
of these contained the Gathas (Holy Songs or Hymns), seven 
the Data (Law), and seven the rladha-Mathra literature. The 
first are devoted to spiritual matters, the second to the laws of 
worldly life, and the third to philosophy and science. Certain 
Gathis out of theGathic Nasks and the Vendidid (Vidaeva-data), 
one of the Datic Nasks, are the only portions of the original 
literature that have survived in their entirety. Of the Hadha- 
Mathra literature little has survived, except what has remained 
in the Yasna and the Visparad ; and out of the Datic Nasks the 
Nirangistan and the Aerpatastiin sections of the Ailspanim 
Nask are extant, besides the Vendidad. According to West’s 
conjectural calculation the twenty-one Nasks, which composed 
the Sasanian Avesta, contained in all about 3,47,000 words, of 
which we now possess only some 83,000 or about a quarter. 
(B. L. H. P., Vol. I, 98.) Fortunately a summary of the contents 
of almost the entire Avestan literature survives embodied in 
the volumes of the Pahlavi Dinkard. This Dinkard (properly 
Daenakart or The Work of the Keligion) is the most comprehen¬ 
sive work written in Pahlavi regarding the doctrines, history 
and literature of the Mazdayasnan Eeligion. (D. D. S., Vol. X, 
p. vii.) 

The prevailing belief is that the GathSs (Ahunavaiti, 
Ushtavaiti, Spentflmainyh, Vohukhshthra, and Vahishtaishti) 
alone contain the ipsimma verba, the inspired writings or 
utterances of Zoroaster, and that the Avestan texts are later 
writings. 
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The Pahlavi traditions, embodied in the Dinkard and the 
Pahlavi translations of the Gathas, declare the GA,thA.8 to have 
been composed not only by Zoroaster, but also by his con- 
temporaries and disciples such as Farshoshtar, J4mA.sp, Voh6- 
neinahh&.n, and Saena. Mr. Behramgore T. Anklesaria, the 
scholarly son of a scholarly father, points out that a close 
study of the Gathas will show that there are several stan/as 
written by a person or persons other than Zoroaster, and that 
it is likely that whole hymns, such as the Khashinaibyil and 
Vahishti^ishti, were written by an admirer or admirers of the 
Prophet. (1. L. Q., Vol. I, No. G, p. 353.) 

The Gathas that have survived comprise seventeen songs, 
called Has, containing 238 strophes of three to fi\e lines e:ich. 
They constitute chapters XXVlIIto XXXIV, XLIIIto LI and 
LIII of the Yasna and form the very kernel of the Zoroastrian 
faith. Their metres are the exact counterpart of the Vedas. 

The extant Avesta consists of:—(1) the Yasna (including 
the five G^UhtLs), the sacrificial or liturgical prayers’; (2) the 
Visparad.t the book of invocations of the principal subjects in 
each kind of creation, the principal virtues, et(‘.; (3) the 
VendidM (or “ Law against the Devas ’), containing a 
collection of sanitary laws, directions for purifications, and 
expiatory, penal and similar sorts of laws ; (4) the 

Khordeh-Avesta (or “ the Small or Minor Avesta”), contain 
ing 21 Yashts, NyAeshes, Afring^ns, GA.hs and other miscel¬ 
laneous hymns. 

The NyA,eshes are five in number, each one being a com¬ 
position to be recited in praise of one or another of the five 
great creations, namely, (1) Khurshed, or the Sun ; (2) Meher, 
or the Light preceding the rising of the sun; (3) Mah-Bokhtar, 
or the Moon ; (4) Atash, or Fire ; and (5) Avan-Ardfiisur, or 
the Waters. The Afringans, which are five in number, are 
short chapters, mostly extracted from the main Avesta, to be 
recited in certain congregations called Myazd, by priests, with 
trays containing fruit, milk, flowers, etc., placed before them, 

• According to the Grand Bundeheshn, the ancient Persians used in their pjayer- 
•ervices musioal instriimentfl, such as the harp, tainburfi (a kind of guitar), etc. 

t From Av. viip4 ratavot which meant ** all the chiefs '' or ** all the gecsont ’' 
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which after the recitation are solemnly partaken of by the 
congregation. The GShs are five small compositions, each 
containing invocations or praises of the invisible spirit presiding 
over each of the five sections of the day and night. 

Mr. Behramgore T. Anklesaria explains that from the 
Gathas downward in the whole Avestan literature ‘Yasmi’ is 
used to express ' worship’, ‘ fetvent esteem,’ ‘ adoration paid to 
Ahura Mazda, the Ameshaspentm, and the Yazats’, without 
any trace of prayer or suppheatiou for favours without deserving 
them; and he points out that it is owing to the miscomprehen¬ 
sion of the term yaHna (Pahl. Yazlsyi) that Parsis, learned as 
well as unlearned, h ive cousidered as ‘‘ prayer ’’ the Yasiia text 
recii.od by the P.irsi priests for memorization and study. The 
l^ahlavi word Fr/.s/'/ (Av. YAs'A//) is derived from the same 
root, viz., Av. y dz, to praise, invoke or adore, from which the 
word Y(r<}ia is derived. The distinction Ix^cween yasna and 
yrsliti lies only in this that whereas the Yasna is a collection 
of the Yeshtis offered to Ahura Mazda, the Ameshaspentas 
and the Yazatas, the Yesldl is adoration offered to one only, 
either to Ahura Mazda, or to one of the Ameshaspentas, or to 
one of tlie Yazatas. (I. L. (^., Vol. I, No. 0, pp. 351)*360.) 

In Dr. J. M. linvala s rasuiiie. of Meillet’s Trois Con¬ 
ferences sur les Gatha de I’Avesta, given in J. K. O. I., No. 9, 
(p. P23), it is stated that although the root ijaz-, Skr. yaj’, 
means to saorhieo, this meaning is not applicable to the 
Gathas. Yasna uiY. XXXIV, 1, means “sacrifice”, that which 
is thought, thougiit, as it forms the well-known triad with “deed 
and word.” There is no question of the animal sacrifice 
which is condemned in § 14 of the same Gatha. In this 
connection we cite the following pertinent passage from a 
review (appearing in J. J. of J4th May 1934) of Dr. Johannes 
Hertel’s work on Yashts XIV, XVI and XVIII :— 

“ The Avesta nowhere prohibits animal food, but it 
sternly forbids cruelty to animals, especially to cattle. 
And that appears to many the superb virtue inculcated 
by the religion of Zoroaster. This also makes for us 
certain passages of Avesta, otherwise obscure, perfectly 
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intelligible. Why was Zoroaster so vehemently opposed to the 
powers called Daevas; only and exclusively because they were 
concerned with sanguinary sacrifices. And when we see those 
bloody holocausts in certain parts of the Avesta, the scientific 
interpretation is not that they represent something else or that 
it is all esoteric idiom or poetic metaphor. These sacrifices 
were real and actual : only they were subsequently forbidden 
by the prophet. In obedience to his teacliiugs the revisers of 
the Yashts introduced changes. The composer or reviser of 
the 18th Yasht (Ashi) was palpably an opponent of animal 
sacrifice. The offerings of Zoroaster w('re of mor(‘ innocent 
nature. They did not, however, necessarily exclude the 
killing of animals; but the Yashts, cu^rtainly as they stand, do 
depict the spirit of sympathy, (mmmi^eration and pity for tlie 
lower animals which we hav(‘ a right to believe were of the 
cardinal tenets of tlie Prophet of Iran.'’ 

In Zoroastrianism, since at least the PaTlavi ag(‘, there 
has been introduced a considerable lot of rites and ceremonials. 
Many of the intelligentia of the Zoroastriaai community ta.k(‘ 
the rites, ceremonies, and f/uVhra^ or unutfraR not as essimtitil 
parts of ndigion, but as useful .adjuncts t.o the pursuit of truth. 
This view Mr. Jamasp Phiroze D.istur, M.A., LIj.B., briofly 
sets fortli as follows in his artich^ on iieligion in J\. T. 11. of 
3rd Septemb(‘r 1033:—The path is sfeep and narrow, dreary 
and toilsome, beset with seductive surroundings The /iKni.fras^ 
rites and paraphernalia of religion serve to curb the rebellions 
spirit, to regale the weary soul, to fortify the diffident lioart, or 
to edify the uncultured mind, in the arduous task. Tliese forms 
and slogans of battle are to the soldier marching to death or 
liberty what the banner and cry ‘ Excelsior ’ were to the solitary 
youth who climbed the Alps on his journey to heaven.” But 
there are students of the esoteric side of Zoroastrianism, among 
whom too are some shining lights of the universities, who 
hold that the incjintations, the words or mdtliraH have them¬ 
selves a power, a special efficacy of their own. A keen exponent 
of this latter view, Mr. Phiroze S. Masani, in his Zoroastri¬ 
anism, Ancient and Modern,” describes mdtlira as the law of 
the efficacy of the mystic words or charms cornposed by the 
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Prophet in uaison or attunement with the original Universal 
Musical Note—the Creative Word Ahunavar—the law whereby 
the Orvun or soul can be en rapport with the Music 
Celestial. 

M. Meilletj Professor of Ancient Iranian Languages in the 
Kcole des IIantes Etudes of Paris, and several other authori¬ 
ties have asserted that, the doctrine of the Gdthas dilfers from 
that of tli(' la,ter Avesia. Their view is that the latter is a 
compromise betvreen tiie religious reform, ot which the Gathas 
are the only documert, and the Ancuent Iranian tradition, 
parallel to ihe Indian tradition represimtrd by the Vedas, 
According to Mcillet, when the great national reaction took 
])lace whirl] culutinalod in ihe foundation of the Sasauian 
Em[)ire, the little tlial remained of traditions of all sorts was 
util i/cd, and tlie Mazdian religion, whicli then took its delinite 
form, bt'i'arae the Stntc li.eli”;iou, whereas Zoroastrianism was 
formerly only a seetarian religion. The Professor further 
remarks that whate^er is rigid and stiff in the religion of the 
later A\t'sta is dnt^ to this Mazdian religion; as also the striking 
contrast between the thoroughly moral religion of the Gathits 
and intellectual [loverty of the Silsanian Avesta, and thus it is 
couet'ivable that the later Avesta has very little of the idea of 
freedom of spirit, of religious ardour, of vivid intelligence and 
the taste for moral novelties, which have always characterized 
biu Iranians: the Gathas reflect the brilliant mentality and the 
whole of its ardour : the later Avesta has not got that slightest 
trace. (See Dr. -I'. M. Llnvala’s arl. Trois Conferences surles 
Gatha. de I’Avesta” par A. Meillet, J. K. 0. I., No. 9, 1927.) 

Mgr. Baron C. de lEarlez says in the Introduction to the 
Avesta (W. H. A., 301) that the Gathas represent primitive 
Mazda'ism pure and simple, while the other parts of the Avesta 
represent naturalism and a modified typo of Mazdieism. In 
another place in tlie same book (p. 122) he writes that the 
monotheistic*' tendencies predominate in the Gathils, dualism in 
the Voudidnd, naturalism in the Yasna, and the revivified cult 
in the Yashts, and that in all these books we find allusion to 
the ancient myths of Iran and even of the Aryan people. 
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Mr. Behraiugore T. Anklesaria, in a series of thoughtful 
articles ou Zoroastrian religious literature contributed by him 
to the Iran League Quarterly, beginning with the April-July 
1930 number, has put forth an able and ample refutation of 
such assertions as these, which, among other European and 
oriental scholars, xAIeillet and Harlez have advanced. Jle 
denounces those Orientalists, Parsi or non-Parsi, who being 
innocent of the traditions embedded in Pahlavi writings have 
never been able to conceive the process of unfoldment of Gathic 
thought in the later Avestan writings, wherein they see 
nothing but a resuscitation ol pre-Gathic mode of worship and 
religion, introducing the ‘‘Devas ’’ of the Vedic Pantheon under 
a new name the Ya/atas and he shows his righteous indigna¬ 
tion that this immature judgment, howsoever inc'orrect it could 
be, has been pouuced upon by the learned and the nulearned of 
the Zoroastrian community to prove the det(uioratioii of tlu' creed 
of Zarathushtra in the later Avestan writings. He contends, 
with evident reason, that the spirit of the Gatlni hymns was 
followed to the very letter, nay, some of the beautiful stanzas 
are quoted by the poets of the later Avesta or placed iii other 
words therein, and that no honest scholar, savant or orientalist 
can ever prove that the later poets, whilst offering their ‘ //a.s/n/’, 
“ fervent esteem’’, to the Ameshaspentas and the Yazatas, to holy 
men and women worthy of reverence, to the beneficent animals 
to all the good creatures and creation of God, had left off 
monotheism, belief in Ahura Mazda as the Creator of the 
Ameshaspentas and the Yazatas, of men and animals, of the 
entire creation. In brief, in all the heterogenous writings, 
ranging over many centuries, which make up the Zend Avesta, 
there is discernible an unity of thouglit and purpose: there is 
no break with the past. 

The conclusion to be drawn is that the so-called later 
Avesta do not supplant but very considerably supplement the 
GAithas. The grammatical structures, style, and subject- 
matter are dififerent in each of the extant Avesta text only 
because each has a different Nask-origin. (M. Z. A. M., 220, 
323.) 
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Tbe Prophet explains his Mission thus in his Holy Song 

XXVIII, 4 

I who would devote my soul 
to the Divine Symphony of the Heavenly Blessing 
By means of the Pure Ptoason 

and the Affection and Pewer of the Good iMind. 

And have been knowing well the Blessings 

of the Deeds of the Jjord Who is the Wisest One, 

As long as I havt the will and power, 

So long will I ie.K'li the world to aspire after Kighteous- 
ncss 

further, in his Songs XXX and XBV, the Propnet 
proclaims ;— 

'‘I will speak, now listen, now hear, yc', who come from 
near iind who (oome) from far desiring. Xow mark ye all him, 
for he is unmasked. Not shall t)i(‘ false teacher destroy the 
life a second time, the lying tongue that adheres to the wicked 
faith.” 

And we will be those that will perfect this life, 0 Wise 

One, and (ye) other Lords, and Asha, give ns your help, so 

that thoughts may be united where the \vrong faith still 
subsists. Then will happen the destruction of the power of 

Druj, and they wall partake (4 the reward of the good abode of 

Vohumano, of Mazda, and of Asha, (they) that aliide by the 
good message.’’ 

Zoroaster, in his Gathas calls upon one and all to use 
their eyes, their cars, and their reasoning faculty, and judge 
and decide, each one for himself, whether to accept or reject 
the truths and doctrines which he is preaching as learnt by him 
from the Wise One by intuition, heavenly inspiration and 
meditation. 

S. Laing, in his fine book “A Modern Zoroastrian,” points 
out that the religion of Zoroaster has this great advantage, in 
the existing conditions of modern thought, that it is not 
dragged down by such a dead weight of traditional dogmas and 

* &eo Mr. Bulsara’a transin. in I. L. Q., Vol III, No. 4, p. 261. 
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miracles as still hang upon the skirts of Christianity. J3ut the 
fact cannot be overlooked that one of the original Nasks, the 
Spend, which was devoted to the biography of Zoroaster, did des¬ 
cribe the many marvels and miracles tittributed to the Prophet 
which arc collected in the Seventh Book of the Dinkard ; and in 
this connection Ervad Phiroze Masani’s observations are worth 
({noting :—There is nothing regarding the miracles of Zoroaster 
in the extant Zoroastrian Avesta scriptures and Pahlavi writings 
which is supernatural. These miracles must be looked upon as 
superphysical, for they necessitate for their successful perfor¬ 
mance perfect power of Ashoi or attuneruent with all the 
Laws of Asha together with complete cognizance of the Laws 
of the Four Planes of the Universe, c/.:, ihe Mviul or the 
Spiritual, the Joriiiafii or the Tjuminary, the Arrdhi or the ultrar 
physical, and the Jcsmthii or the physical,—of whicdi the former 
two, termed Jlantt, are permanent and ever-lasting and constant 
and the latter two, termed Nisti, are transitory, evanescent and 
variable. One instance out of the many miracles will servt! 
the reader in good stead. Zoroaste.r took oiii all the four feet 
of the Asp-i-Siah or Black Horse of King VishUspa, which 
were buried into the loins of the horse. It is further said that 
Zorijaster took them out only by the chanting of some Manthra 
or Avestic formula. This is regarded as a miracle, for this 
phenomenon cannot be reasonably understood by the educated 
youth of the present century in its literal sense. This miracle 
when explained in its original light becomes a fact possible and 
certain of achievement to a student of psychic science. When 
the subject of sixteen Ghalchra or psychic centres in the Keli rpa 
of the human constitution is properly understood by the student, 
he can very easily admit the truth of the fact that Zoroaster 
developed the four Ghakhra or psychic centres of King 
Gushtfisp connected with the faculties of the brain in order to 
enable him to see for himself the verities of the revelation or 
Daena-i-Zarathushtri.” (M. Z. A. M., 401-2.) 

The teaching of Zoroaster is primarily directed to the 
formation of the mind and the salvation of the soul. It is for 
the good as well as for the erring. He wants to convince and 
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turn all to the right faith. In Yasna XXXI he addresses 
Ahurri iMazda thus :— 

Grant Thou, 0 Holy Spirit ! by means of the soul’s 
holy fervour, 

And by Eighteousness point out 

to both tlie good and the erring people, 
the joy of heavenly and happy acumen ! 

And what would be as holy Canon for the discree! 

That with the tongue of Tliy own mouth t^ll us for 
Enlightenment, 

That therewith may we bring uU the living to Faith/ 

In Farvardin Yasld, e hj, it is inauifested that hereafter 
the good Ma/da-wa)rsliipping religion shall widely reach to all 
the seven regions. In Vendidad XIX, 20, Ahura Mazda is 
represented as a,nswering in the clt'arest ariirmative Zarathi'ish- 
tra’s (juestion. Thou All-knowing AhurA Mazda! shall I 
make a virtuous man my follower ? Shall I make a. virtuous 
woman my follower ? Shall I mak(^ the wicked demon-wor¬ 
shipping men of simple life my followers X’ 

As regards the requital for following the precepts of the 
true faith, Yasna^ XXX. 1, makes it ma-nifest tliat the Best Mind 
(- iHililslitrm inaiu) shall be the reward of the 
righteous. In the penultimate passage of the short prayer 
known as Nain-Sitayeshn the devotee offers prais(‘ to the 
merciful Lord, Who desires good deeds, and rewards those who 
act according to His commands, and (at last) will purify (even) 
the wiEved out of hell and will beautify aJl with purity. 

The quintessence of Zoroaster’s ethical teachings is con¬ 
centrated in one tiny word --"a?.-" == Asha (Purity) expanded into 
the triad, -"^-*•€> 0 ' 11 fimala (Good Thoughts), IJi^ikhta 

(Good Words), -llitvara^lita (Good Deeds), three small 

words again, but of supreme significance to humanity. A 
learned follower of Islam, Prof. M. A. Shustery, observes that 
while there is much logic and metaphysics found in Vedantism, 
splendid psychology in Buddhism, spirit of great love in Christ- 

* Me. Bulaara’^ transln- in [. L. C^., Vol- ITT, No. 4, p. 262. 
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ianity, Zoroaster’s message to huinaaity is pure morality. (I. L, 
Q., Vol. I, Nos. 3-4, p. 209.) 

When Sheikh Sadi of Shiraz sings :— 

\S^ ^ ^ 
f Jo AJ ^ 

Truth is in accordance with the wish of God. I never 
saw any person lost in a, straight road ’’) 
he reiterates what Zoroastrianism taught in the remote past 
4»»c-*' := aero /undo yn asliahr (‘‘ Purity 
is the only path to tread' ). 

Parity, declares Zoroaster, is for man the greatc^st good 
from his very birth - 

yaozdao niasl/y>u^ cupi zdnilirin vahishh',). lla[)[)iness is to him 
who is pure for purity’s sake 

" ufilifd ahnial Ityal askai vahishhli asl(otn). liy 
highest and best parity inan can reach nt\ar unto Aliura 
Mazda, and have vision of Iliui and gain Mis eternal friendshi]) 

^ *-" 122 .-“) 
~ asjta vahishi asha sraesht 
darcsdm thru pairi Hivd jaoiydtn Itaoinn thvd ItriJilntid). 

The Gorman poet Goethe admires the vicuv of the purity 
of Elements as observed by the ancient Persians. In his Notes 
attached to his Parsi-Nameh or Puch des Parsen, he writes: 
“ Their religion is cdearly based on the dignity of all elements 
as manifesting God’s existence and power. Hence th(5 sacred 
dread to pollute water, the air, the earLh. Such respect for 
all natural forces that surround man leads to every civic virtue. 
Attention, cleanliness, application are stimulated and fostered. 
On this the culture of the soil was based.’' The French scholar 
Darmesteter remarks that the axiom “ Cleanliness is next to 
Godliness” is altogether a Zoroastrian axiom with this differ¬ 
ence that in Zoroastrianism it is a form itself of God (“ Le 
Zend Avesta, Vol. II, p. X). Another European scholar, 
Heinrich F. J. Junker, writes that there is scarcely a people 
higher in estimation on account of its generosity, charity, 
sincerity, and purity both of body and spirit than the descen- 
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da;ats of the ancient Zoroastrians, the Parsis of Bombay and 
the Ghebers in Kerma,n. (S. V. A., 1912,'p. 24 c.) 

The Parity (Asha)* which Zoroaster preaches is not 
merely that which can be procured by means of washings, 
ablutions and fasts, or secured by retirement to a solitary 
cell, a mountain hermitage, a irionastery, or a nunnery, 
renouncing earthly ties and the duties and cares attaching 
to one’s station in life. Swami Vivekanand, a well-known 
Plindu divine and sage, gives out just the Zoroastrian 
idea when he observes in his “ Karma Yoga” that it is 
useless to say that the man who lives out of the world is 
a greater man than he who lives in the world, for it is much 
more difficult to live in the world and worship God than to give 
it up and li\e a free and easy life. 

Zoroastrianism fosters no faddism, favours no extremes of 
any kind. Celibate life, fastings, self-casiigation, self-inflicted 
tortures, sackcloth and ashes have no function in a Zoroastrian’s 
aslioi. The joys of this world are not considered in any way 
derogatory to the happiness of the next. Enjoy all the good 
that Ahvira Mazda has given for man’s enjoyment and anon 
render thanks unto Him for them.—only be moderate and 
temperate in all your habits : this is a most sane and prac¬ 
tical doctrine of Zoroastrianism. It is written in the Persian 
Saddar, “ There are people who strive to pass a day without 
eating and who abstain from any meat : we (Zoroastrians) 
strive too and abstain, namely, from any sin in thought, word 
or deed: in other religions they fast from bread; in ours we 
fast from sin.” The Zoroastrian, while asking in his prayers 
for a cultivated and an active soul, asks at the same time for 
abundant nourishment, abundant riches and abundant glory. 
(Ys. LXII, 4-5.) In his poetical treatise FarziA,t-nA.meh (“ The 
Book of Obligatory Duties”) Dastur Darab Pahlan says:— 
“ The Creator, the Keeper of the World, once said to Zoroaster, 
(in case of) whatever things that appear pleasant (or beautiful) 
to your eyes speak out ‘ Ba ndm-i Yazad ’ (i,e., in the name of 

• ThiB word -"tat"** — aame as San»k. rt(a, which corresponds to tho 

English word right. 
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,God) by way of reverence. This recital will increase its good¬ 
ness and splendour.’* However, material wealth and material 
good are not to be acquired at the cost of man’s spiritual good. 

^Zoroastrianism is a manly creed. Its commandment is, 
Be pure that ye may be strong, be strong that ye may be pure. 
To the follower of this creed “ life is real, life is earnest, life 
is not an empty dream”. To him it is a veritable battlefield. 
He is not to lead a life of drift and inertness, but must be up 
and doing “ with a heart for any fate.” He is a TlatliaeshtAr 
(warrior) in the world’s broad field of battle, a protagonist of 
Truth and an antagonist of Untruth. He must wage a 
constant war with evil, and (mgaging himself actively on the 
side of God he must go on performing his duty. 

Lahorare cst orarc. All labour, says Carlyle, is equal in 
the sight of God. For a Zoroastrian no labour is so noble and 
meritorious as the cultivation of the soil. In the Vendiditd a 
question is asked of AhurA MazdA as to what is the advancement 
of the ]\lazdayasni religion and the answer given is “ Abundant 
cultivation of the food grains”. Again, it is declared that he 
who sows grain sows rigliteousness. Tiiere is a story told by 
Xenophon of the younger Gyrus, brother of iVrtaxerxes II, that 
he led the admiring Spartan genera] Lysander through his 
pleasure-grounds and displayed their regularity and beauty, 
and informed him that he had himself planned and even 
planted many of the trees with his own hands, and when the 
Spartan replied by an incrchulous glance at his splendid robes 
and chains and armlets of gold, he swore to him by Hithra, as 
a good servant of AhhrA. Mazda, that he never tasted food till 
he had fatigued himself by labour. (II. H. E., Vol. I, 271.) 

In his work “ Evolution and Creation”, Sir Oliver Lodge 
says:—“Freewill is a reality, a fact of experience. We can 
really choose. If we persist in choosing wrong, a terrible form 
of soul-death may supervene.’* Did this eminent scientist 
know that this dictum of his is but the reiteration of a tenet 
that Zoroaster propounded millennia ago? In delivering his 
spiritual message to the masses who had assembled from near 
and afar to hear him, Zoroaster declared that it was upto 
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every individual to use his eyes, his ears and his intellect, 
and make his choice whether he should surrender his mind 
and soul to 8pentamainyu, the Beneficent Influence, or to 
Angrarnainyu, the Maleficent Influence, but, in the result, 
he that makes the latter choice shall have woe as his lot. 
(Yasnas XXX, XLV). Prof. Dr. Kossoviez, of the University 
of St. Petersburgh, has well interpreted this dogma of the 
Ancient Prophet in the Preface to his Zarthustricae Gathaes 
tres posteriores”. lie says;—“‘xVlan is destined, according to 
Zoroaster, to prosper in this life and to enjoy celestial bli^ s in 
the other. All things are created for farthering this well-being 
of humanity ; but it is left to the freewill of man to acqiiin 
the bliss of the life to come. Evil is the result of the freedom 
of the will . it ])roeeeds from the arbitrary choice on the part 
of man of what is bad and constitutes a mistake.” (W. H. A., 117). 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore writes in the Visnvabharati Journal 
of October 1923 that Zoroaster was the greatest of all the 
pioneer prophets who showed the path of freedom of moral 
choice, the freedom from the blind obedience to unmeaning 
injunctions, freedom from the multiplicity of shrines, which 
distract worship from the single-minded chastity of devotion. 

All Parsi prayers begin with the formula ''Khslinaotlira 
Ahurahe Mazddo' (“May God be well pleased”), which signifies 
the fact of the devotee s primary and essential duty to think, 
speak, and act in such ways only as will please Him. 

In Zoroastrian ethics great stress is laid on the virtue of 
charity and philanthropy. 

In the Avestau Nirangist^n so much importance is given 
to it that it is said therein that the gift which relieves the entire 
material world is the gift which consists in charitable thought, 
charitable word, and charitable deed. In the Mino-i-Kherad 
charity is said to be the first best act of righteousness, the 
second being truthfulness; and it is mentioned in the Dinkard 
(VoL V, 303-5) that it is stated in the religion that every man 
should become capable of doing good to every other man and of 
benefitting every one without doing harm to anybody. 

The following three profound truths form a prominent 
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and noteworthy part of the doctrines of Zoroaster, namely, 
(1) that the soul is immortal, (2) that man shall be judged by 
his acts, and (3) that truth must in the end prevail over evil. 

The doctrines of a belief in the resurrection of the dead,* 
a belief in the immortality of the soul, and a belief in future 
rewards and punishment, which are among the chief dogmas 
of the Jewish, Christian and Mahornedan religions, were 
borrowed by them from Zoroastrianism. No less an eccle¬ 
siastical authority than Dr. Cheyne expresses his conviction 
in his “Origin and Religious Contents of the Psalter” (pp. 400-D, 
that had it not come into contact with Zoroastrianism Israel 
would, historically speaking, have struggled in vain to satisfy 
its religious aspirations. 

In an address on “Soul and Body” delivered in Bombay in 
1916, Dr. J. H. Moulton made an earnest appeal to the 
Par..is to sweep out of the Indian mind the harma doctrine, 
which he considered was no mere speculation, but an idea that 
lay at the root of all the saddest things in India, and he 
exhorted them to plant instead the virile teaching of 
Zarathfishtra and Jesus—on personal responsibility, so that 
India would lift her head among the nations as high as her 
most loyal sons desired. 

The Avesta mentions the existence of the following nine 
principles in the human constitution :—(1) Tam) (physical 

* It is stated in the Dinkard (D. P. S, Vol. V, p. 346) that by virtue of the good 
religion, Ganamino shall be severed by Spentarnino from every object and iiotion pertain¬ 
ing to the while the spread of the Fiatihoki rfiL {i.e., final reformation) 

shall follow the propagation (in the world) of the good conceptions in theMazdayaanan 
religion. Dr. Martin Haug writes (II. E., 312) that “though in the (Mthfis there is no 
particular statement made of the resurrection cf the dead, yet we find a phrase used 
which was afterwords always applied to signify the time of resurrection, and the 
restoration of all life that has been lost during the duration of creation. This is the 
expression frashem kerenaon ahum (Vaa. XXX, 9), ‘ they make the life lasting’, i.c., 
they perpetuate the life. Out of this phrase the substantive frasho-kdreti ‘perpetua¬ 
tion of life’, was formed, by which, in all the later Avesta books the whole period of 
resurrection and paligenesis at the end of time is to be understood. The resurrection 
forms only a part of it. That this event was really included in the term of Frasho- 
kdreti one may distinctly infer from Vend. XVIII, 51, where, Spenta Armaiti (the 
earth) is invoked to restore ‘at the triumphant renovation’of creation, the lost progeny 
in the form of one knowing the G&tbds, knowing the Yasna, and attending to the 
^ifcourses. 
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tabernacle), (2) Gaetlid (the vital organs and viscera), (3) Azda 
(the nervous matter), (4) Kehrpa (the invisible subtle body), 
(5) Usldana (the vital force or energy which sustains the 
breath and life), (5) Tevishi (the desire-force, the origin of 
Thought-activity), (7) Vrvan (the soul which unfolds itself), (8) 
Bao-ddugli (right spiritual consciousness), (9) Fravashi (the 
highest ideal). (M. Z. A. M., 123.) 

According to the scriptures, besides Ahura Ma/da the 
Aineshuspent.as (Ameshaspands, the Holy Immortals) and 
Yazatas (lit., those worthy of praise or invocation) form the 
celestial hierarchy. In the Gathas practically the only Divine 
Beings mentioned, besides Alidra Mazda,, are the Ameshaspentas, 
the Yazats Sraosha, Adar and Ashi being notable exceptions. 

God made the universe by His Thought. In Yasna XXXI, 
7, Ahura Mazda, is spoken of as the First ^rhinker (Ma?Uapour?jo) 
and it is stated that tie is through Jlis understanding the 
Creator of the Righteous Order. It is also mentioned in the 
Avesta that when Ahura, Mazda created the universe the 
Fravaslils were present and helped Him in the act of recation, 
which implies that He had thought out the complete scheme 
or plan of creation and the thoughts formed themselves into 
the Universe. This ancient Zoroastrian view exactly coincides 
with the one that no less a scientific authority than Sir James 
Jeans put forward in his book " The Alysterious Universe’', 
published about the end of 1930. His theory is that the universe 
is a world of thought and we and our tiny world are “a 
pulse in the etei^nal mind”; and ho observes that if the 
universe is a universe of thought, then its creation must have 
been an act of thought, and that to-day there is a wide measure 
of agreement, which on the physical side of science approaches 
almost to unanimity, that the stream of knowledge is heading 
towards a non-mechanical reality. 

Each of the six Ameshaspentas represents or embodies 
one of the Divine attributes of the Creator Himself. Dr. 
Moulton is evidently right that the Prophet meant the 
Ameshaspentas to be within the Being of God, not separate 
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from Him as exalted members of the heavenly court. (M. T. Z., 
13.) The six are :— 

(a) Asha Vahishta, the Spirit of Truth and Right, of 
Universal Harmony. 

(b) Vohumanah,* the Spirit of the Good Mind. 

(c) Vohu Khashtra, the Spirit of Holy Sovereign Power. 

(d) SpentcVArmaiti, the Spirit of Benevolence, Devotion 
and Love. 

(e) Haurvatat, the Spirit of Perfection, Health and 
Well-being. 

(f) Ameretat, the Spirit of Immortality. 

It is within the power of every individual, with the help 
of the Divine Spark within him or her, to attain to and ac^quire 
the Divine Attributes of the six Holy Immortals, and be 
“God like '' or “ worthy of God’', and come into tune with the 
Inhiiite in his or her actions. (I. T. Z., 1.) 

Moulton very judiciously observes that the position of 
Asha suggests that view of evolution which is universal among 
intelligent Western Christians to-day: Asha stands for the 
Reign of Law, but it is also a part of the Being of God, and 
we are not therefore to regard Natural Law as something 
outside of God. (M. T, Z., 14.) 

The Yazats are powerful spiritual existences pervading 
the whole universe in hundreds and thousands. Thirty of them 
preside over the thirty days of the month, which are named 
after them. The function of the Yazats is to spread benedictions 
and develop and increase the creation and to fight against 
Evil. According to the Dinkard, God has placed the prosperity 
of man in their hands. 

The Zoroastrian Confession of Faith is contained in 
Yasna XII. Its last clause Geldner renders as under (J. K. 
0. I., No. 24, p. 25) 

“ I promise (to follow) the religion of the Mazda-worship- 
pers, which unbuckles (the sword) and puts down the weapons 
and recommends next-of-kin marriage, which of all the present 

* Dr. Spooner maintains that Brahma is not an Indian Qod, but an echo or 
imitation of the Zoroastrian Amesh&spenta Vohumanah or Vahmma, i.e., Valiama 
became Hmduiflod aa Biabma. (Son K. 1. H. of 3-9-33y p. 141.) 
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and future (religions) is the loftiest, the best, and the most 
beautiful, which is of the Ahurian faith and Zarathushtrian. 
I promise all the good things to the Wise Lord. This is the 
confession of the religion of the Mazda-worshippers.” 

It is best to call to mind the fact that every unbiased 
and reliable authority has admitted that the ethics of the 
religion of Zoroaster are of an eminently practical and uplifting 
character. 

For instance, H. II. Zoka-ol-Molk Foroughi, H. 1. M. 
Eeza Shah’s Islamic Minister of Foreign Affairs, in an 
inaugurative address delivered at Teheran in 1930, expressed 
his deliberate opinion that the literature of the old religion of 
Iran, the revelation of Zarathushtra, was from beginning to 
end a marvellous story, one of the best arguments for proving 
the rational uisdom, the straight path, the pure taste, superior 
magnanimity and lofty traits of character of the Iranian 
nation; Wilder, author of “Philosophy and Ethics of Zoroaster,” 
writes that a faith so simple and pure is profound and ethical 
enough for the most exacting moralist as well as the most 
philosophic schoolman; and Meillet says, in his “ Trois 
Conferences sur les Gathas de I’Avesta”, that freedom of 
thought, a zealous sense of self-respect, magnanimity in 
religion, a sharp intellect, and a zest and fervour for principles 
of ethics, which have always been the particular characteristics 
of the Iranians, are peculiarly manifested in the Gathas of 
Zoroaster. 

Does it not stand to common sense that in such an 
eminently ethical and philosophical religion there can be 
no plea or place for such a revolting practice as incest, and 
that the Avesta term which translators have rendered in that 
sense must have an altogether different meaning ? 

The Avesta word which is generally interpreted as next- 
of-’kin marriage is KliMuadatli (Pahl. KhvetAkdas). Nowhere 
in the Avesta next of-kin marriage is applauded, advocated 
or even suggested. EhetAadath in the Avesta literally means 
“the dedication of oneself”. 

A Pahlavi text gives the following elaborate estimation 
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of the relative value of the observance of KhveMJcdas :—^‘‘If one 
performs the Klivetukdas for the first time a thousand demons 
and two thousand wizards and witches will die; if the person 
observes it twice, then two thousand demons and four thousand 
wizards and witches will perish; if this rite be performed for 
the third time then three thousand demons and six thousand 
wizards and witches will die; and if it be observed for the 
fourth time, then the man and woman performing it will be 
righteous.” (West, Pahb Texts, S. B. E , 18, pp. 417-8.) 

It must be obvious to the simplest, but unprejudiced, mind 
that such especially wickedness-destroying and righteousness- 
earning results could never have been so boldly claimed to rise 
from the performance, and repeated performances, of the 
immoral and degrading pratice of next-of-kin marriage, that is, 
in plain language, of incest, and that Khvetfikdas must, 
therefore, be something quite other than next-of-kin marriage. 
And so, indeed, it is. 

The fact which the translators have not understood is 
that the principles of Klivetukdas implies the spiritual conjunc¬ 
tion of Sharif or the Superior Self with Kliasis or the Inferior 
Self—the ideal union of Spiritual Masculinity with Spiritual 
Feminity—which can be attained only by exceptionally unfolded 
souls like the Magavans or Great Masters of Souls. To reach 
or accomplish the state of Klivetukdas means to be able to 
keep one-self in tune with God and Ilis Holy Ameshaspentas, 
to be able to act in concert with them ; and this accomplish¬ 
ment, it is claimed, can be achieved by fneans of the religion 
of Zoroaster. (M. Z A. M., 404, etc.) 

The thoughtful Prophet ponders profoundly over the grave 
riddle of the co-existence in this world of good and evil and 
comes to the one and inevitable conclusion that all existence, 
material and spiritual, is due to the play and interplay of two 
opposing forces, twins working spontaneously together, the 
forces of good {Spentdrmainyil) and evil {Angramainyu)* ; and 

• Mainyu is derived from the Aryan root man , to think. This word may be 
probably rendered into Englieih by the word “ Spirit”, meaning that which can be 
oonoeived by the mind, but cannot be felt by the senses. The word Spenta comes from 
the Avesta root stpan (Sansk. Shavi\ to increase, and Angra comes from the root Ang 
(Sansk. Aiih angere), to press together, to annoy (M.RS.P., 8-9.) 
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he draws pointed attention to this in his addresses to the 
people who have assembled to hear him preach his gospel, and 
declares that in this he is proclaiming the first Mdihra 
(Doctrine) of this life which the All-Wise had revealed to him. 
The purport of his sermon is that this is a world of polarities 
and that from the very beginning in the mental sphere the 
spirit of Good and spirit of Evil co-exist, between which two 
warring elements men have to make their choice.* The 
happiness of every individual depends on this fundamental 
and primary choice of his. This wonderful exposition of the 
nature of things is contained in Yasna XXX (Gath^ Ahfinavaiti, 
Chap. Ill), verses 1 to G of which Dr. Irach J. S. Taraporevala 
renders as under (see his Article “The First three chapters of 
Gatha Ahunavaiti”, S. V. A. of 1929):— 

1. Now will I s;,oak of tho Two to (those) dosirinp (to know.) 

(The two) who (have lioen) rroatc^d by Mazda—this 

( knowledge is) indeed for the wise; 

And (T will recite) hymns onto Ahhra, 

And praist‘.s of Vohti-Mano. 

'And T will <‘xphtin) the Sacrcd-Tjore of Asha, 

Sn that, yr (tli(^ Prophet's liejirers) 

^liall (experience H]iss-Snprt‘Tn(^ in Th‘alms’ of 

2. iiear ye with (y(.)Ur) ears the Higlr'st (Trnlhs), 

Consider (th(_‘m) with clear mind, 

Before deciding between the two Paths ; 

Man by man, (each) for his own S(df, 

Before the jrreat ushering: in (of the New Age), 

Waking up (to lielp) in accomplishing this our (great xiurpose). 

3. Now. these Two Spirits primeval. 

Who, Twins well-working, reveal themselves 

In thought, and in word, 

(And) in de(‘d (as) Good and Bad; 

•Compare with thia the views expressed by Pastor Charles T. Russell in Study 
VII of his “The Divine Plan of the Ages”, which book had a phenomenal circulation 
of over six million copies. He writes: “ It is a self-evident truth that for every right 
principle there is a corresponding wrong principle; as, for instance, truth and falsity, 
love and hatred, justice and injustice. We distinguish these opposite principles as 
right and wrong by their effects when put in action. The result of these principles 
in action we call good and evil. The faculty of discerning between right and wrong 
principles is called the morul nense^ or conscience. It is by this moral sense which God 
has given to roan that we are able to judge of God and to recognise that He is good.*’ 
16 
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And of thoso two tho Wise (do choose) the Good, 

(Blit) the TTriwist‘ do not (thus) choose. 

4. And now when these two Spirits in^ether 
Bid forjrather, they first of all created 
Life and Not-Lifey 

And ihns Crention^s purpose is (fulfilled): 

The worst (mcuitivl darkiu^ss) for the Tlntmthful, 

But foi- tin* Truthtul th(‘ liri^jLlcst (Lip^ht mind. 

5-6, Of th«‘Sc Twn spii’its did choose, 

(The One") wlnv f was) llir Ba]s«‘-One tlir worst d<'r(ls. 

VHut) A.dm olid) Ili«‘TIolir-t S])ifii I'clmosc): 

He 'wlio would clntlie hinmclf ill Ini])«‘ri^h;ililf^ Ijin.lM. 

And wlio would )>l(‘a-e Vliuifi. 

With (rnthtui det'ds Id (lini sidi* niifi Mazd?r 
Amonp: those two 1 !m' Oaova^, indcMl. < ho^i- not ariirhl, 

For unto them did ihr Oclndor 
Ay>proaoh (wdion (ht'v) ^io(h 1 in .Iniiltp 
Thu-^ thoy acco])t.cd tho AVoi-u Mind. 

And tlion wit]) him 'llic OoIikI. i-; tiaw nisliod awav' to Wi'ath 
And thus did t liov ])o! lute oin moital iil'c. 

In another seriuou of his the Poet-Prophet tells the 
assembled people (Yasna XLY, J):—“ I first declare to you ilK‘ 
two spirits of the world of whom ih(' l)ounteous on(‘ spokt^ to 
him who was Any^ra thus, 'Not our minds, nor teaciiings, nor 
intellects, nor beliefs, nor words, nor actions, nor consciences, 
nor souls accord with one another.’ ” 

This doctrine of a Good and an Pvil principle may be 
said to be the corner-stone of the structure of Zorotister’s 
religious and ])olitical philoso{)hy. He did not preach it in the 
sense that the world is governed by two independent deities. 
They are two Spirits or Powers or Principles whereby all 
creation follows the definite law of cosmic progress, the law of 
AsJui (Kighteousness, Law and Order), the goal of creation 
being Perfection. In course of time, however, Ah lira Mazda 
was confounded with Spontamainyh, the Beneficent Principle; 
and as the true nature of evil was not properly understood, 
it came to be believed that Ahriman or Angramainyu was an 
opponent of Ahurit Mazda. 

In an article published in J. K.O.I., No. 20 (p. 133), the Bevd. 
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Pr. Dr. R. Zimmermann corre(itly observes that it is au ioaccurate 
use of the name of Ahhra Mazda for Spentamainyu that has 
given rise to the view of Zoroaster’s doctrine being Dualism. 
For the understanding of this doctrine much light is furnished 
by that thoughtful writer, Ervad Phiroze S. Masani, in his 
treatise “The Zoroastrian Ideal Man”. He writes: “Not an inch 
in Nature is void of that working fd that Grreat Law (namely, 
the Law of Service and ^[Lltual Help underlying all the 
concatenations of the multitudinous activities in Nature, 
exoteric or esoteric). Even what ^e^uns outwardly to be 
opposition T^aitiyara’ of Angramainyu is only Negative Help 
or Service working by the subthi Law of Polarity accoraing to 
the great plan of tlie Universal Progress. In reali y Angra- 
mainyh has no senaiate (‘xistence of its own, but it is a force 
helping on the Law of Service negatively. It is only the 
Punitive Law putting into practical enforcement the Divine 
Will ' Khshatlira Vairya’ for those backward souls who 
are still inclined towards the material sellish ends and 
ideas of material happiness, towards the narrow self-seeking 
regardless of t he Hreat Law of Mutual Help and Service, which 
is designated as Aughra Maiiiyu. One c.an conclude logically 
hence that Vughra Mainyu lias a momentary existence, and as 
soon .is the liackward souls are awakened and disposed to help 
on the Great Ijiiw of Service or Yavna, Anghra Mainyii ceases 
to work with iliem or upon them. Hence it is repeatedly said 
in the Pahlavi d^exts tliat S/kuki Mlao act la (landk Mi.no 
—the Spenta Maanyu exists, the Anghra Mainyu does not. In 
the Avesta the same idea of the ultimate vanishment of Anghra 
Mainyu is reiterated everywhere, implying that when the Law 
of Positive Help and Service reigns supreme, the Law of 
Negative Service shall subside aud ultimately disappear.” 

It is stated in the Dinkard (D. P. S., vol. V, 34G), that 
by virtue of the good religion, Gauamino shall be severed 
by Spentamino from every object aud action pertaining 
to the Erashokercti, while the spread of the Erashokereti 
(the final reformation) shall follow the propagation (in 
the world) of the good conceptions in the ]\Iazdayasnan 
religion. 
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Samuel Laing, the author of “A Modern Zoroastrian^\ 
arrives at this deliberate conclusion that of all the hypotheses 
which remain workable in the present state of human knowledge 
that seems to be best which frankly recognises the existence 
of the dual law, or law of polarity, as the fundamental con¬ 
dition of the (Jniverse and, personifying the good principle 
under the name of Ormuzd, and the evil one under the name 
of Ahriman, looks with earnest but silent reverence on the great 
unknown beyond, which may, in some way incomprehensible to 
mortals, reconcile the two opposites, and give the final victory to 
the good. This and this alone, seems to Mr. Laing to afford a 
working hypothesis which is based on fact, can be brought into 
harmony with the existing environment, and embraces, in a 
wider synthesis, all that is good in other philosophies and 
religions. Recently the well-known journalist, G. K. Chester¬ 
ton. pronounced that we are here for a mystical reason, we ar e 
here to strive with evil, this champion or that may die, but in 
the end evil will be overcome, and that the fight is also to defend 
the good, such good things as freedom and free fellowship—and 
above all to defend the home. The opinion that he has come 
to is that the object of man s existence is to rejoin that friend 
whom free thinkers will not forbid him to call God. (See 
L W. I., 22-10-33, p. 17.) 

It is worth mentioning that at his conference with the 
Anjuman or synod of leading men in the Zoroastrian com¬ 
munity at Yezd, Prof. Jackson, for three or more hours, asked 
and answered questions relating to Zoroaster and his Faith, 
and concerning the condition of his followers in Persia. He 
found that the most enlightened of these Zoroastrians look upon 
Ahura Mazda as comprising within himself the conflicting 
powers of good and evil, designated respectively as Syerita’ 
viainyAy “Holy Spirit’', and Anghra-mainyily “ Evil Spirit.” 
(J. P. P.,363.) 

H. Kiepert, cited by the famous traveller Dr. Sven 
Pledin in ‘‘Overland to India”, Vol. II, 232-234, has expressed 
the view that it is the effect which the nature of the country 
exercised on the minds of its inhabitants that finds expression 
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in the Old Iranian belief in a beneficent creative power and one 
hostile to mankind (Ormazd and Ahriraan). As creations of 
the latter are regarded the hot sandstorms, mirage in the 
desert, the cold of winter, miasma, noxious insects and snakes, 
etc. Hence, points out Kiepert, the practical religious precepts 
ascribed to Zoroaster, the extermination of these creatures, the 
planting of trees, the construction of water-conduits, the sink¬ 
ing of wells, etc. Sven Hedin himself expresses a similar view. 
He says “ such a clearly pronounced struggle between life and 
death, between good and evil spirits, for the dominion of the 
earth could scarcely have been conceived unless the natural 
conditions in ancient Iran had given grounds for it 
(J. K. O.L, No. 25, p. 157.) 

It is mentioned in the Yashts and Pahlavi books that 
three seeds of the holy Zoroaster are preserved in the Lake 
Kasava (the present Zarah or Hamun Sea in Sistan) and are 
watched over by good, strong, beneficent Fravashis (pre-existing 
guardian spirits) to the number of ninetymine thousand nine 
hundred and ninety-nine, and that three maids bathing in the 
waters of this lake will conceive and to them will be born the 
Saoshyant (Saviour) and his two forerunners Ukshyat-ereta and 
Ukshyat-nemangh (Hoshedar-Mah and Hoshedar-Baini). This 
legend is not to be understood literally. A Farsi scholar, the late 
ErvadM. F. Madan, explains that by the three seeds of the Pro¬ 
phet are meant the famous triple doctrine of HAmata, Hnklita, 
and llvarshta, signifying thereby the entire original Zoroastrian 
Scriptures, all which literature, inscribed on skins, has been 
carefully treasured and preserved, against possible destruction 
by the foes of the Good Keligion, in three stages of oaves or 
tunnels constructed under the beds of Lake Kasava and the 
Helmund, the chief river of Sistan which empties into the 
Hiiimun. When the Saoshyant, the Regenerator of the Good 
Religion, will arise, he will find access to and obtain possession 
of the Spiritual Glory and sacred writings treasured in these 
caves. He will revive the ancient Faith, and enlightening all 
with its eternal truths will thus bring about a Resurrection or 
Renovation (Farshakard) of humanity. The world will become 
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perfect and destined for everlasting beatitude. Besides tue 
above-mentioned three sons of Zoroaster hereafter to be born 
of immaculate virgins, the ancient writings speak of his 
having been the father of three sons and three daughters 
during his life-time. The sons were Isat-vastra, Oruvtat-Nara, 
and Hvarr-Ohithra, and the daughters Breni, Thriti and Pouru- 
Chisti. 

The student of the symbolism and esoteric philosophy 
of Zoroastrianism does not believe in any issue of the holy 
Prophet. Mr. Sohrab J. Bulsara points out in his article 
on the Holy Progeny of the Divine Helper Zarathushtra 
Spitama in J. C. M. V. (p. 413) that the names of the holy 
progeny of this glorious Helper of the world indicate the stages 
and progress of his divine mission and heavenly Gospel. 

Zoroaster had a thoroughly practical bent of mind. So 
whne he reformed the religion, he also instituted reforms in 
the customs and practices of the people. 

As regards religious and social customs and observances, 
his precept was that all that is good and beneficial to mankind 
in what has come down from the past should be respected and 
all that is evil and injurious should be destroyed. (M. D. P., 
135.) 

An old custom that Zoroaster retained in his creed, one 
to which considerable importance is attached in the Zoroastrian 
ritual, is the tying of the Kusti round the waist and over the 
ISudrek. It is an irrefragable injunction that a Zoroastrian 
child between the age of seven and fifteen must be invested 
with the Sudrek (shirt) and Kusti (sacred girdle), after being 
given the necessary religious instruction and taught the duties 
that would henceforth be incumbent upon it) as a true wor¬ 
shipper of Ahura Mazda. The investiture ceremony is called 
Navjote, a shortened form of the Avesta word Navazaota, 
which signifies a new worshipper of Ahiirfi Mazda. Some take 
the word Navjote to be another form of Naozdd, i.d., a new 
birth, meaning thereby a new spiritual birth. The Vendidfid 
(XVIII,,54-57) lays down that the person of more than fifteen 
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years of age who goes about without the sacred girdle and 
shirt is the fourth one to make the dri^j (evil personified) 
pregnant, committing thereby a sin which is inexpiable. It 
is also laid down (XVIII, 9) that he who for three springs 
does not wear the Kvdi brings in the power of death. 

The word Svdreh is derived irom the Av, word vastra, 
which means a garinent. Some derive it from Pers. svd 
' profit ’ and rdli ‘ way hence meaning a garinent leading 
to the right and profitable path. The svdreJi is made of white 
cambric and consists of nin(‘ parts. The Hstl is prepared from 
the snow-whit(‘ wool of sh(‘ep or lamb. If is a hollow, cylindri¬ 
cal tape, the warp of which (Consists of sev(‘nty-two threads and 
the weft of one unbroken thread. It is declared in the Avesta 
(MeherYasht, J2G)Thaf while is a similitudes of the Mazdayas- 
nto religion. 

Aivyaonglunia is the Avestic word for the Kasti, as yajno- 
]!avifa is the Sanskrit word for the janoi^ the sacred thread 
which the Prahmins wear over the left shoulder and across 
the body. If appears from Aiiandgiri and Govindananda’s 
commentaries on Shankara’s Phashya on the Brahmasdtras 
that the Prahmins, like the Parsis, once wore the thread round 
the waist. (T. 0., 148.) The Zoroastrians delight to call 
themselves hustedi'nstiuns, that is, binders, and regard 

the /c'ihti as the bond that binds them all, as brothers and 
sisters, in a common knot. 

It does not matter what dress a Zoroastrian wears, but 
under it he must wear the sndreli and kiisti as indispensable 
garments. He is enjoined to untie the kusti several times 
during the day and to retie it again on the sfidrek., reciting 
a short prayer during the process. Immediately before this 
untying and retying of the kasti, he must perform the 
pddydh, that is, he must wash the exposed hands, face and 
feet with clean w^ater. The sudreli and kusti serve as perpetual 
reminders to him that he is a servant of God and bound 
to do His will and to lead a life of innocence and parity. 

Brig. Genl. Sir Percy Sykes (S. H. P., 3rd ed., vol. I, 114) 
pronounces his unhesitating opinion that it is diflBcult to 
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improve on tlje tenets of this religion, as represented by every 
lad when he ia old enough to don the mystic girdle and, 
instructed by his elders, says Hnmata, EiiJchtay HHvarshta 
(Good Thoughts, Good Words, Good Deeds). 

The Zoroastrian religion encourages matrimony, for the 
avowed reason that a mp^rried man is more likely to be 
able to withstand physical and mental afflictions and more 
apt to lead a clean and useful life than an unmarried man. 
In Yasna LIII, 5, there is the following monition:—“These 
words do I address you, maidens marrying. Pay heed to my 
words and impress them in your mind. May you two strive 
to lead the life of the Good Mind. These counsels do I give 
to you, bridegrooms. Learn from the righteous the precepts 
of the Good Eeligion. With upright hearts love and cherish 
each other. Then surely a happy home-lih^ shall be yours.” 

To the Zoroastrians marriage is a sacrament, and the 
monition just cited shows that the aim of the married couple 
should be a noble one, namely, to advance themselves in 
Eighteousness and to be loving and faithful. 

In Zoroastrianism women ar(‘ held on a level with men. 
If the husband is the numujio-jxiilr the mfister of thf; house’ 
hold, the wife is the naindno'ixitl/m, the mistress of the hous(*- 
nold. In the Avesta both sexes appear constantly as possess¬ 
ing equal rights. Pious men and women are frequently named 
together. Women have the same religious rites as the men. 
The spirits of deceased women are alike invoked as those of 
men. The great respect in which the female sex was held is 
assigned by Sir John Malcolm as the principal cause of the 
progress the Persians had made in civilization. 

In Zoroastrianism the father of children is considered as 
superior to him who has none,* and very strict punishments 
are prescribed for offences of adultery and abortion. (Vendidad 
IV, 47-54.) 

* HerridofcuB (Bk. J, 136) mentions that in ancient Persia the State encouraged 
niarried life and that next to prowess in arms it was regarded aa the greatest proof of 
manly excellence to be the father ol many sona. The kings used to send gifta to the 
man who coqld^how.the largest number. 
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In the Avesta (Farvardin Yasht, v. 100; Zamy&d Yasht, 

86) King Gilsht^sp is mentioned as defending the Zoroastmn 
Law from the Huns. A wall, 720 miles in length, from 
Beidah in Persia to Samaroand, was built by him on one bank 
of the Oxus, believably as a defence against these people* The 
Great Wall of China, 1600 miles long, 20 feet high, and 16 fleet 
broad, was built by a Chinese emperor who died, in 210 B.C., 
while building it. 

On the advent of Zoroaster the Iranians followed the 
reformed creed, but the Huns continued to follow, at least 
for some time, their old form of Iranian religion. Sir J. J. Modi 
(M. 0. C. P., 172-3) surmises that latterly, after a long stay on 
the frontier of Iran, and after coming into continuous close 
contact with the Iranians, the Huns may have taken into their 
faith many of the elements of the reformed religion of 
Zoroaster. 

The Rhmi Kaisar’s daughter Katabun, known also by 
the name of Nahid (Venus) and called Queen Hutaosa in 
Avesta, bore Gilshtasp two sons, Asfendiyar (Av. Spentodat; 
Piihl. Spendad) and Peshdtan (Av. Peshotanu ; Pahl. Peshotan), 
both which princes were remarkable for their prowess and piety 
and for their staunch advocacy of Zoroastrianism. 

Arjasp (.Vv. Arejataspa)*, the powerful ruler of Turkestan, 
who is spoken of in the Pahlavi treatise Aiyadgtbr-i-Zariran as 
Arjasp-i-Khyouan KhildS-i, i.tf., Arjasp, the King of the Khyaonas 
or Huns, and in the Pahlavi Jamaspi as Sapit Hyaona or 
White Hun, resented Gusht^sp’s abandonment of the common 
ancestral religion and acceptance of the creed of Zoroaster, 
and sent to his court two envoys. Vidarfsh and Shamkh&st, 
bearing a letter from him to Gushtasp in the Turki language 
to the following purport:—“ When thou readest this message 
purify thy body with ablutions, throw away the Kusti which 
thou hast tied round thy waist, return to the ways and customs 

• Ervad Sberiarji Bharucha (art. “ The date of Zoroaster”, K. R. C. M., 5) 
ooneiders that the Shah-nftraeh and other Iranian writings have erred in speaking of 
Arejataspa or Arjasp being a Turanian, since the last element aspa ashva^ both in the 
Aveatic and Vedic names is obviously Indo-Iraaian, and therefore Ar(^jataspa, the chief 
opponent of GWahtaep, niust have been a Vedic personage apd not a Turanian. 

17 
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of former monarchs, who were among the great ones of the 
earth, and listen not to the deceitful teachings of Zarathushtra. 
Shouldst thou disregard this counsel, 1 will march on Iran 
with a countless army in a month or two and spread destruc¬ 
tion throughout thy cilies with my Tartar and Chinese 
hordes.” 

To this impertinent letter of the ITunnish King the 
Iranian monarch sent a dignified answer, meeting threat with 
threat. So a war ensued, a war which was urged with all the 
fury that has characterized religious crusades throughout all 
ages. The laurels of victory fell to Iran, but not without a 
terrible loss in men. Arjasp fled, braving the greater portion 
of his troops dead on the battlefield. The place where Arjasp 
was defeated is mentioned in tlu‘ lunideheshn as Mount 
Miandasht and in the Dahman Yasht as Spedrazur (“Whih^ 
Forest”). 

Asfendiyar greatly distinguished himself in this war, the 
successful termination of which was in a great measure due to 
his personal valour and martial ability. 

Envoys from the rulers of Berbart^shiu, Iiid, aaid Sind 
waited on the victorious king of Iran with cnstly gifts from 
their royal masters. 

Freed from the war with the lluns, Gushtasp turned his 
attention to the propagation and proper understanding of the 
new religion. He sent out the books of tlie religion to the 
different provinces, with many kinds of instructions along with 
Magian teachers of eloquent tongue. 

To Asfendiyar he entrusted the administration of the 
State and the charge of the national flag, the Darfsh-i- Kflveyan, 
the public treasury and the army. But he did not resign the 
throne to him, saying that his time to accede to it had not yet 
arrived, and directed him to proceed to other countries to 
propagate the pure religion of Zoroaster, to turn idol worship¬ 
pers to the worship of Ahilra Mazda, and to establish Fire-tem¬ 
ples in conformity with the tenets of the new Faith. 

As Asfendiyar proceeded on this mission, he received from 
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the monarohs of KAm, Yaman, Hindustan and other territories 
messages of their acceptance of Zoroastrianism and asking to 
be given the Zend-Avesta and to be instructed in its doctrines. 

He founded the city of Navazak in Bactria and established 
there a glorious Atash-Vahran (Fire temple). Planting his lance 
there, he sent a message to Gubakhkan and Suj-e-PipA,khktl.n 
and ChurakhkAn and Eabakhkan and Giihram and TurchAv 
(Tuzhriv)and Arjasp, King of the JIaonas, saying, '‘Look to my 
lance. Those who may look to the interpretation of this lance 
may run to the country of Iran (to render submission).’* 
It is evideTitly in allusion to Ihis incidenl in particular and his 
martial skill in g>moral that in the prayer of IMessings (Ashirwad) 
which is recited by the Zoroastrian priests in the course of the 
marriage ceremony, one of the blessings pronounced is NlzeJr 
var bed chftn As pandif/dr dinydvar (“ Be thou a spear wielder like 
Asfendiyar, the Defender of the Faith ! ”). 

Firdausi relates that wherever the Iranian prince went he 
was received with welcome, all the world believed, all took the 
holy Avesta book willingly and gratefully, and evil men 
disappeared from the earth. 

Asfendiyar despatched an envoy to his father with a 
message, wherein he informed Gushlasp that by virtue of his 
God-bestowed Glory {Farre Kliddco'') he had purified the earth, 
and peace, prosperity and contentment were now spread over all 
lands, the country was well guarded by troops, and heretics 
had left the land, and he asked for orders whether he should 
now present himself before the king or whether the latter had 
any other enterprise for him. 

GiArzam, a kinsman of the king, who was nursing a grudge 
against prince Astendiy^Xr, incited Gushtasp against his noble 
son by filling his ears with slanderous tales to the effect 
that Asfendiyar was plotting to seize the king’s person and 
throw him into a dungeon and sit upon the throne himself. 
The king was vexed and directed his minister JAmAsp to go 
and summon the prince immediately into his presence. 

When Asfendiyar came the king covered him with 
reproaches, and, notwithstanding the prince’s utter repudia- 
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tion of any treasonable designs on his part, put him into chains 
and consigned him to the fort of Gumbadan in the hill country, 
where he was bound to four pillars. 

The king proceeded to Sist^n and stayed there for two 
years, enjoying the unstinted hospitality of ZM and Eilstam, 
who both learnt the Zend-Avesta from their royal guest. 

King Arjasp considered this a favourable opportunity 
when the matchless Asfendiyar was pining in a dungeon and 
Gushtasp was enjoying himself in distant Sistan, to avenge 
himself upon Iran, and commanded his martial son Kohrain 
to take an army and capture Ealkh, which had been left ill 
guarded. 

A thousand men gathered together from the market-place 
to resist the invader and the venerable Loharrisp came out 
of his place of devotional retreat, donned his armour, and 
rushed against the enemy, felling a Turanian warrior at each 
blow of his mace. At last an arrow struck him and be fell dead. 
The Tartars entered the city, pillaged and destroyed the palaces, 
set fire to the temple of Nush-Azar, burnt the Zend-Avesta, 
massacred in front of the sacred Fire the eighty Her buds (priests) 
who were devoted to Mazda’s service in that fire-temple, put 
out the Fire with their blood, and laying hands on Gushtasp’s 
daughters, Homai and Behafrid, carried them to Turan. 

Gushtasp’s queen, dressing herself in a Turkman’s garb, 
effected her escape from the palace and rode post-haste to Sistan 
to convey the doleful news to her husband. Gushtasp collected 
a large force from all quarters and proceeded towards 
Balkh without loss of time. On the other side, Arjasp hastened 
to join Kohram with an additional army. For three days and 
nights they fought The King of Iran was heavily defeated 
and thirty-eight sons of his lost their lives in the battle. He 
retreated into a mountain-fort, where he was pursued by the 
Tartars, who laid siege to the fort. 

Jam^isp, who was most skilful in astrology, consulted the 
stars and told Gushtasp that Asfendiyar alone could relieve him 
from his direful situation. The king asked the minister to 
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leave the fort secretly that very night and bring back 
Asfendiyar. In his letter to the prince the king promised, 
taking God to witness, that as soon as he came he would hand 
over to him the diadem and the treasure and like Loharasp 
devote the remainder of his days to the service and worship 
of God. The prince yielded to the persuasions of the wise 
Jjimasp, and consented to go to the help of his royal father. 
A blacksmith was called to break his massive letters, but he 
was so slow with his file and hainruer, that Asfendiyar lost 
patience and snapped the chains with one mighty effort. The 
pain from his wounds was so great that he fainted away. 
When he regained consciousness he flung aw'ay the broken 
pieces from the walls of the fort, and the first words which he 
uttered show how greatly he was influenced by the teachings of 
Zoroaster. He exclaimed, “I submit to God my complaint 
of the cruel inlliction on my body of these chains, manacles, 
and sharp nails by the king’s command, I would not have 
remained bound by them, bui in pursuance of Divine commands 
I did not free myself from them, for the holy Zoroaster has 
declared in the Zend-Avesta with great emphasis that the son 
who disobeys the commands of his father and turns away from 
his advice is as wicked as a sorcerer, and even if the father puts 
him in confinement that is better than flowers showered upon 
him by the enemy.” 

When night fell Asfendiyar rode out of the fort with his 
sons Bahman and Nushazar and his uncle Jamasp, and lifting 
his face toward the heavens made a solemn vow to the Lord of 
Truth and Justice and Almighty Maker of the Universe that 
if He gave him the victory, he would take full revenge upon 
Arjasp for his slaughter of King Loharasp and his dear thirty- 
eight brothers, establish a hundred new fire-temples, remove all 
tyrants, build a hundred serais for travellers in desert lands, 
and construct ten thousand wells and plant trees in wild 
wastes. He further vowed that he would entertain no ill-will 
toward his father for confining him in prison, would give away 
a hundred thousand derams to the poor and needy, bring 
heretics to the true Faith, destroy sorcerers, and when all this 
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was accomplished he would devote himself entirely to God^s 
worship, giving up every pleasure. 

In the battle with Arjasp Asfendiyar with his cow-shaped 
mace and glittering sword made great havoc. The Hunnish 
king took to flight. Such of his soldiers who asked quarter 
had their lives spared by the Zoroastrian prince. 

At the king’s command the prince now started for Turan 
with twelve thousand horse and with his brother, the wise 
Pesliutan, as his minister and pastor, to liberate and bring back 
the two royal princesses who were kept there as captives. 

ArjVisp had sought safety behind the strong walls of 
the castle of Ruin-Dez ('^The Brazen Fort"’). To this 
Asfendiyar proceeded, taking the shortest of the three routes 
which led to it. This route was known as 1 left-Khan (i.o., 
'‘Seven Stages’") and was beset with monsters and dangers 
and terrors of every sort. Overcoming each and every peril, the 
intrepid prince reached the Brazen Fort, and took it by storm. 
He slew Arjasp, hung his son Kohram on the gibbet, and 
returned to his father’s court with his two sisters and consider¬ 
able booty. 

Ghshtasp had no desire yet to resign the royal power and 
transfer it to Asfendiyar, and so resorted to another pretext in 
order to put off the prince’s installation. He told the prince 
that Rustam bore them no good will and was boasting that 
GushUsp was a newly made king, while his own crown was 
an ancient one, for which reason it behoved Asfendiyar that he 
should seize RAstam in combat or by craft or cunning and 
bring him in chains. Asfendiyar remonstrated, but at last 
submitted. 

Arriving at Sistan, Asfendiyar spoke to Rustam that it 
was his father’s command that he should bring the paladin in 
chains before him, and asked him to put on the chains by his 
own hands, and accompany him to the royal court. He further 
promised that he would stand by Rustam’s side and not suffer 
the least harm to be done to him* Rhstam recounted some 
of his many marvellous exploits and the eminent services he 
bad rendered to the kings and country of Iran, and said, 
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‘‘ Why art thou puffed up in consequence of the crown of 
Giishfc^sp and the throne and treasure of LoharSlsp? From 
my childhood to old age, I have suffered not a single soul dare 
speak a word of this sort/' He roared with just rage, “ Who 
says. Go, put fetters on Bustam’s hands ? Even high heaven 
cannot bind my hands.’’ 

In the single combat in which the aged paladin and the 
youthful prince engaged the first day, the former had the worst 
of it. While the shafts of the prince inflicted severe wounds 
on him, his own arrows, which could pierce an anvil of iron and 
the stoutest shield, had no more effect on Asfendiyar than 
thorns on rock, for his body was protected by a coat of mail, 
which was th(‘ gift of the holy Zoroaster and was invulnerable 
to spear, shaft and sword.* 

The next day when he proceeded to a further trial of 
strength with Asfendiyar he had with him a forked arrow 
specially prepared from a tall gaz (tamarisk) tree under the 
directions of the Simurg, whose aid Zal had specially invoked. 
Eiistam employed the most persuasive language and offered 
all that he possessed to turn Asfendiyclr from his purpose, but 
to no avail. Eluding an arrow aimed at his hand by 
Asfendiyar he swiftly shot his forked shaft into the prince’s 
eyes. AsfendiyAr’s straight cypress-like body bent down in a 
curve, blood flowed in torrents from his eyes and he dropped 
down from his horse Aspe Siah. With his dying breath he 
spoke to U118tarn that he did not blame either that warrior or 
his forked arrow for what had befallen him, and charged him to 
accept his son Bahman as his ward, to cherish him, and to make 
him proficient in all the crafts and accomplishments befitting 
a prince. 

* Asfeadiyar waa spoken of as JtOtn-tan or brazen-bodied. The legend is that when 
Zoroaster was in (lushblsp’s court, he performed the liturgical ceremony of darun 
(sacred bread) on the day MSlraapand of the month Asfandarmad and gave four of the 
articles forming the offerings consecrated in the ritual to four different persons. To the 
king he gave the oonaecrated wine, the drinking of which gave him the power of 
leaving his body in this world for three days and taking hia soul to the next to see 
Paradiae. To Jamasp, the prime minister, he gave the consecrated flowers, on inhaling 
whose perfume he obtained the power of prophecy. The milk waa given to the high 
priest, Peshdtan, who on drinking it became immortal. To Asfendiyar was given a 
grain of the pomegranate which made him brazen-bodied, so that no weapon would 
injure any part of his body. (M. A. P., Pt. IV, 5ft-57.) 
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Babman stayed in ZAbfilist^n under the loving care of 
Ebstam. After a period he was sent for by his grandfather. 
He had grown into lofty stature, and was strong, masterful, 
wise and devout. On seeing the great courage that he possessed 
Ghstasp bestowed on him the name Ardeshir. 

We must now turn to the tearful tale of the death, by trea¬ 
chery, of the renowned .Tahan-pehelwiin (Champion of the 
World), Tahmtan (Irresistible in Might), and King-maker, 
Efkstam. 

Zal had a slave girl, who bore him a beautiful son, who 
looked the very image of Sam. Astrologers from Cabul and 
Kashmir cast a horoscope and predicted that this boy ShughAd 
would bring ruin on the illustrious house of Sam and Nariman 
and cause the destruction of the throne of Zabul. 

Notwithstanding these woeful predictions, Z&l brought up 
the boy with great care, but sent him away to the Court of 
CAbiil when he came to man’s estate. 

The Shah of Cabul was pleased with his strength, beauty 
and high descent and bestowed on him the hand of his daughter. 

Rustam as the feudal lord of Cabal used to exact every 
year from the Shah an ox-skin of money as tribute. The Shah 
expected that out of regard for the new relationship Riistam 
would forego the tribute. But as it was collected as before 
when it became duo, the Shah and his people were deeply 
aggrieved. ShilghM was also vexed and concerted with the 
Shah apian of ensnaring Rustam and bringing about his death. 

At a feast the Shah, as preconcerted, spoke words of bitter 
insult to Shughad who rose up in feigned anger and rode awaj 
to Zabhl. 

When Rdstarn heard his brother’s complaint, he was 
incensed and declared that he would at once march to Cabal, 
depose the king, and give the throne to Shhghad. When they 
arrived at the coniines of the city, the Shah went out to meet 
them, and descending from his horse, fell down at Rdstam’s 
feet and craved pardon for what he might have uttered in a 
drunken frolic. Rhstam was appeased and pardoned him. 
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The King of Cd.bt!ll most lavishly entertained Biistam and 
his party with a sumptuous banquet, wine, and music, and 
afterwards invited him to partake the pleasures of the hunting 
field. The champion always fond of this sport mounted his 
Bakhsh. Shftghitd rode by him to show the path. In the 
hunting ground deep pits had been prepared large enough to 
swallow Ehstam and his charger, and in them lon.> swords, 
spears and blades of steel were planted, and the surface was 
made good. Bakhsh, when he smelt the soil that had been 
newly turned, shied and reared and plunged and tore the 
ground, and then walked slowly and cautiously feeling his 
ground. Eustam lost his temper and whipped the sagacious 
animal. Bakhsh sprang forward and fell into a pit. The 
concealed sharpened swords and spears pierced both him and 
his rider, d'he mortally wounded Bustam made a grand effort 
and succeeded in ascending to the brink of the pit. He looked 
forth and saw the malevolent visage of Shughad. At once be 
understood his brother’s treachery. He said to Shughfid “ I am 
at the point of death. Uncase my bow, string it, and give it to 
me with two arrows, so that I may ward off prowling lions in 
quest of quarry and not let my body be rent by them while there 
is still breath in me.” Shughad gave his bow to Bhstam, who 
clutched it hastily. The dastardly Shfigh&d in terror ran 
into a hollow plane tree. The expiring champion shot an 
arrow with such force that it sewed the traitor and the tree 
together, and with his last breath he rendered his thanks to 
Q-od Who had granted his wish before his death to inflict the 
punishment due to his brother’s treacherous deed. 

Thus died the mighty champion who had played so 
eminent a part in the history of Iran and shed lustre on that 
history. Concerning him Atkinson says that of all that is 
pious, disinterested and heroic he was a most illustrious example. 
The same writer says : “ Single combat and the romantic 
enterprises of European chivalry may indeed be traced to the 
East. Chivalry in Europe began with the Feudal system. 
Bhstam was a knight of the knights of the Feudal times of the 

Empire.” 

W 
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In the words of Firdausi, 

(“ From the time that the Creator created the world, no 
cavalier like Rustam has ever appeared. No one in 
the world has seen a man like him; nor has one 
heard of such a one from the illustrious ones of yore.”) 

The name of this national hero is still a household word 
where Persian is spoken ; and most frequently Parsis, and 
Mahomedans too, name their sons after him. 

Benjamin tells us that the figure of this paladin in battle 
is over the city gates of Teheran and reappears in myriad fan¬ 
tastic designs in the raefal and plastic work of Persia. 

The indefatigable travelh^r and explorer Sir Aurel Stein 
discovered on his visfit to the Kuh-i-Kliwajah, the Sacred Hill 
of Sistan, in 1915: the first pre-Moslem mural paintings found 
in Persia and dating from Sasanian times. The most striking 
of these paintings was a portrait of the mighty Rustam, seated, 
holding a curved mace painted in red with yellow ornaments. 
The head of the mace was in the form of an ox-head. In a 
position of worship stands a three-headed figure, which in 
treatment is similar to figures discovered in Chinese 'JTirkestan. 
(S. H. P., Vol. I, 3rd ed., p. XXXVIII.) 

When the sad tidings of the death of the redoubtable hero 
were conveyed to Sistan, Zal tore bis white hair in agony and 
made loud lamentations. He directed Rustam’s son Fer&murz 
to proceed with an army to give battle to the King of C^bifl, 
and bring back the body of the slain hero. 

Feramurz routed the Cabul army and took the king 
prisoner. When he had killed the tyrant, he made a Zabilli 
king of C&ibul. 

After a reign of one hundred and twenty years, GilshtAiSp 
entrusted his throne, crown and treasures to prince Bahman. 

GushtAiSp was the first monarch who established a 
n^inister for despatches and correspondence, and the first who 
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stamped money with the image of a fire-temple on one side and 
his likeness with a crown on his head on the other. 

It is difficult to understand his policy in evading the 
fulfilment of his promises to Asfendiyar to abdicate in his fav¬ 
our. The non-observance of a pledge solemnly and repeatedly 
given does not conduce to the honour of this first Zoroastrian 
king whose religion enjoins tilt, strict fulfilment of a pledge 
given even to an enemy. 

The view is advanc-ed by Prof. Jackson, though not with¬ 
out considerable doubt, that Gushtasp’s long reign of 1130 years 
may be intended to give the length of the reign in round numbers 
or to denote a short-lived dyna.sty, and that in the latter case 
we might assume that the name of Vishtaspa (Grdshtasp) covers 
the period of kings Cyrus, Darius and Xerxes, or we might 
possibly conjecture that the reign represents the Bactrian rule 
down to Artaxerxes and assume that Zoroastrianism then 
became the ruling faith of i^ersia. (Monograph on the Religion 
of the Acha'menids, L I. B., 37.) 

VI. Bauman. 

Soon afU’r moantirig the throne, Bahman assembled a force 
of fiv(^ score tliousaiid horse in order to avenge his father s blood, 
and invaded Zabul. Zal, attended only by a couple olhorsemen, 
Went to meet him and implored liiiii to forget the past and 
abandon the idea of revenge. But Bahman was relentless and 
loaded the venerable old man with chains, removed the 
accumulated treasures of Rustam and liis forbears to Balkh, and 
gave up Zabulistau to pillage. 

When tlie news of this calamity reached Fei'amurz, who Was 
at the time on borders of Bost, he gathered his troops and 
advanced against Bahman. ^fi'or three days a sanguinary battle 
was fought. The army of Ztbbul and Cabdl was routed. 
Feramurz, lion as he was and the; ofispring of a lion, kept up the 
tight against heavy odds with a. few faithful adherents. His 
body was hacked by a hundred scimitars. At last he fell a 
captive to an Iranian warrior of the name; of Ardeshir, and was 
hanged head downwards on a scaffold by the spiteful Bahman, 
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The author of Jinat-ul-TawSiiikh records the heroism 
displayed in the battle in question by Gord^frid, the valiant 
dauf 2 liter of Eustani and sister of Ferfiiniirz. Her memory 
is held in honour by the Parsis as one of the bravest of their 
race. 

Peshutan, the venerable prime minister, pleaded with the 
king to desist from bloodshed. Bahman repented and issued 
proclamation for the cessation of bloodshed and pillage, and 
liberated Z41. 

A short time before his death, Bahman seated on the tlirone 
his wife Homai, instead of liis son Sasaii, and announetal to his 
chiefs and nobles that th(‘ issue, wludher son or daiightc'r, of 
Homai, who was then advanced six months, should tak(‘ tlu‘ 
throne. 

The following practical of Bahman, which Mirkhond relates 
(M.R.S.S., 39), shows this kings solicitude for the just and good 
government of his realm. Once a yvnr hv summomal all his 
subjects to appear b(dore him. He tlum d(*s(5end(‘d from his 
throne, and having opened witlisuitablc3 prayers and thanksgiving, 
thus addressed them :—Out^ more year has now elapsed of my 
reign and authority over you. Jf any act of mine or of the 
governors appointed by me have given )’ou discontent, }i>u are 
now to declare it, that I may investigate tlu' matter.'’ After 
some interval, the high priest rose up and said, '‘0 king! 
may thy reign last for ever! The nobility and people are 
grateful and contented. Thy virtues are universally applauded 
and thankfully acknowledged.” Then some one proclaimed 
aloud to the people, “ 0 men! cultivate the ground ; fear God ; be 
not guilty of treason; depart far away from corrupt desires.” The 
king then said to his niinist(‘.rs, “ Whenever you perceive mt'^ 
inclined to falsehood or devia,ting from the' direct path, k(‘ep me 
back from such deeds : if you obseawe me wrathful against any, 
restrain me : on every occasion inspire me with a desire of doing 
all that is praiseworthy.” 

Bahman was given the appellation of Daraz-dast (Long¬ 
handed, Longimanus). Mirkhond mentions that he acquired 
this appellation because his arm of authority stretched over vast 
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regionB. Birtini also says that Bahrnan was so called because his 
rule was so predominant that it seemed as if he had only to 
spread out his hand in order to set things right. Another 
version is that he was given this appellation because his hand 
was ever stretched forth in gen(irosity. 

From some (iurious passa,ges in Tabari Sir W. Ouseley 
mak(\s the conjecture that Bahinan is the Ahasuerus of Sc^ripture, 
who “ reigned from India even upto Ethiopia, over an hundred 
and seven and twenty provinces” (Esther I). 

In the lbuiz:it-us”Safa w( find *^00 k' eunoiis circumstances 
recordc^d concerning the Assyrian jiKuiamh Nebuchedrezzer 
in relation to King Baluuan. Tlieri^ it is said, ‘‘ In the course of 
his reign, Baliniau dt*posed Ixikiitanassar (Nebuchadrezzer) s son 
Irojii the govaumment of Babel, which he committed to one of 
Loliarasp’s sons, named Kfiresh, whose mother was descended 
from the (diikhaui of Israel ; he likewise commanded him to send 
back th(‘ captiv('s of tlie children of Isratd to the territory of the 
Holy Temple, and to appoint as tlieir governor whomsoever 
the>' thenisehc's should select. Kar(\sh therefore assembled the 
childi’(‘n of Israel and appointed Daniel to the government. It 
is redated in some histories that Lohar&sp having deposed 
Bakhtanassai* from the government of Babel, permitted the 
Israelitish c'.aptives to return in order that the kingdom of Sham 
(Syria) sliould be cultivated. The}' conformed to tlu'se orders, 
and in the days of Jkihman had brought the territory of the Holy 
Temple to the highest state of cultivation; but Bahrnan having 
sent an ambassador to the children of Israel, their king put him 
to death, which so aroused his indignation that he commanded 
Bakhtanassar a second time to lay waste the country of a people 
who neither obeyed God nor thc^ decrees of the king* 
Bakhtanassar, tiierd'ore, setting out with his army, laid the Holy 
Temple and the region of Sham entirely waste, and returned to 
Irak Araby with one hundred thousand young children whom he 
had borne away into captivity; but all knowledge is with the 
Almighty.” 

Masoudi says that Nebuchadrezzer was the governor or 
satrap of Irak and of the country of the Arabs, on behalf of 
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the king of Persia, whose capital was at Balkh, and adds that 
some persons take Nebuchadrezzer to be an independent king, 
but he does not think so. (M. j\1. P., 202-3). 

F. Arbuthnot observes, tentatively, that from Persian 
history it must be inferred that Sennacherib, Nebuchadrezzer 
and his son were not independent sovereigns in Babylon and 
Assyria, but ruled or reigned under the KaiyA,nian dynasty of 
Persia. (See note at page 239, M. E. S. E., Vol. II, Pt. I.) 

The Bahman Yaslit enumerates the different pc^riods of the 
Zoroastrian religion as follows :—That which was of gold was the 
reign of king Vishtaspa, that which was of silver was the reign of 
Artashir the Kaiyruiian whom they call Voliuman (r)ahman), the 
sou of Spend-dat (Asfendiyar), who is the one who separates th(' 
demons from men, disperses them and vindicates the authority of 
religion in the whole world, and that which was of bronz(' 
^vas the reign of Artakhshir (Ardeshir Papekan), the regu¬ 
lator and restorer of the world, and that of king Shapur. From 
this Prof. Jackson (monograph “the Eeligion of the Achae- 
menians ”,I. L S. 1G2) infers that Zoroastrianism during the reign 
of Bahman found acceptance throughout the whole of Iran. The 
same savant identifies the long reign of Bahman, whom the Pahlavi 
Texts also call Artakhshar (Ardeshir Darazdast or the Long¬ 
handed), with that of Artaxerxes Longimanus or Makrocheir. 

According to the Bundeheshn Bahman s reign lasted 112 
years, and according to the Shah-nameh 99 years. 

VII. Homai. 

HomA;i was the first of the three queens that have sat on 
the throne of Persia. In wisdom and justice she excelled 
Bahman. She is known as Cheh^rS^zSid, which means ‘‘noble 
born” or “ of open or free countenance”. A son was born to her, 
but having no desire to part with sovereign power, she privily 
made him over to a faithful nurse and gave the public to under¬ 
stand that the child was dead. She administered the realm with 
such sagacity, justice and goodness that all the people were com 
tented and happy, and there was prosperity everywhere. Any 
chief who turned insurgent was quickly suppressed. She erected 
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a Fire-temple in Istakhr and the building known as HazS.r-sethn 
Thousand pillars ”) in the ruins of Istakhr is attributed to her. 

When her son was eight months old she sent for hinj, and 
wrapping him up in silk placed him on a pillow in an ark, which 
was lined with soft Ruman brocade and filled with pearls, 
cornelians, emeralds and gold. A precious jewel was tied upon 
his arm. At midnight the ark was committed to the Euphrates. 
A launderer rescued him and took him to his wile, who was 
mourning the recent loss of her own babe. Shr* rejoiced over 
the beautiful stranger cliild and immediately fed him with her 
own milk. They named him Darab, ))ecause they had found his 
cradle in the stream.* 

Dfi.rrlib grew up to be a youth of noble stature and divine 
looks. He rapidly nifiked up k^arning and acquired the science 
and accomplishments of a warrior from a skilled horseman. Wlien 
at Queen Homai’s command Rashnawad was leading his troops 
against thci Kaisar of Rum, who liad invaded Iran, Darib 
enlisted under him and in the fight with the Rumans distin¬ 
guished himself by the utmost bravery. Forty predates, anjong 
th(^ Ruini magnates, DarSb felled with his sword and bore off 
the Labarum. 

On his return to the qu(‘on s presence, Eashnaw&d related to 
her Darab’s valour and some strange proofs which he had witness¬ 
ed of his auspicious fortune. Homai recognized her son, and on 
tlu‘ first day of liappy omen, the day Shahrivar of the month 
Bahman, installed him on the throne and put the crown on his 
head with her own loving hands. She lavished gifts through 
all the provinces, and as thanksgiving bestowed treasure 
wherever there was a fire-temple. 

VIII. Darab. 

Dfclrib’s rule lasted for twelve years and was marked with 
justice and benevolence. One day in his excursions he noticed 
a deep and broad lake on an elevated mountain. He called 
experts from Efim and Hind, and getting canals constructed 

* Dar-Ab ~ in water. This is a fanciful etymology. The old Persian form of the 
word was DAryavQsh, which, according to A. H, Sayoe, means ‘ the maintf^iner \ from 
4arj (Sansk, dhri), * coneervare.^ 
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to irrigate the tract from that lake, builtlthere a beautiful city, 
which he called Darabgerd after his own name, and established 
a fire-temple on the top of the mountain. In the Pahlavi 
ShatroihS-i-Airan the foundation of this city is attributed to 
Dara, the son of Darab, but other Oriental writers agree with 
Firdausi in assigning it to Dfl^rab. 

Shaib, an Arab chief, made an incursion into Persia, with 
a largo force of lancers, but in a four days’ battle his army was 
routed and he was slain. 

D^rab then k^d his troops against Philip of Mac(‘don, whom 
he defeated with great loss. Philip took n^fuge in the fort of 
Amur and sent an ambassador to him witJ) costi}' presents to 
sue for peace. As terjns of peace Darab asked for the hand of 
Philip’s only daughter, who was ‘‘ the crown upon the head of 
womanhood”, together woth an annual tribute^ to be paid in the 
month of Meher, of a hundred thousand kingly jewels and an 
equal nun^ber of eggs of molten gold, each wt'ighing forty miskals 
(about six ounces Troy). Peace was establishc^.d on those terms, 
and DA,r3bly espoused the Macedonian princess Nahid. Though 
divinely handsome in person, she had a fetid breath. A 
skilful physician cured th(" complaint by rubbing a herb called 
Iskandarhs* upon her palate. 13ut Darab was unable to get 
over his disgust towards her and sent her back to her father. 
There, in secrecy, she gave birth to a son, who was resplendent 
as the sun at its meridian, and whom she named Iskandarfis 
(Alexander). Philip kept the rt‘al facts concealed and gave out 
that there had appeared a C'a3sar from his seed. 

European writers consider this narration of Alexander’s 
birth to be wholly fictitious and devised to lessen the disgrace of 
the conquest of Persia by Alexander.! But besides Firdausi, 
other Oriental writers, such as Ja‘kubi (lived A.H. 260), Tabari 
(died A.H. 411 or 416) and Ibn al Athir (died A.H. 630) speak 
of Alexander’s Persian origin. 

* This word ii derived either from Qr. akorodon, garlic, or Lat. ascalonium, 
shallot (Warner). 

t See, e.g.. Dr, Louis H. Gray’s paper on Peace-Negotiations and Peace,Treaties 
M. M, V., J43. 
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Firdausi and other Eastern historians have not hesitated 
to narrate the conquest and occupation of Iran by foreign invaders 
such as the Turanian or Tartar AfrasiPib, the Arab ZohA,k, the 
Hunnish Arj^sp, not to speak of the final Arab conquest in 
the time of Yezdegard Shehry^r ; and therefore it is reasonable 
to assume that they have spoken ef Alexandi^r s Persian origin 
not with the view of lessening tht^ disgrace of the Persian defeat, 
but because they had knowledge of the story and more or less 
believed in it. 

Darab took another wife and by her had a fine graceful 
boy, whom he named Darit and nominak^d as his successor. 

D^r^ ascended the throne of Persia on Darah’s death in the 
year 336 B.C., the same year in which Alexander, who was 
destinc'.d to wn^st from him the Persian tunpire and end his 
dynasty, came to the throne^ of Macedon. 

In his narrative of the last two kings of tb(' dynasty of the 
Kaiyanians, Darab and Dara, Firdausi, in conse(}iumc(‘ of confused 
legends and insufrK>i(ait maknaals available' to him :it the* time 
that h(^ wrote his Siiah-nameh, has dt'seribe'd tli(‘ epoch-making 
wa,rs l)etwe(‘n Pc^rsin and Macc'donia as ocaiirring during their 
reigns. As a mattc-r of historic^al fact those wavs t(K)k phiee 
centuries later. DrirA. whom Alexandt'r defeakal and succeeded 
as tlni monarcli of Iran was not DarA, the Kaiyanian, but DarA 
the last of th(i Acdniemenian line, the Darius Codomaniuis of the 
Greek writers. 

According to th(‘ well-argued th(H)ry of the late Mr, 
Jamshedji Palanji Kapadia, the autlior of an elaborate Gujarati 
work on the Kise and Fall of the Persian Em})ire, the foreign 
potentate who took Bactria and brought the rule of the 
Kaiyanians to an end was an Indian king, Karisak, whose 
is found in the Dinkard (D. P. S., Vol. V, 311). The Ervad 
Kutars, in their introduction to Vol. VIII of their Gujarati 
transliteration and translation of the Shah-nameh, put the time 
of the said potentate three hundred years after Zoroaster. 

The Achaemenides, some kings of which dynasty history 
recognises as among the greatest and best monarchs the world 
has ever seen, are not mentioned at all in Firdausi s epic. A 
19 
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strange fact is that all Pahlavi writers have ignored the existence 
of this great and mighty dynasty. Evidently their glories had 
faded from the recollection of the people, the script of their 
cuneiform inscriptions had ceased to be understood or even 
known, and the Pahlavi writers had lost all knowledge of the 
First Empire*’. 

Firdausi draws his episode of D^Lra and Sikander not from 
native tradition, but from Greek literature, the Alexander 
romance of the Pseudo-Callisthones. He gives no account 
whatever of the Medes and of their empire, which preceded 
the Achaemenian; and the Arshk^nian or Parthian dynasty, 
which succeeded the Macedonian line of the Seleucids, he 
dismisses in a single chapter of 54 couplets. 

Such a noteworthy part on the stage of Iran and, in fact 
of the ancient world, the Medes, the Achaemenides, and the 
Parthians have played that any history of the ancient Persians 
that omits a narration of these dynasties and the empires they 
founded and ruled must be deemed as w()(‘fully incomplete as it 
would be if it did omit an account of the well-known Sasanian 
dynasty, which overthrew the last until it in its turn was 
overthrown at the Arab conquest. 

While the extant Pahlavi books and the' Shah-nfimeh of 
Firdausi make no mention of the Achaemenides, the classical 
writers are entirely silent about the Kaiyaiiians. Th(‘ question 
is worth investigating in what relation of time the Achaemenian 
dynasty stands in relation to the Kaiyi^nian. The conclusion 
to which the late Dr. Sir J, J. Modi’s studies led him was that 
they were contemporaneous dynasties, the KaiyA-nians ruling 
in the East in Bacitria and the Achaemenians in the West of 
Persia, the latter perhaps, beginning their career as vassals of 
the former. (M. As. P., Pt. II, 118.) 

Prof. A. M. Shustery s explanation is that the KaiyAnian 
dynasty, who were the upholders of Avestan teaching, lost 
their temporal supremacy after a glorious period, but like the 
Abbasids perhaps retained their spiritual influence for a 
considerable time, and it is with such idea that the Persian 
historians have referred to the great Achaemenian Emperors, 
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such as Cyrus, Darius, and others, as the Viceroys in Western 
Iran of the Kaiyanian Popes. (1. L. Q., Vol. IV, Nos. 2-3, 195.) 

In the Avestic literature the ruler who was one of the 
early followers of Zoroaster and his protector is named Kavi 
Vishtaspa (“ King Vishtasp”), or in the Pahlavi literature Kavi- 
vishtiispshaii (‘‘King-Vishtasp-King ”). The name of the father 
of Darius the Great, in the Old Persian Inscriptions, is Vishhispa 
and his title is x^ayaihya (Shah). In the identity of these 
historic names and titles Ernst llerzfeld finds an amply 
sufficient reason to discuss the thorny problem of the identity or 
non-identity of their bearers. As the result of his analysis he 
finds a perfect parallelism, a duplicity of cases, for which, in his 
opinion, there is but one explanation, namely this, that we are 
forced to accept the identity of the two persons,—in other words, 
Vishtaspa, the father of Darius, Governor of Parthava and 
Zranka, is the protector of Zoroaster, when the prophet was 
teaching on Mount Ushidhao, the Kuh i-Khw4jah. (M. M. V., 
art. ‘‘ Vishtaspa,” 182-205.) 

One substantial fact which militates against the theory of 
identifying tlie protector of Zoroaster and the father of Darius 
the Great as one and the same person is this that while 
according to the Bundeheshn the genealogy of the former was 
as follows, namely, Kai-Kavad, Kai-Apiveh, Kai-Pishin, Manilsh, 
Adzav, Loharasp (Aurvadaspa), Vishtaspa, that of Darius the 
Great according to his Behisthn inscription was as follows, 
namely, Hakhamanish, Chaishpisli, Ariyaramna, Arshi,ma, 
Visht-^spa, Daryavush. 

Arthur Ohrist('nsen, alter mitenug into a lengthy consider¬ 
ation of the Kaiyriiiides in a. paper on tlu' Later Avi^sta, comes 
to the conclusion that the Kaiyitnides flourished long before the 
Achaemenians. From the very fact, among others, that Darius 
does not speak of his father Hystaspes as a Kai, in his cuneiform 
inscriptions, he concludes that this Hystaspes is not the Kai 
Vishtaspa (Ghshtasp) of the Avesta (See J. K. 0. I., No. 20, 
215). 

We will now proceed with the history of the Median dynasty. 



CHAPTER V. 


THE MEDIAN DYNASTY. 

Thi) Modes have Ioffe no records of their achievoiuenfcs.^ 
So their liisfcory is shrouded in much obscurity, and we arc 
dependent for information concerning them on the records of 
other contemporary nations, such as the Assyrians, Jews and 
Greeks (B. L. H. P., 20). Our main source of information is 
Herodotus. 

These people wore for the most j)art, like th(‘ Pei’sians, 
Indo-European in SjX'ech and Aryan in descent. They first 
a})ix^ar ou the Assyrian inscriptions of Slialmaneser II about 
the year 840 B.O., when they are called Amada and Matai. 
In an inscription of Kimmou-Nirari III (B.C. 810-781) they are 
named Mada. (S. 11. C. V., 26.) 

From Southern Eussia they had migrated into Persia. 
They gradually established themselves in thc'. country lying 
between Phages and Ekbatana on tlie north-west of Pi'rsis. 
Sir Denison Boss (11. P., 30) puts this event in the eighth 
century before Christ. Dr. Moyer (E. B., ed. XI, Vol. 21, 203) 
mentions bliat the Assyrian statements with rc^gard to the MckIcs 
demonstrate that the Iranians must have reached the west of 
Iran before 900 B.C., at which ])eriod, pi'obably, the Pei'sians 
also were domiciled in their later home. The immigration of the 
Persians, as opposed to the Medes, Dr. J. C. Tavadia, a Parsi 
lecturer in the University of Hambui'g, places after the destruc¬ 
tion of Elam in B.C. 640. According to this authority, the 
City of Pasargadae was founded by the Persians before the 
victory of Cyrus over the Medians, that is, during 559-550 
B.C., and dui'ing the interval of eighty years the Persians 
slowly coloni/icd Anzhan, later on called Parsa after them. (J. 
K. 0. L, No. l6, pp. 29-31.) 

* There is a stone lion at Uamadan which is supposed to be of the Median 
period. Herzfeld considers it as belonging to the Seluoides or Arshk^nian tribes. 
Ndldeke gives hopes that possibly one day from beneath Harnadan cuneiform 
inscriptions may bo found which may thr>w light on the Median period. (P.D.I.G., 20.) 
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Herodotus {^ivos the names of six tribes of the Modes, 
namely the Busae, the Paretec(uii,* the; Struchates, the Arizanti,t 
the Budii, and the Magi. They were mostly nomads. 

The kings of Assyria overran Media at various times and 
exacted tributes, but none of them ever actually occupied that 
country. It was divided into a large imuibei* of cantons, each 
under the laile of its own indopendont chief, or city-lord. In 
B.O. 715 twenty-eight sir^h chiefs paid tribute tu Sargon II; 
two years later no losi than forty-six chiefs were tributaries of 
Assyria. 


1. l)AYAUKKU.t 

At th(i clos('. of the reign of Sennach( rib, the Median ti ibos, 
wlio had adooted juiich of th('. civilization of the Babylonians 
and Assyrians, began to form into a confederation and elected 
as their sole lailer Dayaiikku (Beiocos), who was an important 
])0]*sonage in liis own village and had aciiuinal a high reputation 
for his wisdom, iqirightnoss and sense of justice. 

The first act of this king was to foiaii a strong bodyguard foi* 
himself. He constituted his capital in Bkbtana, and foi'tiiied that 
city by seven concentric walls of great size and strength. The 
battlements of the outorjiiost wall were white, of the second 
black, of the third scarlet, of tlie foiirtli blue, of the lifth orange. 
Those of the sixth and seventh walls were incrusted respectively 
with silver and gold. In a strong fort built inside the seventh 
wall he had his royal palace and treasury. 

The name Bkbatana (0. P. Hangmatana, from ham^ together, 
and yam, to go), means a meeting-place, and was fittingly bestowed 
on the new capital implying that the clans formerly scattered over 
wei’e now gathered together in a more concentrated form. 
(H. A. R C., 29.) 

Sir Henry liawlinson and, following him, his brother George 
Rawlinson believe that the Bkbatana founded by Heiocos was at 

• The Pareteoeni were probably '* raountaineovs ’X from Sauik. Parvata^ a 
mountain. (Oppert.) 

t From ariya, excellent, and zatitUf stirps; therefore “ of noble stock 

I An abbreviated form of Pets. Dahyaupad, the master of a p.’ovinoa. (Juati.) 
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Takht-i-Suleiman, in Media Atropatene, and not at the modern 
Hamadan. But a comparison of the two sites in detail, during his 
travels in Persia, has convinced Prof. Jackson (J. P. P., 156) 
that Hamadan has the right and title to being the sole heir of 
Ekbatana. As to Takht-i-Suleimrin, although Jackson does not 
accept Sir Henry’s view that it is the site of Bkbatrina, he accepts 
th(i latter's uncjiiestionable identification of it with the Shiz of the 
Arab writers and probably also with the Graziia and Ganzah of the 
Persians, the Gazaka or Canzaca of the classical writers and the 
Ganjak of the Pahlavi texts. But tlie expert archteologist Ernst 
Herzfeld (H. P. A., 8) pronounces his definite opinion that the 
identification of Ganzuoa with P^akht-i-Siihuman cannot be 
maintained and that the former must have been situatiid more in 
the north in the neighbourhood of Maragha. 

On a careful review of the facts, it seems there were two 
Ekbatanas, one ascribed to Deioces in Media Atropatene on the 
site of Takht-i-Suleiman, and another built by a latej* king, 
Kyaxares, on the site of the modern Hamadan. 

Dayaiikku reigned for the long period of 53 years and was 
succeeded by his son Fravartish (Phraortes). 

II. Fkavabtisji. 

The new king, not satisfied with having dominion over the 
Single. nation of Modes, biouglit also the kindred Persian tribes 
under his sway. But it does not a[>poar that there was any actual 
conquest. Mative kings continued to govern Pei*sis, but they had 
to owe allegiance to Media, a position which was galling to the 
high spirited Persians. 

Fravartish had the boldness to invade Assyria, but received a 
severe defeat from the veteran Assyiian troops and fell on the 
battlefield with the greater portion of his army. Herodotus gives 
him a reign of twenty years. 

Prof. Jackson, in an article on the Historical Sketch of 
Kagha, S.M.V., refers to the Book of Judith wherein it is men¬ 
tioned that Nebuchadnezzer, who ruled over Nineveh, made war 
with Arphaxad, who ruled over the Medes in EkbaUn^, and the 
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two kings fought in the great plain in the borders of Eagau 
(Eagha), the battle resulting in the victory of Nebuchadnezz(>r 
and the death of Arphaxad ; and be says that this king Arphaxad 
is generally identified with the Median ruler Ptn^aortes. 

III. HOvakshatra* (Kastarit, Kyaxaees). 

IJndei* Hnvakshatra, the successor of Fj'avai'Lish, Media 1 ‘eached 
the zenith of bei* powei*. He shone both in war and in peace. 
Sir G. Maspero (M. P. E., 4^5) describes him as one of those 
perfect 1‘ulers of men, such as Asia pi-odnc^es every now and then, 
who knew how to govern as well as how to win battles—a 
born general and law-givei\ He remodidled his ar:r]y on the 
Assyi'ian plan, and formed separate battalions of spearmen, 
bowmen and lioi'semen. The last wei*e ti'ained to i‘ide without 
saddle and stii-rups. The bow was their most foi'inidable weapon. 
They could shoot with unei’ring ai])i fiom all positions, both 
chai’ging and retreating. 

According to a tradition, a hoixle of Scythians, led by king 
Madyes, who emerged from the Eussiaii steppes in pursuit of tlie 
Kimrn(n‘ians (the Gimirrai), an Indo-European trib(‘, came into 
contact with the Medes at the foot of Mount (Caucasus and defeated 
Kyaxares. As to tlie Scythians, Pioi. M. Eostovtzeff (E. 1. (i. E., 
43) points out that it has become emstomary to speak of the whole 
of South Eussia as peopled by Scythian tribes, but nothing is 
further from the truth. He writes, “Even the description in 
Herodotus, who is responsible for the habit of ap[)lying the name 
of Scythians to all the inhabitants of South Eussia, shows that the 
Scythians were no more than a group of Ii-anian tribes, mixed 
with Mongolians and constituting the ruling aiTstocracy. As 
conquerors and as a dominant minority, the Scythians developed 
a strictly military organization, resembling the military 
organization of all the nomad peoples who succeeded them, the 
Khazars, the various Mongolian tribes—the Torki, the Pechenegi, 
the Polovtsy—, and the Tatars. The military chief was the king.’* 

Foi* eight and twenty years these Scythians kept the whole 

• According to RawUnaon this name means “ more beautiful eyed”, and according 
to Pou^e Davoud it means ol a fine etature". 
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of Asia under terror, till at last Kyaxares massacred Madyes and 
his oflficers at a banquet to which he had invited them, and 
expelled the Scythians after desparate fifi;htinj?. 

Kyaxares made a league with Nabopolassar (Nabn-bahuzur), 
the Assyrian king’s sati’ap of Babylon and led his troops against 
Assyria. In B.C. 614 he inarched almost upto Nineveh.'^ An 
auxiliary army of tlie Aslikuza, which advanced against him, was 
defeated. The Medians took Tai’dis and sacked Asliur, the ancient 
capital. The Assyrian king Sin-shar-ishkan (Saraciis)t sliiit him¬ 
self up in Nineveh, the fortifications of which were considei-ed 
impregnable. Hai*d pressed by the invaders, he buiiit himself 
alive in his palace together* with his family to save him and them 
from being made captives. Nineveh was seized and dest)*oy('d 
(B.C. 612). 

It is not certain whethei* in th(‘ siege and captiii’e of Nineveh 
Nabopolassar and his Babylonians gave active assistance to the 
Median king. Di\ Koldewey’s Kxcavations at Babylon have led 
to the discovery of a building-inscri[)tion occurring on a barred- 
cylinder of clay inscribed with a text of Nabopolassar, wlua’edn 
that king says : ‘N\s for tlie Assyrians who liad ruled all peoples 
f]‘om distant days and had set the pc'ople of the hind und(‘r a h(‘avy 
yoke, I, the weak and hnmble man who worshi[)petli tlie J^oi'd 
of Loi'ds, through th(‘ miglity powei- of Xabii and Mardiik, my 
Lord, lield back their feet from the land of Akkad and cast off 
theii' yoke.” Messrs. King and Hall opine that this newly 
discovered reference to the Assyrian Nabopolassar may possibly 
be taken to imply that the Babylonians were passive and not 
active allies of Kyaxares. (K. H. K. W. A., 422-3.) 

After the fall of Nineveh Kyaxares overi’an all Assyiia and 
the northern part of Babylonia and pillaged Harran and its 
temple in north-west Mesopotamia. 

Nahum the Elkoshite, who lived a century eaidier, had 
prophesied the doom of Assyria “ Thy shepherds slumber, 0 

• Nineveh ia now represented by the mounds of Nebi Yunua and Koyunjuk, 
opposite Mosul (Sayce). The name Ninoveli is from Nina, the fish-goddess, wVio is 
identical with Ishtar (Donald A. McKenzie). 

t According to Sayce, the last kir'g of Assyria was Eearhaddon II, called Sarakos 

by the Qreeks, 
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King of Assyria: thy nobles shall dwell in the dust: thy people 
is scattered upon the mountains, and no man gathereth them. 
There is no healing of thy bruise; thy woand is grievous : all 
that hear the bruit of thee shall clap the hands over thee ; 
for upon whom hath not thy wickedness passed continuously ? ’’ 
(Nahum, c. Ill, v, 18-19.) So also Zephaniah had foretold the 
fate :—Ho will stretch out his liand against the north and 
destroy Assyrians and will make Nineveh a desolation, and dry 
like a wilderness/’ (Zephaniah, c. TIl,u 13.) 

A body of the Ass}/rian gariison under Ashur-uballit managed 
to escape from Nineveh and took refuge in Ilarran, wheie their 
leader assumed the throiu^ of Assyria. Ilei’c they struggled on 
foi* a few years, until they were finally defeat'd and wiped off 
by the Babylonians. (C. A. H., vol. Ill, 13<.k 207.) 

One of the mightiest nations of the past, one which had 
existed foi‘ untold ages* and domineei*ed Asia foi’ a numbei‘ of 
centuries, vanished entirely. Sic transit (jloria mundi! 

Sir Percy Sykes asks, ‘‘What is the vei*dict of history on 
Assyria”, and answei's the (|uestion himself thus; - “It is this, 
that although Babylonia and Bgyj)t wei-e jnei'ciless in the hour 
of triunipli, yet Babylonia bequeathed to mankind law, 
astronomy, science, and Kgypt erected buildings which sbdl 
challenge the admiration of the world; whereas Assyila merely 
bori’owing such arts of peace as she adopted, shone only as the 
great predatory power, and when she fell, she passed away into 
utter and well-merited oblivion.” (S. H. P., 3rd ed., Vol. I, 125.) 

Sykes appears to have gone too far in his wholesale condem¬ 
nation of Assyria. We have the weighty opinion of Dr. H. R. Hall, 
Keeper of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, British Museum, that 
the Assyrians were not merely great warriors; they were also great 
artists, as is exemplified by the reliefs of Nimrud, Kuynjik and 
Khorsabad, and the gates of BaUw^t, imitating the stone-reliefs 
on skilfully beaten bi’onze. Theij* repi’osontations, wiites this 
authority, are of course Babylonian in character, like theii- whole 
civilisation, but their own oilginality is none the leas manifest, and 

* Aooordiog to Beroasua ten kings reigned in Babylon and Assyria before the 
Deluge. 

SO 
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the tradition of Assyrian art lived in that of Persia, at Behistdn, 
and at Persepolis, and influenced the ai*t of Caucasia and of Scythia, 
even ultimately Siberia and China. (C. A. II., Vol. Ill, 330,332.) 
Mr. Sidney Smith mentions that in the reign of Ashurbanipal the 
arts of sculpture and architecture reached a level of perfection 
beyond which development would seem im])0ssible without a 
complete change of style. (Ib., 109.) 

The conquerors divided the Assyrian empire between them¬ 
selves. The southern and westeiTi portions passed into the hands 
of Nabopolassar; and Assyria, proper and th(' lands extending 
westward into Asia TMinor io the frontier of the kingdom of Lydia 
came into the possession of Kyaxai*es. 

Tlie Urartrians (the people of Armenia), the Kimmerians, the 
Chaldol, and the industrious tribes of the Chalybes and the White 
Syrians were all brought by Kyaxai'cs undei’ liis lule. 

The view of the eminent Assyi’iologist Dr. A. H. Sayce 
(S. A. E. E., 239-241) is that it was Kyaxai'os oj* Kastarit who 
united pre-Aryan Media under a single monarchy. According to 
him, Kyaxares was king of that part only of Aledia in which the 
city of Caru-kassi was situat(‘d, liis ally Mamiti-arsu having the 
general title city lord of the Medes.*' Along with the Minni, the 
people of Saparda or Sepharad, and the Kimmeilaus, tlie two 
allies attacked and overthrew the Assyrian power. The city of 
Ekbatana was founded in imitation of the ik^w Babylon 
Nebuchadrezzei* had built. Th(^ kingdom of Ekbatana was 
given the name of Media, })artly owing to the Median conquests 
of Kyaxai'es, partly in conse(|uence of a confusion of woi‘ds, which 
will be noticed in some detail fui*ther on. 

W. S. W. Vaux (V. P. A., 16) calculates 647 B.C. as the 
probable time of the establishment of tlie Median empire. G. 
Eawlinson is inclined to the view that the great Median kingdom 
was first established by Kyaxares, about the yeai^ 633 B.C., and 
that tht' Deioces and Phraortes of Hei'odotus must sink into 
fictitious personages, indicating perhaps certain facts or periods, 
but improperly introduced into a dynastic series among kings who 
are strietly historical. (B. H.,^_Essay III, 330 ff.) 
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For five years (590-585 B.C.), a struggle for su[jroniacy 
went on between Lydia and Media without advantage to either 
side. The last great battle, whicli was fought on the banks of 
the Halys, was interrupted by a total eedipse of the sun (28th May 
585 B.G.), which Thales of Miletus (640-546 B.C.) bad 
foretold. The darkness which carae over the eai*th seemed to the 
belligerents a manifestation of divine displeasure and struck them 
with 1 ‘eligious alarm. Both armies excised fighting and a truce 
was declared for the [lurpost' of scuttling the dispute by mediators. 
The Syennesis (ruler) of (’ilic'a and Nabonidus, as envoy repre¬ 
senting Babylon, wlio wei*e selected as mediators, succeeded in 
biinging about a recoraaliation. A swoi n agrecunent was made 
fixing Alyattes’ farthest limit, the JLilys rivei*, as liis formal 
boundary. Tlu* pac.t was farthei sti-engtluaied by a uiai’riage between 
Aryenis, the daiigliter of tlie Lydian king Alyattes, with 
Astyages (isiituvegu), the son and heir-appai'ent of Kyaxares, 
since “ without a strong bond agreements would not keep their 
strength’’. The unicjue impoi’tance of this agreement is thii; that 
it is the first rei'Oixled treaiy of p(‘ace to which Iran was a High 
Gontracting Party. 

Kyaxares died after a reign of 35 years, and Ishtuvegu came 
to the throne. 


IV. Isiituvegu (Astyages). 

Ishtuvegu IS never styled king of Media in the contempo- 
]*aneous Babylonian inscriptions of Naboiudus and Cyrus, but is 
on tlie conti*ai*y King of “ th(^ Barbarians”, or tsabmanda. Mandat 
being a term of gimeral meaning applaud by Esarhaddon to the 
Kimmerians and in older documents to tlie Kurdish tribes, the 
Muda or Modes, on the other liand, being the heterogeneous 
populations east of Kurdistan. Media was the name given by 
Persian and Greek writers to the kingdom of Ekbatan^. Its 
native name, says Sayce, was Ellippi, at all events in the time 
of Sargon, and the title of Media applied to it in later history 
seems to have been due to a confusion between the Assyrian 
words Mada (Modes) and Manda (bai’barian). Tlie same authority 
points out that in his own cylinder Gyrus declares that (the god) 
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Mei'odach had made the king of Guntum and the Manda or 
barbarians bow down before his feet. Sayce has little doubt that 
the Mauda ovei' whom Astyages ruled were the Scythians of 
classical tradition, who had occupied the ancient kingdom of 
Elippi. (S. A.E. E., 241-2; S. F. L. M., 37, 128; also see M. P. E., 
VIII.) Vaux also is of opinion that Astyages was not a Median 
ruler, but really a chief of the Manda, under which the Assyrians 
and Babylonians included the Kimmerians and the Scyths of 
classical story. (Vh P. A., 127-29.) 

Tolman and Stevenson (T. S. 11. PI, 6)9) liave put foi'Ward 
the view that Kyaxai-es, and not Astyages, must iiave been tlie 
last representative of the national kingdom of j\Iedia and that the 
latter was not tlic son of the former, but belonged to that people 
who had conquered it, i.e., the llmman-manda (Scytliians). 

Benjamin (B. P. P., <86) is convinced that the Kyaxaros of 
the Greek liistorians is the Kai Kaus of Pei’sian legend. In our 
nai'ration of the reign of the Kaiyanian Kai Kaus we have seen that 
during"llie battle with tlie White Div his army was sti'uck with 
blindness. Sykes sees in this legend a reference to the eclipse wliidi 
occui'red during the battle between Kyaxai'es and the Lydians, 
and is inclined to identify, at least to some extent, Kai KobSd with 
Deioces and Kai Kaus with Kyaxares. 

Astyages had a long and peaceful reign until, in the middle 
of the sixth century B.C., he was ovo'thrown by Cyi'us and the 
li'aniau Empire passed from the Modes to the Persians. 



CHAPTER VI. 


THE ACHAEMENIAN DYNASTY. 

1. Cyrus the Great, 

Cyrus had succuedud his father, in 56!> B.C., as ruler of 

An/.an or Anshau, a small 
state under the ovcrlordship 
of fJui Median Empire. The 
eapital Lore the same name as 
tlie state. A lexical tablet 
from the library of Nineveh 
states tiiat it was the country 
known to the Semitics as 
Elam, the mountainous region 
to the north of Babylon ; and 
in the third millenium, Gudca, 
an early Sumerian king, 
records his cnnquest of ‘ An>;an, 
in the country of Elam.” (S. 
n. C. V., 516). Dr. G. 
Buchanan Grey identifies 
Anzan witli Southern Elam, 
and especially the district 
around and surrounding Shsa. 
From his discoveries in Fats 
of ancient monuments and sites previous to the period of Darius 
compared with cuneiform texts published by A. Poebel, Prof. 
Herxteld definitely concludes that Ears was the old land of 
Antsan, At any rate, says he, Cyrus aud his predecessors 
resided in Fars as Kings of Anzan. (Herzfeld’s monograph on 
Vishtiiisp, M. M. V., 188.) 

French excavations at Sfis4 have proved that the Elamites 
wore an enlightened people, whose civilization was just as old 
as and as remarkable as that of Sumer. In their work in 
bronzes, ivory, and the precious metals these people attained 
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to a high level of design and technical perfection. (H. H. W., 
Vol. V, 1715.) According to Sir Flinders Petrie, both the 
Egyptian and the Mesopotamian cultures are branches from the 
still older culture of Elam, as shown in the great depths of the 
groat mound of Susa, reaching back before 6000 or perhaps 
to 8000 or 10000 B.C. (H. H. N., Vol. I, 3.) 

Sykes mentions that the name Elam or Elarntu significjs 
“ mountains ” and that the people of Shsa termed their country 
Anzan-Susunka. Under the Persians the province was known 
as Ouvaja, and, in mediieval times it was called Khu/istan or 
“the country of the Hiiz or Khuz”, which naiiKj tlu‘- present 
Shah of Persia, II. I. M. lioza Shah Pahhivi, has revivt‘d. 
(S. H. P., 3rd ed., Vol. I, r,o.) 

Cyrus* was born in 599 B.C. In the time o{ Herodotus 
four stories were current among the Persiaiis ('onc'erning his 
origin Jind his relatioji to Astyages. The (»ni^ prt^ferred by 
Herodotus is that he was the son of Cambyst^s and Mandane, 
a daughter of Astyages. 

Alarmed by the dream of the spreading vine, whicli was 
interpreted to mean that his grandson would b(‘ the master 
of all Asia, Astyages delivered Cyrus to a man of liis household 
called Harpagus with orders that lie should make away with 
him. Harpagus passed on the order to the longs herdsman 
Mithridates. Cyro, the wife of Mithridates, persuaded her 
husband to spare the child’s life and bring him up as their own. 
When Cyrus was ten years old, he was discovered and recognized 
by Astyages. 

Xenophon also makes Cyrus the grandson of iVstyages, but 
Ctesias and Nicholas Damasconus (a contemporary of Emperor 
Augustus and a writer of a Universal History in one hundred 

^ Various etymologies of the name Cyrus have been put forward. For instance, 
Sayce derives it from the Elamite and translates it “ The Shepherd”. fS. A. E. E. 69.) 
The Persians attributed it the sense of the Sun, and Oppert and Justi uphold this 
interpretation. According to Sir H. Rawlinson, the name is more properly 
compared with the Sanak. Kuru, which was a popular title among the Aryan race 
before the separation of the Median and Persian branches. Dr. R. W. Rogers nlenfciona 
that his is the only name ever borne by an Oriental king which passed into common 
use among Christians. (B. H. A. P.* 35.) According to a tradition preserved by the 
Greeks Cyrus’s name was Agradates. 
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and farty-fonr books in Greek) deny his relation to the Median 
king. According to Ctesias, Astyages was attached to Cyrus and 
kept him at his court, and while there he conceived the id(3a of 
making his native country free from vassalage to Media, and, after 
secret communications with his father, escaped to Persia and 
started a campaign of independence. 

For three years he carried on warfare. Astyages took the 
field in the finjil canip^i.ign and won a vi^ tory on the Hyrba. 
The Persians retreated to tlie heiglits of Pasargadae. But 
here they were assailed by their luoibers, wiv(‘s and sistcTS with 
bitter taunts, which put tiiein on their mettle; and they 
assaulted the foe with sucli irresistib!(‘ vigour that sixty thousand 
Medians bit the dust and the rest fled. Astyages wa.-> among 
the fugitive's, but was sabseiiut'-ntly capturt'd. According to 
Ctesias, tlu' ('aptured king was well treated by Cyrus until his 
death. 

For the gallant behaviour of the Parsi women of Pasargadae, 
th(‘ Parsi kings made it their custom, whenever they had 
occasion to go to that place, to bestow a gold piece of th(3 value 
of 20 Attic drachms on each Parsi woman of the place; and 
it was in Pasargadae that each king on his actcession was 
formally crowned and recc^ived a meal of figs and terebinths 
with a cup of sour milk. 

In th(‘ cuneiform tablet known as the Annalistic Tablet of 
Cyrus, which contains a summary account of the reign of Nabo- 
nidus, the victory of Cyrus over Astyages is tlius recorded:— 
‘‘ isbtuvegu gathered [his forces] together and marched against 

Cyrus, king of Ansan, and.the army of Ishtuvegii revolted 

against him and seized him with the hands ; to Cyrus they 
delivered [him]. Cyrus [marched] against the country of 
EkbatanA,, the royal city. Silver, gold, goods and chattels [the 
spoil] of the country of Ekbatttna they carried away, and he 
brought them to the laud of Ansan.” 

D. G. Hogarth (H. A. E., 1G8-9) speaks of these Persians 
thus:—^'The Persians appeared from the Back of Beyond, 
uncontaminated by Alarodian savagery and unhampered by the 
theoretic prepossessions aud nomadic traditions of Semites. They 
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were highlainders of unimpaired vigour, and spiritual religious 
conceptions. Possibly, too, before they issued from the vast 
Iranian plateau, they were not wholly unversed in the administra¬ 
tion of vast territories. In any case their quick intelligence 
enabled them to profit by models of imperial organization which 
persisted in the lands they now acquired.’* 

As Bunsen said of Egypt, great nations of the far past 
spring suddenly on to the stage of history, full-grown. Mrs. 
Annie Besant (B. H. I. W. F., i) remarks that truer perhaps would 
be the simile if we said that a curtain rises and we see the 
nation on the stage full-panoplied, complete, as no nation could 
be without centuries, perhaps millennia, of civilizations liehiiid 
it. This is true of the Persians of Cyrus. It is evident 
that they had a long period of civilization behind theui. dhey 
must have been considerably a.dvanc(‘d in religion and morality 
also, since they were, as there is reaso]) to b(‘liev(, follower’s of 
the Faith of Zoroaster. 

Arrian tells us that these Persians were originally a nation 
of shepherds and herdsmen, occupying a. rude (joimtry, such as 
naturally foshr’s a hardy race of p(‘ople (apable of siii)])orting 
both cold and watching and, wlnm nec^dful, of enduring tl](' toils 
of war.*' This Greek historians allusion to tln^ Pe rsians’ 
capacity for supporting cold and watching reminds oik' o\ the 
fact that every Zoroastrian, among th(‘^ desirabk^ (lualities whic h 
he prays for as gifts for himself in his daily invocation to th(‘ 
Fir(‘, asks for sureness of foot, sl(‘eplessness except fcjr a third 
part of the day or night, quick rising from bed, and watclifulness. 

The physiognomy c^f thc^ Persians was handsome. A high 
straight forehead, a long slightly aquiline nose, a small head 
with a thick shock of hair, a determined mouth, a, short and 
curved upper lip, a well rounded chin, and an eye steady and 
alert, characterized their i)erson. The moustache was always 
cultivated, and curved in a gentle sweep. Whiskers and a 

• Compare Ruakin’a observation in sec. 105 of/* The Queen of the Air namely, that 
all great nations first manifest themselves as a pure and beautiful animal race, with 
intense energy and imagination they live lives of hardship by choice and by grand 
instinct of manly diaoipline ; they become fierce and irresistible soldiers : the nation is 
always its own army, and their king or chief head of government is always their first 
soldier, 
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curly beard were worn. The figure was well-formed, with sturdy 
shoulders and thighs. The carriage was dignified and simple, 
(R, S. 0. M., ch. II; M. P, E., 459.) Dr. R. N. Sitarain, Vice- 
Principal of Rajaram College, Kolhapur, describes tlnuri as 
divinely tall and fair and giftc^d with a cleiir and analytical head 
much in the way of the b(‘st spf^ciiiK^ns of modem AmiTican 
intellect. (Art. The idtialism of Zoroastin’”, Rajarjuii College 
Journal, October 1925.) 

The Persian conquest of M(‘(lia is a memoral)l(‘ (‘veiit m the 
annals of tlie world. By this conqiK'^t Cyrus ]:nd ihv foundation 
of the Hakhamni* (AclveuiKaiian) Einpin*, whic h was not only 
one of the ])iost renmvned and most ('Xtensiv(‘ ams'ent einpin^s 
oi tlu‘ world, Ind' ''v:is the first (‘m|)U’e in ih(' iiiodca'ii sc'usc' of 
that word known to history. 

Cyrus united unclcu* onc' sceptre^ both the M(‘d(‘s and the 
P(*rsi:ms. Th(‘ Parsi or Persian canpin* was not so much a lU'w 
(‘mpir(‘ as a ('ontinuation of tiie ]\l(‘,dian. It now stretePed from 
the mountains c'ast of ELuii to tia* Halys on tla^ we st, and li'om 
Ararat on lh(‘ north to th(‘ Pc^rsian gulf on th(‘ south. 

We learn from Herodotus that the Persians were divided 
into many tribes, the ])rinci])al of whieli were the following ten :— 
(1) Pasargadae ; (2) Maraphii ; (3) Maspiit ; (4) Panthialaei ; (5) 
D( Tusiaei; (G) Germanii (Carmanians); (7) Dahi (the naiiK^ 
ocpiivalemt to tlie Latin Rustici) ; (8) Mardi (im^aning 'The 
Heroes’); (9) Dropici; and (10) Sagartii. The first six tribes 
engageal in husbandry; the others were nomads. Tiie‘ first three 
were the chied' tribes, and of them the Pasargada,e^ were the 
noblest. The Hakhamni or Achaemenians worn the royal family 
belonging to Pasargadae. 

The Aryan Aledos at once' acknowledged the sovereignty of 
Cyrus; but the Scythian element remaine'd unreconcilc'd and 
held out for some time in the more distant districts. Three years 
after the captures of Ekbatana, Cyrus marclied from Arbela, 

* Bakfidmanish is derived from hakha^ “a friend ”, and means “ possessing friends ” 
(Sayce). 

t G. Rawlinson sees in this name the root a^pa, “a horse”, and conjectures that the 
initial letter representw the Sansk. weA, great”, so that the Maspii are “those who 
have big horses,” or possibly “ the big horses 

21 
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crossed the Tigris and put an end to all vestiges of Median 

independence. (S. A. E. E., 244.) 

According to Grote (G. H. G,, Vol. Ill, 160-1), all or most 
of the various tribes and people who occupied in these times the 
vast space of country between the Indus on the east, the Oxus 
and Caspian sea to the north, the Persian gulf and the Indian 
ocean to the south, and the line of Mount Zagros to the west, 
belonged to the religion of Zoroaster, spoke dialects of the Zend 
language, and had also something of a common (‘haracter; and 
Ed. Meyer (E. B., ed. XI, Vol. 21, 206) asserts that Cyrus 
owed allegiance to that religion. 

Cyrus calls himself, on a bric.k from Senktu’di, ‘ th(‘ son of 
Cambyses, the powerful king'. In tin* Beliistun inscription 
Darius the Great says : “ VIII Mandtaumdyd tyaiy paruvam 
Khshdyatliiyd aha{n); adam navama{]t); IX duvitdparanam 
vayam Klishaydthiyd amaliy. ' (Eight [w('re.] my auct^stors who 
formerly kings were ; I [am] ninth; in two lines we kings wer(^ 
[lit. are]). 

The word duvitdparanam Oppert n^ads as duritdtaranam 
and says that it means “ twice’', that is, at two differcait (epochs, 
once before Achaememss, th(' staamd time' bc'ginning with Cyrus, 
and that Teispes, Ariaramnc's, Arsames, and Hystaspes hav(^ 
never been kings. Toln]an(T. G. P. L, 118) reads ^'duvltdtaranam 
vayam khsliyathiyd {imahya'\ and translates this as Individually 
we were (lit. are) kings but in the glossary appended to the 
same book he gives two doubtful meanings of duvitdtaranam, 
namely, ''separately” and "for a long time”. Justi says that the 
word duvitdtarnam signifies " from of old ”, in the Susian transla¬ 
tion samakrnar. Dr. Paul Horn reads the word as duvitdiranam 
and renders it " of old In his excellent monograph on 
" Iranica" (D. H. M. V., 560-1), Dr. A. Hoffman Kutschke 
renders duvitdparanam as “ twofold ”, that is, " in two lines 
Herzfeld reads the word as dvitdprnam and gives " in two 
lines ” as its meaning. King and Thompson assign the same 
meaning, but they transliterate it duvitdparnam, 

Oppert contends that Achaemenes was the last king 

independent of Persia, and, so, the kings after Cyrus declared 
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that they were his descendants. He takes it as highly probable 
that Achaeinenes was superseded by Phraortes, the Median king 
(057-635), since it was he who first subdued the Persians. He 
gives the pedigree of the race as under :— 

Five unknown kings 

1 

Achaemenes, king 
Teispes* 

I 

1 1 

Cambyse.-^t Ariui'ainnes 

I ! 

Cyrus, king Arsaim s 

i I 

Caiiibyscs kiu,G; Hystaspijs 

\ 1 

Darius, kin^^ 

The tluHiry of Ferd. Jiisti is that tho sons of Toispes 
founded two lines, one of which (‘X(0’(3ised sovereignty from 
the valley of Murghal) over ihe districts of Pars and Kerman, 
the otluT took to itstdf the* kingdom ol Susa when^ King 
Urninanuldash, 640 B.C., had exchanged for voluntary exile 
his shadow-kingdom built on tlu‘ ruins of llio hu'ritory that had 
been devastated l)y Ashurbanipal in a great war. (Justi’s 
monograph “ The Sovereignty of the Persians ”, 1. 1. S., 223-4.) 

Dr. Augustus Ahl (A. 0. P. H., 1811) offers some useful 

couinumts. He points out that the word xidtldya, though 
commouly uude^rstood to mean “ king ”, may also be reudered 
“ royal ”, “ princely He accepts Tolman’s interpretation of 
duvitdtaranam '' long aforetime ” as giving good sense, and, at 
the same time, etymologically correct. To name this house 
after Achaemenes and yet not consider him the first king is, he 
points out, nothing unusual, but simply analogous to referring 
to the house of David as the house of ‘‘Jesse’', or in modern 
times speaking of the house of “ Bourbon ” in France and of 

* Teispes (O.P. Chishpaish) is probably from chxsht hair, and pa^ to protect or 
nourish, and signifies “ hair-nourishing ** or “long haired (Sir H. Hawlinson.) 

t Camhyses (O.P. Kabujiya) is thought to be from Saosk. hob, to praise, and uji, 
a speaker, and its signihoation, according to this view, is “ a bard (Sir Rawlinaoa} 
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“ Hohonzolloru ” in Germany though neither country over had 
a king “ Bourbon * or '' Hohenzollern.’' The genealogical order, 
then, in agreemeiit with this inierpretatioii, Ahl gives as under:—• 

0. Aohaemenes. 

L Teispc'.s. 

2. Cyrus 3. Ariaramnes 

1. Cajiibysc'.s 5. Arsaiii(‘s 

6. Cyrus the Great 7. Hystaspes 

8. Caujbyses 0. Darius th(^ Gn at 

The genealogy of th(‘ nine kings which Herzfeld gives in 
his monograph on Vishtaspa in i\L ]\I. V. (p. 187) perfectly agrees 
with Ahl’s list. 

Th(' name Achacanenes is unknown c'itlu'r in the V(‘ndidad 
or in th(' romantic k^gends of tiu‘ Kaiyanian dynasty, for which 
Sir H. Ra^\llllson assigns the reason tlia.t this personage livcal after 
the coujpletioii of the Vc'udidad, l)ut so long bdore the inviaition of 
th(' rom:in(?es that his nanu' was i'orgotUai. Donald A. Mack(mzi(\ 
th(' author of “ Myths of Babylonia and Assyria’', di^signates 
A('ha(anenes as a semi-mythical Persian patriarch who resembled 
the Aryo'Indian ^lauii and the' German Mannus. The view of 
Dr. li. Campliell Thompson (C. A. H., Vol. Ill, 219) is that about 
the middle of tlu‘ se\cnth century, after Ashurbanipal had 
qiu'lled tilt' Elamitt's, Achat'inenes founded tht' Royal Persian 
line which was to produta' th(i renowned monarcli Cyrus the 
Great and Darius, and his son Ciiispis (Teispt^s), tht' first 
Persian to bt' calltal king of Aiishan, evidently from his title 
absorbed the kingdom of Elam, whithe*r tlie Persian royal family 
moved, and from him sprang the denible line e)f descent threiugh 
his two sons Cyrus I and Ariyaramna (Ariaramnes). 

Cyrus adeipted the title of King of the Persians (B.C. 547). 
The inhabitants of Persis proper were considered the ruling 
people of the empire', a.nd, tiu'refort', in the euganization of Darius 
the Great weae immune from taxes, but paid voluntary contribu¬ 
tions. Pasai’gadati bc^e^amt* the royal capital and Cyrus built there 
a palace and a treasury. Even \^'hen the Persian monarchy grew 
into a mighty and wideflung empire, it continued to be the capital^ 
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along with three more capitals which were found necessary to be 
established, and, as already mentioned, it was at Pasargadae that 
each succeeding Parsi king came to be crowni'd. 

Croesus, King of Lydia, and brother-in-law of Astyages, possess¬ 
ed a powerful army and had such c(»untless treasures at Sardis 
that his name has become a by-word for an immensely w(nilthy 
person. He took alarm at th(‘ rising power oi (!yrus, and thought 
it prudent to increase his military strength by (-ontracting alliances 
with Amasis, the rich and powt'rful Pharaoh of bigypt, INhibonidus, 
the Babylonian king, and th{‘ Spartans, wiio \v(‘re the greatest 
military people of Cr(;cn(‘. liis tlesigii was to iuvad(\ in coalition 
with these allies, CUj^padocia, th(‘ Persian province nearest to his 
own dominions, and to strike a blow before the Persian,> could 
consolid Lte their [)ower But the' military genius and dash of the 
Parsi king we're superior to the prudence of thej king ed* Lydia. 
He preicapitated an attac/k on Lydia before Ci\)esiis cnnld be joined 
by his alliens. A sanguinary battle te)ok plaen at Thymbra. 
Althougli at tliat time there was no braver oi’ more warlike people 
than the Lydians, tiie' L^ersians proved tlieir superiors and won a 
great victory, Croesus threw himself into the citadel of Sardis, 
which was besic'ged and taken b\ escaladi'. The i^owerful empire 
of Lydia, fell (B.Cl. o40), and at a bound the Parsi empire stretched 
as far as the l\ledit(‘rranean. 

From two oracles whom he had consulted Iboesus had received 
the response that if lie should send an army against the Persians, 
he would dcistroy a great empire. This prophc'cy was fulfilled, but 
not in the sense' in which Croesus had understeiexl it. The great 
empire' which geit destroyed was his own. Grundy, the author of 
The Great IVrsian War ”, desca’ibes tliC sudden and ceiiriplete 
collapse e)f Lydia, not in the decadence of age, but at the very 
height e)f its young and vigorous life, as a catastrophe unparalleled 
in the history of the world, and, in the opinion of General Sir Percy 
Sykes, the daring decision of Cyrus to quit Media and Persia for a 
long period, to march one thousand miles mainly across lands 
wliich were (dtiier outlying provinces of Babylon or independent, 
cand then to surprise a powerful military state^ marks out Cyrus as 
indeed worthy of the title “ Great 
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The Persian conquest of the powerful phil-Hellenic state of 
Lydia staggered the Greeks, who considered it a great public 
calamity. 

The story of Herodotus that Cyrus ordered Croesus and 
fourteen Lydian yoatln t) be burnt alive on a pyre is not worthy 
of belief. This Persian king, whom the historians describe as a 
humane and sensible monarch, was incapable of such barbarity. 
That Croesus sat on a burning pyre is an undeniable fact. In the 
Louvre at Paris there is a vase of Attic work of about B.C. 500 
representing him sitting on a pyrt;, with a laurel crown on the 
head and a sceptre in the left hand, and pouring out a lihition 
from a cup held in the right hand. But this pyre was erect(‘d by 
Croesus himself and he mounted it of his own fr(3e will, c‘ither 
with the object of offering himself as a sacrifice to Apollo in order 
to propitiate that god and secure his favour for his p(T)pl(', or in 
order to save himself from being taken captive by the imemy. 
The latter hypothcisis receives confirmation from a- poem of 
Bacchylides wherein it is related that when the day of doom 
surprised the king “ he would not abide to endure the bitterness of 
bondage, but he raist^d a pyre before; the palace; court and sa-t him 
up thereon with his wife and his weeping daughters. H(‘ bad(‘ 
the slippered thrall kindle the timber building ; the maidens 
screamed and stretched their arms to their mother. But as th(‘ 
might of the fire was spreading through the wood, Zeus set a 
sable cloud above it and quenched the fiiiuj.” (B. H. G., 228-9.) 

Several such instances of self-immolation are known to history. 
According to I Kings, XVI, 18, Zimri, King of Israel, when he 
saw that his city was taken, went into the king’s house and burnt 
it over him with fire and died. When the soldiers of Ashurbanipal 
were entering in triumph the gates ot Babylon, Sharnash shum- 
unkin, the Babylonian king, shut himself up in his palace and 
setting hre to it perishe^d in the flames with all his family, slaves, 
and treiism’es (B.C. 647). Sin-shar-ishkun (Saracus), the last of 
the Assyrian monai*chs, sacrificed himself with his family on a 
funeral pile, on defeat by the Median Cyaxares (B.C. 606). In 
order that the battle of Himera may end in favour of Carthage, 
Hamilcar offered himself as a sacrifice on a burning altar (B.C. 480). 
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The celebrated Hannibal took poison, which he had lonp carried 
about with him in a ring, to avoid being captured alive by his 
enemies (B.C. 183). 

Croesus was saved from the funeral pile, and received into 
special favour by Cyrus, whose intimate' friend and contidential 
councillor he soon became. The city of liarene, in the proximity 
of Ekbatana, was assigned for his maintenance. 

Cyrus appointed one of his officers, Tabalos, to bf‘ governor of 
Sardis, and a Lydian, nani<^'d Pactyas to transport the riches and 
treasures of Croesus to Ekbairuul. The lattei' turned traitor and 
heading a revolt besieged TabaliJS. Cyrus J(spateh(d one of his 
M(^dian captains, ]\Iazares, to th(‘ succour of ^habalos, and the 
rebellion was soon suppressc^d. 

The fall of Lydia, was tho (nd of all buffers between the 
Oi’ient and Creec-.e, East and We*st wej*(' now in direa-t ('ontact, 
and, as Hogarth observes (11. A. El., 160), th(^ omens beded ill to 
the West. 

Th(‘ PeTsian king conquered Phrygia; and Mysia, Bithynia, 
and Paphlagonia acknowle^elgc d his soveaaagnt\. Oia^ by one‘ all 
the lemian, Ae*olian, and Heirian (a>lenne‘s fvW before his generals. 

Th(‘ pe‘()ple‘ of Phocia and lVe)s abandoned their cities and 
sailed off westwards. The' Phocaans* te)ok a ve)w never te) return 
until a, bar e)f ire)n which the'y sank in the' sea should rise' and 
boat. They founde'd the e'ity e)f Massalia (Marseilles). The 
Teans sailed north to recolemizc' Abdera on the Thracian coast. 
Among these was the' poet Anacre^on. 

Pressed into their capital Xanthus, the Lycians built a gi’eal 
pile of fire^ and burnt their womem and childreai and their valuable's, 
and then made^ a, sally e)n the Pe'rsians and feiught until the'y 
were slain to a man. Caunus fell into the hands of Harpagus, 
its inhabitants having in the main followed the example of the' 
Lycians. 

The phile)sopher and statesman Thales e)f Miletus had advisexl 

Bury mentions that the people of Phocia, or the greater part of them, sailed to 
Corsica, where their own settlement of Alalia received them, Grundy also itatea that the 
mail of these people went into voluntary exile in Corsica in the farthest west* 
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the lonians that they should form into a confederation, to be 
governed by a congress which should meet at Teos, the several 
cities retaining their own laws and internal independence, but 
being united for military purposes into a single conununity. It is 
the opinion of Itawlinsou (It. A. M., Vol. IV, 307) that if this 
advice had been adopted and the l(X)se Ionic* Arnphictyony, 
which in reality left each state in the hour of danger to its own 
resources, had been superseded by a true federal union, and the 
combined (efforts of the thirtc^en Ionian communities had been 
directed to a. steady resistaiK*-c' of lVa*sia.n aggression and a 
determined maintenance of their owji ind(‘ptmdenc(', ^Tazarc's and 
Harpagus, the commanders of the PtTsian forces, would certainly 
have* been baffled, and the gi'eat king hims(‘lf would probably have* 
been called off from his eastern conquc'sts to undertal<(* in ptTson a 
task which after all h(‘ might have failed to accomplish. 

Whilst his generals were accomplishing thca'i concjuc'st of the 
Uiwk colonies, Cyi’us marched towards Kkbatana witl) tla* obj('('t 
of extending the boundari(‘s of Media, furthia* to tlu^ nortii. 

At that time tlier(' wcae two powerful trib(‘s in (.Vmhal Asia, 
the Bactrians and the* Sakae, Balkh, tiie Bactrian capital, 
is mentioned in the Avesta as “ BdkhdJiim Srirdm h'edlivn 
drafaslidm ” (“Balkh the b(*autiful city with high-Hying banners’'). 
In the (nmeiforin inscriptions it is m(‘ntioned as Bilkhtri. Accord-* 
ing to Strabo and Apollodorus, the Bactrians r(‘S(*mbled tiu* 
Persians in appearance and their language* diffc're'd but little 
from the Persian tongue. This is fu)t surprising ce>nsidering that 
during the rule of the Kaiyanian kings of lian, Balkh was the* 
royal (3apital, as it was alse) the serene* of the e*arlier teardiiugs of 
Zore)‘tiste*r. Tlie Sakae were a war-like eeiue'striaii people, pre)bably 
e)f Memge)! origin, who dwelt either on the Pamir Stepper or on the 
high plain e)f Chinese Tartary and were rene)wned for their bravery 
and wealth.* 

The Bactrians were among the bravest of the nations of the 
east. They at first offered vigorous resistance to Cyrus, but on 
learning that he had married a daughter of Astyages, they 

Herodotus relates that the Persians distinguished “all the Scythians”, i.e, all the 
northern nomads, as Sakae. (E. B., cd, XI, Vol. 21, 203.) 
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abandoned resistance and accepM him as the lej^itimate successor 
of the last Median sovereign. 

Amorges, the king of the Sakae, took the field against (^yi’ns 
with an army of half a million, of wliich about half the number 
were amazons. These brav(', jieople were obliged to yield to the 
Persian king. 

Hyroania, Chorasmia, Parthia, Sogdiana, Art'iii, Prangitina, 
Arachosia, Snttagydia, and (hindaria W(‘re su('ct‘ssivt‘ly conquered. 

Prior to bis attack on the nowerful Semite Pnipm* of 
Kabylon"*^ (^yrus subduul the Phrygians an^l tho ('ap[)a(locians and 
imposed his soxereignty on Arabia. (D. N. !>. lOdff.) 

Owing to climatic conditions as w(')J as to artiticaal ir’igation 
P>abylonia \v:is an ts\c(H'dingly tertik' country. It was a bind of 
corn and wiu(\ a kind of oil, oiiv(‘ and hunt^y. It was a ri'gion so 
rkdi that empm‘ cmitk^ to it (‘arlicT and stayed lah'r than tlu‘- otlier 
West Asian lands whicli (‘vct (aijoyed it at alb (IT. A. K., 7.) Its 
capital Babylon was, in th(‘ words of Isaiah and .hrianiah, the 
glory of k'ingdojns, tla* b(‘auty of tlie OnaldtMs' (‘X('(‘ll(m(*y. tli(‘ city 
that dwelt upon many xvaters, abundant in tn^asure. 

Aft(T its total annihilation by S('nn<a('h('rili, P)abyl(;n was 
rcdniilt by (aanmand of his siuaa'ssor Psai-liaddoii. Nt'buchach'ezzia* 
ll,t son of Naliopolassar, by far tli(‘ greah'st of tlu; lUbylonian 
kings, i’(mova,t(‘d it and made it tb(‘liaiuisomest and l)(‘st, bo’tifiid 
town ot th(' Past. It bad a (arcumhaaaK-c of bSO stadia oi‘ n(‘arly 
sixty miles. Its foi'titic^ations consist'd ol a doubk‘ wall, pierced 
by a hundred gati‘s of bronztx ddu'- ouUa- wall was (‘iglhy-seven feet 
thi('k and thnu' hundred and fifty feed higli. Th(‘ iniuT wall 
was less thick but i'(|ually strong. Beyond the outer wall on tlu' 
east of the city Nebucliadrezzer II erected a ik'w fortilievadion 
(‘insisting of a. mountain high ” wall and an outlying ditch. 
The twent}^-fivc‘ main streets wer(‘ ])(a*fectly squar(', and eacli 
crossed th(' city from gate to gate, a, distanc(‘ ol fifteen mik‘s. 

The Hanging Gardens, one of thi' Seven Wonders of th(‘ 

* Babylon i« tho Creek form of Babel or Bab-ili, le., tlic Cate of the Cud. It was 
also known as Din-Tir or Tin-Tir, t.c., the House of the Jungle. 

\ Tho original name ig Nebo-kudurri-ussur, which means “ May Nebo protect the 
crown (R. P., Vol. V, 112). 

%Z 
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World, wei'P (umstructed by Nebnchadrezzer 11 within the precincds 
of his splendid palao(\ cMvd “ The Adinii'iition of Mankind,” to 
gratify liis ^ledian consort, Ainytis (Ainyhia), who was desirous of 
having si^enery at llabylon I’eseinbling tlvat of liej’ native countr}^ 

The first Bal)ylonian (unpire was founded about twenty-on(^ 
centuries before the Cliristian era. Babylonia was divided into 
Accad in thc‘ north, and Sumer or Shinar in the south. From 
the ancient documents and inseeiptions which have been 
unearthed, the beginnings of Sumerian histoi’y have Ixam traiaal 
as far back as B.C. (iOOO or evtai 8000. By his n^cent archaeolo¬ 
gical researches Baron ^lax von Oppmilieim has dis(‘overed that 
the capital of that north-W(‘st land of Ah^sopotaniia known to 
Babylonian records as Subartu was in IVdl Halaf, a, hill in tlu‘ 
upper Mesopotamiti h(‘ad-wai(Ts of the Khahur regioji. He 
adduces sound rt^asons for holding tliat tlu^ SunuTians did not 
immigrate into UppiT ^Mesopotamia, Imi wviv settkal iji this very 
region sincc^ th(‘ earliest times, and in fact are tlu* Subaraeans. 
(T. 1., lG-G-88, p. 7.) 

The Sumerians had attained a high level of culture. Th('y 
were, after long years, overrun by tlu* Scenih* invaders, nomadic 
people of Arabic origin. Kroju the fusion of SumcTians and 
Semites rose the Babylonians and Assyrians. 

At a meeting of the Koyal Asiatic Society, on hth April 
1806, Mr. Edward Thomas, an authority on Oriental numismatics, 
gave out, as the result of his palaeographicval investigations, that 
the Aryans invented no alpha.bet of theii’ own for tluar special 
form of human sptaxdi, but witc, in all thcur migrations 
indebted to thi'. nationality amid whom they s(dtled for their 
instruction in the siacaice of writing; thus tlu^ I\‘rsian (aineifoim 
owed its origin to the Assyrian, and tln^ Assyrian cuneiform 
emanated from an antecedcmt Turanian symbolic character; 
the Pahlavi was the offspring of later and aln^ady modified 
Phoenician letters; and the Zend was elaborated out of the limit¬ 
ed elements of the Pahlavi writing. But it has been the happy 
lot of a Parsi scholar, Mr. Sohrab J. Bulsara, M.A., as an outcome 
of his patient study of the ancient Hieratic letters of the Egyptians 
and their names as preserved by them, to make the startling 
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discovery thaL the dhiik^s sunoested Axesiai] words whkdi were 
the names of tlit' ohjects whost^ pk'tiires iliosc'k'ttc rs rc'prtsentj^d 
respectively, and furtlKa thai the initial sounds of the Avestaii 
words represented tlie valuers of tJu‘ k'ttcas whi(di those pictures 
stood for respectively. A ])roof that tliis discovery is true is the fact 
of those Avestan k'tters that are not found in the E^y])tian system 
also havin^^ names and forms fitting- in woiukafull) in this original 
plan of letter formation. Th(‘ aivacmi Hiiaatjc lethas are supposed 
to be ten thousand years old, and tht‘y are onl\ corrupted forms 
of the original A\estan letters 'vliicdi niori' faithfully ])reM*r\ed the 
primary shapes. So a,p[)ar(‘ntly th(‘ Avestaii k'tters ar(‘^ older by 
several millenniuiiis. How (.Id indei'd, asks Mr. Bulsara, naist 
then !)(' th(‘ Axi'staii ejvili/ation ! By a (lash of tin' bi'ghtf'st 
genius, lor it could hv noiliing less, tlii' idi'al aIphaht't was invented, 
b(dore all known ira ords of history, in tlu' (Tadle of the gifted 
Iranian p('ople, and thc'se have handed it down to us as presc'rved 
in th(' A\r^staii writings. Bur(‘ al|;hah('tic writing must be claimed 
as lirst invented by Iranian genius and disseminated in the w'hole 
ancient world through its ('nter])rise.^ 

k'yrus opened his campaign against Babylonia in the 
sc'vc'iitei'ntli yc'ar of the reign of its last king, Nairn Nahid 
(Nahonidus). 

It is recordt'd in (JhapU'r V of the Book of Dank'l that the 
counLenanco of the king of Babylon was (diangirl and Jiis thoughts 
troubled liim whc'n, as he was feasting and drinking with a 
thousand of ins loids and liis wave's and atU'ndants, he beheld 
emblazoned on thc' wadi of his ban(jueting-room the mjsterious 
words “ mene, mene, teki'l, upharsin’k Daniel, who was one of 
the captives from dudah, was summoned and aske^d by the king 
to interpret these mysterious wnrds. So Dank'l informed him 
that they foi’etold tht' a,pproa(diing downfall of his kingdoma t the 
hands of the' Modes and Bersians. 

At Opis, which lay on the Tigris to thc north of Babylon^ 
Bel-sliar-usur (Bclsliazzar), the son of Nabu Nahid and the 
command(a-in-chi(d‘ of his army, sustained a heavy defeat 

* S. J. Bulsaru’s o««iiy, “ The Origin of thc Alphabet ” in M. Al. V., and in I. L. Q. of 
July 1982. 
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(13.C. 530). It was a hard-fought battle, which raged for a 
number of days. 

CJ}a’us then divided his army into two corps. At the head of 
onc^ he a,pp(3ar(‘d befo]'(' th(' walls of Kippar, near the Euphrates, 
which threw open its ga,tes to the invader. With the other 
corps Ugbarii (Gobryas), governor of Gutiiini, advanced upon 
Babylon, whi(*h yielded without a blow. Seventcxm days after 
tlic' niiJitary oc'cupatioii of Babylon by Ugbaru, Gyrus himself made 
his tfiiimphant mitry into tha.t city, which rc:ceived no harm from 
till'- Persians. Tlie templ(‘s were guarded against any profanation, 
and pillaging was forbidden. 

The Jews, exik's from Judah and other parts, as well as the 
Babylonians themselves, a la.rg(‘ part of whom wert'- discontented 
with the heresies of Nabouidus, saw in Cyrus God’s chosen 
d(']iv(T(‘r. 1](‘- ‘‘ took tb(‘ hands ” of McTodach at E-Sagilla, and 

was nroclaimed King of the World, King of Babylon, King of 
Sumer and Akkad, King of the Boiu’ Quarters.’’ (B.C. 53S.) 

Accoj'diug to Babylonian beli(‘f, no king could be regarded as 
the lord of the land until he had '‘taken the hands ' of Bel* 
i\]c',rodach. If the god was satisfied with thi' king he sent blessings 
to thc' land; if he was angry he sent calamities. 

By consummating this ancient rite, C>tus immensely gratified 
his new subjc^cts, and at the same time made it clear that h(‘ had 
com(' not as a conquero}’, but as a friend and deliverer, and had no 
intention of imposing on them the religion of his own racc‘. 

ddie capture of Babylon by Cyrus and his accession to the 
rulership of an extensive kingdom are recorded in a cuneiform 
inscription known as the Cylinder of Cyrus now in the British 
Museum. Therein Cyrus announced, “ When 1 had entered into 
the midst of Babylon peacefully I took the seat of sovereignty in 
the palace of princes amidst ri*joinings and festal shouts.” 

The conqueror guaranteed life and property to all the 
inhabitants aiid restored to tht^ respective Babylonian towns their 
gods which Nabonidus had removed to Babylon. The fact of this 
restoration is recorded thus in the Cylinder just mentioned:— 
'' in wrath because he (Nabu-Nahid) brought them the gods 
of Gr, Uruk and Eridu) to the Shu-Anna (Babylon), Merodach. 
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showed compassion upon all the lands together.Yea, He 

sought out an upright prince, after His own heart, whom He 
took by the hand, Cyrus, king of ihe city of Anshan ; He named his 
name ; to the kingdom of the whole world He called him by name.” 
Sykes (S. H. P., Vol. I, 151) appropriately draws attention to the 
almost identical language used in Isaiah ch. XLV, as of consider¬ 
able inlerest for its parallelism to this quotation from the (Cylinder. 
It runs : ‘'Thus saith the Lord to His anointed, to Cyrus, whose 
right hand I have holden, to subdue nations before him... I have 
even called thee by thy name.” 

By his conquest of the ancient and mighty empire of 
Babylonia, Cyrus has established his rc'putation as one of the 
griiatest geinaals of all times ; and by his magnanimous attitude 
towards its people and its religious institutions and customs he has 
provcxi the nobility of his disposition and thi^ greatness of his 
political foresight. 

With every careful attention to wliat he says, i)r. Lawrence 
H. Mills asserts that the capture and occupation of Babylon with 
its provinces by the Parsi monarch Cyrus was not onl}^ a mighty 
event in the. history of politics and war, which no one disputes, 
but its results, both immediate in restoring the Jewish nation, 
and latia in protecting and influencing its worship, were well-nigh 
incalculable. Without it, he propiTly asks, where would the post- 
exilic, pre-Christian creed would have been, where the Christian, 
where the Muhammadan ? The same savant argues that the 
Avesta of the Parsis in its sister schemes and in its sources, if our 
careful reasoning has not been utterly at fault, conferred upon the 
great Christian Church of all ages tht^ utmost conceivable benefit, 
since but for its priestly king, the great Kestorer Cyrus, who was 
animated by Avesta lore, or by its sources directly or indirectly, 
Jesus Christ would not have been born in Bethlehem, nor would 
he have agonised in Gethsemane, nor met his death on Golgotha. 
He asserts that it should be regarded as a most distinguished 
privilege of Parsiism that it helped on, if it did not give the very 
key-note to some of the sublimest passages in religious literature 
which the earth has ever seen. He makes this assertion bearing 
in mind the books of Job, Isaiah and Daniel, the Apocalypse, and 
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the Drama of the Crucifixion witli its aiitt^cedents, its main action, 
and its close. (]\1. Z. l\ A. I., 438-9.) 

Siisiana, Palestine,* Syria and other fiefs of the Babylonian 
empire hastened to proffer their allegian(‘.e to the Parsi victor 
and the Syennesist of (Jilicia became his tributary vassal. 

Persia was now the undisputed mistress of Western Asia. 
A territory of 250,000 s([uare miles was added to her domains and 
her empir(‘ now extended from the Aegean and j\Iediterraiieaii 
seas on tli(‘ west to the borders of India on the east. 

This was a momentous trium])h of thc‘ Aryans over tlie 
Semites, and dealt a si'verc' Idow to that idol-worship whiidi 
htid Hoiu’ished unchecked for untold ages in the couni.rit's b(‘iwt‘t‘n 
the JMediterivincniii sea and tht' Zagros mountains. The Persian 
empire, established by this eminent Parsi C;on(|U(a'or, ('>'rus, was 
the first great Aryan monarchy known to history. Prof, liayniond 
Philip Douglas (D. N. B., 107) records, with mident pride, that 
the triumph of Persia in 539 B.(’. marks the turning-point in 
favour of Aryan leadership, a directing for(*(‘ which has maintaiiuxl 
itself at the forefront of civilization to the jirescnt day. 

The (KXiupation of liabylonia by Cyrus was far from being a 
source of unhappiness or discontentnK'nt to the people^ of that 
country. But the people*, who rc'joiced most at this i‘V(*nt weau' 
the Jews. Though they were Semites like* the Babylonians th('>' 
hailed the Persians as deliverers and monotheists. 

Nebuchadrezzer lit had laid sc‘jg(3 to Jerusalem, coiujiKTed 
that holy land, brought desolation to it, murdered the chied prii'st 
and abeiut sixty other men of conse.ejuence, and deported t\\e 
greater part of the people to Babylon. Having slain th(' sons of 
Zedekiah, king of Judah, before their father’s iyes, he hful put out 
the latter’s eyes and carried him away in chains to Bal^ylon 
(B.C. 588), where hc^ was (routined till tb* day of his death. A 
scanty remnant of the inhabitants, the poor of the land, were* left 
to be vine-dressers and husbandmen. 

• Tho niimc in Grook (jtaXai0Tm|) moans “ tho country of the i*hili»tinc 3 
t This not an ordinary personal name, but a royal title in Cilicia (D. N. li, 36.) 

J According to Persian writers Nebuchadrezzer waa a satrap of the Poshdadian 
kiugfu (Sctt p. ill jiupra.) 
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In their captivity the Jews had remained constant in their 
sffection for their fatherland and yeiiuad and pined for it, as 
Psalm CXXXVll and other lamentations of theirs evince. Houston 
Stuart Chamberlain (C. F. N. C., Vol. I, 100), howexer, in 
contrasting the lov(^ of home that was a fundamental trait of the 
old Roman character with tht^ verbose !o>c‘ of th(‘ Jc'ws, observes : 

“ We know how wry pathetically tlu‘ flews sing of the ‘ Babylonian 
captivity,’ but, whcai stmt full-handed by tlu' magnanimous Cyrus, 
prefer to submit to fines and forest' only tlu* poort'st to return, 
rather than leave tht^ foreign land x.bere tliey were so prosperous.” 

Cyrus was singularly frt't* from fanatit'ai prejudices and showed 
naich sympathy towards the Jt'ws. who also wer(‘ vvorsliippeis of 
one God. In tht* v(Ty first yt'ar of his (aithronemeiit in Babylon, 
he promulgated an ordtT, saying, ‘'Thus saith ('yrus. King of 
Pt^rsia. The Lord God of Heaven hath given me all th(‘ kingdoms 
of tlie (‘arth and He hath charged mt^ to build Him an house 
at JerusaJtan, which is in fludah. Who is thert^ among you of 
all His pt'ople ? His God bt' with him, and let him go up to 
JtTusalem, wlnc'h is in .ludah, and build tla' houst‘ of tlii‘ Lord 
God of israt‘l (He is tiu' God), \\l)ieli is in derusaleiu, and 
whosot'vtT rtmiaintah in any plact when* ht' sojourneth, l(‘t the 
nuMi of his plact' help him with silvtT, and with gold, and with 
goods, and with beasts, besidt' the fret' will offering for tlu* house 
of God that is in Jt'rusaltmL” (Ezra, Ch. 1, 2-4.) 

Huart (H. A. 1'. C., 42-8) calls this ('diet a famous land-mark 
in the history of mankind, and describes Cyrus as bt'yond disputt' 
one of the greatest figure's in history. It is to be regretU'd that 
the eminent Iranist scholar lAof. Kdldeki' should have been so 
far carried away by pre-conceived bias as to remark, in relating 
the story of the supj^ostd order of Cyrus tt) burn Croesus alive, 
in Section I of the chapter on Medo-Pt'rsian Empire in E. B., 
ed. IX, Vol. XVIII, that it is by no nu'ans iiunnceivable that 
Cyrus, whom we must picture to ourselvi^s, not as thr^ chivalrous 
and st'ntimental hero of Xenophon, but as a saxiige conqueror, 
should havi' destined such a punishment for a vancjuislu'd 
foe, against whom he may personally hav(' been especially 
embittered. To call Cyrus a savage conqueror is nothing short 
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of a calumniation of this great and good king, whom the Jews 
distinguished as the Lord s Anointed; and this shows that even 
for men of great learning it is diflScult to shake off the prejudice 
of centuries. 

In B.C. 538 the first party of the exiled Jews to the number 
of 42,300,* attended by 7,337 servants and maids, went up out of 
the captivity in Babylon and returned to Jerusalem and Judah 
under Sheshbazzar, a Davidic prince, and Josadak, the high priest. 
They set to work at the end of eleven months to rebuild the 
Temple of Solomon at Jerusalem. Cyrus ordered his treasurer 
Mithredath to deliver the five thousand and foiu* hundred gold and 
silver vessels of the house of the Lord, which Nebuchadrezzea’ 
had brought forth out of Jerusakuii, to Sheshbazzar whom he liad 
made governor. The expenses of rebuilding the temple were paid 
by the king. 

It is interesting to note that according to the historian 
Berossus {c, 250 B.O.), who was a priest of the temple of Bel at 
Babylon, Bab}dou had been taken in B.C. 2d58 and ruled ovei' 
by a. foreign invader of the naiue of Zoroaster, who was su(‘-ceeded 
by seven other kings of the same name, the' total period e)f the' 
rule* of this dynasty being 234 years. Evidently it was an Iranian 
dynasty. 

The death of Cyrus (B.C 52fl ae'nording to S^iyce and Re)ss ; 
530 acce)rding to Jackson) is wrapped in inyste*ry. Several diffeient 
stories of it were current in the* time* e)f nere)de)tus. The one* 
which he considers the most we)rthy of credit is that he was kilk'd 
in a battle with Tomyris,t the (jue*en e)f the^ Massageta',J a powe'rul 
tribe of the Scythians whose rule (extended over a vast geographical 
area. According to Ctesias, Cyrus was mortally wounded by an 
Indian in an engagement when the Indians we?r(' fighting on the 

* Prof. Rogeris (R, H. A. P., 64) does not accept this figure, whicli Ezra and Nohomiah 
have given, as correct, because it cannot be reconciled with the detailed lists which precede 
the summary, and thinks the number is not likely to have been so groat and was certainly 
much smaller than the entire number of those who had been in Babylonia. Josephus 
(J. A. J,, Book XI, ch. T) gives the figure 42,402. 

t This name reminds us of the name of the ruthless conqueror Timur and is 
etymologically allied. (Sir J. C. Coyajoe’s art, “ The Pax Achaemenica”, J. C. IM. V., 55,) 

J According to the editor of the variorum edition of G. D. F. R. E., (Vol. IV, 3G5-G), 
ttiese people w^ere ft section of the great Gothic race. 
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side of the Derbicae, a savage tribe that dwelt near the middle or 
upper Oxus, and he died thret' days afterwards and his lK)dy was 
conveyed to Persia by one of his sons. Bei’ossus’ account is that 
Cyrus fell fighting with the Dahae of Par thin. Ctesias mentions, 
in his Persica, that Cambyses sent the corpse of his father to Persia 
for burial and carried out the other arrangc'iuents that his father 
had made. Xenophon, however, states that Cyrus had a peaceful 
end after his return to his native' land from liis seventh triumphant 
expedition at an advanced age. 

In the midst of the plain oi Murghab,* there stands well 

[ireserved to this day 
a stately sepulchrt' 
built on a highmarblt- 
like lime'stone sub¬ 
structure which rises in 
sever tit^s of huge 
stone steps, some 
eighh'en fec't high. 
^J^his is generally be¬ 
lieved to be the sepul- 
(5lire of C-yrus the 
c:yrua’« Sepuichrr. Great. On onc iso¬ 

lated pilaster there is tlie famous winged figure carved in more 
than life-size, whicli has generally Ix'en rcgardefl as a portrait of 
this great king. A cuneiform inscri])tion reads :—Adam 
Kurus Xsdyatldya Haxdmaiiisiya (‘' 1 |aml Cyrus the King, the 
Achaemenid”). As the name of the father is not given, there is a, 
considerable difference of opinion aa to whether the sepulchre is 
that of Cyrus the Great or of some later Cyrus. 

Great weight must be given to the emphatic pronounce¬ 
ment of the eminent scholar and traveller in Persia, A. V* W. 
Jackson, who states that after examination, on three diff(^rent 
occasions, both of the site and the building itself, he has become 
convinced that no doubt should be entertained on the subject, and 
we should accept the generally current view that it is the authentic 
tomb of the founder of the Achaemonian dynasty. 

• TKe archaeological roacarchca of Herzfeld have reaultod in the identification of the 
mini of Maihhad'i'MurghAb aa the remain* of Pasargadae, the City of Cyrui the Great.^ 
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After a thorough review of the whole case Prof. Eogers (E. fL 
A. P., 69) is more than ever convinced that there is no adequate 
reason for doubting that the tomb is really that of Cyrus the Grreat. 

Twice this monument was visited by Sir Percy Sykes, and on 
each occasion he felt how great was his privilege in seeing tb(" 
actual tomb of “ Cyrus, the King of the World, th(^ (-rreat King.” 
He doubts, indeed, whether there is any single monument 
which for historical interest to ‘‘ us Aryans can surpass tli(‘ torn!) 
of the founder of the Persian empire, wlio was buried som(‘ 2460 
years ago. (S. H. P., 8rd ed., Vol. 1, 180.) Movc'd by similar 
sentiments, Madame Xanaide A, Ragozin, in her book '\M(^dia, 
Babylonia and Persia,” spc^aks of (Vrus as the first historically 
approved great and good man of our own race. tht‘ Aryan oj' 
Indo-European. 

The Hebrew prophets named Cyrus .Maslnac'h or tht^ Anointed 
of the Ijord God. His enemy (Vo(‘sus, wliom he conquered, lie 
made his special faAourite and an lionoiu’ed (nmpanion and 
bestowed on him the gov(*rnorship of Baieiu*. AnotiicT varKpiisin 
ed enemy, Nabu Nahid, King of Babylon, was giv(n by him tlie 
satrapy of Caruiania. H(^ paid good IkmhI to religions susc^ep- 
tibilities of his conquered subjc'cts. W(‘ ha\(‘seen tliat he had 
helped the Israelites most sul)stantial]y in tli(‘ r('”(establishment of 
their temple in Jerusalem; and aii inscription on a baked brick 
discovered by Loftus in Babylon in 1850 and now in the British 
Museum shows that he had also iielpih the Babylonians in 
re-erecting their hniples of Betsagat and B{‘tzidda. E\'en that 
biastid writer Thecxlor NcJdekc^ (E. B., t‘d. IX, Vol. XVlll, 567) 
is obliged to admit that if one could accept without (juestion tla' 
judgment of the Pt^sians as recoj’ded by Herodotus, exp^inded by 
Xenophon, and repeated by later writers (from Plato downwards), 
Cyrus must have been the most perf(‘(*.t model of a ruler. ])r. Kerd. 
Justi says in praise of him that to compare him with a Napoleon 
or Chengizkhan is as lacking in insight as it is in appropriateness, 
for although for years he never descended from his chariot of 
war, his conquering activity did not brutalize him, but when he 
had subjected his opponent he chivalrously extended to him the 
hand of friendship; and this generous action Justi emphatically 
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attributes to the inlluence of “ the religion of Light which had 
sprung out of the Iranian mind. (1. 1. 8., 282.) 

Cju*us had manly teauty, and was as giaaerous and Idndly as 
he was l)rave. H(i looked upon liberality as a virtue truly royal, 
nor did he think there was anything great or valuable in riehes, 
but the pleasure of distril)uting it to others. As strategist and 
commander he gr(‘a,tly distinguish'd hiniM'lf, At the tiuK' of 
battle. h(i took his place with his soldic'rs and used personally to 
exhort th('.m to coiu'agi', saying, ‘‘ J ajti with you and will fight side 
by sidt' with you”. 

He had a keiaa sens(' of humour. When the Ionian and 
Aeolian Gri'eks, who had refused iiis overliu’es to join him in his 
attack on tVoesus, ca.ine soon alter Smdis had fallen ^o offer 
their allegiaiao t,o him la* re])li('d, “A fisherman wishd the 
fish to (lama* ‘u»i’ l\iin, so he [aayed on tiu* pipe; but the fish 
kept still. Then lu* took his net and enclosing a great draught 
of fishes drew tliem ashore, wluireupon tlii'y all began to leap 
and dani'c. But tlu* fisherman said, '() ceases your dancing now. 
sinc.c' you would not dance when i ])ip(‘d to you.’ ” When, in 
till' hour ol their need, tlu' (ina'k colonies sent envoys to Sparta 
to jdead for assistance, Sparta refustd any ludp, hut despatched 
to Sardis an ambassador of the name of Lacrines, who arrogantly 
called upon the great king to desist oilering molestation to any 
city on Greek teri’itory under pain of iucnrring the hostility of 
Sparta. The keen-witted king told i^acrines to convey to Sparta 
his reply that if lie kept his healtli the Lacaedemonians should 
not haive the misfortunes of the lonians to talk of, but their own. 

Gyrus and iris succa'ssors used to send for their drinking water 
Iroin the rivi'r CUioaspes (Ab-Karkha), near Susa* Wherever 
they travelled they were attended by mule^driven cars, in which 
this water ready boiled for use and stored iu flagons of silver was 
taken with them from place to place. Evidently these ancient 
Parsi monarchs knew the hygienics benefit of boiling drinking 
water. 

From three inscriptions found among the clay documents 
discovered at Babylon by Mr. Kassam, Hr. A. H. Sayce (S. A. 
E. E., 24(3) infers that Cyrus, hitherto supposed to be a Persian 
and a Zoroastrian monotheist, was an Elamite and a polytheists 
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His theory is that in all probability the ruler of Western Elam 
had always been a polytheist and that Zoroastrianism was first 
made the state religion by Darius Hystaspes, who represented 
a more genuinely Aryan stock than the collateral family of 
Cyrus. We can by no moans accept this view. Ezra records 
((!h. VI) that Darius had decreed that the elders of the Jews 
should be paid from the royal treasury the requisite cost that 
“ they may offer sacrifices of sweed savours unto the Grod of 
heaven, and pray for the life of the king and of his sons.” 
Prom this no historian has inferred that Darius was a follower 
of Judaism. The general (-.onsimsus of opinion is thait Darius 
was a Persian and a Zoroastrian. In his inscriptions he calls 
himself an Aryan and a Persian, and evidently regarded as such 
his predecessors Cyrus and (’ambyses, whom he distinctly 
recognises as members of his family. W(‘ hold with Th. 
Noldeke (E. B., ed. IX, Vol. XVIIL 500), that Cyrus was no 
more adherent of the Ba.byloni<m religion, becniuse the priests 
said he was, than Cambyses and the Homan emperors were 
worshippers of the Egyptian gods, because Egyptian monuments 
represent them as doing reverence to the gods exactly in the 
style of Egyptian kings. That Cyrus did not put down the; 
Babylonian worship, and restored to their original stirines the 
images which Nabo Midiis had removed from various towns and 
centred in Babylon, is but a remarkable; proof of the magnanimity, 
tolerant disposition and enlightened vision of this eminent Parsi 
monarch. 

It is a pleasure to note in this (jonnection the view set forth 
by Hev. Dr. L. H. Mills (M. Z. P. A. I., 357-8), in allusion to 
Darius’s expressions of adoration, thankfulness, and prayer to 
Ahhrit MazdA., so notable in his inscriptions, that if these 
sentences are the natural and well-nigh irrepressible expression 
of one who was keenly actuated by personal emotional susceptibi¬ 
lities as also by a persuasion of the interior and fundamental truth 
of the Faith which he had always known, and if Cyrus at all 
approached his successor in these particulars, and we may regard 
this iis highly probable from the facts, then we may also infer 
that the whole dynasty was in a sense religious, at least presumably 
as the representative of the State iteligion^ and at times sincerely 
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and personally so; and if this be the fact, then the statements of 
Ezra at least with rej^fard to Cyrus are fully justified when he 
hazards the expression that his “spirit was stirred by the Lord”. 

Cyrus and his successors were lovers of art. It is the 
deliberate and emphatic opinion of the fame as author and art criti(5 
John Ruskin (R. C. W. O., secs. 54, 60) that ^ood architectures is 
essentially religious—the production of a. faithful and virtuous, not 
of an infidd and (corrupted people, that all good architecture is 
the expression of national life and character, and is produced by 
a prevalent and eaget national taste, or dt^sire for duty, and that 
good ta.ste is ess aitially a. iiioral quality. Thi^ first historical 
peri(xi of Persian art begins with (Jyrus and his immediate 
siKxnssors, who erec'hxl \ii Persepolis, Susa and Ekbatana a series 
of palaces on a. lordly setale siudi as, in the o])inion of no less an 
autliority than Arthur Uphani Pope, have scarcely been excelled 
in the 2500 years silicas tiaw wore begun. Adiamed with rich 
polychrome decoration in tiles, metals and textiles, to say nothing 
of sculptured reliefs of higJi (giafitv, these palaces by virtue of 
their size, tljeir lucid planning and their beautiful workmanship 
must always bo (x)imted, acxxHxling to thci judgment of this 
authority, among thc‘- iiiasterpieces of architeednre. 



Ruins of the palace of Darius the Great at Persepolis. 

The great platform of Persepolis, popularly known as Takht-i- 
Jamshid (“ Jamshid’s throne”) and Chehel-minar (“ Forty 
columns”), lies at the base of a rocky row of hills, called Khh-i- 
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Rihrmt (“ Moimtaia of Mercy”), which rises to the east. It is 
the foundation upon which stood the palaces of Darius, Xerxes, 
Artaxerxes and their successors. There is a series of three tombs 
hewn in the hill behind the platform, the last being an unfinished 
one, out in a rock iiiore than half a mile further to the south 
and probably commenced by Darius CJodomannus, the last of the 
Achaemenian emperors. Prof. Jackson (J. P. P., 319) expresses 
in the following touching words the sentiments which stirred 
his breast as he looked upon these ndics of the past at liis visit 
to the locality:—“As we gaze upon this tomb and the others 
and then cast our eyes toward the ruins of Persepolis we can 
but think with a heart-pang (.)f Omar Kliayyam’s linc‘s: 

They say the* lion and the lizard kt^ep 

The courts where dainshid gloried and drank det p. 

Here stood the palaces of Darius, there' the' thron(‘-room of 
Art vxerxes, yonder the pillared halls ot Xea’xes, and n<d far distant 
th(' tonil)s of tlu^ kings. But all art^ in ruins; all arc^ reliefs of 
glory past. Yet who knows ? Out of tlu' sliadow of bygone' days, 
and of the' dust of departed age's, out e>f tlie ashes of the! 
Simurgh s fire, e)ut of the' fragnienits of shattered Iran, there may 
arise eJiie whe)se master-hand will re‘ste)re‘ the' glory of the* ancient 
Persian kingdom, illumine ag<iia the pagejs e)f Persia's chronicles, 
recall what was noblest in the' Parthian rule' and Sasanian 
empire, and make splendid once more the! land and people of 
the Lion and the Sun.” 

Here, on this spot, which so strongly stirs the soul and 
vividly reikindk's the memorie;s e>f the Ira-n that was, on ‘23rd 
June 1924, very probably for the fii'st time' after the long laiise of 
thirteen centuries from the Arab cemejiiest, the long silent echoes 
were aweiktned by the ancieait Zoroastrian hymns sung and 
Jashan ceremony performed by a party of devout Parsi travellers 
from Bombay, led by the vene.!rable Irano-phil Parsi merchant 
Mr. Pestanji Dorabji Marker, so well known for his many quiet 
but substantial charities in Persia and elsewhere. 

After digging two years into the black line soil of Persepolis 
the University of Chicago Archaeologists have uncovered, in 1933, 
two.rich chap|iers in tfie story of man’s rise from savagery. Under 
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twenty-six feet of rnbbish and masonry from the t^ersepolis palaces 
which were fired by Alexander the Great in a drunken debauch, 
a wealth of magnificent sculpture has been uncovered dating back 
to Cyrus, which is held as containing the earliest specimens of 
art ever discovered in Asia. Within two nii](‘s of this find tber(‘ 
has been unearthed a priinitivt^ stone-age \ illage about 5()()() y(‘ars 
old in a state of preservatiori said to surpass previous discovtaies 
of the iKTiod. (I. W. 1. 12-3-88, p. 25.) 

Herodotus gives twenty-nine yf ars as the duration of Cyrus’s 
reign, (-tesias, who is followc'd by Hinor and Trogus Pniri])eins, 
gives thirty years, 

11. Cambyses. 

('yrus left two sons, habujiya (Canibyses)'*^ and Ikiid^ii 
(Smerdis)t, by CVissandane, daugliter of the Aehacaj'enid Pharnas- 
pes, and tlire(‘ daughters, Atossa, Poxana and Artystom*. 8\) 
Cambyses h(‘ liad IxajiuaitlK'd tlie whol(‘ (‘mpina ('X('lusiv(‘ of the 
Kastern proviiK'os, P>?ictria. (’horasmia, Parthia, and Carm^niri, 
which h(‘ had assigutnl to Smordis. Camhys(‘s got Snuadis s(‘eTetly 
murdered and k(‘pt tli(‘ fact concc'aled from th(‘ p(M)pI(x H(‘ then, 
assumed the governuKmt of the entir(‘ realm. 

8’he subjugation of Phoeni(aa, Cilicia, and Cyprus occupu'd 
('a-mbyses during the first four y(‘ars of his rul(‘. Cyprus was a 
deptmdeiK'y of Hgypt and |)ossesst‘d consid(‘iahle naval strength. 
Its con(jiU‘st was a wdl-thought preliminaiy to tlu‘ f'.omjuest of 
Egypt itself. 

Egypt was tlie principal higliway of commerce hetwefm 
Europ(‘ and India. Cyrus, (‘iiraged against King Amasis II because 
he had combined against iiim with Crot^sus, had d(‘cided to (*nnquer 
it, but before he could put his design into execution he had di(‘d. 
Cambyses undertook, in the fifth year of his reign, to carry out his 
father’s design. _ 

* Cambyaea (O.P. Kabujiya) is tliought to be from luih, to praiae, and njl, a speaker, 
and ita aignificance according to this ia “a bard ” (H. Kawlinaon). The ji, in the KaiX^PmiC 
arisea from the diJlicnlty whicli the ('ireoka lia\e alwava experienced in oxjircaaing the 
Bound of a real B. Hence we have Smerdia and Merdia for Bardiya, Megabyzua, Mogadoatca, 
Megaaidrea, for Bagabakhaha, Bagadauahta, Bagachitra, etc. (0. Rawlingon). 

t The s whether at the Ixsginning or end of Boraian names ia commonly a flreck 
addition. So Bardy(a)— the vowel being pronounced though not written— ia Smerdia, 
QattBMit(a) hecomw aomaWni Yi*htftiip(a) Hyitaapoa, etc. (U. S. H., 78.) 
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Phanes of Halicarnassus, one of the Greek mercenaries in the 
service of Araasis, having fallen out with that king deserted him 
and joined Cambyses. At his suggestion, the Persian king pkiced 
himself in communication with the Bf’douin Sheikhs of the desert, 
and these kept thousands of camels laden with water-skins ready 
for the Persian army at various stages along the route of march. 
The land forces were supported by fleets supplied by th(‘ Phoeni¬ 
cians and lonians. 

Psammeticus (Psammenitos) III, who had succec^ded Amasis, 
had his army strengthened by Grt'ok and Gtirian mercenari("s. 

The Egyptians awaited tlie Persian attack at Pi‘lusiinn, which 
was known as the Key of Egypt. Wlu'n Pambysi‘s arri\a‘d at 
Pelusium, a horridly tragic incident took plact'. Th(‘ Greel< iiktcc- 
naries of Psammeticus seized tlu' sons of their formtT (comrade 
Phanes and slew them over a bowl in th(‘ sight of thtaV fatlaa' and 
of tl^e Persians, one after the oth(‘r. Win(‘ and water wtTf' pourc^d 
into the bowl which had caught their blood, and tlie niixtiire was 
passed round fo]' the mercenaries to drink of it. (W. E. S. P. P., 
38.) The battk‘ which followed was fought by both par tit* s 
with great bravery. It ended in the cornpleU* defeat of the 
Egyptian army. Psammeticus fl(*d to his capital Memphis,* and 
shut himself up, with his troops, in the fortress called the Whitt* 
Wall, (/ambyses sent a Persian herald on a Mytilenean ship to 
demand surrender. When the ship made fast to tht* tpiay-wall, a 
crowd of Egyptians boarded it pell-mell and tore the herald and 
the crew limb from limb. (C. A. H., Vol. Ill, 310.) The Persians 
took Memphis by assault and Psammeticus became a prisoner in 
their hands (B.C. 524). 

Among the many descendants of the former Egyptian ruling 
houses who proferred their submission to Cambyses and passed 
into his service was a Suten-rekh (Le./ King’s grandson’), named 
Uza-hor-en-pi-ris,t who was a son of tht^ higii priest of the 
goddess Neith and commandtd tht^ royal Egyptian ile(4. On thv, 
statue of this nobleman, known as the Pastophorus of tlie Vatican, 
there is an inscription in which he relates that “ when thv grc^at 

• Memphis (IMen-noffer) means “ The Good Place 

t Renouf, in the tenth volume of R. P., gives the name aa Ufa Hor-reacnet. In C, A. H., 
Vol. IV, 25 , the name U given as Uzahor-iesenet 
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lord of all nations, Kambathet (Cambyses), came to Egypt,—at 
that time the people of all lands were with him,—he ruled tlie 
land as king in its whole extent. They settled in it, inasmuch as 
he was a great king of Egypt and the great lord of all lands.” 
(B. E. R, Vol, II, 21)4-5.) 

Cambyses was initiated into the mvsteritjs of Neith at Sa’is. 
He drove out all foreigners who iiad built themselves siiiall 
ai)odes in the hills a,nd ('ourts oi th(' tfuuple of Neith, and gjivi' 
command to purify this te/nple for tlu' [)(‘rformanc(‘ of tlu^ 
custoiiiary rit<\s,'and to rcsnstiite its priests nnd rost.orc^ its 
reviumes. 

In May of the year 525 B.(I. h(' hcsented himself (^n the 
throne of th(‘ Pharaohs mid recmvt^d thi- title of Pharao!'* with 
tiit‘ Egyptimi throne mime lla-mosutli " Born of tlie Sun") 
added to his noimm Kambathet, a.ceording to the ancient custom 
of giving two ovals, or royal names, to eitch king. Henry 
Brugsch Px'y (B. E. P,, Vol. li, 290-2) and Zenaide A. Itagozin 
(R. M. B. P., 555-4) condemn the storii^s which Herodotus has 
transmitted of th(' blasplaanous and sa,cj41(\gious atroi'itif^s in which 
Cambyses was said to iiav(‘ indulged evam to th(' desecration of 
graves and the killing of the sai'red A pis-Built with his own 
hand, as later inventions prompted by spite against the conqueror 
and retailed to foreigners by ignorant or malicious guides. Sayce 
points out that thest*, stories, short as th(^ interval of time was 
that separated them from the visit of Herodotus to Egypt, are 
shown by the monuments themselves to be a fable of the guides, 
and Tolman and Stevenson also add their testimony that the 
several Egyptian documents made the account of Herodotus 
highly improbable. 

Donald A. MacKen/j'e seems inclined to believe that 
Cambyses might have sacrificed the bull to Afithra, considering 
it a pious act. This belief is palpably wrong, inasmuch as in the 
sculpture in the granite sarcophagus in which the bull said to 
have been slain by Cambyses was found, he is represented as 

* ‘ Pharaoh’ ia the Egyptian Per4a or “ riroat Houao 

t Apia, the aacrocl hull, vvaa one of the many forma in which the god Oairia waa 
worshipped by the Egyptiana, A bull having certain apecuil markings waa thought to be 
a reincarnation of this god, and waa brought with groat rejoicing to I\remphi3, regarded 
as a god, and was the centre of an elaborate cult. (H. H. N., 47.) 

H 
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praymg before the bull, and an. inscription mentions that the 
bull was buried with customary rites in which the king took part. 

No temples were desecrated- or plundered, nor any towns 
pillaged; and a(iCording to the customary clemency of the Persians 
who honoured the sons of kings, Camlnses treated his royal 
captive Psametticus with kindness and (lu(‘ regard to his foriutu' 
exalted rank, and even installed him on the throiu' as his vi(?eroy. 
But later when Psametticus attt*m])te(l a, rising he was condemmal 
as a rebel and put to death,* and a Persian, named Ar\audes,t 
was appointed governor. 

C'ambyses and seven successors of his com[)()sed tlie XW’lltii 
dynasty of Pharaohs. These eight kings ruled lor an aggregate 
period of P24 I ytairs as shown in tlie tollowing table, which is 
taken from an appendix to Sayce's “ Ancitad Km])ires of tlie 
East ' :— 

Kegnal yi^ars 

(ambyses 

Par ins llyst.asp(‘s d('> 

XfU’xes 2 \ 

Artabanos ^, 

Artaxerxes 11 

X('r\(>s 11 ' 

Sogdianus 

Darius, son of Xiu’Xi's Id 
'I’otal 1'2 I ‘ 

Tilt' submission of Iwbia and great eoloiiic's of I'area 

and Pyrene followed the fall of Egypt. Polytralcs, tyrant of 
Samos, and the neighbouring islands in tli(i .l^lg(‘an se;i also 
offered homage to the victorious king. 

Within the short space of three* decades three* eif the^ gr(‘at- 
est empires of the ancient weirld, Ijydia, Babylonia and Egypt, 
had fallen before Persia’s might; and the lA'rsian Engiire* now 
stretched eiver an area far evxcee'ding tiiat rule'd oveT by the greateist 
of the Semite or Egyptian meinarchs in tlu* zenitii of their 
ascendancy. 

* Cteaiaa aay« that he was kept alive in Sflaa. 
t Cteaia* givei the name of Korabarheua aa the firat governor. 



Herodotus reports as a complete failure an expedition led by 
the Persian king agjiinst Ethio[)ia, Hut as a matter of fact it so 
far Kiiccaieded as to secure the southern i)oundary of Kg>^ptand to 
(}stal)lish some degree of Persian authority extending from 
Klephauline over norili(U*u Kthiopia. 'The success of Oarnbyses 
far (‘xcceded in this direction liiat of the Assyrians in the 
previous (*(‘ntur\ and Persian anlhorit\ was (‘stablished iiiueh 
furtlH*r south than an\ previous yVsiaiic ('oiKpK'ror had done. 

(C. A. H., \oL l\\ 

A [()]■('( nf jifiA iliuiisfind men d(‘spat( iied from I'hebes to 
eoiKjiKU’ the ot \'omon wa^ <)Vt‘r\>ln‘lmt‘d by a sand'stonri 

and perished. 

W hile ( anil tarrh‘(» in KgypP a Magian, h\ name 
(iaumataA win* cor* .i leinarlvaide re>enil)lanee to the murdeied 
prnaa* Sou rdis, aiidaeioiisK declared himself to 1)0 tht latter 
and UhUi'ped the Peisian ihroiu*. with llu* help of his brother 
till' Magian Pati/.eitlies, whom (’amh\MS had l(‘ft in the charge 
of his palace and treasui'ts when proceeding on the Egyptian 
caimpaiL;!). 'I’lu* pe[)nlaee were ignorant that the real Smerdis 
had been slain and tiii> man was an impostor. 

d'lu' p^(‘udo-Smerdis ingratiated himself t‘>pta‘iall\ with the 
people ol the proviiK'es \)\ jiroelaiming a remission of tribute 
or ta\(‘s and military si'Fviee tor a piU’KKl of three years. 

As soon as ('amh\ses ht‘ard ol the usurpation, he left Egypt, 
winch great eounirN had becHune “ tlu* ol)se(|nioiis slave of Persia, ' 
and started homewards in tlic spring of B.C. 0^22. On his way 
lu‘ met With sudden dcaith. Phere is no certain information as 
to tli(‘ |)la(a' of his death, and whether this monarch, who is 
j t‘pr( senh'd by the (h’ceks as a wddt‘l\ passionate man, took his 
own life, or died from the effects ol an accident, or was the victim 
of some plot. That this last was the case is the verdict of a 
modern historian, Lincke. (See yj. P. K., ()7J, f.n.) 

Idu' following account of this king’s death which Madame 
Uago/an (1\. M. B. P., A57-S) gives, is more than plausible 
and increases oiir respect and sympathy for him :—Urged by 
his counsellors and kinsmen the Achaernenian princes, he 

• Tins word 0 C(|ui\alciit to Saiiuk. qomat^ Zend qaomat^ mid meaiia “ poasoBsiug 
hordi.” (Rawliiiaon.) 
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reluctantly commanded the army to set out on their homeward 
inarch. But liis spirit was broken ; he alone knew that the 
usurper must be an ijupostor who had in some way found out that 
Bardi>'a was dead and took advantage of the people's ignorance 
of the faet to pers(uiate him. He had no hope of retrieving 
his fortune, for his conscience told him he deserved no better. 
And he liad no child for whose sake to struggle and to hope, so 
that even should the issue be favoural)le, the inhinutance of 
Kyros must pass away from his direct line, to the younger 
bran('h. 'I'rue, tlie Persians wert‘ a loyal i)eople and not likely 
to follow an impostor once unniaskiai ; Init how could the 
wretched king ('ITectively unmask him, suve by divulging his 
own foul deed? Still, the good of tlui country imperatively 
demanded that this should I'e done and 1 k‘ r(‘solv(‘d to humble 
himself and confess ; l)ut to survive siudi a ('onfession was more 
than his [)roud spirit could stoop to. Pesides, he was bitUu’ly 
conscious tliat he should not Uv misst'd or mouriual : was not the 
readiness with whicli his snbjiads, those of his own race and of 
the i)roviuces which had obexed tlu' llrst c*all t.o rcdxdliou. tlu^ 
best prot)t that he had forfeited tluur l(>ve and coiiHdcmcia that 
the Hvareno the ‘ awful kingly (dor\ that will not sta\ where' 
truth is not, had gone from liiiii ? ♦ ♦ ^ Now’ the liberation ol the 
('rnpire, the restoration of ro\alt\, would b(‘st be entrusted to 
guiltless hands—nothing could prosper in those of the murden'r, 
the ‘ iMithra decei^er So he called together tlu; nobh'st among 
the Persians w'ho attended him, told his lamentable story w’ith 
the dignified simplicity of om? who w'as already not one (jf tlu* 
w’orld, and bidding them, t^speciall> the Achaemenians, repair the 
evil that had been done, [)ut an end to his owm life.” 

Baw’linson (It. A. M., Vol. 1\', -ihl-o) rejea-ts the story ol the 
“ madness of Cambyses” reporU'd to and believed in byhierodotus 
as a fiction of the Eg> ptian priests, wdio washed it to b(‘, thought 
that their god had in this way punished tiis impitdA’. Pecent 
historians, Hutecker and Praslu^k, admit neither the realit>' 
of the illness of Pambyses nor the madness resulting from it, 
but consider them Egyptian fables invented out of spite. Grote 
has wronged this great Parsi king by assuming this story of his 
madness as an established fact. (8ee M. P. E., G68, f.n.) 
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As an instance of Caiubyses’ desire for the impartial admi¬ 
nistration of justice, we find it recorded that a jud^^e, Sisamnes, 
was condemned by him to death because he had accepted money 
to give an unjust judgment. 

Darius* Hystaspes and th(^ m(mil)ers of the other six illus¬ 
trious families who enjoyed the privilege of entering into the 
king’s presence* at all times, being convinced of the imposture* 
of the Pseudo-Sme*rdis, ente'red into a e'onfederae*.}' and taking 
advantage e)f their i)rivile*ge, appreiached him in the fortress e)f 
Sikavauvatish, ne‘ar Kkbatana, and slew him and his guards. 
J)arius, whe) b(‘kjnge*d to tla* royal llakhanini family and was the* 
able'st oi the* se ven coiife‘<l<‘rates, was e*he)sen as king (1st January 
D.C. JJl). 

(IJ. Darius the (Ireat. 



Diiriu» tlie eircat on lus throno. 


The carved Inner side of a doorway with 
well-pre«ervod gculpturo in proceauional 
form, in the piilticc of Darina. 


J)r. S. Ivnslmaswami Aivau- 
gar. .M.JbA.S.. pointe*d out, in his 
Pre‘^ide*iitial addre*ss at the First 
Iknnbay il isteu’ical Congre*ss 
(llKll), that the value* of inscrip¬ 
tions in the* rt*c()nstrue'tion ol 
Inelian history was indee*d so 
gre*at that it might h* said 
without lear of opposition that 
but for the'in whole* patclies 
of what we now read as 
Inelian Jiistory would have' been 
impossible*. Flu* same is e*min- 
e*ntiy true* in respeed of tlie his¬ 
tory of the Achaemenide perieid ; 
and we are under an immense 
ek*l)t to those indefatigable* 
are-liaeologists and s(*he)Iars who 
have discovered and interpreted 
the inscriptions of that period 
and are still labouring in that 
field. 


* The name Daraya-va(h)u8h (Darius) is deri\ed from dar, hold, and ta(h)t/, wealth, 
and means posaeising wealth." (T. S. H. E.) 
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In an inscription known as the Gan] Naineh (“ Tr(‘asiirc 
Story ”) carved hv liini on ont' of tlie rocky peaks of Alt. Alvand, 
soulh-wesr of Jlanudan, Darios devoutly ascribes to Alidi'A, 
Alazda liis a('(|uisilion oi th(‘ Liiiodoin. This inscription isarran^t'd 
in thrcr* columns wi’itten rt‘s[)c(-tiv(‘l\ in Old Pcrsiaji, Susian, 
and r>:ib\Ionian lan,uua,i;t‘s. ltsa.\s, “A .e^ait Ood is Aura, Ma/da, 
Who (‘I’c'atcd tJiis (sirth. Who creaT'd x'ondiM* licaM ii, W ho (a'catcd 
man, Who niadi' lAaice for inanA Who made Darius km^. 
the oiu' kiny of man\, IIk' ono ruloi' ol iiian\. I am Daniis. 
the (h'cat Kini::, the Kiny ol Km^s. Kiny ol llio (oiintri('s which 
ha\a‘ mail) pi'oples, hmy ol tlx* yO'at earth t'\en t(» afar, the 
son of H)staspes. the Achaeincniam 

Also in the jaiijous Ifehistunt inscri[)tions D.nans sa\s 
'' 1))' tlu^ ,L;ra(a‘ ol Afira Ma/da 1 am kme Aura Ma/da l/im' 
me the kin^tdoiii. 

dTi'S!' laitt'i' ins( riptaam aic the iiiosi extensnt and most 
important of tlx' Achacmenian laanuD. In it ciod of Mount 
Behistun on tlu‘ ercal cara\an road iKtwrmi iMclidad and 
Tt'heraii and about iiiilc'' bom llaiiiiidan liaise inst riptions 
are eiiyraved on the slra'pe^t siniace <*i tin' rook al it hciyhl ol 
live hundi'ed feet abo\e tho lc\('l ol tla* plain. Thc\ oo\ci a sin- 
face of airoiit 1 V) tc’ot in Iciiulh ly ubout lon (fct, in luMyht. In 
thrive lan,yuaoes. Did IVrsian, Baly Ionian, and hcxtiiit, tlay 
record the im^hty ii(‘jiio\eiiKuils < i I )arim 'Tho c,ar\m,us ar(‘ in 
e\CA‘lkait ('onditioii. havin,e. o\\ juy, t‘> then' niact'ossibht). cstapi'd 
the destru('ti\Icind oi th(‘ Arab compin'ors. 

From the Ar:imiic vt'rsnai oltlast' l»ehisifm inscriptions 
found amoncj^ tlu* arclines ol the .l(‘\visli colons at Kk'[)hantinc in 
Fjoypt, IBiart (If. A. F. HD) inltu's that t,]ie\ cannot In* lattT 
than IFF. oHi. Jackson ((’. il. L. \ol. I, :iD) assions them to a 
])eriod bt'twcam the sears 1).( k and AIM, witli tlu' c'Xception 
of the fifth column which Avas addl'd lah r. 

The WiK'tian envoy Josalat Itarbaro was one of the first 
Europeans, if not th('first, to discover tlu' yVi'liai'mi'iiian insc'i’ip- 
tions at ]>ehistun at tin* end of tlu liftecuitli ceiitur)'. 

* According to 'J'oliimn, “ WIkj cicatcfl tin- of man.” ('!’ O 1* I., 140) 
i Sir J. J. Modi derivoj^ LIuh name from JMf/a, Cod, and, SlanUt place. (M. Ad. 1’., I’i. 11, 
189.) 
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irht to dociph.o tl,c cuncifovir, ,, 

rnad.'l,y(i.‘o. F. (in.Mn..l, (ion,, n, m,,, 

had hiH iirsi discoM^ry in {},<. |,il,nn> u* . .f (i. .t^^ 

ill(\yrfir lH(f± liy pir kifiL'nut thn n m . i . \ ” 

iirftrl} nncdhird ^>f tiiu < >ld f% , > ,m <«;•/ m ’ • ; . , 

tht‘ t’u‘l*l rnnfif'Mni ^ 

r>un\<'ni, n Ik * v -i u ; t* ' , 

tvthi‘r ch'.ir^u tcp . i 1*. i i. 11 » » 


Sir IJ-'i-Fii 1\M 'hit".'’ ,.!( ,, 

“I ri»p<s, ciimSMi i.ti! li :,n^l tf'» 

|)i(turr; liUt h* t !i- i.a- r* pMiir.iits <»{ KPhl 

inrnrsn an<i ..t In^ Irukr'-. t'-Ljcl'iKr vith Hit tdi (apt!\( 

nf Ur:it'l. Mitjoi- (niM.nl Sij li» Hr_\ Ikiwiin^on ii»iiiitrl\ 
lVlll^ll \ 1!•!' ai 'rt'lit-r.iiL th*' rock ni tin iiiiUunii ot 

1 ,S.>•'). :i'HI liclwot'ii tliiil poiiod aiul ls}s io()]< on cotton ('lotli. nt 

the I l-^k oI hto kto^llllllr (..picv o| .iH tin- Ik'luvlnil i Il'-Ciiptioils 

mill lai'iot'-. lie ]iiriM(»ir tui the I’ci’^i.in text^^ puhlishcd in 

the .loin'nid oi tin' Itoyal Asiatic S(»ciet\ in iSKk 

The IVliHlJii niNcrijitioii^ proxt'd liie ke\ loi’ tin* deciplnn'- 
iiM'nl of :dl ( nneiforni wiitinn, ;ind t hank'> to t he ( ondnned <ind 
1 ndet.'dio‘dlie l:iJ)otii oi ar( hd'oloojst^ and [)hil<»looists. tlje Ioiili 
| ock( d np pri('' less ti'ensu)’*"' hnxe hetni unlocked. 

In klOh Mrsv^i's, l\ine and ddioni[)?5(»]p wiio WtaX' depntc'd 
h\ the .mlliorities ol tlu* la-itisli Mustniiii for the purpose, 
[iroi'cedt'd to the loc alitN and eai’efullx and coinplt‘tt*ly co])i(‘d th(‘ 
Indiistun inscriptions, the translation (‘f which ihe\ iiaxa* since 
puhlislu'd. 

WariK'r Ih'oilu'i’s, who have ])ui)lisht‘d a conipltdc' translation 
ol tfu^ Shah-naiiKdn nialu* the. happx (oiiji'ctun' that Darius had 
tlu's(‘ inscri[)tions engraxial in thi’et' distiiK-t lanouagtxs as 
j’(‘(‘()^nisiny in th(‘ population of his vast eni[)ire thret' distinct 
)’axa‘s oi mankind, and, iX'yardiny lanyuayc as distinctivi' of rac(% 
used it to (uuphasisi* that ‘^rtait political facd. In thus 
distinituishin.^, ohserxa* they, Darius follmvi'd a tru(‘ philok^ydcal 
instilled, and his distinctions still laritdy obtain at the prescait 


Mt ii( roiniirkiililc tliiU the lir;Al nnrH\eIliiift of runoiforni aluiuld have boguii in tlie 
»amo year aa that o( the Kgvplian hiorooraphics (I! K., Vol. 10, 0H58 ) 
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day, each of his three languages representing a great division 
of human sp(?e('h, the Indo-European, the Semitic, and the 
Turanian. 

In th(‘ Persian inscription, which occupies live columns of 
cuneiform text, each ])aragraph introducing a new subject opens 
with the dignified formula 

Ddrayavavsh hslidya- 
tldya (“ Says Darius tlu* Iving’’). Postovt]^('ff (K. II. A. W., vol. 
I, 118) says tliat tlu‘ whole inscription is a beautiful pi(‘C(‘ of sohaiin 
pros(" and ought to be read in full by all students of aiua'i'nt histoj’y; 
a-nd Browne^ (B. D. H. 1\, h:I) points out the dire('tn(‘ss, the dignity^ 
the simplKiity, and straightforward diction of th(‘ AchaiaiKmian 
inscriptions which entitle us to regard them as having a real 
library siyh‘. 

In th(‘ Behistun tablets Darius has pr('S(TV('d the names of 
th(‘ six s(‘ionsof nobility who were his co-operators in tlie slaying 
of tilt'Pseudo-Smerdis. They were. (1) Vindafrana (Intaph(Tnes), 
son of Vayaspara ; (2) Utana (Otanes), sou of TJjuhhra ; (8) (lau- 
baruva ((-lobryas), son of Afarduniya, (Mardonius); (I) Vidarna 
(llydarn(\s), son of P>agribigna ; (5) Bagliabuklrsha (i\I(^gabyzus). 
son of IVidnhya ; and (fi) Ardumanish, son of Vahuka. Herodo¬ 
tus wrongly givers the mniK' of As[)athines in th(' plac(^ of Ardu- 
raanish. Aspathines (Aspachanah) is the nanu‘ of Darius’s 
(juiver-bearer. 

Some historians, siudi as Niebuhr, Heeren and Grote, 
consider the revolt of Gaumata to be an attempt both for the 
restoration of tlu; Median rule and for the supprc‘ssion of tlui 
Zoroastrain faitii, which had beoomii predominant sinci^ the 
accession of Cyrus, in favour of the idolatrous worship of tiie 
Turanian Modes. We have reason enough to believer that the 
suppression of Zoroastrianism could not have l)een one of the 
motives of the revolt. Gaumata was not a, Mede, but a Persian, 
born in the town of Pisyauvada in Persia. Nor was his usurpation 
of power a national Median movement. He was supported as much 
by the Persians as by the Modes. Most writers have supposed 
that the temples which he destroyed were Zoroastrian temples; 
but Bagozin (li M. B. P., 366-8) points out that by the temples 
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said to have been restored by Darins are not meant temples of the 
Persians or Modes, but of the snbj(‘ct nations. If thf‘ pretend(T 
had bc^en so rash and foolisli as to dc^stroy the fire-tempic's, he 
would havfj wounded the la^lif^ions susceptibilities of tlu’ Persians 
so sorely as to idicu^atc^ theuj (mtirfly f]V)in his cause. 

The theory that ^^faspta’o (M.P.K., 07^1) advances is that 
the unity of th(‘ ein])ir(^ prc'supposed the unity of tlie royal tirc', 
and wht'ri'ver that tin^ was buiahuy, an^'tluu’ ('oiildnot be lighted 
without sa,cill('i>(^ ju tlu' (‘yc's of th(' faithful and so tlu‘ pyr(‘S 
that (hnimata dc'sired to extiuipiish thosr wduch tlie feudal 

families lia.d maintaiiual for tluar sc^parate us<' in delianct' of the 
law and tlie iiK'asure whi(‘h a,i)olished thami iiad a political as 
W(‘ll as a religions side. This \\v\\\ for which IMaspe^o has 
adduced no yroui.ds, cannot l)c acr(‘])tcd. Even now such Parsi 
families as (-an affoni lo do so maintain at tlieir residence's private 
(diapels, (-ailed Atash-dadyah, whc'H' lir(' is k(‘pt constantly 
burnin,e: and wlu'rt' th('y offer thdr dail}' prayers. 

TJ](' day of (lauujata’s assassination was dedicatc'd as a 
h'stival to be ceJihrah'd annually in comiiK'Hioration of this ha.ppy 
riddance. The (h’c'ek wrihTs call this festival IMa^^'ophania or 
th(' IMassacre d th(‘ Ma^i, and say that on I'ach anniversary of 
that day a slauyditer took place of all Mayians who Averi' mvt with 
on th(' str(‘('t. This is a tiedion, on(‘ of many in whicdi th('se 
wrik'i's hav(' indulgc'd eitlmr froiii misinformation or from national 
prc'judice ap^ainst a nation by whom th('i}‘ countrymen were so 
often humblc'd. 

Darius’s accession to the imp(*rial throne was the signal for 
the outbia^ak of formidabb' rc^volts in vari(Wis parts of tlu' empire'. 
In Susiaria, Dabylonia, Ahalia, Sat^artia and Alar^iana pretenders 
arose.' (laimiu^ to be na'inbers of tlu' former ruling' families. 
In the first two province's rebellions broken out wdthin a fortnight 
of the assassination ol (Taimiata. 

Susiana (Dva.ja) was th(‘ first to ri'volt at the instigation 
of Atrina (Atriiu's), son of Upadarma, who belonged to tlu' 
ancient royal dynasty whom the success(^rs of Sargon, King of 
Assyria, had dispossessed. The revolt was put down by a force 
sent by Darius and the rebel was apprehended and put to death. 
A second rebellion, which was fostered by a Persian, Martya, 
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son of Chinchikhri, who posed as Uniiiianish (Immannes), king 
of the Siismns, was put down by the people themselves and 
he was killed b}' their leader. A third uprising was put down 
by the Persian general Gobryas, who eaptur«l and slew the leader. 

Babylon was staged by Nidintii-Belas, son of AinarU; who 
gave hims(Jf out as Nebuchadrezzer, son of king Nabonidus. 
Darius proceeded against him in person, and crossed the Tigris, 
with his army, on floats of skins. He defeated the Babylonians 
on the 12th January 521 IkC., and again five days afterwards 
at Zazana in tla‘ vicinit}' of Ba,by]on. Nidintu-Belas escaped 
with some cavalry and sht^ltered himself in Babylon. The city 
was taken after a blockade and tlie rebel was executed. 

Later, tlu‘ie was a sinond revolt in Babylonia led by an 
Armenian, Arakha (Arachus), sou of Khaldita (Haldita), who 
also pret(‘nded to Ik^ bJt buchadrezzcT, son of Nabonidus. The 
king's Parsi gcauTal Vindafarna (Inhiphernes) promptly suppressed 
th(‘ revolt and arrested the pretendcT, who with his principal 
adherents was crucifies]. 

One Pravartish (Phraortes), who assumed the personality 
of Khshatrita (Sattarrita) and clainied to b(^ a descendant of the 
famous king fvyaxares, s(^t himself up as king of ^Media. Thr(‘e 
geniTals, Vidarnu (Hydarnes), DcVlarshi (J)adarses), mid Vahumisa 
(Omises), were successively sent against him by Darius ; and then, 
after liaving ('stablislied his supremacy in Babylon, he prcx^oeded 
himself against the relx'l. A decisive battk^ took place near 
Kundurush, in ]\redia, which ended in the complete discomfiture 
of Fravartisli, who fled, with a f(‘w horsemen, to Ehages, but was 
pursued and taken prisoner. His nose, ears and tongue were 
cut oft, his ey(^s were' ])ut out mid he was lianged in the citadel 
of Ekbatan^. 

A reb('llion in Sagartia (the mountains about Arbela, now 
inhabited by th(‘ Kurds), fomented by Chitratakhma, a native 
chief who cfaimed to be of the family of Kyaxares, was quickly 
suppressed by a A1 edo-Persian force despatched by Darius under 
his Median gcnt'ral Takhma-SpA,da, and the pretender was 
crucified at Arbela. 

The people of Parthia and Hyrcania, who had declared 
allegiance to Pravartish, were defeated at Vispa(h)uzati in 
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Parthia on 25th March 520 B.C. by VishtbLspa, the father of 
Darius and satrap of those provinces, and a^ain at l^iti^rabana 
on 28th August, with the aid of reinforeeinents sent by the king 
from Ehagae. 

In Margiana (the district of Merv), the p(^op]{^ had scd up 
a native Irada (Pfiraates, modern Perhrid), as their chief. Tliis 
rebellion was crushed by Dadrshish, the* Parsi satrap of Bactria, 
after a single battle (Mth January 510). 

Whik^ Dc irius was engaged in supprt‘ssmg tlu' risings in 
Babylonia, Armenia, Media and the neighbcan ing di^trl(ds, a scannd 
false Srnerdis arost;, and gatheruig large armies took possession 
of Yutiya, in Pars, and becanu* king in Pars. Tnis man was 
a native of TfiravVi (imKkrn Taruin, in KiTinan) and his ri^al name 
was Vahyazdata. H(‘ was deleaved for thi^ lirst lime at Ilakha 
in Pfirs on IJth May 520, and again near Mount Praga. on 2nd 
September, by a- Medo-Pta'sia,n force undi^r Artavardiya, and was 
impaled, witli his foremost follow(>rs, in the towm of Hnyc\daicJia.}'a. 

A revolt in Arachoski (a part of westcTii Afghanistan) was 
fostered by Valiyazdftta, by whom an army was sent against th(' 
loyal Parsi satra.p Vivana (Vibanus). Two battk^s w^erc' loiight, 
the first at Kapishkatiish (medieval Qiqaii) on 2nd February 519 
and the second at (landutawa (iiKxiern Gandawa) on 27th IMarcdi. 
The rebels received their final defeat at the fortress of Arsdiada, 
and their leader was seized and executed. 

A revolt among the Bacacj of the Tigris, k^d by a (diiG 
named Hkunkha, was quelled by Darius in person. 

Oroetes, satrap of Phrygia, Lydia and Ionia, who, during 
these disorders, aimed at independent powaa’, wa,s put to dealh 
by his Persian bodyguard, acting on a seciret warrant sent iiy 
the Great King with his special emissary Bagteus, son of Artontes 
(about B.C. 519). 

For seven years Darius had to employ his best energy to 
stamp out such widespread and formidable rebellions* The 
fortitude, activity, skill and judgment displayed by him in quelling 
them mark him out as a born leader of men* He fought nineteen 
battles and seized nine pretendeifs who aimed to be kings* 
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He caused copies of the Behistun ioscription to be made 
and despatched to th(‘ different provinces, so that his exploits 
may become known to the people evtTywhere. A fragmmit of a 
copy of tlKi Babylonian vcTsion was dis(^o\a'r(T] by Dr. Koldwey 
at Babylon. 

Th(‘ Beliistun bas-j’eliefs show nine ri'lx'l leader’s ti(‘d by 

tht‘ iKX-k with 
a ropi', witii 
their arms 
chairu'd bolu'nd 
their ha c k s. 
d’lu' miin(‘ of 
eacli of tliem 
andilu' iiatui'i' 
oj Jiis prt‘l(‘M- 
sion;LJ'(a'n,eraA - 
c(l abo\(‘ ins 

IViriiis and I lu' ii.iic c-:ipli\e Kiiips fiyUie, and t h(‘ 

Great King is d(‘})icted in a. standing posture*, liis l(‘lt arm sni)[)o]- 
t(d on his bow and his right raiscal i]i an attitude* of admonition. 
Kosteivtzeff (K. H. A. W., Vok 1, IIT) makes a mistake* in 
describing tlu'se^ re^hels as be'ing l(‘d towarels tlie* king as a. sacriiici* 
to xihurfi ]\razda. Tire doctrine of Zoroastea* admits of no human 
sacrifices, nor C'ven of animal sacrilicees, to Ahhra ^la^zda. 

Behind the* king are^ shown standing two attendants, wlio 
are probably his (juivcT-beareT and ediamberlain Aspachanah and 
his spear-bearer Ganbarnva. His ]e*ft is jilanted on a preisti'ate 
figure, an inscription iindeY which me*ntions that ‘‘This is 
Gaumahi, the ^fagian ; he*^ lit'd, thus he said, 1 am B^rdiya, son 
of Cyrus, I am the^ king.” Tlie nine beiund rel)e]s are Atrina, 
Nidintu Be'las, Martiya, Fravartish, (ihitratakhma, TTada, Vahyaz- 
data, Arakha, and Skunkha. the* Sacae or Scyth, who is marked 
by his high-pointed caj). 

Above the kings head is a winged figure, which Justi, 
Bykes, Weissbacli and Jacksem understand to be that of Ahura 
Mazda and Ke)stovtze£f describes as the holy symbol of Ahura 
Mazda. The Euvd. Charles Forster (F- M. A. B. B., 201-204) puts 
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forward a curious (explanation of it. According to him the figure 
tfilaai fo)’ Oriiiazd is the stone mason who executed the engravings, 
his car of sunbeams is tli(‘ mason’s crate*, and thee zodiaee in his 
ledt hand a tambourine or (cymbal, upon whieeh he is Ixeating 
with liis right, in accnnipaniiiKuit t(> his voicee, wuth which, 
('omnuanorating the e-oiiipletion of his great work, he is singing 
vociferously tlu' biirdem of the^ eeonte'nts of the* inscriptions. 

1 b(‘ wingc'd hgur(‘ is neilhtT the image of Ahhra Mazda nor 
of tlu‘ mason wlioeno ved the inscripti^‘Us. Ilcaodotus sji>s that the 
hia’sians laid no iinagi's of (iod and c,onsidtTe'd the use of thenn a 
lolly. Pai'si traeiition also knows no image (j 1 (jod. The* winged 
liguri' is tlie Fraras/ii^ or Fro/Vrr of the long, his heavenly veHeex, 
his spi]'itual piolotypi*. Ace'ordnig to the Zend A^a*sta, Fravashu 
are' the proU'C'tiug and the guiding si)irits of ineai. Kxery human 
being has liis Fravaslii. Fve'ry human Ix'ing is ijnpeTfect, and 
ili(' goal of ('x't'j'v one is his Fravaslii, or his peisonal realization of 
IHvloetiom W(' s('e from Yashts Id a.]id 23 that evoii Ahura 
^fazda lias his Fravasin'. Ih'ree Fravashi ]ne*ans the’ cone'e'pt or 
id(‘a uliK'li Aliura Afazda had thought out and took shape as what 
we know as ] Iis (ax'ation, 

Darius di'spahdied Denioee'dos on a eauise* from Hidon to 
Kiu'ojH'. Tlu' latter sailed as far as (Yotoiia in Magna Graecia, 
:in(i s(‘('iiu'd for tin* Gre‘nt King a knowledge of the climates, 
prodiielions and wea.ltii of the Gre‘e‘k nations to the we‘st. hurther, 
Jfai'ius had tlu^ northern sJiore^s of the ]31ack Sea. examined by 
Ariramnes, satrap of Gappadocia, who saile*d with a fleet of thirty 
pentc'conte'rs. 

In oj* about RCk 51G lie took out an (expedition against the 
Scythians of Southern Russia., whie.-h (‘xpeditioii is of special inte*rest 
as it was the first historic invasion of Knrope by an Asiatic power. 

Who w(*io these* Scythians? Dr. E. H. Minns (C. A. li., 
Vol. Ill, 194) points out that for tho ordinary Greek a Sc}4h was 
anybody from tho steppe region, just as for the Persian any 
nomad was a Saka. The two words may be the same, but Minns 

* Fravashi lu cordiiig to (ioldncr (E. B., ed. 1X. Vol. XXiy, 823) means CoufeBBion. 
of Faith and when pernonjlied comoe to be regarded aa a protecting spirit. But its correct 
derivation iA vaksh, which meana to groiJv, to increase, to ad'Vance, to-promote!, to prosper. 
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does not suppose' this to be very likely and thinks that Scyth and 
Saka are each probably a tribal name spread to a whole people. He 
and other authorities have pronounced that these people were of the 
Mongolian or Turanian family. But for reasons mainly based on 
archaeological and religious considerations, Eostovtzeff (E. I. G. E., 
60) is entirely at one with those who believe the Scythians to have 
been of Iranian extraction, and says that the Scythian tribes of 
Southern Eussia were undoubtedly Iranians, nearly akin to the 
Medes and Persians, but belonging to another branch of the stock. 

Historians have attempted various explanations of Darius s 
motive for the campaign against the Scythians. Grote rept^ats 
the far-fetched assertion of Herodotus that it was undertaken in 
revenge for the Sc}^thian invasions which preceded the fall of the 
Assyrian empire, and calls it an insane expedition. But as 
Dr. Mahaffy (H. N., 898) points out, so sane a monarch as Darius 
must ha^^e had some clear and definite policy. Eostovtzeff also 
observes that the Persian monarchs never acted at random. They 
were excellent strategists, and each campaign was rigorously 
thought out and carefully prepared. In all probability, the object 
of the expedition was to drive back from the Danube the Scythians 
who had established their empire firmly on the north of the Blac'k 
Sea and to prevent them from extending their sway to the Balkan 
Peninsula. It was not Darius’s intention to subjugate the Scythian 
empire; and Noldeke is wrong to iissign the mere desire to 
conquer an unknown country as the motive of the expedition. 

The Persiiin army, which, according to the customary 
exaggeration of Herodotus, consisted of seven hundred thousand 
men, crossed the Bosphorus by a bridge of boats constructed 
by a Samian engineer, Mandrocles, who was very liberally 
rewarded. The lonians, ^olians and Hellespontians supplied 
the fleet, which, according to Herodotus, consisted of 600 ships. 
Dr* M. Cary points out that as the fleet was exclusively drawn 
from the Greek subjects it cannot have numbered more than 
200-300 sail, and that from the nature of the work in hand it 
may be concluded that the army did not exceed one-tenth of 
the traditional total. 

The Great King erected upon the shores of Bosphoru$ a 
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a couple of pillars of white marble, whereon were engraved, in 
Greek characters upon one and in Persian characters upon the 
other, the names of all the nations which composed his arm) . 

While passing through Thrace,"^ the Getae, a war-like tribe 
whom Herodotus describes as the noblest and most just of the 
Thracians tribes, were subjugated, and the submission of other 
Thrjician tribes were received. 

The Danubet was passed by a bridge of boats built by the 
tyrants of the Ionian cities. 

The Scythians eluded close combat with the Persian army. As 
it advanced they ritired, destroying the crops and driving off their 
herds. If Herodotus is to he believed, the campaign imded in an 
ignominious retreat of thc^ P(a\sians, in the course of which ('onsi- 
derable numbers perished owing to lack of supplies, sickness and 
the desultory attacks of the Scythian hordes. Evidently this 
account of the father of European history is unreliable, because in 
the Beiiistuu inscriptions Scythia is enumerated among the con 
guests of Darius. 

After this time, the conversion of Thrace into a Persian 
province went on cjuickly and steadily, with no hindrance from 
without, which fact, as Kostovtzeff (K. H. A. W., Vol. I, 253) points 
out, shows tliat on the whole the Great King had achieved the 
(object of his expedition. Sayce (S. A. E. E., 253) says that the 
Persian army swept the steppes of Southern Eussia, and hencefor¬ 
ward the empire was safe on that side. 

Bury (B. H. G., 241), also, says that this European expedition 
of Darius was a distinct success which might fearlessly be set 
beside the Egyptian expedition of Cambyses ; and he, further 
makes the shrtwd observation that Greek imagination, inspired by 
Greek prejudice, has changed a re^isonable and successful enterprise 
into an insane and disastrous expedition and the fiction was taken 
for history until the other day. 

* The ‘ Thrace ’ of Herodotua muat nearly have comprehended the present limits of 
Roumelia, Bulgaria, Servia, Moldavia and Wallachia. (G. S. H., 96.) 

t This name is a corruption of the word Dfi.n04b, which means the River of the 
D&nOs (Vedic DAnavas). The Parvardin and Abfl,n Yashts allude to a Turanian tribe of 
the name of D4nQ. These people in their migrations settled finally in Denmark, which 
ppuntry is named after them, as else are the rivers Dneiper, Dnejster, and Don, 
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There is no doubt that Darius returned with the bulk of his 
army intact, sinc(‘ on his way to Sardis he was able to detach a 
considerable force in Europe, under the command of ]\fegabyzus 
(Baghabaksh) to complete the conquest of Thrace and to open up 
the road westwards. 

Megabyzus brought under subjugation the entire region 
between the Propontis (the Sea of ^larmora), and demanded 
and received from Amyntas, the King of i\facedon, eartli and 
water, the usual tokens of vjtssala.ge 511). ])r. ('ary 

(C. A. H., Vol, IV, 211) mentions that ^legabyzus failed to 
reduce Macedonia and the envoys whoiii he sent to deiriand 
submission were murdered by the ('rown l^rim^n Alexander, 
whicli affront remained unpunished. Herodotus relates that not 
long afterwards the Persians made strict search for their lost 
embassy, but Alexander, with mucdi wisdom, hush(‘d u]) the 
business, bribing tliose sent on the errand, partly with money 
and partly with the gift of his own sister Oyga'a in marriages to 
Bubares, a Persian, the chief leader of the expedition wliic'li ('ame 
in search of the lost men. Whether the story of Herodotus 
be a fiction or not, the fact remains that the Macedonian king 
had to acknowledge the suzerainty of Darius. 

Hutan, another of the captains of Darius, subdued Byzantium, 
Chalcedon, Antandrus aud Laraponiuiii, and, witli the naval 
aid of the Lesbians, reduced (B.H 505) the islands of Lemnos 
and Imbros, which were inhabited by the l^elasgi, a people 
of cruel and piratical character, who practised the rite of human 
sacrifices to their great goddess. 

Aristagoras, the tyrant of Miletus, instigated Miletus and 
other Ionian cities to throw off the Persian yoke and declare 
themselves independent. The Z^jolian and Dorian settlements 
as well as Oyprus joined the movement, and Aristagoras sought 
also aid from European Greece. Sparta refused help, but 
Athens and Eretria (in Bubma) respectively sent twenty and five 
ships to the assistance of the insurgents. In the spring of 
B.C. 499 the confederates made a sudden attack on Sardis 
and captured and pillaged it. In the melee the town was 
accidentally burnt. The insurgents could not take the citadel, 
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and had to retreat. They were overtaken at Ephesus by the 
Persian troops under Artabanus and were routed and destroyed. 

When Darius received the news of the burning of liis western 
capital, Sardis, by the lonians, aided principally by the Athenians, 
he was much wroth and asked, "The Athenians! Who are they 
On being informed on the point, lie calk'd for liis bow and placing 
an arrow on the string, shot it high into the air, and c'xclaimed, 
Oh Supreme Ood! grant mii that 1 av<'ngt* inysi'lf on the 
Athenians. He cou/manded an ath'^aiant that thric(' ('very day, 
as he sat at his meals, should tell liini, Sir(', ri'inember the 
Atlu'uians. This story appears tn Ik* a (i(rtion similai* to th(' many 
with which H('r()dotus Ins emii(‘l{ish('d his ' History’' foi ihe 
delectation (jf his audience. 

in ]>.0. T)() a naval fight took plack off Tjadc, which was 
then a small island near Hiletus, lait is now a hill some miles 
inland. The l^crsiaiis succc'cded in completely defeating 
the combined Ionian fleet of 353 galleys. IMiletus. the c'.radle 
of the revolt, was taken two years later and destroyed; and the 
bulk of its people were transported to Ampc at the mouth of the 
Tigris. At this period Miletus was the leading city of Ionia, a 
most important centre of Greek trad(', and the most advanced 
of the Greek cities in intellectual activity. Its destruction was 
an incalculable loss to Greek civilization. Grote compares the 
excitement ('.reatod in the (ireek world by the fate of ATiletus to 
the thrill of horror which ran through Protestant Europe on the 
news of the saclv of Magdeburg by Tilly in tlie Thirty Years 
War. 

Caria was subdued, Chios, Lesbos, Tenedos, and the Greek 
cities of Chersonesus and Propontis were reduced, and the 
Ionian revolt was completely stamped out, soon after which 
event Artaphernes, satrap of Sardis, acting under the orders of 
Darius, inaugurated two important administrative measures, which 
while they illustrate the conciliatory policy of the Persian rulers 
also depict their desire to promote the peaceful progress of the 
conquered territories. The satrap summoned the representatives 
of the Ionian cities to a council and got them to make mutual 
agreements providing the setting up of courts for the settlement 
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of disputes, whether public or private, between the States, and 
for the discontinuance of forcible reprisals. Thus the Parsis 
have been the forerunners of the League of Nations, which after 
the Great European War has been established (A.D. 1920) for the 
promotion of International Pc^ace and Security, and of the Hague 
Court of International rfusti(*.e. 

The other beneficial measure of administration which Arta- 
phernes inaiigurjited was a better distribution of t[ie tribute after 
a new survtw and assc^ssinent. 

In tbes(' measuiTs Grundy notices tlie peculiar enlightenment of 
of the Persia of that age' in cxaitrast with otluT Orieuital monarcJiies. 

AnotbeT wise' me'asure that Hariiis adopte'd was to si'ud elown 
his soubii-law ^Mardonius to Ionia as bis vie'eao). Tliis [)rine'e‘]y 
viceToy sent a, spt'cial mission to tlu' Ionian and Jlclle'spontine' 
citie,. for ridding tlu'in of tliear tyrants and permitting tbean to sed 
up elemoeaatie' ('ouncils, subjc'd to tiu' (.'.ondition of an annual ti’ibute' 
to the iin])('rial giweTinneiit. liawlinson e'oiinj)(nds th(' wiselom 
the l\Tsian sovereign in oi'de'ring tliis lilK'ra l anel [a}'-sigbted mea¬ 
sure', which was exea'llently calculah'd t,o ])reser\(' tlu' hde'lity e)f the 
Gre^e'k po])nl‘ition and ])vev(‘nt any inaiewal of elisiin'hance ; anel 
Grunely (G. G. P. \Y., d) |)oints out IIk' fact that with regard Lo 
intellectual dove'logme'nt tbe'Se- Aory citjVs se'eni to haA'('he('fi iirst 
in the field anel to hav(' hen'n inlimtely more' pr(aniuent unde'r 
Persian than undc'r Athemaai rule*. 

During the* Ionian trouble', Thrace' and Haex'eDnia had 
discarde'd the Jt'i'siau severe*ignty and de'clare'd theinse'lve's 
independent. A Pc'rsian ariny reconejue'Te'd Thrace ; Thase)s, 
which possesse'd ge)lel anel silve'r mines was anne'xed ; and 
Ale'xandejr, King of .Maru'don, wa,s compe'lle'd to re'uew the teaty 
which his father Ainyntas had made acknowledging Persian 
supremae'.y and agreeing to pay an annual trilmte. 

While de)ubling the cape tu'ar iMemnt Athos the Persian 
fleet eneiounte're'd a tearible' storm, whicli sliatte^red a great 
portiem of it, so fea the time' being the' invasion e)f European 
Greece was abandone'd, and Mardoriius withdrew with his army 
into Asia (13.G. 49d). 

Two years later a second expedition was sent out under 
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the command of the Median Datis and Darius’s nephew 
Aitaphernes. Its declared object was to punish Athens and 
Eretria for their part in the Ionian revolt. It was also a purpose^ 
of the expedition to place Athens onc(‘ a^ain under the tyrant 
Hippias, who on behi^ expelled by tlu' Atlnmians had taken 
shelter in the Persian court. 

Pefore launchin^e; the (expedition, Darius sent out heralds 
to the (haecian citic's deniandin.c;’ in tli(‘ kiun's nanie the tributi^ 
of a littk‘ (vartli a,nd a- little watca’ as sYnil)()ls of subinissii)n. 
In the niaiiv(‘t ])la('e (‘f (aich sta,U‘ it was proedainK'd that 
Darius, lordot all au‘u Iroiu the nsin/^ h) tlu' sc'ttiu^*; suii, reetjtiii’i'd 
eart 1 and water to d( hveua'd to his inaalds in tokc'U of their 
Kubjuission. iMany si'hniith'd and d(‘liv('r(‘d this token. AtJjC'ns 
and Sparta not only rduriued an indignant rcdhsal, hut disgraced 
tn(uns(d\t'S i)y oiit)'aS(5 and violence against tiu' ]>ersons of 
tile lua'alds contrary to the law of nations. In th(‘ forincu’ (-ity 
th('S(e men wia'e thrown into the Itarathroji, in tlu' latter in :i 
wt‘ll, and l)idden to lU'l tlua'(‘ the (nu th and w iitca' tluey wislied to 
carry to the king. Contrast wath this barbarous conduct of the 
(h’c'oks the' iiiaguaunnitv dis])layed by Xeix(es, tlie succc'ssor 
ol Daruis, on the occaision wh(‘n tlu' Spartaiis, sinitUm in 
conscdeiK'e fo)’ tladr Ibigi’ant breach of a sacred privilege- i\ml 
conviiUH'd, in ('oiis(a|ueiico of a number of ill omens, that Sparta, 
would nevi'r prospei' until tlu^y haxl atoiuKl for the murdi t, sent 
two wedl'born and wealthy citizens, Spertliias and Pulis, to tlu’ 
Persian c.ourt to give satisfaction to the king with their own lives 
for the' sacrilegious murdew of the heralds. Xi'i'xes dismisscrl 
the two nuui without aoing them aiyy harm, remarking that 
he would not acspiit th(‘ Spartans by imitating their 
impiety. might hi' mentioned anotlar nohuvortliy 

instance^ of this Parsi monarch’s liiglrmindedness. One of 
the measures adopted by the (buncil of the Orcwdvs which had 
been formed to tak(‘ the nenessary stejis to resist the proj('ctcd 
Persian invasion was the d(‘spatch of spies into Asia (about lUd. 
481). These spies were seized at Sardis and would have betm 
hanged, which is the ordinary fate such men, but were saved from 
that fate by the mercy and wisdom of Xerxes, who thought it 
would bo instructive for them to see what they wanted to see. 
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and advantageous to him if they reported what they had seen to 
those who had sent them as spies. 

There is no trustworthy information as to the number 
of the forces under Datis and Artaphernes. Herodotus reports 
th(^ number of the warships at GOO triremes, but gives no 
figures for tlie army. Later classical writers give fanciful 
numbers. Justin gives 600,000, Plato and Lysias 500,000, 
Plutar(;h and Valerius Maximus 300,000, and Cornelius Nepos 
210 , 000 . 

Having regard to th(^ slight resistance to be expectc'd, 
]\Iimro is justified in considering the estimate of 600 triremes 
as highly improbable, and tlie figure's of the classical writers 
as to the number of the army as all absurd. His estimate of 
infantry is 25,000 men and of calvary about 1,000. IVof. lingers 
calculat(\s that there may have been 15,000 men, scarcely more 
when one considers the possible capacity of the ships, (li. H. A. 
P., 131.) 

The Persian fleet sailed from Samos with the object of 
attacking Naxos Ix'fore any other state. The inhabitants of 
Naxos fled, but were pursued and many W('re (captured. 

As the Persians approa(Jied, the iiien of Delos were seized 
with fright and abandoning their cities fled to Tenos. But 
the Persians sparc^d Delos on account of its sanctuary, and Datis 
sent word to the fugitives that he had sense enough, even if 
the Great King had not so expressly ordered, to spare the 
country which was reputcM as the birth-place of Apollo and 
Diana. The Delians were guaranteed the non-violation of their 
persons and properties and asked to return and once more 
inhabit their island. Datis likewise offered on the altar 300 
talents’ weight of frankincense. As a reason for such considerate 
action Rawlinson (E. H., Vol. Ill, 391) conjectures that the 
Persians may have thought it prudent to identify Apollo and 
Diana with the riun and Moon, objects of reverence to themselves. 

Proceeding from Delos, the Persians touched at other ports, 
taking troops and hostages from it. Karystos, in South Euboea, 
refusing to furnish hostages and bear arms against Athens and 
Eretria, was invested and the country round was wasted until at 
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length tho people surrendered and agreed to do what was required 
of them. 

On or about 10th September 491 B.C\, arcording to ]\Iunions 
calculation, Artaphernes disembarked th(‘ troops of liis division 
and the whole of the cavalry at Tainyna', Choava', and Aegilia, 
three places in the Eretrian ha'ritory. The' Erc'trians did n' t sally 
forth and offer battk', but ensconctal themselv(‘s in their fortress, 
which Was stormed and taken. All th(^ tejupka in the tewn 
Wer(^ put to llauK^ in a vengiment of the burning of Sardis and tlie 
p(‘-()pl(‘ wer(i tak(m to Susa as ciq^ivc's. j)aiiMs had a righteous 
indignation apainsti tlie Kretrians, who without provocation tad 
tak(ui part in th(' Sitck .ind destruction of Susa. Y(d this Parsi 
inonfirch was so niagnaniinous that wlum th(‘se Eretrians were 
brought to him as ^‘iptivi^s, lu' offerc'd tlaun no molestation and 
settkh them on the royal domain at Ardericca, about 20 miles 
from Susa. 

Guided by tlm advict‘ of the tyrant Hi])pias, tlie, IkTsian 
division undc'r Datis landed at Marathon, which lies along th(‘ 
bay of tlie same name on th(^ north-iv.ishan coast of Attiea. 
Hippias had pointed it out as the most suitablt^ ground in Attica, 
for ciu'alry nioveirient, and one quitch clos(‘ to Eretria wIktc the 
other general, Artaphernes, was engaged. 

On gid-tirig th(‘ news that th(' Pia’sians had landed at 
Marathon, th(' Athenian army marclu'd there and stood on th(‘ 
dehmsive. It was under km strategi, on(‘ of whom was Miltiades, 
who while Prince of the Chersonese had seen service in the 
Persian armies. PlerodoUis furnishes no figures of tho Athenian 
force, but later writers give 9,000 or 10,000 Athenians, besides 
1,000 Plat leans. 

On the supposition that the total infantry shipped from 
Asia was 25,000 and that 10,000 of them with the whole of the 
cavalry were in Eubiea—enough to deal with Eretria^^Munro 
estimates the force under P)atis at Marathon at 16,000 infantry# 
(C.A. H., Vok IV, 242-3.) 

In a lecture delivered by Major-General Sir Frederick 
Maurice early in 1932 before a keenly interested meeting of 
the Historical Conference held at Bedford College, he reconstructed 
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the battle of Marathon. Why, he asked, were the Athenians 
sixty miles* from Athens ? Why did they attack before the arrival 
of reinforcements which were on the way ? Why were the 
Persians at Marathon at all ? As Sir Frederick sees the military 
situation, the Persian fleet carried 25,000 men. Their first object 
was to take tlie comparatively small town of Eretria,, on the opposite 
coast to the plain of Marathon. About 9,000 men, ae.cording 
to Sir FredericJv, were sent on that ex[)editiou and the remainder 
about 10,000, were landed at Marathon, with the object of 
prevcmting the Atlienians marching across tlu^ istlimus and bring¬ 
ing by sea. or land relief to the IxdeagiKTed towji. Tliat the Grcr'ks 
suddenly attacked after l)otli armies had faced one another for 
days was diu^, Sir Fredcafck belit‘V(‘s, to tlu' Gj’(‘C‘ks in tlufr (-aiuf) 
receiving news of thti sack of Eretria, for in sucli (urcannstancc's 
the Greek onset had behind it a good military reason-Ht was 
best to (mgage the P( rsians before they could Ix' r^'joim'd by the 
victorious 9,000 from Eretria and rt‘-emba.rk for aji attack on tlui 
city of Athejis. Mmiro also holds that it wtts th(‘sailing of the 
Persian ships from Erc'trki tliat determiiu'd tlu- da)' of tlu' battle; 
the critical inonKmt had conu', the Atlamians must striker instantly 
or never. (hiamlxTlain (G. F. N. Vol. I. (Hi) writes:—‘'tha’o- 
dotus tells ns with tlie grinitc'st tranciuillit.y how Miltiadc's fona'd 
on th(! battle of Marathoii by (‘.ailing the atkmtion of th(‘ ('ominan- 
der-in-chief to the fact that the Athenian troo])s wc-re iiufined to 
gooV(T to the Pi'i'sians, and urging him to attach as soon as possible, 
that there might not be tinu' to put tliis ‘ evil dcisign ' into exeenn 
tion ; half an hour later, and the ' iieroes of Marathon ’ would 
have mai’ched with the Persians against Athens.” 

Sir Frc^derick showed photographs of tlu‘ Plain of Marathon 
to demonstrate the improbability of the long-held idea that the 
P(‘rsians fought with their backs to th(i sea. Tht\y were probably 
drawn up with one Hank on the s(‘a and the othei’ on the hills. 
They could then retreat towards the best anchorage for their 
ships. His view is that such a front could be held by 16,000 
men in the formation of thc‘ tim(3, and the whole could have been 
carried in four hundred ships. 

* RawJiiiBon (R. 11., Vol. Ill, 4,06) that Marathon is 26 miles from Athena 

hy the common route. 
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riie Tolemarch or War-Archon CMlimachus cojiiihanded 
the light wing of tlie Groek army. Tlie Plattoans fonned the 
extreme left. Tiu^ centre was commandtKl by Themisiocles 
and Aristid(‘s. 

riu- Ath(‘nians charged the' IVrsia-n. at the double and 
fought in a nuiniuT worthy of Inai g reconk^d. IhTodotns t(‘]ls 

us that they w(‘r(‘ tla^ first of tlu^ GrtM'ks wil^^ introdiuad the 

custom oi chai’ging ih<‘ (auany at a run and \re'lilu'wise the 

first who (lar('(l to lool upon th(‘ "'dt'dian (Ik'if'si iiP garb and 

to ia,(H' num (lad in that fashion. Ihitil tJiat tnij(‘tiit \'oiy nauii' 
of th(' ^hhes (Persians) li.ai beiai a. b ri’or to tlu' GrcH'ks. 

light W(.^ ohstina.t(\ but was of short dinaition from hrst 
to la.^t, ‘a moniiug's "v..rk bdbn' liincb(H)n’ as Munro puts it. 
Tlu‘ JkTsians and tlu' Sa('a,e, who had tii(M*r place' in the ('cntre, 
dtd'c'ab'd the Atlamian e(‘iitr(a J>ut on tin' t,vVo wings the 
Atlnmiaiis and tlu' Phita'ans were victorious. Inshia-d (>f pursuing 
tli(' fugitives they whi'ek'd inwards and lell u])()n tine victorious 
Persian (aaitre and jouted it. The* la,tt('a rusbe'd on to th(‘ (mst. 
Tin' (ire^'ks ('has(‘d them and trieul to sel/a' and binm the ships 
whicdi wt'i‘(' ranged in lim' afong the slmn'. ddna dt'fence in'ia' 
wao both ^ igoroiis and successful, a.nd tins part of the battk'- 
h'rniinak'd to tin' advantage of the Persians. Here' fell the Pole- 
marc'h Gallimachus and Sh'silaiis, oik', of the strategi. ((d. H (d., 

Vol. IV, dOO ; (h G. P. W., PdO.) 

This baitk' wa.s fougJit probably on 21st S('ptember 491 l>.(k 
H(Todotus putstlu^ Greek loss at 192 and tlie Persian loss at 0,400 
mc'ii, UiifortumiU'ly no JVrsian record of this campaign is pre- 
se^rved. 8o, our sole auiliorities are the classical writc'i's, who, out 
of national vanity, have given phantastic accounts of this battle, 
so much so tliat I’ausanias puts the number of tlu^ P('rsians 
slain at tlie enormous figure of three hundrc'-d thousand ; and he 
and Plutarch gravely give out that Theseus, a legcmdary warrior- 
kin^^^ of Athens was seeji descending from the heavens and 
fighting on the Greek side. 

The Atlienians commemorated this victory by placing olive 
leaves on the helmet of Athena on their coins. 
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Looking back on the little campaign, Munro credits the 
generals of Darius with skilful strategy. Their one miscalcula¬ 
tion was that the Asiatic troops could withstand the Gfreek 
charge ; and even so, says he, the battle might have had a 
different issue, if Datis had been able to restrain his successful 
centre. The triumph of the (ireehs was due to the intelligent 
use of tactics, discipline and armament. (C. A. H., Vol. IV, 252.) 

Misled, (widently, hy the exaggerated account of the classical 
writcTs, Sir Edward (Jreasy includc^s tlu' battle of Maratlion among 
the fiftei'ii d(‘cisive battles (^f thc^ world. Another writer, Edgar 
SandcTson (S. 0. W. H., <S0), emphasizes that even as an event in 
English history, it is niore imporbint than the battle of Hastings, 
for had the issue of tliat day bc'cn different, the Britons and Saxons 
might still have been wandering in the wocxls. Max Miillta- 
expresses his opinion, one which is so often c|uotcd, that “if the 
battlers of Marathon and Salamis had Ix^m lost and (ire('c(‘ had 
siK^cumlxxl to Bersia, tli(‘ State religion of the Empire of C'yrus, 
which was the worship of Hormazd, might have tli(‘ 

religion of th(' (‘ntir(' civilized world. The edicts of the King—th(‘ 
King of Kings—were s('nt to India, to Greece, to Scythia, and to 
Egypt, and if by the grace of Ahura Mazd^ Darius had crushcid 
the liberty of Greece, the', purer faith of Zoroaster jiiight easily 
have superseded the ()l}anpian fables.” 

We can assert with confidence that if the world, civilized 
or uncivilized, had accepted the religion of Persia, it would have 
done so of its own fre^e will and accord and from a conviction 
of its merits. The Achacmenides werci most tolerant maste^rs, and 
never forced their national religion, the worship of Ahdra Mazdi^, 
at the point of the^ spear, on any of the numerous alien races 
under their rule. On the contrary, they gave substantial aid in the 
construction or restoration of the temples of alien races, and, as a 
rule, never showed irreverence towards the gods of those races. 

Noldeke (E. B., IX ed., Vol. XVIII, 571) remarks that 
by the victory at Marathon, which was the first great victory 
of the Greeks over the Persians in the open field, Athens had 
rendered immortal service to Europe in the cause of civilization • 
Creasy (0. D, 20) observes that had Persia beaten Athens 
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at Marathon, she could have found no obstacle' to proveuit 
Darius, the chosen servant of Jdoiinazd, from advaiicino- 
his sway over all tlu' known races of mankind, and tli(‘ infant 
energies of Europe would have ht vu troddiai out Ix'ueath universai 
conque^st, and the history of th(‘ wojkl, likt' th(' history of Asia, 
have become a mere record of th(‘ rise and laII of despotic 
dynasties, of the incursions of l)arbarous hoi'des, aaid of the 
mental and political prostratiou of juillions beia^a-th the diadem, 
the tiara, and the sword. He fiirtijer reniaiks that the 
d^y of Maratlioii is the caiucal epo^di in tJic history of t!i(‘ two 
nations: it broken for ('ver Ihe spidl of Persian iiuincibility, 
whicli had previously paralysc'd tium’s minds ; it generated ainong 
the Greeks tlu' spirit which boat ba.cJv Xe'rxi's and .ifterw'ards 
l(‘d on Xenojdion, Agesikius and Ak'xandt'r, in hTrilde* retalia¬ 
tion through tlK'ii Asiatic campaigns : it secured for mankind 
the intelhctual tre asures ot Atluais, tlie gr owth of free institu¬ 
tions, the' lilKTal enlightenme'iit of the weshan wnrld, and th(‘ 
gradual ascendaiu-y for many ag(‘s of tJu' great principle's of 
Europeian civilization. 

In like maniK'r Grundy sings tlu^ pa'an of th(' “ glorious ” 
Greek triumph. " ^Marathon,’’ \vi’it(‘s hi' ((h G. lb W., IIH), 
‘‘ was sufiiciently glorious to tli(^ victors to rc'udi'r any (exagger¬ 
ation of the suc(>ess attained snjK'riluons. h'or tlw' first tinu' 
in history the Grix'k had beaten the Jb'rsia.n on his owai element, 
th('- land. The army of a little^ staUy possessed of no military 
reputation wwth speaking of, liad dc'fi'akal a su])erior force' of 
tlie conquerors of a ('.outincint. Tlu' Greek had shown himself 
able to face the best soldiers of tiie a,g(' ; and tlu' conscious¬ 
ness of this fact, peruK^ating through the wdiole of the Helk'iiie; 
world in Europe, gavt^ the Greek confidenc'c nay, even rendena^d 
him all but callous and careless,—in face of the danger which 
thrcxitenod him ten years later.” 

All these clever rhetorical flourishes must be taken cum. 
gram salis. Procopius of Ciesaria, known as th(‘. historian of 
Justinian, lias well said, in his De Bello Persico (I, J-d), that 
while cleverness is appropriate to rhet(^ric, and inventiveness to 
posterity, truth alone is appropriate to history. Inasmuch as, 

27 
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in the words of King Naushirvan s minister Bilzarzemeher, a 
knowledge of history aids man to form a proper opinion because 
an acquaintance with ancient events is like an impartial witness 
giving a true account of things, it is essential that a historian 
should not observe events through coloured glasses, nor describe, 
comment or enlarge upon them with a biassed mind. 

Mod('>rn history will not be searched in vain for instances 
in whicli great powers in their campaigns against (*nmpara,tively 
insignificant states have been worst'd. Did not Great ]^>ritain 
with her overwlii'lniing resources in men, money and munition 
meet with disasters in her (ampaigns against the Sikhs, the 
Afghans, the Zulus and the. Boers, though she did come out 
triumphant in the end ? No state und(^rtaking an invasion or 
entering on a war expects or should expect to be invariably and 
uniformly successful in each and every skirmish, battk' and si(‘ge 
it has h.) engage in the course of it. 

Hichardson, the author of the first comprehensive^ Persian 
Arabic into English Dictionary, was among the first to warn us 
as to the unveracious character of the Greek acc'ounts of the 
Persian wars, and to point out how the Grecian wriU^rs’ elegance 
of taste, harmony of language', and fine arrangememt of ideas have 
captivated the imagination, misled the judgmeait, and stamped 
with the dignified title of history, the amusing exclusions of 
fanciful romance. He notices that as the latea* writers, Diodeirus, 
Strabo, Plutarch, are often in complete opposition to the earliia* 
historians, and complain of the repugnances with which the^y are 
everywhere‘, perplexed, nothing cam more stremgly point to a 
fundamental error. In his judgment, the Grecian states, with 
regard to the Persians, were too far removed from that degree 
of importance which could hold them up as objects of such high 
ambition or of such mighty resentment. Till the reign of 
Philip of Maetdon, they are hardly mentioned by the Persian 
writers, but as tributaries to the Persian empire. Richardson’s 
verdict is that the famous invasions were simply the movements 
of the governors of Asia Minor to regulate or enforce a tribute 
which the Greeks might frequently be willing to neglect. His 
view is that Marathon, Salamis, and other celebi’ated battles 
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may indeed have been real events ; but “numerous as the sands 
on the shore” is an idea which, in all times had been annexed 
to defeated armies, and the Grecian writers, to dignify their 
country, may have turned the hyperbole', into historic fact, and 
swelled the Thousands of the Persian Hat rap into the Millions 
of the Persian King, Possibly some of those events, he thinks, 
might have been the mere descent of pirates or [aivate adven¬ 
turers, either with a view to plunder or rchalisite sonu' similar 
expedition of the Greeks, who a,ppear \ 0 A‘y (^srly to have been a, 
race of freebooters; ( xtremedy tr(Hihlt‘s(.]i]e t,o ihe surrounding 
(•oasts. J. P. tlale (JI. F. S. J'. 8) tells us Idiat tlie Greek, like 
tih(^ Norseiuan, began liis career on the sea witn piracy, and 
there W(TO periods when if was no offene.e to ask a, se^a-fariiig )nau 
“Are you a private, sir ?” 

Subjecting Herodotus’s account of the battle of ]\tarathon 
to a critical scrutiny Le (nmte d(' Gobineau in his Histoire des 
IVrs('s, conu's d('linitely to tlu' conclusion that this was no 
pitched battle, but a mc're skirrnisli and nothing more {une 
echauffouree et rien do jdus), and that tlie Greeks have exagger¬ 
ated the number of the Pcn’sian troops. This iTench author 
is grieved that Gr(‘ec(‘ triumphed ovei* PiTsia at Alarathon and 
says that I’ersia under the Achaenni'niaii Darius gave muc.h 
that was good to Grc^r'-cn and th(‘ ancients. He says, “ all 
that which the Grca'ks learnt, evcTthing sdious wlnVdi Plato 
taught, all that which the archaic- schools produced in iho way 
of masterpiece's, had, at the tinier of Darius, its home' and its 
prototype in Western Asia. Ihit what the Pomans nevcir know' 
and never practised w^*ts th(? systematic; kindness showm in govern¬ 
ing the people;, which had become the rule since ('yrus, and 
to which Darius show^ed hinself so invariably faithful. Not 
only were the subjects treated with particular care, but even 
the rebels met with an inciulgence as extended as circumstances 
permitted.” 

Lord Pedesdale fully accepts the opinion of Houston Steward 
Chamberlain that this ‘ glorious victory ’ was in reality an 
unimportant skirmish in which the Grec;ks had rather the worst 
than the best of it (C. F. N. C., 63). Mahaffy, an authority on 
Greek history, also describes it as a very unimportant skirmish 
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(ib., 63 f. n.); and Edwin Bevan speaks of it as a petty affair, 
a scrap between two small bodies of men in a field, over in an 
afternoon (B. W. G. K. 35). 8ir Percy Sykes, disposed as he 
is to ri'gard this battle as a superb aeiiievt'iiieiit of tlK‘ Athenians, 
admits that to Darius it was of no conseaiuence at all, Ixang 
nothing more than a regn'ttable ch(‘ck which ncx^l have no 
effect upon his policy (S. H. P., 3rd ed., Vol. 1, P)3). As a matter 
of fact, we sc‘(‘ in the next r(‘ign Xc'rxcs seizing Athens and 
burning it. it is littk‘ to be doubted that if Jiarius had lx‘t*n 
spared a few years longcT he would have successfully achic'ved 
whatever his object was in itivading Circ'eec'. as to which ?^las- 
pero’s view (M. P. K., !)!)()), is that it was not tli(‘ iiu're ca[)rice 
of a despot which brought ui)on tlu' (h‘('(‘k world the scourgi'of 
the Persian war, but the imperious necessity of sc'C'Ui’ity, which 
obliges well-organized empires to sul)|ug:th‘ in turn all the' tribes 
and Gties wliu'h caiis(‘ constant lroui)l(‘ (»n its frontiers, and 
Darius, wdio was already ruK‘r of a good third ot the Hellenic 
world, from IVehizond to Darc'a, saw* no otiier means oi Iw't ping 
wliat he already ])ossc'S8t‘d. and of j)utling a stop to tii(‘ inct's.sant 
formation of rebellion in his own U'rntoi'ies, than to eompier 
tlie moth('r ('ounti'V as he had ('ompiered the eolonies, and to 
reduce to subjection the w'h(»l(‘ ol Kuroptain Ih'llas. 

In spitt* of ad\’ancing y(‘ars, tla* king was ('ager to [)ros( cute 
the war, and set to prc'paring toi' a lamewt'd invasion of (ha‘(‘ce, 
and th(- suppr(‘ssi<»n of a rehdlion which had hrokcai out in 
Egypt, led by one Khababesha, who clainud di*s(*(ait from the 
royal family of l^sammetitais. It was a. lucky thing for (ire(‘ce 
that the ('Oiiteanplated invasion was ddayc'd first by tlu' Kgyptian 
relxllion, then by the deatii of J)arius, and lastly b}' the time 
taken by his successor l(' start th(‘ (‘xpodition. During th(‘ 
interval Atliens grciatly ijuT(‘as(‘d h(‘r strength by improving and 
strengthening Ikt navy, for wliich purpose' the shrewd stativsman 
Themistocles persuaded the Atli(aiians to lanploy the proceeds 
of the silver mines of Laurdon instead of dividing them among 
themselves. 

Egypt, with Cyrene, Barca and Lower Nubia, formed the 
sixth Persian satrapy. Darius treated his subjects with great 
consideration. Ho helped them in building their temple in the 
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Great Oasis of El KMrgeh, at Hibis, and reconstructing other 
sanctuaries. Henry Brugsch-Bey, the author of “ A History of 
Egypt under the Pharaohs ”, on his visit to the place in 
February 1875 found this temple in a pretty good state of 
preservation. The sides of various halls and chambers as well 
as the outer walls he found covered with the names of Darius 
in tli(i Egyptian form of Nthariuash. Darius II (with the name 
^li-aiiiiin-Ka) its well as J)ai-ius I (with the sliield Setctu-Ka*) 
sec‘ms to have taken part in the building and ornamentation of 
the temple. 

Dr. E. A. Wallis-l)ndg(‘ says in his history of Egypt under 
tlu' Saitc's, Pi'rsians, and Ptolcunies, that the rc^ason why Darius 
1 built the t(‘nip]e in tlu^ Oasis will probably be never known, 
but the hynin. pan nioriothOstio and part pantheistic, which he 
(‘ans(‘d to bc‘ ins{'ribed upon its walls seems to suggest that it 
was not placc'd theic' mt'rc'ly as a hymn of praise, but as a proof 
that he wished the Egyptians to understand tiiat the views 
wliiOi we]'(‘ ('xpressc'd in it concerning their god Amen-Ka were 
idc'iitical with those' w’hidi he held about his own deity Aiuamazda. 
He this as it ma}’, Dr. Wallis-Budge considers the temple as a 
lasting proof ot the wisdom and judgment of one of the greatest 
kings of Egypt. 

The Eg}ptian Ezahor-resenet mentions in his inscription at 
Sais, the se^at of tlie Egyptian dynasty which Xejxes had 
ovc'ithrown, tliat Darius had commanded him to re-establish the 
temple-school tliere. 

Under the system introduced by Persian engineers of 
irrigation by means of underground conduits beneath the beds 
of th(' dt^sert-w^adis the country enjoycHl considerable prosperity. 
P-ogers (1\.H. A. P., 120) points out that this was the beginning 
of a moxement wdiicdi has shown the w'ay to modern methods of 
artesian W'clls by wliich a sullicient watc'r supply is now obtained 
to support a population of about 8,000 in our time, with GO,000 
palm treses, producing dates, and irrigated lands growing rice, 
barley, and wheat. 

Historians are agreed that Egypt luid little to complain of 

* Thii name means hath begotten him.*’ 
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under the Persian rule. On tln^ ac^cession of Darius serious 
rebellions hi^id broken out in various parts of the Persian empire; 
but Egypt, prosperous and eontciiited, had reinaineKl loyal. its 
nmAt under Khababeslia, tliereforc', (-an Ix' attributed with 
certainty only to the niacdiinations ol tia* llellentN, who. hearing 
another invasion of Ihilas by the I^Tsians wiiieii Day wvnild not 
hav(‘ b(‘(‘n abki to resist, n^sorhxl to tliis uumiis to kec'p Ibe (b'eat 
King’s ath'ntion d:\(‘rt(Hl ('Iseavijeax'. 

Put bfdon' Iv oould luatiiro liis plans tor a thi)Tl iiivasion 
of Oreass' and il](' sn])prossion oi tlu Egyptian re\olt. this 
illustrious gn^at J’arsi king [lasseD away at tli-* age oi (D. after 
a reign of -It) ytNirs and ii\t' yt‘:nv aftcc Maratlioii. 

About livs inilos north o( l^a'sc'polis is Du' bui’ial \'ault of 
Darius, as wall as liioso of X('i’x^.‘s, Artaxoiwe's and Darius li. 
Till' iU‘('j’o[)olis ro(‘k is an ii'ngiilai' eliif (‘xknding from wa‘st to (aist 
alKHit dOO feot, long and var\ing iroin <S(K) lo 200 feet in 
lulght at its western (nd. (dMiiian's art. " Tiu' grave of Darius 
at Nahsli-i-lhistam,’ d. dl. d. Oh.) 

(hbboii s aphorism about kings in g(‘neral that tlaa'r powar 
is most dhadha' m destrueiion cannot a])p]y to Darius tlu' Great, 
wlio was great botli in th(‘ arts d war and peaua'. As Pilndjial 
H. G. Ilawlmson obs(‘r\(‘s tlu' ehanudi'r of tlu' struggle' beivvenn 
Persia and Grcaan lias proveal to We'steTiis an obstad'- to a 
preipe'i’ appiaaaation of tlie‘ \irtn(‘s of Jiiviiis. To tlie'iii it has 
ahva\'s app(‘ared as the' ('oniliet be'twaa'ii Light and Darkness, 
Ereedom tind De'spotism. Jlut as time' want on, dfr. Uawdinson 
justly points enit, even Athe'nians began to lealise the'ir mistakes 
Tired wdth tiie nois) instability of de'inoerac'y, writers like 
Xenophon turned i e'gretfully to Ancient lArsia for a better and 
mere' e'lidiiring model. To Xenophon (dyriis is the mode'l king, 
far surpassing l\'rides and Alcibiades and the demagogue's of 
his owm land ; and in his eyes the young Persian nobleman e)f 
those days wais th(‘ modc'l of (*verv known virtue'. (Intro., 
P.R.P. D., 7.) 

With a viewy to promote' commerce, Darius founded a numbe'r 
of harbours en the coast e)f Persia. He' re'construde'd and much 
enlarged a great (?anal which in the seventh century before Clnist 
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Necho of Egypt had attempted to construct to link up the Mediter¬ 
ranean and Eed Seas ; and his ships sailed from the Nile* to the 
Suez. This canal led to a considerable increase in the developnaait 
of trade between Egypt and Persia, and greatly augmented th(^ 
prosperity of the former country. Stela* wer(^ erecti‘d by Darius 
at different places in Egypt to commemorate his achievem(*nt of 
cutting this canal, several of which hav(‘ be(ni disc()V(*red near 
the modern Suez. On one of them, found near tlu* village* of 
Chalouf, Darius says : ‘‘ Ormazd is a grc'at Gcxl ; lie* has crcntvil 
the Heaven; He has cremated this Earth; He has ('n*ate(l 
Man; He has given to man goixl priiu'ipk' (siatixh)', 
He has made Darius king; Ht* has given to king Harms a 
great empire. I am Darius, gr(*at king, king ot kings, king 
of these countries, king of this vast land, who eoiiimands alar 
and near, son of Hystasp(‘s of tlu* Aeliim(*ne(les. Darius the 
king says: I am a l^arsi ; (as a) I’t'rsian 1 govern Egypt. 
I have commanded to dig this canal, starting from tlu* Nile; 
it is the name of tlu* river which runs in E]gypt up to Hr sea 
which starts from Persia. Thus the canal has been dug here 
." (M. As. P., pt. II, 192.) 

This canal was open till tlu* tinu* of tlu* Homan (K'ciipation 
of Egypt, but was latti’ily si]U‘d. 

Darius constructed at Penk(‘la a llet*t and si'iit it uudt‘r his 
Greek admiral Scylax of Carianda on his famous voyagu*, known 
as the Periplux of Scylax, down and along the* shon* of 
the ocean to the Red Sea. All tlu* villages of tlu* Indus and 
its affluents now known as tlu; Punjab, tog(;th(*r with Sind, as 
well as the auriferous hill'(;oimtry of Kafiristan and Ivashiiiir and 
DardisUn on the Indus were brought undt*r Persian sway (c. 
B.C. 510). His Indian domains yi(*lded to Darius a large quantity 
of gold as tribute. As the permanent results of contact with 
such an empire as that of Darius Sir Richard Temple (H. N., (;h. 
Ill) enumerates th(; estahlishment of ji trfide between India 
and the West, tho intr^xiuction of a syllabic alphabet, and tlu; 
acquirement of a knowledge of the metluxis by which imperial 

* The origin of the name Nile ii 7)ot to \je sought in the old Egyptian language. 
Its probable derivation ii from the S^mitjo word nahar or na?taZ signifying a river. 

(B. E. VoL I, M.) 
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government becomes possible that sank deeply into the minds 
of native Indian rulers, as is shown by subsequent events. 

Persia’s enlightentad policy furnished wide opportunities for 
the furtherance of trade and the economic development of the vast 
and various countries over which her sovereignty extended. The 
subject races had freedom to expand their trade and industry. 
There' was no ex|)loitation anywhere for the exclusive benefit of 
th(i ruling nation. This policy stands out in bold contrast to that 
which the Eomans are known to have pursued in respect of their 
Eiistern provinces and vassal states, as an instance of which 
might lx‘ memtioned tli(' cas(^ of Lazistan, which was a dependency 
of Rome. Theses peoples were so weary of the oppression and 
(exactions (^f ih(' Romans, that although they were k^iristians like 
th(^ la.tt(T they sent an (unbassy to Khusrau I (Naushirvan), the 
Zoroastrian king of Pc^rsia, b(‘seeching him to acc'ept their 
submission and r(‘li(‘V(‘ theun from the oppressiv(^. Roman yoke. 
Th(‘ Roman ('ominandant had reduced the native Lazi king 
(hibarzes to a pageant of royalty and created for liimself a 
monopoly of salt, corn and other nec(‘ssaries which he (‘ompelk'd 
the people to juirchase from non(‘ but himself. 

In pursuauc‘(‘ of the express tenets of the Zoroastrian religion, 
systemati(' (uicouragcuncmt wais givim to agriculture and waste lands 
wer(‘ brought under the plough. The Vemdidad declare^ fJiat the 
(nirtli rejoicx's at him who cultivates well grain, grass and fruit 
trees and irrigatc's land which is dry and drains that which is 
overhumid, and that the person who cultivates grain cultivates 
Truth and furthers the Alazdayasnau religion itself. The Saddar 
mentions that it is m^cessary to maintain much respect for 
agriculturists and to ke(‘p trouble and strife far from them. These 
precepts W('re to a great extent practised under the Persian 
monarchs. The aphe^rism of King Ardeshir P^pekan, the founder 
of the Sasanian dynasty, is well knownThere can be no 
power without an army, no army without money, no money 
without agriculture and no agricultui’e without justice and modera¬ 
tion.” 

In the district of Herat, Darius established a great water- 
basin for the purpose of facilitating the cultivation of the steppe. 
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He appears to have well followed the injuctions laid down 
in Baga Nask, one of the ‘21 original nasks, that one should repair 
the dwellings of the agricultural peasants, repair a rugged road, 
build bridges over rivers, conduct the waters of a river or an aque- 
duc‘t oi‘ l))'oolv into channels for irrigational purpos(\s, populate 
desolate^ plac(‘s, and do other things whicli would conduc(‘ to the 
long-lasting comfort and advantag(‘ of mankind. 

Darius lijis eariK^d launds as a great warrior, and still mori* 
lasting fame as a stat(‘sman and administrator. Justi distinguish(‘s 
him as the first statt‘sman in history. (Art. Sovc'rt'ignty of 
the Persians, 1. 1. S., 215.) Of all tli(‘ l\asian prine(‘s Pawlinson 
considtas liim as tlie only oik* who can D* calk'd many-sidt'd. 
He was organiser, gc'iieral, stat(‘sman, administrator, builder, 
patron of art and literature*, all in one. (lb A. M., \ ol. IV, 452). 
He was brave, (mcagetie, prud(*nt and of t'xceptionall}' nigh 
character. He was greatly attached to his friends and generous 
towards conquered foes. His inscriptions bear full evidence 
to his utter hatred of the lie and his gT(‘at faith in AhurA. 
Mazda and to his profound love for and‘pride in his country and 
countrymen. iEscliylus, the founder of Gr(*ek trag(‘d}\ who 
fought against the Persians at Marathon and shared the exas¬ 
peration of the Athenians against them, expresses, in his 
Parser, very higli rcispect for this gnnit Parsi princt*. 4\) such 
a jud;^e Nokk'kt*, n iturally attacdus grt*at weiglit. (E. B., (‘d, ix, 

\ ol. ^XTVIII, 5/1.) 8ir Percy 8ykes ranks liim vei’y high amongst 
the greatest Aryans of history. (S. H. P., 5rd ed., Vk)l, I, 194). 

From 500 to 479 B.C., when the PtTsian empire was at its 
zenith, its boimdari(*s were as follows :—in the north, the Jaxartes, 
the Caspian Sea, the Caucasus Mountain, the Euxine, and the 
Danube; in the south, the Indian Ocean, the Persian Gulf, Arabia, 
and the Nubian Desert in Africa; in the east, the Indus and th(‘ 
Sutlej, and the forests of Tibet; in the west, the Sirtis in the 
north of Tripoli in Africa, the ^gean Sea, and the provinces of 
Macedonia and Paoinia to the west of the Strymon. Its area 
extended over twenty-two million square miles or more than half 
the extent of modern Europe. It exceeded the area of any other 
ancient empire and was almost double of the total combined area 
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of the four great empires of Egypt, Assyria, Babylon and Lydia.* 

Seven great rivers, the Jaxarh^s, the Oxus, the Danube, the 
Euphrates, the Tigris, the Nile and the Indus, and numerous 
other lesser rivers contributed to the fertility and pr(xiucti\'eness 
of the regions under Persian rule. “ The two richest grain tracts 
of the ancient world, the best pasture regions, tht; districts which 
produced tlie most valuable horses, the most abundant of gold 
fields, were included within the limits of the empire, which may 
bt! looked upon as self-supporting, containing within it all that 
man in these days rerpiired, not only for liis necessities, but 
even for his niost cherished luxuries. (It. A. .M., V d. IV, 41 j 

VVe ha\e noticed before that Cyrus, the Lord’s anointed, 
had permittwl such of the eriled Jews as wished to return to 
their fatherland, Palestine, and rebuild Jerusalem, and had given 
them tlie most gtuierous mouetar}- and other help for the purpose. 
When tlie adversaries! of J udah and Benjamin heard that the 
children of the captivity were building the Temple, they sought 
to establish a friendly intercourse with them. 

They came to Zerubbabel+ and to the chief of the fathers 
and said to them. Let ns build with you for we seek your God as 
yc do and we do sacrifice unto him. The Jews, who are a 
particularly exclusivi* people, treated them as aliens on account 
of their impure descent and refused to acijuiesce in their request. 
Then the people of the land slackened the hands of the people 
of Judah and troubled them in building and hired counsellors 

• The boundaries, area and p* pulution of modern Persia arc as under 

Boundaries Bounded on the north by the Caspian Sea, on the north-east by 
Tutkcst&n, on the cast by Afghanistan and Baluchistan, on the south by the Persian Gulf, 
and on the west and north-west by Iraq, Turkey and Russia Jrea .—Greatest length about 
800 miles and greatest idth about the same. Total area about 000,000 square miles. 
Popidation About 1‘2,000,000. 

t Prof. Rehatzek mentions that the work of rebuilding the Temple was commenced ni 
Be 535 but the people, who now consisted of a mixed race, had established a mongrel 
religion,’ partly Jehovistic and partly polytheist, and the emigrants from Babylon belonged 
predominantly if not exclusively to the trilies of Judah, Levi and Benjamin; there was 
a considerable difference in religion as well as in nationality among the newly arrived 
emigrants and the people of Samaria, so that they were called the adversaries of Judah 

and Benjamin. (M. M. P., 209-210.) , , ,7 11 i , i 1 

♦The name means “seed of Babylon”. Josephus mentions that Zerubbabel had 

frleJdihip with DariUs and was a mfimbor of his bodyguard. 
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against them and the building of the temple was for a time 
interrupted. The fact appears to be that the usurpation of 
Gahmata had checked for a time the carrying out of th(‘ decree 
of Cyrus for the re-erection of the Temple, the adversaric^s of 
Judah and Benjamin having been alJe to persuad(' the usurpc^r 
to issue a counter-order and make the Jews ceas(‘ the work. 
Darius gave the order for tlu‘ work of the r(‘storation of the 
Temple to be resunu'd, and directed the Persian goxeiaior b(‘yond 
the river to give forthwitli to thc‘ elders of the Jews all (‘xpenses 
out of the “ the kings goods, even of the tribute bt'yond th(' riv(‘r 
(Ezra \T. 8.) 

The oracles of Greece at Del[)lu and othir places wt'U‘ 
scrupulousl}' treated, and we ha ve noticed liow Dariiis had as.sishal 
the Egyptians in building a temple in tlie Gnait Gasi^ and in 
rebuilding a number of their sancliiarit‘>. 

The great Achaemeniaji kings allow(‘d their sul)jects to k(‘(‘p 
their religion, their law’s, their language', and t hc'ir local ])eeuliarities 
in their social and economic^, life. TIk* good work ol Darius for 
the impi’iivement of Egypt’s national laws obtained for him a 
place among th(‘ir national law-gi\ers by th(‘ side* ol Mtme.^, 
Asykhis, Bocchoris, and Sabaco. The Kgy[)t;ians diatit^d him in 
his life and w’OT'shijiped him on his (k‘ath as an Egyptian king. 
“Each nation under the Persians was alknvt'd to pursue its ow’u 
characteristic bent, the PlKHuiicians carrying on theii' iiKacanlile 
enterprises as before; the Egyptians still retaining tluur systcaii 
of castes; tlie Jew^s attached to the Mosaic in.'^titutions; the 
Babylonians growa'ng corn and w’eaving cai'])ets ; and th(‘ various 
nations of Asia Minoi’ following thtir r(‘spt^^‘ti^'e nuxic's of activit>', 
subject to thos(‘ interrujitions wdiich resulted from the circaimstance 
that their pirt of Asia was the most exposed to th(‘ attacks of 
the Greeks." (A, U. C. E., 108.) 

These w^ell authenticated facts are sufHciont in thcanseha's 
to repudiate the view' whicdi tlu^ Vvry Ih'v. Wk K. Inge, 
Dean of St. Paubs Cathedral, has put forward (U. JL W., Vol. 4, 
2090) that the athaupt of Darius and Xerxes to subjugate the 
Hellenes was in part a religious (ausade. 

in the Behistun inscription we have Dai’iuss own word 
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tliat his rule was based on righteousni “ For this reason,” 
says he, “ AhurA, MazdA lirought me ai ; .nd the other celi’stial 
[X)wers 

TTT.^^(.V bag aha) 

whic.h are, because I was not wicked, no' ;t liar 
draujanali)^ not a wrong doc'r, ijher I nor niy family. 

1 rak'd in accordance with the 1 .v 

(ibasht(hn) , nor mad(‘ 1 iny pow^ - an op])ression to those 
who wer(' just and righteous; th man who holped iiiy 
house, liim who siionld hv wt'll (deemed 1 esteemu'd ; the 
man who would dt'stioy it, iiim w’ho should deserve 
punisliiiK'nl, 1 punished. To liis succ(‘Ssor he gi\'es the 
advice:- O thou wlio mayst he king in the future', protect 
thyse'lf stjongly from tiie' Lie', whate'ver man shall ix' a liar and a 
de'ce'ive'i', him who di'se'rws to he punislie'd, punish, if-thus thou 
shall think ‘ nifiy iny country he' se'cure'’,” and again, “O thou wdio 
shall he' king in the whate've'r man shall he a de^ceiver or a 

wrong doer he not a frie'nd to these'; [lunisli them with severe 
punishment, t 

in column Hi of the' same' inscri])tion he solemnly avers, 
“ May i die Ma/dat'amJ as this is tru('. i ne'ver uttered a lie in 
all iny liie' "; and at the' e'ud of his inscription at Naksh-hKustam 
lit invokes Ahura ^lazda to protect him, his house', and his land 
from e'vik and exhni'ts ‘‘ 0 man ! what is the ('emnnandme'nt 
of Aura Mazda, may it not se'eni to thee I'e'pugnant (oppose^d to 
the' good). Forsakt' not the' right path. Do not sin." 

The' Achaenu'nid nionaredis attrihute'd their sove'reignty and 

• 'I’lu' aniPiulr:] lOiiaiDu is ?v. “ rectituilo ” (.7. K. O. T., No. 10, 

p 15J1, note, scr rils(' ,) Z S, 154) OpjmTi h:ivs th;it tho I’orsiiin text of the inacription 
iiffonls us tiiu true onym of tlic w ord A\03t:i , it is Tfc YYT. Abasia, the Di\inc 

Lnu, and IS ex]»lanK’d li\ the Aws\nan Jitnal, the laws (K. P ,0.8, Vol. VTl, 107.) 

■f n IS worlli iiotnif; liere the words of the Aiiiei ican iiiissjonarv, the late Dr. E. Stanley 
, Jones, w ho said, 111 a loot lire dolixered on the Kth Deeeinber 1031, before the Y. I\!. C. A, 
UoinbaA, that no liar eould be a patriot and no patriot could be a liar, and every man that 
hod stabbed his motherland. 

I Opport (K P, Vol Vn, lOG) obgorvea that the ^lodian anhrine OfuLazdra -proyc^ 
that the onh possible wav to read the two Persian letters wanting ia Aarantnzda {ya a) 
iiy aty, “ IMay I die a :Mazdcan,” and not “ Ormazd be my witness”, as others presumed. 
Tolniaii, in his Lexicon, suggests the reading :—Auramazd {dm ypdva) rtatll aiya (“ I turn 
to appeal to Ahuni MazdA”). Bartholomac suggests ^wrama^efa (<4 va) rttyaiy" 
(“Mtky AhOrA MazdA be my witness ”). 
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power as derived from Ah6r4 Mazdil s good favour and accom¬ 
plished with His aid. Darius declares in the Behistfln inscription, 
“By the grace of AArA, ]\Iazdi I am king. AilrA Mazdil gave 
me the kingdom.” In a baked clay tablet inscription concerning 
the foundation of the pakice of Susa in about B.C. 517-10 he says, 
“ AArA, MazdA, Who is the great God over gods, it is He Who has 
created me, it is He Who has made me king, it is He Who has 
given me this great kingdom with handsonu^ men and g(X)d 
horses. With the protection of Aura ^lazdA wluai my fatlu'r 
Hystaspes and my grandfather Arsama wt‘re still living, A uni 
Mazda made me king on this earth, AiirA Mazda granted me 
on this whole earth horses and excellent men, and establislual 
me as king on this earth. (From tlait time iipto daU‘). I havt‘ 
accomplished the service of Aura Mazda. AurA. ]\razdA is my 
powerful support, and what He ordcTs me to do is p(‘rforined and 
realized by my hand. All that I do, I do with tht‘ prohx'tion 
of Aura ^lazda.” (Dr. Fnvala’s art. “Inscriptions at Susa”, 
J. K. 0.1., No. 17, p. Hi). Bevd. Dr. Mills (M. Z. F. A. L, ;io()-7) 
points out that tlu inscriptions of Darius contain tlie most ample 
expressions of sentimental confidence in the Dt'ity of any writings, 
ancient or modern. 

There is a passagt^ in the fourtli column of the Behistun 
inscription which runs thus:— Tuvam kd liya aparam ividm 
dipi{m) jiatiparsdliy tya viand kartam varnavaidvi thuvavi 
indtya {duruj) iiyddiy^ King and Thompson (K. T. S. 1. D., ()7) 
render it:—“ Whosoever shall read this inscription hereafter, let 
that which I have done be belic‘vt‘d ; thou shalt not hold it to be 
lies.” Dewhurst (art. “ Miscellaneous Iranian Notes,” I. I. S., 171) 
gives a more correct version ;—“ O thou whosoever shalt read this 
inscription hereafter, k‘t that wdiich has been done by me convince 
thee, beware of hulding it to b(‘ lies.” This, he says, brings out 
the exact sense of varnavatdm'' and of “ mdtya 

H. K. Hall (H. A. H. K., 576) (‘xpresses his opinion that 
the Persian monarchs were inspired with high and noble ideas 
by the religion of Zoroaster, and the like of Cyrus and Darius 
had hardly been seen since the days of the gi-eat Egyptian 
Pharaohs of the XVIIith dynasty who intelligent aw they were, 
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and far more humane than the Assyrians, fell far short of the 
Persians in virtue. 

In E. H. A. W., Vol. I, 172, the Eussian historian Eostovtzeff 
clearly brings out the important fact that during the Persian 
empirti many other religions, at first merely local and national, 
became spirituali/xid and moralized, broke loose from their local 
origins, and went forth bi'yond the limits of a single kingdom and 
a single* nation; within the Persian moiiarcdiy, not only was the 
staK* religion spiritualized by the reforms of Zoroaster, but other 
worships liv(‘d and grew, offshoots of the ancient Eastern be]i( fs 
which deified the* powers of nature ; thus the cult of the Sun, 
common to all Semitic peoples, the Anatolian cult of the Great 
i\Iother, tli(* Eg}'ptian (ailt of Osiris and Isis—all these b(*came 
more retirH*d, worked out more precisclj’ their main ideas, 
con(*(‘ntratt‘d on one of ih(*nj, and endeavoured to make as many 
conv(‘rts as possible, without regard to their race or political 
connexions : tht‘ir dogma becomes by degrees the union of 

man with Gcxl. 

Pile Parsi inh(‘ritors of the traditions of these eminent 
Pt*rsian nionarchs may well take* pride* that their empire by 
bringing about tho spiritualization of all men’s beli(*fs and ideals 
has wrought a lasting benefit to mankind. 

'J'ho J\'i’sians were the first Aryan penple to think out and 
achi(‘ve political unity. A number of measures taken by the* 
Great Kings give* clear indication eif the hw-t that they lex)ked 
upejn the‘ir t*nj[)iiv as an indivisible whole. Eostovtzeff (ib., 152-3) 
points out the* intreKliK tion e)f a uniform coinage and the com 
structioii e)f great military roads, piercing the kingdom from end to 
t‘nd, as among the* most convincing of these measures. 

Phe* Persian t*mpire founded by Cyrus and consolidated by 
Darius was the* first of its size to be seen on earth and comprised 
the me)st diverse nationalitiesuind languages. (H. A. P. C., 73.) 
A trilingual inscription, engrave*d upon gold and silver plates, 
discovert‘d in the vicinity of Hamadan in or about 1922, but not 
made kneiwn until three years later when Dr. Said Khan 
Kurdistani of Peheraii supplied to Dr. Cowley a photo of the gold 
tablet, runs thus " Darius, the great king, king of kings, king 
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of the lands, son of Hystaspes, the Achaomenian. Darins the 
king says : This kingship that I hold from Re.ythia which is 
beyond Sogdiana to Kush (Ethiopia), from India to Sardis, which 
AhrAmazda gave (me) who is the greatest of tht^ g(xls. ]\Iay 
Ahramazda protect me and my household." (li. IL A. 1\, lO'k) 
Dr. llnvala points out that this inscription shows that afUa 
B. C. 518 Darius coiKjucred tht' Scyths of Transogdiana, who arc 
not mentioned in the inscriptions of Naksli-i-Kilstam, from wliicli 
W(; know only that h(‘ had coiupKac'd tiie Amyrgish S(*yths, the 
Scyths wearing pointed helnads, and tlie Sc'yths living on the 
other side of th(‘ sea, ihv Bospliorns and the Black St^a. (Art. 

Two Kew Histork'al docimu'nts of tlu‘ great Ac'hacaiienian king 
Darius Ilystaspis, J. K. O. 1., Ko. 10, p. ‘d.) 

Darius dividcxl the' empire' into a tnimlx'r of satrapie's. 
Media, Susiana, l^abylonia, and Assyria foiaju'd s(‘])arat(' govi'rn- 
ments. Syria and Bak'stim^ were incliah'd in tla' Arabian 
satrapy. The* Bhoi'nic'ians and ('ypriotes, as well as tln' 
Cyreriaeans and for a short tina* (V('h' and the ( yclade's, wei*e 
associat'd with Egyi^t. Ionia (‘omprisc'd llu* contine'iital (irc'eks, 
the Cariaus and the' Lyca’ans. Si)arda (‘omprisc'd Bhrygia and 
Mysia, with th(' capital at Daskylion. (ap[)ad(Kn'a and Arjiu'nia 
(comprised the rest of Asia Minor to the' l)orders of Assyria. (II. 11. 
A. M., 57S.) 

The C'Ountries and peopk^s ruled ove'r by Darius arc' c'mimc'ratc^d 
in his inscriptions at Behistun, Bersc'polis and Naksh-i-Kustam. 
India is not mc'utiorical in the* first in.seription, but is in tlie othca’ 
two. The* present tc'iidc'uc^y of scdiolarly opinion is to assign 
the Indus c^ouciucst to about B.C. 51H. ((UI.I., Vol. I, 835.) 
According to Vincent A. Smith (S. E. H. I., 3rd c'd., 3S), 
the Indian satrapy of Darius must have comprised the 
course of the Indus from Kalabagh to the sc^a, including the 
whole of Sind, and perhaps includc'd a considerable portion of 
the Punjab east of th(‘ Indus. The Indian couejuest brought 
great wealth, into Persia, and hicilitated a regular trade by means 
of coasting vessels between tho mouths of the Indus and the 
Persian Gulf. 

The archaeological remains at Taxila and at Patliputra, the 
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jii th‘^ niip < t<* th«‘ -2^ IuikE int^ntioinTi \n tbi* Bt^histun 





Beh. 1. P;irsa (P. and NE. lx)th fciko this as th(! startinj^ jxa’nt 
of all (’.onqiu^sts. H('r. Porsis in Sat. viii). 

% Pvaja (P. 1, NH. ‘2, Hot. Snsiana in Sat. viii; also calli'd 
Elam). 

d. Pabirus (P. b, NE. 1'), Her. Babylon in Sat. i\). 

4 . A.'hira> {P. 5, Nlv. lb, Her. Assyria, in Sat. ix). 

.0. AraPaya (P. I, Xlt. IT, Her. Arabia in Sal. v). 

0. Mudra^a (P. b, XK. 1H, Her. Eyn'pi in Sal. vi). 

7. (daliyava) Drayahya (!’. and Mb emit tliis, Her. Ionian 
and other Blands—(Vprnsete.—in the Mediterrani'an 
in Sat. i and \). 

5. Sparda (P. 0, Mb 2I, ller. Sat. ii, eompiisine ABsia 

and l.ydia). 

t). Yanna, (lb mentions two classes ol these : A. nskab\;i, ’ot 
the mainland ' (lb) and drayah\a,, “ot tla* sea" 
(11). 'L'he latter are probably the same as No. 7 
above. Nib also mentions these as twofold; A anna 
(22) and Y. takaliara, “sea-farino". So these would 
correspond to Her. Sal. i—Ionia—and \). 

10. Alfula (r. 2, Mb 1, Her. Media in Sal. x). 

11. Annina (P. 7, Nib 19, Ih'i. Armenia in Sat. xiii). 

12. Katpatuka (P. S, Nib 20, Her. Ka|)padokia in Sat. iii). 

13. Pariiava (P. 13, NE. 3. Hor. Parthia in Sat. xvi). 

14. Zrauka (P. 11, NE. 8. ller. Zaranqia (Dranoiana) in Sat. 

xiv). 

15. Haraiva (P. 15, NE. 4, Her. Aria in Sat. xvi). 

lb. llvarazmiya (P. IH, N!!. 7, Hor. (liora-smia in Sat. xvi). 

17. Baytris (P. lb, NE. 5, Her. Haktria in Sat. xii). 

18. Siigiida (P. 17, NE. b. Her. Sogdiana in Sat. xvi). 

19. Gandara (P. 21, NE. 11, Hor. Gandara in Sat. vii). 

‘20. Saka (P. 2‘2, NE. mentions three : S. hauinavarka (13), 
S. tigraxaiida (14) “ the pointed-capped " and S. 
taradraya (23) “ beyond the (Black) Sea ’. Her. also 
mentions the Amyrgian Scythians, the “ orthokoni- 



hfiiiti ’ (poiiite(l*ciippc’(i) Scythians and the Scythians 
htnond tlic l>lack Sea. Th('\ are in Sat. \ii and vv). 

'21. ilatagnrt (P, 19, Nit. 10, llei'. Satta^\dia in Sat. \ii). 

22. llaraiivatis (P. ‘20, NK. 9, Iha’. AFiichesia in Sat. xiv). 

2d. Maka (P. 23. XR. oniits, ]Jer. XIakae (Makran) in Sat. 
xiv). 

Per. a. \sacarta. (P. 12, X’lh (nnii.s, Ilei'. ^a^arli.i in S,il. xiv). 

1). Hindus (P. 2(). X({. 12 Her. [ndia in >,it. 'a). 

NakA. P.(. Skiidt'a (XP. 2 1.'I’hi:i.cc). 

d. Pniit,i\.i (.XR. 20, Her. Pimtia n’ Si',., vii. 
c. KuH\a (XH. 27, Hrr, Knsli, Htluej'ia). 

I. Maina (.\P. 2 a Hei. .Vlax\cs m Nit. \i). 

y. Kaika (XP. 29, Ihe Oa^w of H |vliar;;ii). 

Pier, nientiens Imii ntiu'r Salrapns not (ontuined in tlti .iho\e 
Iwt; Sal. \i \arkana (11)I'cania), Sal. .wiioi llic Asiatic 
)^thioplau^, sal. wiii of the Matienians, and Aat. \i\ of 
the .Mosdii and others. 

Ham. 'I’he Hamadan Hold I’latc liNcrifition oi\,s llit i xtreni(‘ 
lioiindanes of the Kmpire of Darins as lollows; “ ftoin Saka 
winch Is heyotul Snynda as tai as tin Kiis. from Hindus as 
lai’ as hparda. The Sahas ■' heyond Siionda are the 
Ainvi'oian (hauinaAiiika) Sc\thiaiis of XR.. and tlieir conn- 
ti) was tlie Xorth-Pkist honndarv o| tin* Pinipire. KiA or 
Kthiopia. lay to the SontliAVesl, India (incliidint: niodiTn 
Sindh) toiined the Sonth-Plast corner, whik' Sparda was the 
.XdrthAVest corner. 

The dates of these Inscriptions may ajiproximately be fixed 

as follows : 

Behistun— circa B.C. -719. 

Persepolis—circa R.H. olO. 

Hamadan—Uitween B.H. 518 and B.(7 .515. 

Xaks'i Rustam—('irca B.C. 480-485. 



Thk Ha.m.vdan Inscription. 


This was first brought to notice by Dr. J. JI. T'nwala after 
its discover\’ at Haiiiadan in the year 192(1. It is engni\ed on 
one sid('of a gold and silver tablet 7.5 in. square. I he date is 
certainly a^fter the (-.on(iuest I't Sindh and may be fix('d witli toler¬ 
able certainty at about D.C. or more aecairately we may 
put it as between the end of />lMa.nd the end of 515- The In¬ 
scription is trilingual l^a^■ing altogetluT 23 lines—8 in Old l’» rsiau, 
7 in Elainitic and H in liabylonian. 

1. !f.fit,El.r<”te<Jr.^. I t<.K I -te.H.Eir*. I 

K.R I 1 f<.R I ffXR.Ks 

1 «.«!r Wr-Ma<.rr.r< 1 fT.R. I 

3. W.roW.rr.K-.l R.rr.£r!<',-lE,<pg. K.K1 

RsM. I I 

4. tW.K-. I ffiMrl. I fi.mel.iCin.Kt.R.R. I 

I lE.R ir ‘IMXc I 

5. tlrT.R-Jr.R, 1 l-g.l rE^flvdKflsTTl,IIrr/M.- 
tM.l R.rtTvMari. I fill (I.fSJ.fir. I «. 

6. ft-fii. f. «.fi.fi,<f!.>fe. f riisTrf.tTrT. I R.rn.- 
fW.fii.l irif Fe.sET. fifn.l 'TTlRsM.rirl.l 

r fn.<Si ET.grT.H.ff.ffi^ 1. y<(.ET.TrraI.ET. V 
<?<.!<>. 1 -iTt.KI.ri.RaM. I ‘f.or-.fiiR.rn.gTT.l 

8. -iTl.in.-lTT. I Tir.<Si.EfsM.H.fr.rii. 1 l.fii.- 
W-.yS.gE. I ySilMsM.rr.R. l S.if.W.-M. I 
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lion pillar at Sarnath near Benares, the doiible-daric coins found 
in th(‘ land of th(‘ Five Itivers, the use of stone^s in the early 
Indian firchite'c^ture instead of wood and mortar, thii old-world 
royal roads traced in the country, the Maurian caves at Gaya, 
and the plan ol Asoka to propa"ate‘ his (‘tliicnl clnr-trines by infsarLs 
of ins('riptions on th(‘ sid(‘s of hills— '.he‘se, says Mr. M. F. Fithiv 
wala (IMi. IhD., -ID), will (wer, Ik' th(‘Bc'histun Book, bear 
te^stiujony to tiu' connue^st of th(' I'u ijah and Sind by the Parsi 
kin^, to the ser\ ku' tli(‘ a.nci(‘nt Zoroastrian.^ have* rendered to 
India anel to tiu‘ deFt Indian ('altnre* at l(‘ast to some t‘xb at 
o\V(‘s to tho Persian civilization several evaitarics a^n. 

In the X;il-^h-i-P.ustam inscription the following list of Darius s 
aciii(‘\e‘iii(nts c. (‘nnmerated:—AfeMia, Siisiana, Parthia, Aria 
(He rat). Paetria, SoL’diaiia, Phorasmia, Zarangia (Drangiana), 
Aracliosia, ^attagxdia (in the‘ lledmund basin), Gandaria,* India, 
thos(‘ Pimiuerian^> wlio are* called the* Humurga, those other 
PiniiiKTians (Pigra khauda) wlio \\e‘ar gleave's on their l]ands,t 
Pahylonia, Assyria, .Arabia, Fgypt, Arnunra, Pappadoeia, Sparda,t 
Ionia, those* Pimnicrians who dwed btAond the* sea (Saka tyaiy 
taradar\a), tiiosi* lonians (Takabava, the Eretriaiis) who wear 
lu'lme'ts on thPr heads,§ the* Budians, tlie (Msseeans, the Alaxyans 
(on the* straits of Hormuz), and the Karkans.f 

(Arus hnilt liinise'lf a town, with a [)alace, in the district of 
Pasargada'. Darius made* a new capital dee'peu’ in the centre e)f 
the* eauintry and name*d it Parsa (Pe*rse"polis). But as the 
distric t of Pe'rsis was too re*ni<^te to be the administrative seat of a 
worlei-e in])ire', Susa sitiuded some* 200 miles south e^f EkbaUna, 
225 e*ast of Pabylon, anel nearly 300 ne)rth-we^st of Persepolis, was 

* MilU’v ‘>1 ihe K:ibul {Cnj)hcii) was occupied by Indian tribes, especially by the 
Oiindariiini^ , Mild t be Sat liigydae tlien* roBidciit were preaiimablv also of Indian origin. 
(R IR ed. XI, \ ol XXI, 'm) 

I Idle pointed-cappod ScytliianB (Tolman). 

* In ‘ Spiirda', th»^ older Bcholarg gaw a reference to Sparta ; otherg have connected it 
with Sliopliarad, and with Lycia, but the general weight of recent opinion ig in favour 
of IjOgBOn’g guggegtion thfit‘Sparda’ i» Sardig, th('chief city of Lydia.” (K. T. S. I. D., 
XXIX.) 

§ The gliiold wearing loniang (Tolman). 

•11 Herzfold identilieg Karka with Carthage, but Unvala congidorg thig a migtake, 
and gay* that l)y Karka ig probably meant Caria, or a country occupied by the Canang, 
Caria became a Uorgiaii pro\ince in KC. 545. (U. A. P. 1. A., 40.) 

9a 
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made the political metropolis. The other capital towns were 
Babylon and EkbaUnd,. The kings chietly spent tho winter 
in Babylon and the summer in Ekbitana. 

The head of each satrapy wiis called a Kshtrapavan (satrap). 
There were satraps before, but Darius determined their rights and 
duties. The satrsip was the goviTnor-general and his jowers were 
of the widt'st in civil iidmiuistration. lie was also the highest 
judicial authority in his province. Besides him, tlu're were in 
each satrapy the military (‘.ommandant (Karano/t) and the 
chancellor or secretary of state. Tlie three were independmit of 
one anotht'r, and communicated dii'ect with tin court, so that 
they acted as checks upon one another. In each province there 
was a council of Persians, with whom tlie satrap was ix.und to 
debate all matters of importance. 

Inspectors selected from the r(i 3 "al fajiiily or other men of 
the noblest rank, and known as the King's K} es, were sent out 
every year, accaunpanied by a company of soldiers to inv(sligate 
and punish abuses of power and to report on the satrap and 
other officials. Other men of a hieli raitk, known as the King's 
Elis, weie entrusted with the .secret duty ol keeping tlie king 
informed of whatever was transpiring e\en in the remotest jiart of 
the widely-flung em[)ire. 

The s,ystem devised by Darius for elKvking and controlling 
the satraps Pawlinson praises as probably the liest that has ever 
y("t been brought iiito uporation. 

The satraps were responsihle for keeping their provinces 
guarded against foreign invasion and for furnishing military 
contingents when the king was at war. 

Within his satrapy, the satrap controlled the finances and 
collected the taxes and tributes. Every part of the empire had 
ten survi.yid, aud the lands appraised according to their 
productive capacity. A fixed sum was laid down as the amount 
of tribute to be paid in perptuity. The payments were made 
either in cash or in kind or in both. 

Egypt, with the dependencies of (Jyrenaica and Barca, paid 
7UU talents and supplied the mmy of occupation with 120000 
measures of corn, worth (510 talents; and the fisheries of Lake 
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Moeris in the Fayuum supplied 240 talents >r the queen’s private 
purse. The norne or political division ( [uprising the lonians, 
Carians and Lycians paid 400 talents of iver ; and that compris¬ 
ing the ]\Jysians, 



jjydians and some 
other p(H)p]es paid 
oOO talents. Phry¬ 
gia,, Paplilagonia 
and tiie Hellespont 
paid hOO talt'iiis. 
Medui SI p[)lied 
lOO.OOO slieep, 
4,0(XJ mules, and 
:3p00 Nisiean 



horses,, and Arme¬ 
nia hOjOOO colts 
and 10,000 fowls. 
Cilicia gave 500 
talents and 800 
white horses. Plioe- 
nicia, Palestine and 
Cyprus paid 850 
talents [)f silver. 
Babylonia paid 
1000 silver talents 


and supplied 500 yontlihil eunuchs; Arachosw, with 
its dependencies (iedrosia and Gandaia, gave 170 silver 
talents The Indian division, which appears to have melnder 
the Western runjab and the Indus valley, paid a tribute larger 
than that oI any other satrapy, namely, 3(.0 fcdente ot gold dust 
Ouuivalent to over a million pounds sterling) and a number ol 
hunting dogs for the king’s palace. This statement ot H.>rodotus 
regarding the amount of tribute obtained from the Indian 
diLionhs astonishing. But Dr Edward^ D 
“ ^ioroastrian Influence on Early Buddhism, M. M. V., 280 1) 
considers it quite credible, since there was in this region a people 
and a civilization important enough to explain the great amount 
of tribute mentioned by Herodotus. Every three years Ethiopia 
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uiade a payment of gold, elephant tusks, ebony an(liiv(‘ chil(lr(‘n; 
and the Colehians supplied 100 boys and 100 girls every five 
years. 

Tolls or sluicH's and dues on mines, fisheries and forc'sts were 
other source^ of imperial reveniu‘. 

(Irote eah'ulates the total looncy tribute at i'l/io 1,000, 
Maspero and Huart put it at i‘ 1,000,000 and Sykes at ld,:Ul/d0T 
—e(]uivalent to £‘2(),()00,00() in the value's of to-day. 

The people of IVirs or Persia propea*, like' the' Ma^^yar ^l ande'e s 
m Hungary pre!vie)usly, we're exe'mpt frean taxation, l)ut whe'u 
the king passe'd through it, the iiiliahitants we're' hounei to bring 
him gifts aeeejrding te) their means. A poor man (*ould bring exe'n 
a little milk or cheese ea* a handful e)f ve'ge'tal)les or of lloui*. 

Darius was the first Persian liieaiare'li to inti'oduce' a 
uniform gold and silver coinage'. His gold coin was Uk' pure'st 
ce)in that ever w^is struck and be'came “the* so\ere‘ign of the' 
ancient trading we)rkr\ It bore on the obxe'rse.' the' figure' of the' 
king as an archer bending his be)w with one* kne'e' e)n the* ground. 
The te'rin Daric by which the Gre'e'ks kne'w this coin is de'rive'd 
from Aaorixoi alauoQjr;. The* name e)f the* (join has nothing to do 
with the name e)f the king as Glciiie'iit 1 luart and some* others 
have unde'i'steKxl. In Persian the* name of the* e-oiii is .oroy, 
meaning a ge>ld-piecex The ceuning of gold was the prerogatixe* 
of the king. Silve'r camld be (X)ined by the* sati'aps, gene'rals, 
independent communities, and dynasts. 

Darius may truly be distinguished as the father of svaraj 
(local self-gove*rnment). In Hgy])t the distriett [irinces ruled as 
of old. Many tributary proviiKjes, sikjIi as (dicia and the; 
Phamician and Ionian cities, were allowe*d to be' administe're'd 
by theh own native princes. The Jews of Je'rusalem e'lijoyed 
t30nsiderable political liberty under their own le'aders. 

The Persian rule was mild, and the subject race;s enjoyed 
the benefit of being under a powerful cjentral government that 
could effectively protect them from the aggression of other nations 
and also assured to them the rights and privileges as well as 
burdens and responsibilities, of members of a common state. 
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Seven great houses had the precedence of all other nobility. 
Th(^y w(Te known as the Seven Princes or Seven Counsellors, and 
sate next to the king at puWic festivals. Their advice was 
taken in all important matters of state, and they enjoyed the 
privik^ge of demanding admission to tli(‘ kings presence at any 
time and could approach him without the formality of being 
previously announced by the court usher. 

As said befor(‘, Darius declares in liis liehistun inscription 
that he rultTl in ac,(*ordan(U‘ with th(i i^aw or, as some 

ri'ad the word (irnliid, which iiK^ans ‘ rectitude ’). In this 
conmr'tion w(‘ may menti(»n that thert‘ were law books in I'ersia 
from arici(‘nt times. ()ne of the thre(‘ divisions, naiiicly, tlu‘ 
Datic, of the 'll original Avesta Nasks, included tlie law books. 
Ttu‘se law hooks weia^ not like the codes of Greece and Rome, 
l)ut (‘onfcained a ('.olleclion of legal principles on which justice 
was a(imimst('ri‘d." Dastur Dr. Darab P. Sanjana writes in the 
Introduction tf) Vol. XV of his and his father’s monumental 
work, the translitia’ation and translation of the Dinkard:— 
“Sur\eying Book VUI (of the Dinkard), as a whole, the reader 
('.aiinot hut he impri'ssed by th(' high, socnal, religious and legal 
institutions in vogue among the ancient Iranians of the times 
wlnm tliese Xasks were written. These i)eople were completely 
free from the idolatrous and superstitious customs of their 
nei^dihours who surrounded them on all sides, and gloried in 
their pure Ma/alayasnan Revelation consciously and earnestly 
shunning evil in all its forms. The high priest appears to have 
been vested with great powers in all matters scx^iial, religious and 
legal; and greal respect must have l)t^(:‘n paid to his decisions 
in all disputes referred to him. The Datic Nasks on Law classify 
various (Times with grc^at (exactitude, and attempt at enunciating 
thci law of Evidcuice and of Procedure, which at once testifies the 
high stage of civilization attained by the then Iranians.” 

Ai’bitration, release of accused on bail, and representation by a 
pleader,—all these* which are supposed to be modern institutions, 
were in vogue in Iran. As regards judgeships, a woman or a 

* Soo Mr. J. C. Taniporo’a monograph on Law m Ancient tran ih I. I. S., in which 
an oxcollenL aummary of the ancient Certiau Law is given. , 
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minor who was conversant with law was recognised over and above 
an adult who was unfamiliar with it. A pdtaJchslidzan or 
shdhzan wife, that is, one who had married her husband with her 
parent’s consent, was entitled to legally conduct the plaint of 
her husband. 

Darius abolished private vengeance and converted it into 
state vengeance in conformity with the idea of the state as the 
minister of justice. B. W. Leist points out that it is something 
great that at a time so early the princaple wliich the Eomans 
reached only slowly and with a lialting movement founel 
expression, viz., that in public as in private^ alfairs, no one should 
practise revenge for himself or redress for himself, but that the 
state by its judicial courts should be the*. preser\'(‘r of justice. (See 
Justi’s monograph on the Sovereignty of the Persians, 1. 1. S., 
247.) 

The king’s bodyguard consisted of 2()()() liorsianen and 
2000 foot-soldiers, rc'cruited from Persians and Med(‘s and probably 
from Susians also. Their lances were about sevem feet long and 
wer(‘ ornamented b(*low with gold or silver ap})k's, wliencc^ they 
were known to the Greeks by the ivame of M(‘lophoroi. 
They also bore bows and arrows. Next to them, were the 10,000 
Immortals, formed into ten battalions of a thousand each, the first 
of which bore lan(;es adorned with pomegranates. Their Persian 
name was Amdrtyandm tSapddd, meaning Immortal Soldiers. 
The probable reason for their being so named is this that as 
s(X)n as one of them died he was replaced so that the number of 
ten thousand remained constant. Their commandant was known 
to the Greeks as Chiliarch. 

The standing army consisted of these roy^il guards and the 
garrisons of forts and strongholds. The chiefs of the citadels of 
the cities were called argapats. In the time of war levies were 
raised. The subject races equally with the ruling people wore 
bound to military service. The army commanders were selected 
principally, though not exclusively, from Iranians. Of the eight 
generals named in the Behisthn inscription six are Persians, 
one a Mede, and one an Armenian. Medes, Babylonians, 
Lydians, Jews and Greeks were frequently appointed to tho 
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highest military and administrative posts. A general review of 
the troops took place throughout the empire every year. The 
king personally conducted the review of the troops in the 
neighbourhood of the capitals. In remote provinces the review 
was held in the king’s name by persoi s deputed by him. 

The kings were always attend(‘d by a number of wise men, 
princapal among whom were the Head Priests, and consultation 
with them was frequent. 

Th(i ro}al banquets were on an imposing scale, as many 
as a tliousand oxmi, sheep and other animals being slaughtered 
daily for the s(T\aV*e of ihe palace. The dainties for tJje royal 
tabk‘ were brought from the most distant parts of the empire: 
the brefid which t[i(‘ king ate was made from the wheat of .^Holia, 
the salt whic'h lie used wa^ fa’ought from the neighbourhood of 
the temple of Ammon in Africa, the wine which he drank came 
from (lialybon in Syria. (A. H. C'.E., IGOl.) As alrc^ady mentioned, 
tlu‘ drinking water Wtis fetched from the Choaspes. 

To Herodotus a Persian grandee was fully as cultured a 
man as, and in many respects, a more thorough gentleman than 
the best of th(‘ Greeks. (See Sir Arnold T. Wilson’s art. in 
the Asiatic Ih'view reproduced in K. 1. H., 23-6“29.) The Greeks 
conft‘Ssed that tlu^ Persian kingdom was great and mighty 
through the zetd and good fortune witii which all obeyed the 
commands of tiK‘ Great ]ving even more than through the 
excellent (pialities and policy of the State authority. (Justi s 
monograph “ The; Sovereignty of the Persians,” I. I. S., 246.) 

Xene)phon (Cyropa'dia, VII, 5) refers to ancient Persian 
bravery as proverbial. Huius himself has immortalized the 
aediievements of his soldiery in the inscription at Naksh-i-Eustam 
in the following elexiuent terms:—“ Look well at those statues 
which support my throne, and if thou dost recognize them, then 
it will be kne)wn to thee that the spear of the Persian reaches far. 
Then it will be known to thee that the men of Persia far beyond 
their own country wars are wont to wage.” (H. ¥, Talbot’s transla¬ 
tion, E. P., Vol. V.) 

Such were the patriotism and loyalty of the soldiery that 
10 war the safety of the king’s person was their first thought, 
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The sentiments of the ancient Persians towards thrir kinps 
Firdausi has well expressed in the followin" couplets :— 

«lh ^5 iy 3 ^ 

C Know this that kingship and the ofli(‘(' of n proplud iiro 
like imto two gems in one ring. If thou bi*t‘akest oiU‘ 
of them, thou destroyest thy soul and wisdoni.*’) 

The martial spirit and splendid patriotism of tlie ht'isians 
can be said to be the natural outcom(‘ of th(‘ir religious doetriiK's. 
Burnoiif {Etudes sur le Laugue et Tcxies Zends, j). SI) 
observ(‘s correctly that th(‘ (diaraeh^r at oiua' martial and rt'ligious. 
which appears with such ht^roic traits in most of tin* ^’ashts, 
could not have been without influence on tln^ masculim* disdpline 
under which, if we may believe classic' anticpiit}, the* monarchy 
established by (Vrus ros(‘ to grandeur. The Zoroastri<an doctrim^ 
insists upon the followers of the faith to r(‘sist and dt'stroy all tliat 
is evil and injurious to man and to resp(‘('t and honour all tliat 
is g(X)dand beneficial, la the Afriuglidn (iaJidmbdr the n‘citer 
puts up a prayer as follows:—" I pray in my bl(‘ssings tiiat la* 
(the province-governor) may conqiaa^ in victorious battles evt'ry 
malicious foe, and each malignant, profara' in thoughts, and 
words and actions, that h(‘ may indet'd bt‘ constantly 
victorious in his own religious thoughts, and words, and deeds, 
and unvarying in the smiting of every fo(‘ and of (^very daeva- 
worshipper, and that he may, as he procioeds, l)e w(d] r(‘warded 
and of good repute, possessing a far-foreseeing pn^paration of tin* 
soul. And I pray with blessings thus: Live thou long and 
blessed be thou, ‘ hail’ to thee: live for the aid of holy men, and 
for the crushing of the evil.’’ 

Allusion may be made in this place to one other important 
element which has contributed to make the Persians a ph^^sically 
and mentally gifted people, and that is the climate of their 
native country. Mr. Arthur LI. Pope points out this fact clearly 
in his “Introduction to Persian Art ” (pp. 216-7). He writes:— 

“ There can be no question but that the climate of Persia with 
the exhilarating atmosphere and brilliant sun has left its mark. 
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Kecent researches in the action of sunshine have shown that 
it is a factor of primary importancci in maintaining physical 
and mental vigour and of all the natural endowments of which 
Iran can boast, from time immcanorial it has htarn the gorge(»us 
sunshine which has perhaps becm the inost precious. Every 
travellcT in the land becornc^s pocti(-aI in its c()!itenj])lation ” 

Th(‘ so](li(Ts were equipi)(‘d v/ith the how, spcair, and 
daggiw and carried a light hiK'klfu* madc^ osi* rs. h*'h(w wore 
a long tiini(' falling to t,h(‘ nkles with wid ■ flanging 
sl(M‘ves which ('o\'er( d tlu‘ arms l,o the wrists, h'he tunic was 
adormal with a ricfi hordca* and r<)si‘lt«'s d liey wore laccal 
hoots of soft \ellow loatlnw, g;*ld hangle ; on tlu'ir wTists. and a 
cap snrroiiruh'H f)> a twisted liliet. (H.A.E. (\ hs.) 

It W’a,s the Cl. ’tom of the Porsiaiis to maich at siiurisce 
In coiiiU'ctiiHi with tlu! iriiirch of l^iriiis (Sdoiiiiuimis, (liirtius 
Jiufus ((juotod liy ^Ir. M. Franklin in his ;iti. ‘Ofa^i in 
Classical Irit.ni writia's l). IT. M. 5‘2()-7) sa\'s (IJist. Alex. 
8, 8, .s):-'■ The signal was .ydvm hy tlie l.rmiipet from 
th(i kind’s U‘iit .>n wliirdi iliere blazed an ima,ee of tlio sun 
etK'losid in ;i crysial so da/.zliiio that, it eonld he seen 
tliroiiyhout the earn]). TJieir order on tin- mareli was as 
follows .--'rhe lire whieli they call holy and eternal was 
rnirried on silvei' altars; next eame the .Afagi siugiug the 
songs of their eounfries.' 

'Jhie army was accompanied hy doc'tors and veterinary 
snrgeiais, whose work was to gi\-e prompt relief to the wounded 
and tti(‘ disabled. After tlu^ battle, hot hath was gi\en to eacii 
soldier and the .claxation of th(> kxly was regarded necessary. 

As to the training in horsemanship and the use of arms, 
the fact is to he remembered that from the earliest times the 
I’ersians had to uiaintaiu an almost continual light with 
th(! Tartars and the lluns, who were in the habit of making 
inroads again and again into Iranian territories. The Pehelwans 
(warrioi-cdii('fs) of old were not kuights-eiTaut roaming in quest of 
adventures or entering lists and jousts to find favour in the eyes 
of their lady-loves ; but still they were as chivalrous as any of 
the Knights of Iviug Arthurs Round Table. 
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At the age of 15 the Persian boy was considered to have 
attained iiiajority and became liable to military service from that 
time till he reached the age of 50. 

The most distinguished youth were educated under thc' 
monarch’s eye, practised their exercises at the gate of his palac(\ 
and were severc'Iy trained up to the habits of temp(‘rance and 
obedience in thia'r long and laborious partitas of hunting. The 
training whicli they receiv(Tl was an object of admiration to the 
Greeks. Similar institutions W(T(‘ set up by the satra|)s in tlua'r 
districts. 

The boys were mad(‘ to rise (‘arly and wcTe drilkal in hatches 
of fifty. They were inured to heat, cold and rain, and taught to 
cross rivers without getting thc'ir arms weth'd. In tli(‘ morning 
theyl earnt the art of defending th(dr country, and l(‘arnt agricul¬ 
ture in the evcaiing. While* in tlnse* ways tla'V hecaiiie* hardy 
and their bodies became* senmd as stone, tlieir moral aiiel r(‘ligi<nis 
education was at the same* time* well loejke d after. 

The military training of the* rewal i))‘in(a‘s ce)ni]iie*n('(*(l at 
the age of seven. At the* age e)f fe)urte‘e‘n tlie^y we*re put un(U‘r 
four instructors,—one a wise* ])ri(*st to train them in re*ligious 
and political matters, one te) impart moral instruedioii, eaie* to 
advise them to abstain from lust, av arice* and either evil passions, 
and eine to instruct them in valour and fortitude*. 

In the matter e>f the educatiein and the training of the*ir 
children the first aim of tlie Iranian parents was tei make them 
worthy and useful nK*mbers eif Soea'ety,* and to implant in the‘ir 
souls the highest prin(aple‘s ed' conducting life. Tim Persian 
youth, writes Xenophon in the* Gyre)pa*dia, go to scduieil to learn 
righteexisness, as eiurs go tei sedieMil tei ]e*arn tlie* rudime*nts eif re'ading, 
writing and reckoning. 

Mr. Carter peiints out that a study of two writers, Hereidotus 
and Xenophein, reveals that two Greeks, two eif the wise*st and 

* In the Atash Nyai«h (Yaana EXIT, T)) the Zoroaatrian parent pray» for the grant to 
him of a child that has innate wisdom, that would rule well and participate in the 
deliberations of the Anjiivimi (public assembly), that is well-grown and respectable, that 
relieves the distress of others, that is strong and advances the good of his house, his family, 
hil town, and his country, and that of the government of the country. 
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most travellod mou of the amoent world, from a real experience 
of contemporary conditions, approvc^d of the Persian ethics, and 
what cannot be doubted is that to the ancient Persians Truth and 
lieligion were one. (See art. “ Europctin appreciation of Poure- 
Davoud s work,” K. I. H., 1T7-102').) In the following 
words, which Justi (piotes and Prof. A. HoffmanTi Kutschke 
repeats, (bunt d(^ CTobineau indi(‘at(‘S the inoral snpc'rior’ty of the 
ancient Iranitins (W(^r the pc‘ 0 [)le of tli(' Ged of the Bibj(‘The 
GckI of tlu' ]]il)k' is surely gn'at and sui>li]ne ; l)iit llis people 
cxuiiparc'd witli those people whom om* liears hert' instructing 
(till' iraiiians ii* the Vendidad Jll. 2, IIJ. 25*27, etc.) are 

very low; and one understands the s[u(*iH i earn»‘stness and the 
kind of wonder witli which Himdotus talked about old, and ' veii 
at tlie time li< iivi'd, almost, dead Persians who held bravery and 
truthfulness high above everything (dse. P]ven the Grecians of 
old never acxristoiiied us to such a language.” (See Hoffniam 
Kutschke s jiionograph “ Iranica , D. 11. il. V., 5()S.) Justi like¬ 
wise rt'inarks :—“ Througli many witn(‘ss(‘s above reproach 
it has been satisfactorily ascertained tliat th(' handshake was 
the sak^st security among the old IVrsians * * ^ Iho samo 
thing is true of the Persians, and it is well tuiough known of the 
prc'sent da}' Parsis that their handshakt; to a businessman has 
the security of an oath.’ (lb., 567.) 

In his adniira.ble treatise on Naturstudiuvi und CliristeH’^ 
turn, the German Professor h\ Bettex pays a fitting compliment 
to tlu* ancient Iranian system of education in th(' following em¬ 
phatic words :—it is an alarming fact that in spite of compul¬ 
sory schools, the latest educational system and newest methods, 
the number of juvenile offenders has increased in Germany fifty- 
one per (*-(‘nt. during one decade. In Australia matters are 
worse. Tliesc are results which no fine phrases about progress at 
pedagogic congress(^s can solve : in this department, more than 
in any other, the maxim holds : ‘ By their fruits ye shall know 
them.’ The chief question is not what we teach our boys and 
girls, but what they grow up to be; not what they know, but 
what they are. The catalogue of the double stars renders no 
man honest; to be acquainted with the laws of physics is no 
Warrant of truthfulness; nor does applied mechanics ensure 
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to a man an atfootionate cr humble disposition. In phuio of brand 
new theories, recent systems, and psychological and sontiiiiontiil 
addresses and resolutions, let modern (ducation give us scholars, 
who, like the youth of ancient Persia, ‘ fear heaven, revere their 
parents, and speak the truth,’ and we will lx‘lieve in it.” 

The construction of high roads for I'apidity of ('ommunication 
from end to end of the empire' was initialed by Cyrus and 
CUmbyses and exteudi'.d l)y D.irius. most im|K)rlant oi 

them was a royal road bom Susa to Sardis, a disiaiiee of lo()() 
miles. On tliese roads lorls and .guards wt'O' ni:iinl tint'd for 
the safety of travt'llei's and iradt rs, and boslelrit's and cara¬ 
vanserais for tlu'ir comfort. Tlin t \islen(‘e ol llinse roads and 
th(^ safety ol travt'b eombined with llu' inliodiiotioii o{ a 
common (‘oinagt' lor tlu' whole oinpii t'. Jiiade I lie o\cliaiige ol 
(commodities e\trenieJ\ easy and stimulate ti prodiulmn which 
contributed in the increasing prospoialy ui all parts of tlu' 
empire. 

A [)ostal service was inaugurated, poL.il station^ being 
establishc'd at inter\\als ol about lour jfharsan/js ( 1 pltarsanij—-^^ 
miles), 'riiei'e wert' one hundrt'd and uK veil such stations 
between Susa and Sardis and \vere ht'ld by troops. 1 )isreg;u'dfnl 
of storm, ('old oi‘ lu'at, ilu' kings cajurier rode night or day 
without stoppage from one stage to the m‘\t, wlieie lit* deliveia'd 
his post to another cornier, who w.k ready with liis horse 
saddled and iindled, to tak(] it nw to anotlier stage. lii\(‘rs 
and streams wmre (a'osscal 1)\ mean.^ ol bridges or swift l)oats. 
The couriers jode swifter than the crane', so that a despahdi 
from SlWl could be delivered at Sardis within live ur six days. 
This system of mounU'd posts, the lirst in the world, was known 
as 'angareion’. Such a syshun was introduced into France by 
Ijouis XI ill 1170, and by Fdward IV into England in M81, 
that is, Fui'ope was twenty centuries behind Persia in this 
mitter. The (jrders to the provincial heads were inscribed on 
skins (diplUltcrat) and sealed witii the royal seal. The court 
journals and records were also written on skins. For literary 
and commercial pur[)oses a ('ursive styk.* (jf writing was employed. 
The cuneiform characters were suited only for inscriptions. 
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Old PerBian was the language of the court and nobility* 
Dr. G. Buchanan Gray says (C. A. H., Vol. IV, 202) that whether 
or not the Achaemenidos and their subjectB employed the Aramaic 
alphabet for writing Persian otherwise than monumentally there is 
at present no evidence to determine, but subsequently the Aramaic 
alphabet was so used, and from it the Pahlavi alphabet is 
derived. He meulions also that under the Persian empire 
Aramaic was used on India, and as it became in Persia the source 
of the Pahlavi, s(» did it in India of tho. Kharoshthi alphabet.* 
Proui Dr. W. K. Barne^t we learn that xAramaic was spoken 
ove r th(‘ gn‘liter part of Western Asia as far as Babylon and in 
the commercial ('iti( . of Egypt as far south as Assouan : it was 
tlu' language of di])loma.cy and ('ommi^rce, and it is probable 
that the Jews in laihylon, in ^Mesopotamia and in parts of Syria 
understood it better than thiur own sacred tongii(\ Some of 
Lord Jesus (Jirists own words are recorded in Aramaic,— 
Talitha cumi (.Mark \\ 11), Ephphatha (Mark VII, 34), 

Sabacliihani (Matt. XXVII, 40). 

An inscri[)lion of Darius, in the Greek language, which 
was foiiiid in ISSO at Deiruu'njk' m Magnesia, reveals both 
Darius’s solic'itiidi^ for tht‘ imi)rovement of cultivation (quite a 
Zoroasti’ian '(Mitiment) and his religious tolerance towards liis non- 
Zoroastrian Mihji'cts. it is addressed to tiie Greek Godatas, a 
satrap of Asia Minor, andsa}s:—“The king of kings, Darius, the 
son of llystaspes, to his slave Godatas says thus :—I learn that 
tiiou ilost not oix‘y my commands in all respects. In that thou 
(ailtivaU'st my laud by transplanting the fruits (of the country) 
lx'}a)nd the Euphrates Lo the lower parts ol Asia, I commend thy 
purpose, and by reason oi this there shall be laid up for thee 
grciat favour in the king’s house. But in that thou settest at 
naught liiy policy towards the gods, I will give thee, if thou dost 
not cdiange, a proof of my wrougtM haJings, for thou didst exact 

* Ilcriifeld (li e,, 73) muiitio's tiiiil it wftB by order of Darius that for the first time 
parchment was introduced as writuig materia) into the Aehaemeuian oflices replacing the 
clay tablets^, Aramaic script as the oliicial script replacing the cuneiform, and Old 
Persian as the oilicuil language replacing Aramaic. That was the moment of the creation 
of I’ahlavi. 

t “ The Second Book of the Kings ” in the revised version with Introduetion and 
Kolos by W. E. Barnes, D.D., p. XXXlX. 
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a paymont from the sacred gardens of Apollo and didst command 
them to dig unhallowed ground, not knowing the mind of my 
forefathers towards the god, who had told the Persians the whole 
truth." (B. S. H. C., 1G2.) 

The reiiiirkable tolerance of th(' Achaemenidi^s towards 
the peoples of other faiths was in no way due to their want of 
favour for the national religion, but was at once the outc,om(‘ of 
their political wisdom and the logi('>al coiisecjuence of th(‘ liln^rfil 
character of the Iranian religion. The munificence and gcaierosity 
of these Iranian sovereigns towards Grc'ek, Egyptian and otlua* 
temples stands out in glorious contrast to that of their Gr(‘('k 
successors, who were known for robbing temph's. Anti(K hus th(^ 
Great robbed the temple of Aiiu' at Ekbatana. Antioelius 
Epiphanos made it almost the business of his lib' to plimdeT 
Syrian, Elynuean and Jewish templets, and (‘ven Pvniius was not 
above pluiidea'ing temple's. (See Sir J. G. (' >yaje‘e;'s art. " IJu' l’a\ 
Achiemenica," *1. G. M. V., o<j). 

In his History of the Ancieait \Ve>rld (Ve)l I, p. 120) Uostovt- 
zeff expreisses the view that it probai)le' tint l\'rsia owe'd to 
Darius Hystaspes hiT new re'ligiom iIk' re'ligion of the' notable 
prophet and rerformer Zoroaster. This is a mistala'. ZoroasteT s 
religion was propagatexl a long time before the Achaemenian 
period. 

The greatest of the*, structure's e‘re*cted by Darius was at 
Persepolis. He* bid chosen, writers Prof, Pogi'rs (U. H. A. P., 140), 
a sitei splendidly suitable', for iiotabU* anel mijestie building, but 
so vast as to dwarf into insignifi^*,ance; anything kss grand than 
man's gre3ate3st (‘fforts. The3 platform stretche's from north-we'st to 
south-west 1523 feet and has a bre'adth of 020 fe3et. (M it J)arius 
built two structure3s, his winter pahicA*, and an audienex* re>om, known 
as the Hall of a Hundred Columns. 

The diligent and learne3d arclneologist of the* Government 
of India, the late Dr. Spoonea*, has unearthed at Kumrahar, 
near Patna, the pahtce and othea buildings of the Maury.in king 
Ohandragupta, grandfather of the famous Emperor Asoka, which 
appear to be planned after this palace of Darius» 

At Naksh-i-Eustam there are four sepulchres hewn in the 
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face of a rooky cliff, which arc understood to be tombs belonging 
to Darius, Xerxes, Artaxerxes I and Darius II. The third 
sepulchre to the right, near the point where the cliff makes the 
sharp angle, has been positively identified as the tomb of Darius, 
About the practice of de|X)siting th(' renjains of the Achae- 
menians in tombs. Prof. Herzfeld wrote' to Sir J. J. Modi from 
Shiraz on 24th April 1932 as follows:—“It is well known that 
the Achaemenide s themselves were burie^d in their rock-cut tombs 
and (wen that tht'ir bodies had, originally, been, if not embalme^d, 
at any rate prest'rved somehow. T do not need to speak to )7)u 
about th(‘. contradictioTi to later Zoroastrian customs implied 
th(Tein. The' explanation, or beth'’'* one way out of the difliculty, 
has b(H'n that for th(' kings an anomaly Uiight be supposed. Against 
that thought militates the fii(5t that the tombs contain a rather 
large number of pku'.es, h('n(*.e the anomaly must bt' extended to 
tlu' whole royal family. The oilier way was, a(tcording to 
H('rod()tus, only th(' Afagi (‘xposed tlu' dead bodie's in dakhmehs. 
Now w(‘ hav(' (lis(H)v('red in the inmu'diate maghbourhood of 
P(‘rs('])oIis a numhc'r, as far as ten or twelve' tombs, that must be 
regarded, according to the type and workmanship, as belonging 
to the' Achae'iiie'nian pe'riod, and at tb' same time as tombs e)f 
privates persons, lle'ner' it appe^ars, already now, as sure' that 
Herodotus’ weirds must be' take'n in the'ir lite'rai meaning and that 
during the Achae'menian period burial in the earth was still the 
general custom among the Zeiroastrians. We have found at 
the^ same' time a very large number of true astodans of the' 
Arsacidan and mainly the: Sasanian period. Hence, apparently, 
the: custom, pre'xailing to tiie pre^sont day, spread after the' 
Achae'menian period, from its original restriction to the Magi, into 
general use, and 1 feel rather sure, for instance, that the famous 
cave at Shapur is the place where the body of that great king 
had beem exposed.'’ 

IV. Xbbxes. 

On the' death of Darius, Khshayarsha* (Xerxes), Ahasuerns 
of the book of Esther, ascended the imperial throne. He was 

• Sir H. Riiwlinaon derives the name from khshaya^ a king, and arsha, venerable. 
Tolman and Stevonaon derive it from khshya, a ruler, and arshan, male. 


2^ 
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bom in the purple, his mother Atossa being a lineal desceudjint 
of King Cyrus. For this reason Darius had nominated him as 
his successor in preference to his eldest son Artaba/anes, whose 
mother was the daughter of a nobleman, namely, (Tobryas, oik' 
of the six confederates who had co-op(Tated with Darius in tlu* 
removal of the usurper Gaumata. Whik* ('xamining one of thr 
palace sites in Persepolis, Hcrzfeld has discovered an iui])ertant 
trilingual inscription in which X(TX(‘s writc's ttiat lu' was not 
the normal heir to the throni', but his fathiT had none tla* less 
nominated him to this position. (S(H‘ K. I. II., 7-‘2-l!):W.) 

Xerxes was d4 ycnirs of agi', V(‘ry In^antilul in [htsou, and 
in stature talker than all his subjt‘('ts. In tli(‘ book o{ Kstlaa 
it is said that he reigned from India evt'ii upto Ktliiopia, n\rr 
an hundred and sevcai and twenty proximn's. 

In tb(‘ s(H*ond y(‘ar of his nagn iio took'an wvuiy to Kgypt 
to (‘rush tiu' rebi'llion ol KliabalH'sha. who bad usiirpod tlu* 
govermn('nt of that country. lvlial)ab(‘sba was dclt'att'd and 
Xerxes appinted his oxvn brotluT 1 lakbanainisli as satrap 
484 or 4H4). The fato of Kliabalx'sha is n(»t known). 

The people ol Ikibylonia rovolted and (bosoono Sbaniina- 
sirba as their king. 4'heir indi'piUHk'mu' wais of siiorl duration. 
After a fcwv months' si(‘g(' tht* l\‘rsian satrap .Mt*gaby/iis rednccd 
the city. The famous tempk* of IkT^Iorodach was soi/aal and 
its treasinx^s convened to Persia. 

Xerxes began to ])ush liis preparations for the long proic'cted 
invasion of Hellas. At first h(‘ wais disinclini'd to undiatake 
this enterprise. Ikit at length the' pe‘irtuasie)ns e)f Alardonins and 
the instigation of the* exikal tyrant Ilippias and othe'r Gre'eT 
traitors at his court prevailed. 

A fleet of 1207 triremes, including 150 furnished by the' 
Cypriots, with crews averaging 200 men, and 4,000 tliirty-oare'd 
and fifty-oared ships and transports, w^'is c.ollected from the' 
maritime states. Persians, Aledes and Sakae's served as marines 
(epibetae) on board the vessels. Tliei satra])s furnishe'd consider¬ 
able bodies of troops from the proviiices. n(U’ode)tus rne'utions 
uo less than fifty different nations from whom the expeditionarj' 
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force was formed. Following the delightfully graphic ’’ account 
of Herodotus, Huart gives the following d(^scription of the com¬ 
position of the grand army, “ tlu' gi’eatest expc'dition the world 
has known ’. 

“At th(‘ head came the Persians -lud ^fedc^s, a)‘m(‘d with the 
lanc(‘, how and sword, as were th(‘ ( yssiaus and llyreanians, the 
Assyrijins w(‘aring l.ron/r h(‘Imets followt'd and after tlieni ('ame the 
l)a('trians, Arians and Parlliiaiis with their jaxadins and pikes, and 
thc' SaC'ae with tlieii- pdinted caj^s and tiieir ax('^, tdi(‘(otton-c kai 
Indians, the Kthiopian^ ol Ah’ica, wilh p,tinted bodies, arriied 
witli long i)()Nv-> and |]int-h(‘adod ai'rows, tlu' Ethio[)iaDs ol Asia 
([)erhap> tho la ei'oid pi^piilat.on of Makran), wh(t wore ('xtra-ordi- 
iiiu \ iielnj(‘ia ill, (!('of liorses' h( .ids, and yid othc'rs. down to th(' 
inhabitants o{ tho islands in the IVa’sian (lulf. 'Jdu‘se wert'- the 
inlanii’w MoskK's Ihein were llie iniai lighting from chariots, as 
there iiad iieen ni liu' Egyptian <md Assyrian arj)iit‘s. These 
\vere (diielly JVa'siaus and ^ledt‘s. hut thvn^ ware also Sagartians 
from tho ('oiintr\ about ArUTi, ariiK'd with lassos, Indians on 
vt■ill(‘lo^ di’awii by wild asses, llictrians, C'aspians, Idibyans, and 
Arabs on tiioir dronaxlaidi's or oiu'-himipial canuls. Each 
division wms (‘oiniuaiukai by a Persi.in, and Mardonius wais 
C'ominand('r'inr'iii( k 

kort\-si\ nations Inrnislied tlu' foot-soldiirs, win* wart' 
niarshalk'd in 'db bodies under '29 brigadieiggencrals above whom 
weia‘ six g('nerals-ni-ehiel. 

As to the Sacae mentiorurl above (leorge C. Swayn(‘ makes 
rn observation wliiedi is wa)i-th (juoting. He writes:—“Some 
connea't tlie Sacai' witli the Siixon, others also with the Sikhs of 
Northern India. It wamid indeed be strange if it were 
discovered that the English wen' pitted against their cousins 
at Sobraon, Chilliaiiwallah, and (iujerat and recovered India 
tliremgh the'ir aiel afteiwvards, and that semie of their ancesters 
wrre the)se' who feinght best on the leising side at Marathon and 
ITataai.’’ (G. S. H., 87.) 

A double' line of bridge was built over the strait between 
Abydos and Sestos. One line was supported on 360, the other on 
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314 vessels, anchored head and stern with tluar kc'ols in the 
direction of th(^ cnmait. IVfon' this bridge (‘oiild l)t‘ actually used 
for trans])ort, it was coinplett'ly rnin(‘d hv a storjii. Herodotus 
nai’rates thati ha* this (Mtastropli(‘ th(' (ha'at Ivintj wr('ak('d liis 
wrath not only ()n th(‘ [)rin(apal t‘ics;iiu‘('rs who ^\(‘r(' rc'sponsihh' for 
th(‘ work hy helK'admy tluan, hut also on th(' wah'rs ol tin'strait 
whi(4i li(‘ ('oniin:in(k'(l to In' s('our^(‘d with 300 laslu's and l)rand(‘d 
with irons and furt-hia” punislu'd In a M-t ol lidters Id (knvn into 
th(an. It IS fiirthc'r told that the s('()nrL;(T< wliilt* punishing tla* 
W'aters addr»ss('d totla'intlu' folknviiiL’ arrogant Wi»i’(h : Thou 

hitter \vatei\ thi'^ is tlu'penalU wink h oiii’ inastt'r intliots upon llu'e, 
heeanse tiioii hast ^Vlonyt'd him tiiniiidi lit' had land' wronyc'd 
thee. Ivinu \«‘r\es irill (a'os'^ thei', wlalla'i thou wilti oi' not, 
but thou desi'ina'st not sieriliee from any man, lua'an'-i' tiaai ai't 
a treaclu'Vous riv(‘r of (useless) salt water.' 

is it heliexahle that \er\(d was so Ina’clt of eommon simsc- 
as not to s(‘e that h\ such latuous .md i’litiK' onthuist ol wrath 
and display of vindictix (‘iu‘ss lie would ho makini; himscdl an 
object of eontompt and ridi(ult‘ both to Ins (»wn Oorsjans and 
to th(‘ nuniorons Ohooniciajis, b;y 3 '[)ti<ins, (ireihs, and pt'oplos 
of othm’ suhji'C't nations wdto w^re (aiipkna-d on tla'works\\\- 
(am aserihi' this nduailous stor\', as many othc'j's u(piall\ laneilul 
and tietitious, to th(‘ habit of the fath(')'of Kuropoan liistor)' to 
lend dramatic inticn'st to his mii’ratixe more in the manner 
of an (^pic [)oet or fiction wudhu’ tlian of a solu'r and faithful 
historian, with tho vjt'W’' as much of amusiny and interesting 
his audience as of bringing into ridicule' the hereditary en('mi(‘s 
of Ih'llas, tile 14‘rsians. It is amusing to tind (frohmind otheu' 
English historians giving cre'dc-nci' to this ])al))ahly absurd 
story r(‘sp(‘ctiEg Xerxes, ('V('n though tlu'y ha\e notic'd want of 
reality in maii)^ of th(' narrations of this am-ient WTitcT of 
Halicarnassus. 

We might her(‘ note that in th(‘ anciemt Zoroastrian nask 
Dubasrujid it wars laid down among tlie directions to b(' observed 
on the day of battle that on tliat day the YazisJina YiiwdX was 
to be performed, the holy Avesta was to be^ rc'cited during 
fighting, the watc'r which was nearest to the place of battle 
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was to 1)0 oonsocrated, aud Zaothra or oonsecrated wat(T was 
to b(3 broajj;ht. (1). 1). S., Vol. XVI, b.) 

A now doublo brid.i>;o was I'.oiistriiok'd with eluborato oaro 
imd(‘r 11)0 (linrtion of llarpalns, a (Irt'ok. It was so solidly 
built that hoi’sos and N'tdiiolcs v-ouid j)a^s ^vatli as jnuch 

ooinfort and faxdlit} as tlK'V could nio\( on sla^'o. It was a 
wonder (if (sndy ndlitaia oiiyiiicoa’ino, and tla- ujakitio it, says 

1 1. Hair ( 1 1. ]\ S. h., o' would las Hi- rt -raiDa^^ oi the host 

arujy of toala w 

Aiiotlici' o'oiiMr l)r](lo(' \vus thi'-Wii acioss tlir Stryinon 
and t]i(‘ IVrsian < trhiK'rrs laibaros and \rtac]ia('US oaiwrd oin 
tli(‘ stupondrii-, w’ri i: (>f (ait.tills: a raiiaL about a niilo Siid a 1 df 
lony. and oi ^.noli \'idtli a- tr allow two tiirtaiirs to pass thi'oarh 
rowed alinsi-^t 1 iir<»uo]i tla* isf!uoiis wdnidi ooinuals ilu' projiiontor\^ 
of Atlios witli tlu' nriiiiiand of (’!ialkidil\(\ so as to avoid tiio 
danoorou'^ (ivrih ('oast wluaa' a stoi'iii had shatt('^’('d a Iku’sirin 
fl(M‘t on thr lorinrr (Xpidilion. In this (anal ■>()() dancs W(‘r(' 
found ni ]S;bl anci IVoi. Ilo.oc'rs in Ion ns m that oik' may still 

S(.a‘ faint sioiis <>f ,i linr of ponds from 2 to irrt dca p and 6H 

to IH) fort widr. 4'ho road was put in ordi'r. d’h(' ‘ Kiny s way,’ 
in 4’iira((', rc-maiia'd an ohyet of \('!m ration to the nati\e^ for 
yiau'i'atKUis to (oiias (H. A. 11., \k)l. i\', 2b)l).t Lai'yi'maya/iiies 
stored w'lth errat (Hiantitic's of provisUMis W('i‘(‘ srt u]) at suitable 
stations aloiiy the intended liiu' of marcd? from the Hellespont 
to the' (liilf of Stryinon. 

Herodotus ha^ surpa.ssed hiinsell in liis (‘xarr^aadion of 
the stiT'nytli of tla' y.and anny. H(' yives th(^ numb(.'rs of foot 
soldk'rs and mounted troops at tiu' liuyo totals, respe'etivedy, of 
10(b(H)0 (iindudiny twe'iity thousand who rodc' in 
chariots or on camels), and the number of sailors and marines 
at tlu' laryc' tiyuD' of 510,OHO. With tlu' addition of the reinforce' 
ments in Kuri'ipe in the march from Horiscus to Tlu'rmopylae, 
Herodotus brinys up the full total of tla' expeditionary army 
to the stayyc'riny tiyure of 5,283,220 men. 

Modern historians ridiise to accept tlu'se fiyurc'.s. Grote 
dismisses them as unwarnintable and incredible. Grundy 
finds it impossible to draw any conclusion from the statements 
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made, and he hesitak^s to expr(‘ss any conjecture' as to the 

possible maximum of th(‘ land fon-e', as no evidenc'e on the point 
can be said to c'xist, he estimate's the' number of the ti’oops e-m- 
ployed on tht' land at more than half a million, l^ury c'cniputes 
the laud lovees at 300,000. In vit‘w of the' rediance the l\‘rsians 
plae'ed on luimbe'rs and the siz(' of the (Miipirt', Sykes assiime's that 
the land and se'a hn*C('s e'nmbiiu'd, inedusivc' of folloAvers, ap^^re- 
coated perhaps two millions. Itawlinson oonjecture s that the* rea- 
sian army could scarcely have exct'e-eled a million combatants. 
Dalbrde-k attribute's to Xerxi's an arm\ of no more than (TiDOO to 
75,000 fighting men. ((k Cl. W \V., 210, f. n.) 

(Trundy (lb. 5dS) points out that k‘a\ ing out of (‘oiisidoiation 
the eliilic'ultie's to be' oxe'rcome' be'foro tho liiige' mixed loree' 
was collected at Sai'dis, the'organization which e'ladile'el this go'at 
army to be brought without aecident or without a hiteh ol an} 
kinel cjve'r the eight hunelreel mile's ol diirKult^ ('ountrv which 
separateel its base from .Middle* (ireee-e must ha\e' been the 
enite'ome of a highl}' e'lle'ctive' and liighl\ elaborated s\stem 
evolved h} a jie'oiik' wdiose' e'Xjie'rie'iice* wa^ inek'e'd large aiiel 
long, hut wdio must also have* hee'ii gifted with that \er} high 
form of mental eeapacity whie'h is ahk' to carr\ out a greit work 
of this nature, .Munro ((’. Jl., \k)l. l\k elraws atte'iitioii t.o 
the notewairthy fa.ct that Xe'rxe's with titanic might ignore-d 
the divinely orde'ie'd constitution ol tlu' world ; his arm} maiche'el 
across the sea, and his na\y saik'd through the ehy land. Jhit. 
says this liisteirian, the organizatieai of the* supiilies leir tlie* 
expeditiem, although wt hexu’ k'ss of it, wns a gre'ater fe'al. 

From a marble tlirone e're'eek'd on a hill ne'ai’ Ahydos Xe'i'xe's 
watched the magniheee'nt [laneirama of his Imgi' land force', with 
all their varie'd arms, aea'-outrements, and dre'sses, crossing the' 
pontoejns, and his ships sailing in the* strait. Tlu're' is a story 
that at first the soul of Xeaxes e'xulted at the^ thought that 
all these myriads were his subje'c-ts, leel on by himse'lf to a gre'at 
enterprise, but the next inerment he' burst into tears. Artaxe'rxes, 
who stexxl near him, asked, “ What is it that thus affects the 
Grreat King e)f the nations ? and why is the* leirei eif men sad ? ” 
“ Ah;’’ said Xerxes, “ it burst upon my mind that of all those 
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Tiiyriads who now swarni benoath lue, not ono will bo alive a 
hundred years luaic(‘! ” (A. PI. C. P]., 165.) At the first looiiK^nt 
of siinris(\ tla* ki]it>', it is n'lahd, poured a libation into the sea 
from a goblet, olUa’inf^ prayers to Helios that lu' nii^ht aehic^ve 
the (JonqiK'st of Knropc'. p]videntl\, t]i(‘ kin^ iiad th(‘ yazislnui 
('(‘rcanony jHaformed in a('eordan('e witii tin* injimetions laid down 
in Jfubasrujid nask to whieh allusion lias b(’( n inad(' above'. 

Pile crossing was efIocU'din se\en days and sc'ven nights. 
At j)oriseiis, at th(' mouth of the JIt'brus, tlie llei't and army 
wer(' ('ounU'd. 

P’la* ^tor> told by Ih-rodotus tliat at tiv' crossing of the 
Strymoin lu^ar tla* [)la<e onip-d the Aiim lioads, \erxes 
saeriliced niiu' v>otlis and \ii‘gins is a pal])able hetion. Plie 
/oj'oastnan iviigio]) and for tin* mattia’ r,\ that the pre-Zuroastrian 
1 ‘oligion. absoluti 1\ iorbafh' Juiman saerihei's. 1Vof. Sayea' has 
(liawn up a ^t'N'i'itM'ndietiiR'nt against' Hi'rodoius and denouiieed 
his Jiistory as not only untrustworthy but unvc'raea'ous. The nd 
i'esult ot Oriental I'osinrdi, sa\s tin's ri'iiowni'd Pjgyptologist and 
Assvrioloni^t. Ill its bearing on Herodotus, is to show that the 
greati'i' paid of vhat he proles.ses to ti'll us of P]gyi)t, Habylouia 
and Id'j'sia is re'ally a eolk'( tion ol ■ma,relu'n’, populai’ stories, 
eurreiit among tho Gree'k loungers and half-ca-ste dragomans 
on tho skirts oi tho Iku’sain empire'. (S('o ]s. S. A. P. IL, Dl.) 

All till' (Irot k state's, with the' exee'ption of Athens and 
Sparta and ])robably the'ir allie's, acknowledged their submission to 
Xe*r\es, sending I'lnoys to iiim bearing earth and watc'r as the 
tokens of siibmissioin 

Se'veii tliousand Hreeks, including POO Spartans under the 
('omniand of lA'oiiidas, held tiie-Idiss of PPiei'meipylaeA betwec'D 
tile Jiills and the' se-a, tlie idea being to arrest the preigress of the 
invade'rs at seane nortlie'i'ly point whieli could be he'ld against eimr- 
mous odds. A sijuadron of 271 ve^sse'ls statiemed itself near the 
preimontory eif Artemisium in the island of Plubeea and protected 
the right Hank of the pass against a diversion of the grand fleet. 
(:\J. 17 Pk, 71H.) __ 

* Thei-mopylac iiunvim tho Hot Gatos mid waft so culled bccauac iu this place were a 
number of ftpriiiga of warm mineral water, salt and ftulphuroua, which were used for the 
ftick to bathe in. 
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The ]\Iedcs and Cyssians, and then th(‘ InnnortaJs cdiarpc'd the 
Greeks, but their personal bravery, great as it was, was of little 
avail against the superior arms and lu‘avy aruionr of the (irc'C'ks. 
The attaek on the se(*ond daA' proved tvjually futile. At last by 
means of Ephialtt‘s, a Malian, X(Txes learnt th(‘ (‘xishaice of the 
rough mountain path of the Anopa'a ovca tlu' mountains, des(‘eiKh 
ing in the rear of Thenno])Ylae. He ordi'rod llydanu's to proec'cd 
with the Immortals along tlu* path In night and at dawn take 
the Grt'eks in tlu* rt'ar. Tlu‘ thousand J’hociaiis who liad bt'cn 
posted to guard this trac't pusillanimous]\ hcgook thomsclvt s to 
dight without offering resislanei' \\ iuui this iun\s ivaelual 
The]’mop\lae. many of tlu* (ir((‘k> in the p.iss rcticat^'d. I’la it 
K'lnaiiU'd about tlirc'e thousaiul and lour himdivd iim ii, who. ird 
by Ijeonidas, iought ^■aliantly until (\ci'\ one n( ihrm p(ii<«ln(l. 
Four hundrt‘d I’hehans wiio had ])it\iou>I\ siiiToiidi i't d tia msi |vo> 
to tlu* Persians were saved (IK'. ISO). 

Soiii(‘ verses of tlu* hvmn winch tho pni t Siinoiiiih wlm 
survived the iVrsian wars, wrote* in iioiioiu-ot Ok S[)Krtanswho 
fell at .Maratiion arc* piavserved :—'Ih-nowiiod wk^ Oieir lorimu 
and fair thm’r fates Pffieir tomi) is an altar, instead oi lainemts 
they have remt'Uihranee', instead e)t [)ily. praise. Tht'ir shieiid is 
such as neither de'cay nor the vietorv of tune will toneh. ler Oie*) 
were hrave^ nuai and llie ir gra\e*yard took the (ika’v ol Jji llas for 
its inmate'. To this Leonidas, tlie king of Spaiia, he-ars witiH'ss 
who has left a great memejria] of valour and ete rnal glea v. U A. 11., 
Vol. IV, 500.) 

The same; poet also compeiserl tlic' insei'iptioim that weTe 
engraved ii])e)n the pillars that wi'i’e* sed, np in the* pass to eonmie- 
inorate this gre'at action. One was eaiiside' the' vvall, wiu're nie)st eif 
the lighting had Ijt'en, and ran a^s lolle»ws 

Heae did four themsand me'u from Pelops' land 
Against tlireT huiidri'd mvriacis liravedy shind. 

In honour of the Spartans was another column — 

Go, traveller to Sj)arta tell 
That here, obeying her, mt fell. 

The IVrsian loss of mvn in the Pass Was greate r than that 
of the Greeks. But thO advantage which Xerxes gained was 
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prodigious and the terror of the Greeks immense, (G. fl. G., Vol. 
Ill, 450.) Ce!ntral (ireeee now hiy fit the merey of the invadfTs. 
The Thebans, the Tlioeaeans, tht‘ Loraians offeivd tluar submission 
totlu‘ Tarsi king and fippealc^d t(' liis cknieney. (^I, V, E., 710.) 

Xerx(‘s d(‘stroy(^d Platfi'fi and TlH‘S])ifi', find pentirfih'd into 
Attic'ii by till' nornvs of th(‘ Gitb i ron. 

45i(‘ (rr(‘('l'; wliieli was :iss('nibl('d fit Ait^anisium to 

e,o-o[)(‘rfito with tlir kind foj‘( (‘. r*'tt‘t‘;itod afn'*’ two engfigements 
witli tlio Ika'siaii lua'I, 

A si\ dfivs' loai'on bnaigi'.i tlu' kini; jo Athiais. At the 
fidvicc of 4 la inisloclcs, its inhahitants laid ( Yficnaic'd tlu‘ city and 
laanoN'od tluansrlvcs i<> 'Jk’ov.en, /Egiufi and Sciknnis. A number 
of men who. aeiing upon tlu' literaJ in(‘fming of the mysterious 
message of tlif' DelpliK' orfn-le tlrat tiie AtJienians must make 
th(anst‘lv(‘s w'oodon walls, had built up wwden bfirriers on the 
hill of tlu' Aei'o[)olis. made fi bricd’)’esistfinc(‘to the I'ersifins and 
wca'e all put to the .'■wv<>i‘d. Tht' citfidel was bin’nt, together with 
tla* liaiiple of Atiieiifi. The burning of the tempk' wais not a 
d(‘ed oi religious bigotiw, but o) avengtancnit for the burning of 
Sardis, for wv fiiul that Xcanxes was so iohaant of th(‘ filien rites 
and religions that hi' ojxlered the* Athiaiian exiles who waae in 
his camp to go up to the Acropolis and sac-rihet' to Atlnaifi 
according to tlieir nsufil rites. Gicero says (De TepubliCfi, 5. n. 14) 
that \ei\es ordeiaai the temples of Gri'ccc'to be buriu d because 
he thought that it w’as wrong for the gods wTiose home is this 
wTiolt' univ(ase to be (*ontined and imprisoned by walls. 

The (irt‘(‘k lleet after retreating from Artemisium had taken 
up its station at Salands, where it received reinforcements, 
which brought up its iiuinhcr to 480 triremes. 

The capture of Athens and tlu' advance of the Persian 
fleet to 1 dialer urn caused (‘onsternation in the Greek lleet. 
SeviTfil (contingents insisted on fi retreat from Salamis to the 
Isthmus of (V)rinth. Tiuanistocles Wfis in despair. ITe knewv 
that if the deiT once quitted Salamis, it wnuld break up and tiie 
several allies waiiild sail back to their own ports. To stop this 
disastrous contingency, he resorted to a cunning plan. He sent 
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his sons’ pedagogue, Sicinnus, to Phal(Tuin to tell Xerxes that 
the Crooks were so terrified tlia,t they meant to slip away out of 
the straits imdia’ cover of the night and now was the oppoi’" 
tunity to dt'stroy them. Th(' obpct of tla^ wily Athenian was to 
get Xerxt\s to divide^ his forties and give tlu' (xrec'ks a (diaiice of 
defeating theni in detail. 

Ac'ting on this information X(TX(‘s d(‘spatched a s(|uadron 
of 200 ships to (dos(‘ the wt^sUam passagi^ hetwtam Salamis and 
Megara, and the main iU'et l(‘ft riialenim and took up station for 

the battle in three lines on (‘a('h sid(‘ of tlu' rocl^'y island of 

Psyttakaa.' 

Sliortly befon^ the battle commeue('d, whilt' Theniistoeles 

was offering sacaalkas on th(‘ (i(‘ck of his ^alle\ tlnaa* nohk* 

PtTsian yoiitlis wtT(‘ brought to him. A soothsaN'er direc'ted 
tlaO t]i(‘y should be slaughtered in honour ot Dionysus, mid 
Tli(auistoel(‘S suffered this horrible aet to bt‘ done. (11.1 l.X.. db<>.) 

The Persian liiad chargtal the alhVd ff(‘(‘t (2drd 

Sei)tenib(‘r 4S0 IkCk). Th(‘ Persians lought with tht'ir wonlod 
bravery and in the beginning scon'd souk* siu'Cess. Hut soon 

ir, 

vessels, owang to their large nurnlxT and biang arrangisl in a 
tripl(‘ line, got entangled in th(' narrow fairways and rent each 
oth(T wath their beaks. ]\Iany vessids wan’C' tlius d('strov('d and 
s(woral others waaa^ sunk by th(‘ (liaa^ks. 

Several prominent Persians wen^ killed, among whom w’as 
xAriabignes, a brother of the king and commander of tin* Ionian 
flet't. Among those wdio distinguished themselvi's on th(‘ Persian 
side was Artemisia, (punm of llaii(ia,rnassus, a (bosh lighting 
against (jreeks. 

Half the Persian ships won* saved and retn*at(‘d to Pha,l('rum. 

The (dassicists surpass tlie (Ireeks th(‘ms(dves in their 
laudation of tlu^ Greek achie.vement. Th(‘ latter newer fancied, 
as theses classicists do, that their victory at Salamis had dealt a 
mortal blow to the Persians. 

* Munro identifies Psyttaleia witU the modern Lypsokutali. (C. A. II., Vol. IV, 308.) 
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Byron, in his poem ''The Isles of Greece f refers to Salarnis 
in words that arc^ often quot(‘d :— 

A ]\ing’ sat on the rocky brow, 

WhicJi looks on s(ja~born SaLimis, 

And ships by thousands lay be low 
And men in nations, all w(Te his ! 

He counted them at break of day— 

And wIk'u the sun S(‘i, where \v( 00 ‘ they ? 

Th(^ (Ireek victory cannot lx- ascrii)(‘d eatluT to bravery 
of the (JrcH'ks or to th(‘ superioritx of thc'ir naval tactics. It was 
more tne re^suii of a happ\^ aceidemt than a well-conceived or 
Wi'll-coiK'ATtt'd [)lan. 'FIk' (ortk leaders would have preferred 
avoiding th(' oonllic t and ^^onld Irive ll(‘d, but for tlu‘ artihce of 
'riK'inistoch's \.'hi('h induct'd t!ie Tersians to hem them in. (V. V, A,, 
oh.) 

Xt‘r\(\s summoned i\ council of war Jind on the advice of 
INfardonius (U'cidc'd to rdurn h* Asia, leaving sufficient troops with 
that gt'iua'id fi)r th< subjugation of Ht'llas mext yciir. 

Most W(Ntern wriha's havt' p<jrtrayed Xerxes as a t'oward 
who at tlu' ddeat of his H(‘(‘t iit Salmiis w;is seized with constcT- 
n<ation :ind sought p(nson;d sah'ty in ii i)ast}' flight to Sardis 
regardh'ss of Pta’sian honour ‘and prestige. The monarc'h who 
p('rsonaIly c()ndu(‘t(‘d rin (‘xpedition to Egypt and concpiered tlrit 
country could not \mvc Ihm n a cowaid. There must huAv^ hvon 
some urgent and (‘ogcait r(‘asons for ^lardonius’s advice that he 
should rtlurn to Persia. Munro (P. A. H., Vol. IV, 313) suggests 
the following as the h’kely r(‘asons, nanieh, (1) the king had lost 
confidence in his uiivy, now diffivah'd, deanoralizc'd, disorgani/A'd 
and dangcu’ously Htdlenic' in composition ; (2) the winter was at 
hand ; (3) his supplies wtTe running low ; (4) there was no longer 
any hope' of a, spc'edy solution of the* strategical problem; (5) 
perhaps news of the trouble in Babylon dis(]uieted him ; (6) he had 
accoinplislaxi (aiough to make a good show, and Mardonius could 
complete th(‘ conquest in Ji second campaign. One should not 
lose sight of the fact that an Oriental monarch cannot ix inain 
long away from his own country, without giving occasion for 
intrigues at home and insurrections in the provinces. Tarn 
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uu'utions tliJit tlKT(‘ \v;is ;i D'vcli of Babylon where 

Sliaiuashd'b.i bad a-ssiiiiiod iJj(‘-ca’owii wiib ili(‘ Lilb* of Xiiif; of 
.l>al)\'Ion and of tlio Baiuls nnd tJiat X(‘ix<‘s' ii turn to Sardis 

}ift(r Salaojis was dia' to this riwoit. I'b'oin S.u’dis ho ooiild ]a*('j) 
toucJi l)olli wiih Bahvloji nnd .A/;i) (ioniiis. d’Jj(‘ ) (w olt of J ti (wloii 
was easily smipr^'^SL'd and tlio (at\ s loiiiaiiiiiiy lortdications 
were dt'ipolisiied. (lb.. \ ol. \ 1 . 1.) 

A tow da\^ alter Salanii^ the kiny hocaii to lll^ 

army thvou^ti iM^eolia, and proeoedrd ilnonyh SiiX and Aiuliia 
to th(' Ih'llespont. 'Tins was jio piaaapitato tliyld,-iiua^ loda\s 
WeiA' ^p('nt on the niaveb. 

01 the ti'rror w'hi<‘h possessed t ho Gruhs alter t Iin battle we 
IraAa* tiie lollowano D'iit'shiny doM viption m (nhmeans llisltuvi' 
des Tcises (ii, dost, li wa- wlaai lla* la^t, l)a1ialioiis ei Iho 

reav-yuard of Xia'xos hatl dis ip])r cod m ipo dnociidn d| IBooIm 
and wli'ai tlu' wli(^l< hel dopn'P-d ihil i ho (Iroiks took 

stools ol 1 luaiJ^elN es and <*1 ^\ h li i ho \ hoi rd (i )!io atid i it \\ hat 
llu'\ ('onkl e\pre-N t hoir (ipiniMii ii])dii all ni whu ii lla'ii' poi'tia 
lie so liippil_\ p! I'od on I’or ,,d. \ 's (a'l liof'... it \\ iioct'ssaiN 

that tip' allu‘> ^!i »nld a'^oorl on 1 h it llu' ooditC' flo.'i had not 
Ihm'Ii delainod at Ph doiaiiii hotort* I he\ ooidd duo 1" inako an\ 

inoA ('tnelit. Not, knoWiiiy wliei’e tlio tlivl was poiioj 1 ho\ waiCd 
lil\(' dooiiti'd pojSdie. d’lio\ linally hi/nabd to oomh' oiil oi the 

l)a;\ ol Silunis. and relsod theneeho^. as lat’ as iho hoi'jhts ol 

Andros. This is wdiat they late)' ( diod hatniiy pneiiofl ih(‘ 
l^asiatis I 'Fhoy took eana howe\or not. to he too man tlnamand 
striking a^<iin IJie road, oaeh u'eiil fo his j’l'spia'li\'o (oiintm." 

Gohitpani (■liiira,oteris(N (ir. (‘k history aa tip' iiio^d elahoraie 
fiction of tb(‘ most artistie of nations (Li plus (‘iahoioe di's ji('ti(ais 
dll plus artisti' des piaiplirs). 

^Mardoniiis took u[) his wintm- (piarteis m Tlp'ssalw 

Artaha/ais wlio with Jiis corps had aaa*oinpam('d Xorxi's on his 
hoiiK'ward march ndairiual to (Ihaka'dii'o. 

In B.C. i7!) l\rar(IoninK manilicd Ihroii^di B(K‘oti:i into yVitica, 
and retook Atlions in Jnno of that year. TJic Atlu iiians liad onoe 
more to Hee with their families to Salamis. 
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unopposed ? What was the number engaged on either side, 5,000 
or 25,000 ? Was M yeale a big battle or a hasty raid designed 
to liberate the Hellenes of the eastern continent at large or merely 
t) dt sh’oy th(‘ eiKuny's last H(‘et in the ^Egean bc'fore his army 
could come down from Sardis ? ” (C. A. H., Vol. IV, 344.) 

4^]k‘ Spartajis and otlur IVloponnesians went bac'k to dreecc', 
heaving tlu‘ Atluaiians and tlu‘ir a]]i(‘s to condiud th(‘ si('g(' of the 
im[)ortant fort of Sestos, whi(4i was th(‘ key of the Straits. Tlu^ 
garrison offered a stubborn defenc(\ Init at lengtly bihig famislu'd 
for want of provisions and rtalueed to t‘ating thc'ir lx‘d-straps, 
one night they cliinbc d down the wall on tlu' landward side and 
abandoiu'd the place (B.(\ 47s). 44 k‘ fugitive's were' pursiual 

and overtaken at .Egospotami. Tlu' Athenian conniiandt'r had thi' 
brutality to order the' Persian conimaneler Artayacte's to be- nailexl 
alive to a be)ard and his son te) be'steaie'd to de'ath before' his e'Ve'S. 

It speaks volumes for tlu' magjinu'mous dis[)(3sition ol the 
IVrsians of that perieKl tliat The*misteK*le‘s, who was the' ea’e'ator e)f 
the Atlu'nian Nav) and had saerifie-e'd tlire'e- noble Pe'i sian youths to 
ge)d 'Dieaiysus just before' the battleM)! Salanns, and eaaftily brought 
ahemt the' destruction e)f the* Persian llee*t in that battle, wlu'ii, 
later, he was prose'cute*el by hisenvn Athe'iiiaus and hanishe'd, sought 
protection from the Persian king,* who reea'ise'd him kinelh in his 
ernirt at Susa and [reseriteal him with the* sum e)t two hundre'd 
talents, saying that lu^ had eatriie'd the* price wJiicli the Pt'rsians 
had placed on his head by delive'ring iiimse'lf veJuntarily into their 
power, (H. II. N., 407.)t 

Wbitever the results eef tlu' individual hattk'S or of the war 
as a wh(3le one fact stands out clear that thre)ughe)ut this campaign 
the native Persians and Meides distinguisheal the'mse*lves by their 
gallantry and le^yalty. Benjamin (JJ.P., J07) observe's that ne) 

* IIifttoriaiiH arc: divulcrl aR to whether the kin^ vcho received I'henimtodea w:w XerxOR 
or hia aon Artaxerxea. 

t “ Alcibiadea cliaii^iiig colour like a cliameleoii, Solon foraaking hia life’a work and 
going over to Piaiitratua, Thciniatoclca haggling over tiic price for whicli he aliould betray 
Athena before Balamia, and living at the court of Artaxorxea aa the declared enemy of 
Gteece, deapiaod by the rcraiana aa a v.ily Greek anake, th,a and othera arc aickoniiig 
picturea which Chamberlain draws of the Hellene when viewed aa a man apart from hi* 
poetry and hia art.” (Lord Rodosdale’a Introdn., C. P. N. C., Vol. T, p. XVI ) 
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braver iiu^n than tht3 Persian generals (‘xisted, and if vic-tory be 
th(^ invariable' reward of eoura.^(‘, then the \ aliant hosts they led 
deserved to (‘on(|ueT. What, then, weae' tlu' eaiise's of th(‘ ill sncce*ss 
of th(3 (^ainpai^ni ? The lirst and fonanost ('Hiise. assi^-ned is the 
ru^^p^ed nature' of tiie' eountry whie did not permit ejf the' 
Persians usin^ to advanta.t;e‘ tlu'ir most formidable iirm, the 
cavair}. The' other e-ause's me'niioneei are* the* remeiteneiss eif the 
exinntry eif invasion from the* J^'isian Inise, the' (nwk superiority 
in re'spe'ct e)f panoply, and the' lae-t that the Gre'edvS fou^^ht with 
tli(‘ stre'U^^th of ele'spair for fre'e'doms sake', hdie* trenedieTy e)f tlie' 
(ire'e'k me're'e'iiarie's in the' army of the' Gre'.at kiiii^, as, for instance', 
at) M veak', was aneitlu'r eT'ine'nt wln'ch ceaitributed to the Persian 
ill-siK‘ce'ss. 

1>\' the* failur'' oi the' e-ampai^n JVrsia leist all her prewinet'S 
m Kuro])i' and the' islanels of the’ Propontis and tlu' xdtgean, and 
Mace'donia, P<e‘oma and Thraee' re'(a we're'd tlie'ir independence. 

Attei’ twe'Ive- ye'ars of pe'tty ope'ratk'ins, the' Athenians, le'd by 
(ynion, son ol M iltiade's, saile-d te) the* ceiasts e)f Asia ^Jine)r, and, 
ae-coi’(ling to the (ii'e-e'k reports, rest(»re‘d liberty to the Gre'ck edties eif 
Asia Minor e'\[)e'llin^ the'Pe'rsian garrisons. Preie-ee’ding as far as 
the’inontliof the JMirvnie’dein, wlu're' the-Pe’rsian admiral lay waiting, 
the'V elefe'ate'd and destrewe'd a PheK'uiciaiP lU'et e)t 340 vessels, and 
lande'el a forea' whicii gained a \ictory ewer tlu'lk'rsian army encamp- 
e'd along the' shore’. Tlien setting off witli all speed towards Cyprus, 
the\ e-apture'el aiieithe'r Pheienieaan sepiadreai of e'ighty ships wliich 
was on its way tei suceaiur the' llee't at lilur}Tnedon. Plutarch's 
eipinieni of Cinion is that if, theaigh sle)thfiil and a drunkard, he 
could e-apture' se) many towns and gain so many victories, certainly 
if lie liad bee'ii sober and minded his business, the're had lx3en no 
(tre'caan caimmander, e'ither before or after him, that could have 
surpassed him for exploits. (P). P. (\, VeJ. II, 195.) 

In 13.C. hiO ended the' disastrous re'ign of Xerxes, which 
had lasted twenty years, llis licentiousness had made him many 

* “ 'I'ho I'lu enicuiiw wore the Englisli of the Ancient World. They were the Bailor* and 
ii'adora who ventured into unfamiliar waters beyond the Mediterranean, and who carried 
the beautiful morch:indi»o of the East to the va»t cornor» of the known world, oven 
Hailing to Cornwall for the tin that was mined there. All their coastal citieg wer6 built 
with harbours and docks, warohousos and faclorioa.” (C. B. L. P., Vol. I, 3Ai.) 
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om'mies ainoii^' liis courtiers, two of whom Artiibiimis, ciii'tain 
of the 'jjiiard, and As])amithr(‘s, pndect of th(‘ palace, i^ot U[> 
a conspir.icv and niiirderiTl him in his apartmcait. 

'riu‘ (h’(‘t'k wrih'rs make liuu out as a princi' at on(*(‘ Mol('ni' 
and fec'hk', h('klc\ and licentious. With iiiin, says Uawlinson, 
coniuKaKa'd the corrii])tion of tlu‘ (oe.il—the fatal evil, wjiicli 
almost univia'sally \A'oakens and dest,ro\s Orunital dynasties. Ikit 
dostp)lius, tlu' .lewjsii historian who llomisia'd in liu' test ('eniiiry 
A.l)., r(a*o]'ds this of him that as la* inlK'i'itcd his faliu‘i'> kingdom, 
h(‘ inhi'rikd also Ins piety towai'ds (Jod aiirl honoui oj llim, lor 
h(‘ followc'd Ids fatlu'i’s cvamplc m all hialh is rotilniL' to IkAiiu 
Worship and Vas ('\c(a^(hiyid\ frimdl} to Iho do\\,s. I’a\n- 

Quackiaihos mouo^ra[)i) on tlu^ heli^ion ol \oi\cs, J). 11. M. 

V., dl)7.) 

Sir (*. Masp(‘r(*s judanKSit ol Xisaos is that iu' ^\as 
iiatui'ally .averse^ to tlie war. without indixidiial (‘iici'e) :md d'-stitiitr 
of militar\ ‘:^(‘nius, so that lu‘ allo'Ard huusrll to he lunhai wlirre, 
had h(‘ possess(‘d anything of tln' iusIiih is of a (oiiim;iiid('i\ 
he would have heen ahk* to crusli his adwrsary with llie sheia' 
weight of his shi[)s and haltalioiis. Kvoii alter Salauus, (wen 
after Plataa and i\I\cale. the resoiii’ei's of Hellas, split up as it 
Was into fifty' different r(‘[)uhlies, could liardix hear eomiiarison 
wdtli those of all Asia concemtraU'd in tlu' liands of oia* mail ; and 
so. says Maspero, Xerxes must have triumjilud in the (aid had 
h(‘ persevered in his undertaking and iitili/c’d tlu' im'xhaiistihk' 
amount of fresh material with which his (aiijiire could liavc' 
furnished him. (M. 1\ E., 720.) 

On the great platform at l\Tsepolis Xerx(‘s constructed the 
propykea, two masses of work, guarded had': and front by ('olossal 
winged bulls with human iaei's and Ixairds, standing lo had liigh. 
They formed a gateway tlirougli wdiieli marelied tlu^ envoys of 
the rulers of various lands coma wing gifts to the King of Kings. 
Beliind it was tht* superb audienc(* cliamber, tlie roof of wlikdi 
Was supported by s(‘venty-two columns. Eiirther soutli was his 
superb palace, tlu* I’uins of whieli still stand bcairing evidence 
of its original grandeur. 

It lias often been said that the great AcJiaemenian archilcc- 
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The same authority mentions that Persia’s most brilliant 
achievement in iho field of arc'hitecturc*, one quite beyond compe¬ 
tition, was in the perfection of Tn(^thods and styles of surface 
decoration. The great Achaemenian palaces were aglow with rich 
colour and from that ti]nc‘ on, tlie w^ll was rf'gaj’ded as a com¬ 
manding opportunity for beautiful (mri(thmeut. (lb. 37.) 

In ail inscription upon (‘ach oik^ of the four pillars of the 
(*ntninces to his palace at J^‘rs(‘polis X(T\<‘S says B} th(‘ grac(‘ 
of Ahiira Mazda, this colonnade (for th(‘ rcqirescuitatives) of jill 
countri(‘s I mad(‘; itiuch also (ih:it is) Ix'auiiful (was) done through¬ 
out Persia which I did and which my father did ; wliatever work 
seems beautiful, all tfiat wi' did by tlie grace ol Ahura Mazda. ’ 
(Tohnan’s translation, see P. U. Ih J)., 38.) 

V. Artaxerxes. 

XiTxes left three'sons, Darius (J)ara). Hystas])f‘s (Vishtflspa) 
and Artax(‘rxes (Artaklishatra, Ard(‘shir). At tlu' time of the 
king’s deatli, llystaspi's was m Baidria as satrap. Artaxerxes, 
known as Dongimanus, because his right liand was longei' than 
iiis l(‘ft, being l('d In Artabanus to Ixtieve that the assassination of 
Xe"rx(^s was tlie act of his hroth(‘r Darius, consenh'd to thc' murder 
of tli(‘. latter, and ascended th(‘ throne (IICA 4GG or 4G5). 
Hystaspes ctaimed the throru' and h<' was supported by the 
Bactrians. But in two bloody battles he ^vas deft'ated by the royal 
army (B.C. 4G‘2), and nothing more was heard of him. According 
to Dr. Tarn (C. A. II., VoL VI, p. 2) Artabanus reigned seven 
montlos, was recsignized in Egypt, and defeated Xerxes' second 
son Hystaspes, but was out\Yitted by Artaxerxes, who bided his 
time, allowed Artabanus to removi' those who stood between him 
and the throne, and then turned on the usurper and defeated and 
killed him. 

Egypt, led by Amyrtaeus and lenharou (Inarus), son of the 
Lybian Psa^metticus, raised a revolt. The Athenians sent a fleet 
of 200 trircanes to support the rebels. At Papremis, in the Delta, 
the Persian army was attacked by the Egyptians and Athenians and 
sustained a defeat, the governor Achaeiiienes being slain (B.C. 450). 
The allies then assailed jMemphis and took it, but the I'ersians held 
39 
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the citadel, known as the White Fort. MegabyxuB, who was sent by 
the king with an army to suppress the rebellion, defeated tli(‘ allies 
in a great battle, and the citadel of jMeinphis was reli(‘v('d. 

The Athenian contingent fled to the large island of Prosopis, 
a portion of th(‘ delta conipkd-ely siirronnd(Kl by two l)ran(^h 
streams of the Nile. ]\Iegabyxns by turning asid(‘ an arm of tht' 
river caused the waterw’ays of the islajidto b(*('om(‘ dry. wher(‘l)y th(‘ 
Athenian ships were stranded. Th(‘ JVrsians assaulted and ('ap- 
tured the whol(‘ hec‘t. The bulk of Iht* Athenians pejislu d, Souit* 
six thousand survivors capitulated and werc^ nanovcrl to Susa. 
Soon after a reinforcement of liftv (lr(‘ek trircjiavs, whic'h had 
sailed into the ]\Iendesia.n mouth oftlu'Nik', was surroinidi'd by 
the Phoenician lleid, and the gnaiter part of the vesst'ls destroyed. 

Sykes (S. II. P., ed. drd, Vol. 1, *215) ('omments that looked at 
from the military point of vi(‘w, this campaign shows that even 
large bodies of Gr(‘ek troops waaa* not necessarily able to dcdejit the 
armies of Persia and makes it prohabk* tiiat had Arlaxt'rxc's Ixuai 
a man of character, the' (inn'k colonit's in Asia ]\Iinoi' would 
again have becoiru^ subjc'ct to Persia, and the ind(‘[)end( ne(* of 
Hellas would have' been seriously mcmaced. 

The rule of Artaxtaxes brought peace and prCKBpority to 
Egypt, and this monarch prov(‘d hims(‘lf e(|ual to some* of th(‘ wry 
best of its native kings of (nu’lier days. (See P. If. A. 1\. 177.) 

To retrieve the loss to Ikt arms in Eg\ pt, Athens despatelu'd 
200 triremes under the command of (7mon, the victor of the* 
Eurymedon, to th(‘ Eastern Mt'diterranean. Camon sailed to 
Cyprus and laid siege to Citium. Hwv he was sia’/ed with an 
illness to which he succumlx'd and liis Hec^t. prc^sscal for want of 
provisions, raised thi* siege and retre^ahd. Ni^ar tlie ('yprian 
Salarnis, it came in collision wath a fleet of Cilician and I’hocmi- 
cian galleys, whicdi it defeated and landing tlu^ sailors on shore' 
gained a victory also on land, leaking advantage' of this fortui¬ 
tous success Athens sent Callias, son of Hipponicus, on an 
embassy to the Persian court to negotiate terms of peace. 

A treaty was entered into in B.C. 449, by wliicli acx'ording 
to Plutarch’s account (Life of Cimon, XIII, 4, 5), Artaxerxes 
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agreed to keep away from the Hellenic sea-coast as far as a 
horse (joiild trav(jl in a day and was not to sail west of the 
Cyanc^an and Ohelidonian isles (commatiding the entrance to the 
Bosporus) with ships of war. 

The v(;ry improljalile story ol 11 ns ))(‘ace, so derogatory to 
the honour of th(^ l\ing of Kings appears lo liav(' been invtmted 
in aft(‘r-times, within l(^ss tlian a century afh'r the death of 
('iuion, to (‘iihance that coniinander s military renown. Bishop 
Thirlwall (T. 11. (i. \'ol. Ill, dT-tS) distrusts it and says that the 
itKTt' sik'uce of Thue^didis on a) imporhud a transaction would 
he (‘uougli to t'oTuka' tlir wlioli' account oxtremely suspieious. 
Plutarch liinisilf nionlions tliat ( allisthenes denies that tla^ 
barbarian mad( an\' such terms. Dr. Louis Jl. Gny mentions 
that tlu' autlumliciiy of the tia-aty is highly doubtful. (M. M. V., 
Id8.) 

l\I(‘gahy.xus, satrap of Syria, revolted, but Artaxirxes accepted 
his submission on his own terms, and readmitted him into his 
friendship. 

Artaxerxes 1 Lougimanus died in B.C. d25 or 424 after a 
reign of 41 years. 

According to t he Old Testament it was in the reign of this 
king tliat K/ra, a patriotic scribe of prit^sily lineage, led a second 
colony of Babylonian Jews back to Jerusalem.* In B.C. 458 
he set out from Bab) Ion with a band of six thousand exiles, 
among whom were many of the priesthood, and came to Palestine 
having the knv of Chid ii^ his hand and armed wdth the following 
firman from the Gnait king :— 

“ Artaxtaxi's, King of kings, unto Ezra the priest, a scribe of the 
Jaw of the (jI(h1 of lu*aven, perfect peace and at such a time^ 
I make a decree, that all they of the people of Israel, and of 
bis priests and Levites, in my realm, which are minded of 
their owni frct‘ will to go up lo Jerusalem, go wdth thee* 
^ * * * And to carry the silver and gold, which the 
king and his counsellors have freely ottered unto the God of 
Israel, whose habitation is in Jerusalem. And all the silver 
and gold that thou canst find in all the province of Babylon^ 

Joiephui puti this event in the reign of Xerxes. 
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with the free will ofieriiig of the people^ and ol th(^ prieste, 
oftoring willingly for the house of their God which is in 
Jerusalem. * * * ♦ An<] whatsoovei’ more sliall bo need¬ 

ful f(n’ the house of thy God, which thou shalt have occasion 
to bestow, bestow it out of tlu* king’s treasure house. And 
I, ev(‘n I Ai’taxcrxcs the king, do make a decree to all the 
treasiuvrs which an‘ beyond the I'iver, that whatever Ezra the. 
pi'iest, the scrib(‘ ol tlu' law of tlu‘ God of heaven, shall 
!’('quire of you, it b(‘ done speedily ’’ 

During the reign ot this king tiie Jewish religion was 
definitely established and sanctioni'd b\ law in Jerusalem. The 
kings ciip-bearer and favourih* Xiduaijial] bt'ii 1 lekkt'h‘ja,h 
was made Tirshatha or governor ol JiuLia. Dy dinted iiuredible 
exertions he repaired th(' ruins ol Jc'riisaleiii within tlu‘ bried s[)ac*e 
of tifty-two days, in eo-ot)t‘ratioii wilii Ezia he also n'sloml 
the national institutions. 

Whilst bewailing tile eiioriiious mitjuilies ol iho Jle[)rews oi 
Jerusalem, Ezra oflcas the tollowing tribute ol gratitude to tlu* 
Pai’si kings W'e W(‘re liondiiaai , \t‘t our (iod hiith not tojsakeii 
us in our bondagis but hath ('Xttaided mere\ unto us in llu' siglit ol 
the kings of J\'rsia, to give' us a riwiving, to set up the house of our 
God and to rt'paii’ the d(*solations tlieri'of, and to givt us a W'all 
in Judah and m Jerusalem.*' 

Prof. Pogers (ih li. A. P., i.%S) is [Kafecdly right in his 
assertion that tlaav is no sound reason for believing that the 
favour shoW'ii to Nehemiah and the JoW’s w'as in any special way 
significant (d‘ the attitude^ of t)it‘ J\‘rsians to this oiu' pixiple. 
The following interesting obsiTvations of his are th(' outcome' of 
a correct judgment:—“Much lias sometimes been made of the 
anale)gies betwa^en Eeaoastrianism and Judaism, and the inierenee 
drawn that this accounts for tlie' favour shown to the Jews. The 
resemblances are te) be admitted, but far too much has been 
made e)f theau. It is nuudi meire preibable' that the Persians 
treated the Jews well because tlmy treated well all thc'ir suhje^ct 
peoples. We know the history ejf the Jews as we do not know 
the life of any other people in the empire save the Greeks. If 
we knew others so well, we sliould find that a settled policy of 
consideration for otlier peoples and races existed and found express- 
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ion whenever circumstances would permit. If nations rebelled, 
the strong arm was ready to reduce them, and the story of the 
war would hud mention, but many must have been the examples 
of the contrary method, when there wixs no question of force, 
but only of the exercise of the ordinar' functions of government 
and the ways of peace.” 

1 

VI. Xerxes IL 

^Vi'taxer XUS I was followed on the throne by his son Xerxes II, 
who, after a rei^^^n of forty-tiv(‘ days, was murdered when ho 
Wits drunk in a festivid by his hidf-brother Sogdianus 

VII. Sogdianus. 

Tlu! reign of Sogdianus histod for a little over six months 
whon ho was in Ins turn put to death by another brother, Ochus 
(Valiuka), satrap oi Hyrcania, who ascended th(‘ throne under 
tht‘ Lianit' of J)arius II (B.(\ 424 or 423). The Cireeks gave 
liini tho sobrifjuot of Xothos in roference to his being one of the 
seventeen illegitimate sons of Artaxerxes. 

VIII. Darius Ochus. 

Ochus liad married tlie infamous Parysatis,'' who had her 
hand in every plot in the palace. According to Ctesias she was 
his step-sister, and according to Deinon his aunt. 

His reign of nineteen years was characterized by constant 
rebellions, whieh, however, were all put down chiefly with the 
employment of gold, and tlie leaders were executed. 

PowcTful ariiiaments sent by Athens against Syracuse had 
met most disastrous emds (B.C. 413). She had lost the best 
part of her fleet and the choicest of her citizens. Not merely 
was the Athenian empire wholly lost, but Athens herself was 
defenceless. Tht' Persian king took advanage of her disaster, 
and sent orders to his satraps Tissaphernes (Cheher-khoreh) and 
Pharnabazus (Khoreh-Bcizd) to exact the overdue tribute from 
the cities of Asia Minor. 

* Opport derives this name from pant (Sanak. puru), much^ and shitit land, earth, thua 
iiiojiiiing * she who haa much land Some writers consider it identical with the modern 
Persian * Paria&d \ which means “ Fairy-born.” But its true derivation it from AV. Pata* 
Ishtit whic h meani ‘ Much beloved ' ' 
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Between Tissaphernes, on behalf of himself and the Great 
King and Chalkideiis, for Sparta and her allies, a treaty was 
concluded (B.G. 412), which Grote describes as a monstrous 
stipulation dishonourable and disadvantageous to the Greeks. It 
was worded as follows :— 

The Lacedemonians and their allies have concluded an 
alliance with the king and Tissaphernc^s on tlu^ f(41owing terms :— 

(1) Whatsoever territory's and cities th(' King holds or the 
forefathers of the King held shall belong to the King; and from 
these cities what('V("r money or anything e.ls(‘ camc' in for the 
Athenians shall he stopped by the King and th(‘ Laci'demonians 
and their alli(*s acting in common, to tlu' end that tb' Athenians 
shall receive neither money nor anything else. 

(2) And the war against tb‘ Athtniians shall be Av.igod in 
common by the King and the Tjaced<‘moniaus and their allies, and 
an end of the war against the Athenians is not to be mad(‘ I'XCM'pt 
with the consent of both parties, the King as well as th(‘ LacA'de- 
moniaiis and their allies. 

hSl If any revolt from the King, th(‘y shall l»e (niemies to both 
the Lacedemonians and their allies; and if any revolt from the 
Lacedemonians and their allies, they shall be enemies to the King 
in like manner. 

In the same year another compact of treaty and fritmdship 
was entered into by the Lacedemonians and their allies on thc' 
one hand and King Darius and his sons and Tissaphernes 
on the following terms :■— 

(1) Whatsoever territory and cities belong to King Darius 
or belonged to his father or their ancestors, against thc'sc shall 
neither the Lacedemonians nor their alluss go (*ith(*r for war or to 
do any harm; nor shall either the Tjacedemonians or their allies 
exact tribute from these cities. Nor shall King Darius or those 
over whom the King rules go against tbe Lacedemonians or their 
allies for war or to do any harm. 

(2) If the Lacedemonians or their allies have need of anything 
from the King or the King from thc Lacedemonians or their allies^ 
whatever they shall persuade one another to do, this shall be right 
for them to do. 

(3) The war against the Athenians and their allies both parties 
shall wage in common, and if they make peace, both shall make 

it in oommon. 
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(4) Whatsoever forces shall be in the territory of the King, 
on the summons of the King, shall be maintained at the expense 
of the King. 

(b) If any of the cities that have entered into this compact 
with th(‘ King shall go against the country of the King, the rest 
shall striv(“ tr) prevent this and aid the King to the extent of their 
power; and if any of those* who inhabit the King’s territory or 
any territory over which the King lias dominion shall go against the 
territory of th«^ Lacedemonians oi of their allies, the King shall 
striv(‘ to picv(‘nt tin's and give aid to the extemt of his power. 

Jj{it(‘r on, Tiss{i])iiernos subdued the towns along the coast 
and th(' only phu'es that reniaiiied to the Athenians in Ionia 
and (’aria in th(' beginning of B.C-. 411 were the ports of 
Halicarnassus and Notium nnd the islands of ('os, Samos and 
Lesbos. 

In tlie tliirteenth year of Darius’s reign, while Alexippidas 
was (‘plior at Lacedianon, a rt'vised convention was concluded 
in th(‘ plain of tlu‘ Meander by the Lticndemonians and their 
allies with Tissaphernes, Hieramenes, and the sons of Pharmaces 
resp(‘('ting th(‘ King’s affairs and those of the Lacedemonians 
and tlieir allic's. In this instrumemt, th(‘ terms whereof were as 
undtT, nothing was stiiiulated as to any territory except the 
contiiuait of Asia; hut (Irote ((L H. CL, Vol. V, 374) points out 
that, hy a di])l()matic finesst', tlie terms implied that this was 
not all the hai itory which he was entitled to claim. 

<L The King’s country, as much of it as was in Asia, shall 
he th(* King's; and concerniug his own country the King shall 
determiin* as lie pleases. 

<2'i Th(' Ijacedemonians and their allies shall not go against 
the country of the King to do any harm, nor the King against 
that of the Lac(‘demoiiians or their allies to do any harm. If 
any of tin* Lacedemonians 0]‘ their allies shall go with harmful 
int('nt against tlie country of the King, the Lacedemonians and 
thcii’ allies shall prevent it; ami if any from the King’s country 
shall go with harmlul intent against the Lacedemonians or their 
allies, the King shall prevent it. 

(3) Maintenance for the ships now present shall be. provided by 
Tissaphernes according to the compact until the King’s ships shall 
come: and the liacedemojiians and their allies, after the 
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ships arrive, shall be at liberty to maintain their own ships if 
they so wish. If, however, they desire to receive maintenance from 
Tissaphernes, he shall furnish it, but the Ijacedemonians and their 
allies, when the war ends, shall pay back to Tissaphernes whatever 
money they have received. 

(4) And when the ships of the King arrive, the ships of the 
Lacedemonians and their allies and those of the King shall wag(‘ 
war in common, according as it may seem In^st to Tissaphernes and 
to the Tjacedemonians and their allies. And if they wish to (‘iid 
the war with the Athenians, it shall be (*nded on the same footing 
for both. 

As the Samaritans were excluded by th(‘ Jews from 

religious fellowship, they had organized an ecclesiastical system 
of their own, making the tivt‘ books of Moses th(‘ standard of 
their faith and ritual, and rejecting all the' otlun* books of the 
Old Testament. They had also determint‘d to have a national 
temple of their own, rivalling that of J(‘rusalem. In the reign 
of Darius II a temple was accordingly raised by themi on Mount 
Gerizim, in the vicinity of Samaria, under th(‘ auspict‘s of 

Sanballat, governor of Samaria under the Pc^rsians. 

Darius died in 13.C. 404. He had the mortification of 
seeing in his last days the loss of tlie Egyptian satrapy througli 
a revolt headed by Amyrta^us II, who made himself a king. 
He is described as a monarch both weak and wicked, too much 
under the guidance of his wife Parysatis, who was a cruel and 
malignant woman. However, in the matter of nominating his 
successor he did not yield to her and appointed his eldest son 
Arsaces (Ashk) as heir to the throne, and not her favourite son 
Cyrus (Kurush), whom she wanted to be so nominated. 

IX. Artaxerxes II. 

On his enthronement Arsaces assumed the name of 

Artakhshir II (Artaxerxes II).* The Greeks gave him the 
sobriquet of Mnemon, on account of his wonderful memory. 

In his satrapy of Asia Minor prince Cyrus was secretly 

* Thrond-nAinet, or namet appropriated to royalty, were in uie among the Persians 
M Among other Eastern nations. To the olaes of royal names belongs the name 
Artiatrzai. (£. a, ad. IX, Yol n,64i).) 
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maturing his plans for wresting th(‘ crown from his hrothcir, ns 
he believed himself to he the riehtfiil succeRsor of his f:ith(T as 
born after th(‘ lather’s a,cc(‘ssion to th(‘ throne, (bllecding an 
army of a liundred thousand Asiatics and thirieiai thousand 
Greeks, lu' marched to l^abylon. i^rtaxerxcs (-onfronted liim 
at ('unaxa, about 50 miles from Ijahylon, with an minuaisi' army. 
^JUie Gre(fc of CJyrus mov(‘d forward with (juicicemvl and 

singing the ])a‘aa, and rout(*(l tlu^ k ft diA ision of tlio joyal ai niy, 
I^>ut (-yrus l)(‘ing slain, tli(‘ cam].a,igm whicli was a ukto (juarr('l 
betweim th(‘ two hrolluTs, ot'asi'd to htiv(' an o]).]Vrt. Jlis 
Asiatic soldiers retreattrl I'ortliwards and hiokc- np. dlit Greeks 
trausporte‘(l tliear e'am[) t(» tla* Ti,t;i is, wliieii tlie'y oeKs^ d by a 
bridge* laid ii])e)n tliirty-se ve‘n pontenais. I‘] oce-e'ding to Opis 
they ])asse‘d on to the* Le‘sse‘r Zah. and after’ ti\'e. days further 
march arrive'd at tlie' (he-ater Zah. Glenire'hus and his four 
gene*rals and twerit} (a)mpan\ ('<aiimand(*rs were* e-utica-d into 
the* te-nt of kissa[)h(‘rne*s and ara'e*ste(h and we're* Lrans])orte'd to 
Babylon and l)olie‘a(le*el. Ghe'irisopims and Xe'no[)hon took 
charge' e)i tlu' loaderless me'ii anel persevering tln’ough all 
eihstaede's hreeuglit the-m to the* Gre'ck maritime' city e)t dVape'zus 
Crrehi/ond) on the* ('oasl of the* Knxine. Tliis re'tre'at, whiedi 
Ooe'upie'd about one* ye'ar, is known as the* Th'treat of tiie* Te'ii 
Tliousand anel has fe'w [)aralle‘ls in tlie* histery of the- world. 
Xe'uophe)!! lias dosi rihe'd it hinise'lf in his Anabasis in his immitahle 
style*, 

Faireipe'an hislorians receml it as an im|)e)rtant re*sult eif the* 
famous ][('treat of the (^rer'ks througli the he'art of the Persian 
(unpire* that it re've'aled te) the Ch'oe'ks the* we'ak conditiem into 
which the* empire of (Cyrils and JDarius had lalle*n through the 
iiudliciericy ol some* e)f the* late*r kings. But in this ceinnerkiou 
the' folleiwiiig pe'rtiue*nt e^bse'rvatieuis eii Pr. Pkrn in Ghaptcr 1 
of (k A. H., Ve)k VI, (Pserve* atte'utieai 

" Cyrus' t'xpe'dilion has often Um^u re'garded as a preludi* 
of Ak'xandc'r’s, a view which Arrian emphasized wheni he 
took Xeueiphon's title*, Ajiabdsis. for his own h(K)k, and outdid 
the list of superlatives applk'd hy Xenophon to Cyrus 
with his own more eloquent list, in eulogy of Alexander. 
Cyrus te) Xenophon was as mueh the king hy natural right 


34 
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as Alexander to Aristotle: the forces of nature do homapfc 
to both. But the prelude must not be taken to mean too much. 
The march of the Ten Thousand, thonpjh a great feat of 
courage and endurance, was unfortunately useful to Isocrates’ 
propaganda against Persia; and Isocrates, to provti his con¬ 
tention that Persians were cowards (one figur(‘s Alexand(‘i‘ 
smiling over the Pane(j}{ricns), drew a picture which has 
coloured much of literature since—a pioiun' of 6(X)(.) men. 
th(‘ scum oi (ii-e(‘C(*, dcd'eat.ing the wholi* striaigtli ot Asia, 
till Artaxerxes in despair betook liimst'll' to tri'achery, 
X)referring to face the gods rather t lian the (irtM‘lc<, and (‘\(‘n 
so failed, and the dOOO jrturne(l home in giTater ,-ocurity 
than many a fiiendly cmlassy. It is barely r\(*n th«‘ con¬ 
ventional half-tiutb. (\ius marcdied iilnic'^t tht* uhole 
time through friendly territcay or desort ; he va- defoated 
by an army quite* uniepies« iitative of PeisiaV siniigth; 
onlj^ about half of the Greeks got back to Byzantium ; and 
Xfuiophon, vc'iy honestly, n-cords their tear of the cavalry 
of a singh^ satrap. As tin* (Greeks on their retre^at \\'e‘re 
never attacke'd in earnest by a Pensian army, that r»*lreat 
no mon* provt'd Persia helph‘ss than the* tl(*struetion ol the 
great Atln'uian (‘xpeditioii to the Ik‘lta had jiroved her 
invincible. Cyrus made* men fe<*l that Persia had be'cornc^ 
iiccesH}h]i^ \ but her O'al w»*akness. the fact that her land 
system could not ])rodu('(‘ inf.intry capai)le of facing (.xre'i'k 
hoplites, had long been known. From the military point 
of view, the position a« b(‘tween Greek inlantry and J^*i’sian 
caivalry in Asia wa.-, at host, ind(‘cisiv(*; and the. ora* lesson 
taught by Cyin.^’ expedition was that no om* m'ed hope to 
coiuiaei’ Pc'isia without a cavalry forc(‘ veiy dillt'jcnt from 
any which Grci'.ce had y<'t envisag(;d. That was the lesson 
which Alexander was to apply.’' 

(’yrus possessed considc^rtibh' atdivity aiidbi’avery and a strong 
will. X(‘no[)hon deseribc's liini as th(‘ kinglitst and tla^ most 

worthy to ruh‘ of all tlu*. Persians who havt‘ ruled sinc(^ tht‘ 

elder Cyrns, acc'ordiiig to the ooncurrtmt testimony of all who 

are reputed to have known him. (K. H. A. P., 212.) Grotu 
estimates his ability as supcTior (W'eii to Clyrus the Grtnit. 

It is unprofitable to start (conjectures as to what might 
have been. Still the Parsis cannot but bemoan tliat fate 

should have decreed that Artaxerxes should survive and Cyrus, 
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who hjid tho ability to restore the rudely shaken Parsi empire 
to its prifuitive ((lory and power, should fall on the field. 

As Sparta had helped Cyrus with a body of ho})]ites, there 
was now a rupture between her and Persia. 

Athens made alliance with Persia and tlu' c.oiiibimd ^thenian 
and Persian fleets (*onimanded 1 y Piiauiabazus, with his Athenian 
jidmiral (Jonoie defeated the Spartan llet ^ under I^eisander at 
Cnidus (Jkd dhl). Alore thari hall lla; Spartan ships were 
tak(in or destroyed, dda two \'ietorit)Ur> (-onirnanders saikd from 
or](‘ port to anotlau’ in Uh' zl'ieyaji sea to expo] the Ijacedemonian 
harinosts and put an mkI to tho eiin)in‘v)f Sparta. In 898 dese(‘nts 
were made ii{)on the eoast oi ilie i’eloponnesus and th(Msland of 
( ytlieia Wil^ seized. The a'ppearama' of a Ttasian satrap with 
a Persian ih'et as master ol the; Pelopoiinc'sian sea and the Saronic 
(iiilf was a phenomenon astounding to the Greek eyes and a 
nadaneholy ])roof, as Grote points out, of the degree to which 
l^an-Hellenic jiatriotism had hiaui stilled by the Peloponnesian 
War and the Spartan empire. (G. JI. G., Vol. VI, 471.) 

The fortifications of Piraais and the Tjong Walls connecting 
Athens with that port were rebuilt witii Persian money. 

Sparta was in a consternation and sued for peace with 
Persia, stmdiug Antalkidas, an artful and dtwterous man of 
winning ways, as envoy for this piirpos(‘. Sho offered to abandon 
to the Great King all thi‘ Gn‘ek cities in Asia requiring nothing 
more' than ahsoluie autonomy for all the islands and the Greek 
cities in gtnieral. The hist lU'gotiations came to nothing. 
Eventually, in VAj. 887, after Antalkidas had spent some time 
at Susa, agiTHMiunit was r(‘aclied, not by a treaty but by the 
following edict of the Great King, wiiich was brought down, along 
with Antalkidas, by Tiribazus, tlie satrap of Western Armenia, 
who later was put in charge of the army :— 

“King Artaxerxes thinks it just that the cities in Asia and the 
inlands of Clazomena'^ and Cy])riis shall belong to him. 
He thinks ii. .fust also to leave all the other Hellenic cities 
autonomous—botli small and groat—except Lemnos, Imbros and 
Skyros, which arc to belong to Athens, as they did originally. 
Should any parties refuse to accept this peace, I will make 
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war upon th(>iri, along with those wlio arc of tlu^ saints mind, 
hy laud as well as by sea, with ships and with moiu'y/* 

This ro 3 "al firman Tiribazus read out to the envoys of the 
fTreek cities, whom he had summoned into his presence at Sardis 
for th(3 purpose, after showing to tlieni th(3 Great Kings seal. 
All the states yielded to the King s threat and siihscribed to the 
Peace, which is known as the Pt‘a<3e of Antalkidas and also by 
the more appropriate name of the King's Peace. It was inscribcnl 
on Slone tabltits, whi(;h were placed as permanent r(‘cx)rds in the 
temples of tlu' (h’euk caties, as widl as in the Olympian, l^ithian 
and other common sanctuark's. Th(‘ goal which Xerxes 1 ha/1 
failed to uhtain was now sinairc'd. I’Jie will ol tlu' (iri'at i\ing 
was law in Greece. As Grote ohstaves (G. 11. (1.. X’ol. Ml, 
while this peace or convention, which on the vt'r\ taec* of it was 
a pert'iuptory inandaU', was to tlu* I\‘rsian iiionan'h a glorious 
trophy, to all Pan-Hidlenic patriots it ^\as the deepest di>grace 
and insult. This was a great blow to Ihilenie pride, but the 
Persian rule was far from hurden^onn', and the Gna'k eities 
in Asia Minor aceept(‘d it w'ithoiit demur or regret, sine-e it 
promised them Jiheity oi interna) adiiiinistiation and great 
Commercial advantage.s, whicii thc^y did not enjoy iiiuka' tlie 
paramountcy ui eitlaa' Atlums or Sparta. 

Kvagoras. wlio w^a^ a scion ol tlu^ laiTiily of diaicca', to 
which thi‘ throne of Salauiis. ijj the island of (’^^priis, b(dong(‘d 
of immemorial right. In a hold coup sr‘i/(‘d tlu' Ihroiu', displacing 
the ] hojni(aau iisai’])(a Ahdeinon. lie made the eonipk'te 
H(dleni/ation of (hpjiis tiie ohjoet of his life, and from P.G. 31)1 
stood in open hostiliG to Fersin. He mark' an alliaiu-e with 
Athens, wlio sent two small s(juadr()ns to his aid (P>.G. 389 and 
387). brom Achoris (Jiakar), king of KgN pt, la* got lavish gifts 
of corn a,s well as munitions oi war, ships and money, and from 
llekatomnus. wlio liad sncct‘(dc‘d TissaphcTnes in th(‘ satrapy of 
Garia, h(‘ r('(ieiv(M a secrc^t pn^sent of monc'y. He rapidly made 
hims(3]f master of nearly th(^ wiiole island, and sailing across to 
Phoenicia, stormed and took Tyrc^ and extc^nded his revolt to 
Cilicia and to Iduma;a. On conclusion of the peace of Antalkidas 
Aitaxerxes set alx)ut to subdue the rebel chiefs and despatched 
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an army to Cyprus. Evagoras had the better ef the Persians 
in several small engagements. But his fleet was defeated 1^ 
the Persian admiral Glos off Citium, and he was shut up in 
Salarnis, and eventually was obliged to submit (RC. 380). Hje 
was allowed to retain Salarnis with the title of king, subject to 
the payment of an annual tribute and the stipulation that as 
king he obeyed the king of Pc^rsia when he commanded. His 
high hopes wcTe shattered, and Cyprus lost for sixteen hundred 
years the chance of playing a part in history. (G. N. C. G. H., 105.) 

Th(‘ Cadusians, a warlike' tribe' inhabiting the tract (the 
inexlt'rn Gilan) l)e'twee'n tlie Albdrz range and the Caspian, having 
redulled, Artaxe'rxes inarclu'el against thenn with a considerable 
force'. The.' giie'rilla ta<‘tics of the (Jadusians much harassed the 
royal troops. TiriUizns rontrivc'd to play off one', against another 
tlu'ir two kings wlm o(.*cui)ied different camps. Both sent 
embassie's to Artaxe'rxe'> e)ffermg their heanage. Terms were 
arrange.^ and the Persian army intnrned home. 

After tiirowing off ihe Persian ye>ke' in the reign of Darius 
NoIIkj.^, for several years Egypt had maintained her independence. 
Determiiieel to win back this counti’y, Artaxerxes despatched a 
large; expeelitioii ery force under Pharnabazus and Iphicrates, 
till' most famous Athenian gene'ral whase; services the king hud 
procui\;d troUi Athens. 

The' llee't force'd tiie Mcndesiaii mouth of the Nile and the 
line of de'tences was pierced. The way lay o])i'n southward to 
Memphis, whicli e^ould ha\e been take'ii if befeae the Egyptian 
army could mobilise' rharnaliazus harl marched e)n to that capital, 
as he was advised by Iphicrates to ele). But he was distrustful 
of liis Greek mercenarie-; and procrastinated, and the Nile 
liaving begun to rise' and flood the Delta with the approach of 
summer, the invaders had hurriedly to retreat without achieA'ing 
anything (B.C. 374). 

In 37‘2 Sparta sent Antalkidas once more to Susa to procure 
from the Great King both pecuniary aid and an edict prescribing 
the terms on which the hostilities then existing in Hellas should 
cease, and Persian envoys accordingly came to Greece requiring 
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the belligerents to desist from war. B'ive y(^ars later Thebes sent 
Pelopidas and Ismenais as envoys to Susa and obtained an edict 
declaring Messene autonomous and independent of Sparta and 
Aiiipipholis a free and autonomous city, directing Athens to lay 
up her ships ot war than in active service, and declaring Tliebes 
the head city of Greece, any city refusing to follow her headship 
being menacc^d with instant compulsion by Persian forc'-e. A yi^^iir 
after this, envoys from Athens ap[)roached the king and secured 
an edict more in her favour than former ones (B.CJ. In 

Hellas tlie will of the i^irsi emperor was siiprcune. 

During the closing years of Artaxerxes' rc'ign, st’vc^ral satraps 
one after another revolted. Tlu' disturlH‘(l condition of tlie empire 
imboldened Zedhor (Tachos), Pharaoli of Kgypt, with ihv aid of 
Agesilaus, king of Sparta, to mak(‘ an ('Xp(‘dition against the 
Persian forces in Phoenuua, but he was forced to iiasttai hack to 
his own country as two pretenders had aristai tluuH' in his absence. 
The revolts of the satraps wc^re somehow or other all |)ut down. 

Artaxerxes htid a peactd'ul death in ID’. 358 at the lulvanced 
age of ninety-four year.^ and after a reign ot forty-six y(‘ars. 
Greek writers describe him as mild in demeanour and affectionate 
and generous in disposition. Wh(‘n his army was on tiw, marc.h 
he used often to march on foot at tht‘ liead of his soldiers from 
twenty-five to fifty miles a day, clad in his imperial dress, with 
a bow and (juiver borne on his shoukkas and a shii'ld suspi‘nd(‘d on 
one arm. He was fondly attached to liis (jiietm Statira, who 
fully reciprocated his love, but in otlaT resjiects his domestic 
life was far from happy, its chief cursi' being tlu (tnu‘l naturtal 
(jueen mother Parysatis. 

From the inscription on the bases of the columns at Susa 
we learn that the ajjaddnd of Darius at Susa was burnt down 
by fire in the reign of Artaxerxes 1 and restored by Artaxerxes 
II. The words of this inscription have been read and interpreted 
by the Western savants as meaning that the last-named moniirch 
has done the work of restoration, “ by the grace of Adra MazdSi, 
Anaihita, and Mithra ” and invokes this triad to protect him 
from all evil and not to attack or destroy his work. They consider 
this inscription an interesting one inasmuch as they find that 
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this is the first time that Anaihita and Mithra are mentioned 
and invoked by an Achaomenian kin^. Fiirthi^r, they mention 
that Aitaxerxes II had established statues of Anaihita every¬ 
where : and this they do on the authority of a Greek writer 
who says that this king was the first wiio madii the statue of 
Venus Anaihita—in Babylon, Susa, and Ekbatana, and taught 
lier worship to the* Persians, the IVictrians, and the {)e()p](i of 
Danias and Sardis. Sir d. Modi, iiowevia*, wai'ns ns that tia^ 
ren(l(Ting of tiiat portion of ^rtax(Txes inscription whieli is 
])()inted out as rcdiTring to tliis si]l)je('t is not (•ertain. reading 

of till' inscri[)tion as L'i\cn by Spiegel is ^'Ananata uta Mithra 
vaslnia Aura7}iazdaltii ajiadfnia adain aJe ututvam Auramazdd, 
Anahata uta Mithra vidia j>dduv'\ and iii^ rendia’ing otitis 
this: Durdi J)io Gnade von Auramazda, habe ich Anahita 
und Mithra in diesen Palast gesetzt? Auramazda, Anahita und 
Mitlira in('>gen inich sehutzen, ” i.e,, “ B> the favour of Aurtlinazda 
I have put Anahita and i\litlira in this Palac'c. May Aura- 
uiazda, Analiita and ]\litlira protect me.” Spiegel puts a mark 
of (jiiestion after tlie word gt‘sdzt\ i,e,, -put’, thus showing that 
h(‘ lias some doubts about his intiTpretation of the sentence. 
Tolnian gi\(‘s tlu* sain(‘ reading and translatc^s '‘Analmta and 

Mitlira.l)y Hit' grac(‘ of Aurama/xia tlie building I made; 

let Aarama/da, Anaiiata and Mithra, protexd me.” Weissbach 
aaid Jtang's iH'ndiTing is similar and does not point clearly to 
statues. Dr. i\Iodi says tliat thus we see that the inscription 
do(*s not pbint to the installation of the images of Anahita and 
Mithra. }1(‘ thinks that what was really meant by the king 
s(‘t‘ms to be that hi' had patronized and helped some sptx'ial 
glorific^ation of the ^'azals Anahita and Mithra, and perhaps 
specially foundcxl temples in honour of these yazatas, just as 
we have fir(‘-temples in India, sptx^ially connected with Vrahran 
(I3ehram), the 20th yazat, and known as Atash-Behra,m, so, ther(‘ 
may bi‘ some special t(‘mples connected with the names of 
Aurlhita and Mithra. (See Mcxlis monograph on Idol Worship, 
M. Mem. 1\, 143-4.) 

It was left for an unassuming Parsi priestly scholar, tht' 
late Krvad Meherjibai P. Miidon, to point out, and clear up, the 
misconception of Western scholars in regard to this inscription. 
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The following explanation is taken from his monograph on the 
Grathas and the Avesta in M. ]\1. V., 551-2:—“ In the cuneiform 
inscriptions of Artaxerxes ]\Inemon, mcmtioii is made' of Anahata, 
which word we are^ told to accc^pt as a corrupt form of Ardvisiira. 
This is certainly a tall order. In tlu' insea’iptions the actual words 
used are Afframazd/i aiiahata uto Mitlira vidm pdtuv, wliicli 
means ‘ ^lay AlulramazdA. anahata; as well as ^lithra prot(‘('t 
me.’ H(Te anahata is (‘vidently a,u adjectivt' (jualifying Ahuia 
Mazda, otherwise th(‘ conjunction uta (‘as well as') would hav(‘ 
been placed befoia' analiata also, if analiata was a proper naiiK' 
of a different Yazata. It is an admitU'd fact that ^lazdayasnan 
Iranians never worsiiip])ed idols and that sonu' of the Aclauaiii^' 
Ilian kings when they con(]uei‘(‘d idolatrous countru's ac tually 
broke some* eif their cherished idols. Ao doubt wi* find s( vc'ial 
foreign gexls seailptured on rocks, dev, with tin* inscri])tioiis ot 
the Iranian kings and also without the mscriptieais. It is 
the^reby intended to coiivew a doubl(‘ uu'aniiig • the* seul[)tur('s 
mean (1) that tlu^se kings con(jUt*red tlu* countries repinsente'd 
by the differ(*nt sculptureal gods, and (2) that tliosc* gods w(‘i’e 
pe)wer!ess against them. In oik* of tin* sculptures a foreign 
god erroiK*ously sup[)ose'd by some to be* the* form of a k'ravashi 
is she)wn with the* figures of Darius whe) is praying be'iore lire*, 
which e*vidently seems te) me*an that the* ge)d stanels in tlie* sea'vie-e 
e)f Darius. In erne* of the*se sculptiu’e*s we e*ven find a king 
she)wn as slaying a seccalle'd ge>el.' 

In an inscription e)f Artaxe*rxe*s III, seni e)f Arta\e*rxt‘S II, 
Ahilramazda and Mitlira are alenie inve)ke‘d for pe)rte'e*tie)n and ne)t 
Anahita, which fact geies te) su[)pe)rt Madon’s ^’ie•ws that the* 
aforesaid inscription e)f Artaxerxe‘s II r(*fe*rs te) Ahuramazda and 
Mithra emly, and neit te) the Yazad Anahita alse). 

In thei inscriptions eif Darius and Xe*rxes th(*re is no mention 
miide e)f Mithra. Witli them Ahilrflmazda is always the supreme 
Baga (Gexl). Freim this Dr. d. M. Dnvala (*.e)ncludes that prohably 
the cult e)f Mithra was even cancellt'd freim the* religion e)f the* first 
Achaeanenides and was intrexliiced by thea'r successors freim 
popular beliefs. (IJ. A. V. I. A., 13; U. (). K. P., 17.) 

In the beginning of 1932 Mr. C. J. Gadd, of the British 
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Museum, anuounced the discovery by Mr. A. W. Davis, British 
Vice-Consul at Rosht, in Persia, of a new series of tri-lingual 
inscriptions on the face of one of the royal rock-tombs of Persepolis. 
Archaeologists believe Jthis tomb to be the sepulchre of Artaxerxes 
II. A colonnaded platform over fifty feet 'ong is cut out of the rock 
high alM)ve the ground and displays the entrance to the royal 
sepulchre, at its c(*ntre. Above the colonnade is carved an 
enormous r(!]i(if of the Great King worshipping Ahhra Mazd4, 
standing for this purpose on a gigantic throne, which is itself 
supporhd by two rows of figures which represent the thirty 
different nationalities ov(T whom he ruled. In the two friezes 
which run abov(' their he;ids Mr. Davis has discovered tri-lingual 
inscriptions which d(‘tail tlu; r;w.e of eacih supporting figure. (K. I. 
H. of 7-2-193'2, p. 21; art. “ Achaemenian History,” I. L. Q,, 
January-April 1932, p. 105.) 

X. Abtaxebxes III. 

.\rtaxerxes II h:td three sons, Darius, Ariaspes, and Ochus 
by his wife Statira. The first had been executed on the charge 
of hatching a plot for the assassination of the king. The second, 
whom Ochus had terrified by declaring that he was to be put to 
ignominious death on the suspicion of his complicity in the plot, 
had taken his own life to avoid the disgrace. Ochus ascended 
the throne with the title of Artaxerxes HI (B.C. 358). He 
disgraced the comioeucement of his regal career by the assassi¬ 
nation of a number of his kinsmen and the principal persons about 
the court, together with their wives and children. 

About B.O. 351 he led in person an expedition against 
jjgypt, which had been making herself a thorn in the side of 
Persia during half a century, fostering sedition in various parts 
of the empire and aiding rebellious satraps and states. The 
expedition failed and he lost a part of his army. This failure 
was the signal for other revolts. Phoenicia and Cyprus took up 
arms and declared their independence. Idrieus, the vassal prince 
of Caria, reduced Cyprus with the aid of the Athenian Phocias 
and 8,000 mercenaries. But Belesys, satrap of Syria, and 
Mazreus, satrap of Cilicia, who were detailed to repress the 
Phoenician rebellion, were put to flight by Tabnit (Tenues), king of 
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Sidon, with the aid of Greek troops in the pay of Nektanebo, 
king of Egypt. 

Ochus soon afterwards took personal command of the 
operations against Sidon. Tabnit lost courage, and according to 
tradition, sought to make his own life safe by surrendering the 
town and delivering up a hundred of the leading citizens into the 
Great King’s hands (345 or 344 B.C.). These hundred men were 
executed and Tabnit himself was hanged. The Sidonians, fearful 
of the wrath of Ochus, burnt all their ships, houses, and themselves 
in a great pyre. 

The Jews, who along with the Phamicians and the Cypriots 
had bid for freedom, were adequately chastised. 

Ochus now made a renewed attempt to reconquer Egypt. 
The expeditionary force was divided into three corps, at the 
head of which was placx'd one Persian and one Greek general. 
Pelusium and Bubastis fell, and king Nekhthorehbe (Nektanebo 
II) lied, with his treasures to Ethiopia, and Egypt was reor¬ 
ganized as a Persian province (B.C. 342). This terminated the 
Sebennyte or XXXth dynasty of the kings of Egypt, the last 
of the native dynasties. Ochus and his two successors form 
the XXXIst dynasty of Egypt, which lasted for nine years as 
under, until the conquest of the Persian empire by Alexander:— 

Ochus (in his twentieth year) ... 2 years 

Arses ... 3 years 

Darius ... 4 years 

The reconquest of Egypt once more established Jind greatly 
eiilianced the prestige of Persia. The Greek states vied with 
one another to secure the Great King’s favour, and other poten¬ 
tates hastened to offer their allegiance. The king’s generals 
Memnon and Mentor once more brought the whole of Asia Minor 
under Persian supremacy. The last six years of Ochus’s reign 
formed a period of vigorous and successful administration, and 
Eawlinson sees no ground for the assertions of certain writers 
that, after the reduction of Egypt, Ochus withdrew to his seraglio 
where he passed his days in sensual pleasures, and that Mentor 
and Bagoas kept him in complete dependence. 

However, as a Persia’s ill luck would have it, palace intrigues 
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beoailie so serious that Bagoas, who is described by Diodorus as a 
wicked and beastly fellow, saw his own safety in murdering the king, 
whose mind his rivals at court had prejudiced against him. He 
poisoned Ochus and put the latter’s youngest son Arses (Arsh) on 
the throne (B.C. 387). Ochus s death at this juncture was a 
most unfortunate thing for the empire, for had his rule continued 
longer he would have by his excellent statesmanship and bravery 
been able so to consolidate and strengthen it that it would not have 
succumbed when Alexander’s Macedonians invaded it. Evidently 
Persia was fallen on evil days. 

XL Darius III. 


Bagoas, the wicked king-maker, i)ut king Arses and his 

infant children to death, 
and sot up a collateral, 
Dara (Darius III) Codo- 
mannus,* on the throne. 

This the last of the 
Achaemenian emperors was 
most beautiful in person, 
brave, generous, and of a 
most amiable disposition. 
According to some chro¬ 
niclers he was a great 
grandson of Darius II, 
and according to others 
he was not of the royal 
line and in his youth had 
served as a courier. As we 
have seen in our account 
of the Peshd&.dian kings, 
Daria. Ti:, Codomaana,. Firdausi makes him the 

son of King Darab and a brother of Alexander the Great by 
another wife. 



He took up the reins of the Persian empire in B.C. 336, the 
same year in which Alexander, who was destined to terminate 

• Rogers points out that this king receives the name Codomannus only in Justin, and 
as it would appear, incorrectly, yet this has passed into most histories and handbooks, 

(R. a A. P., 262 .) 
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the glorious dynasty which Cyrus the Great had founded, 
ascended the thorne of Macedonia. 

In B.C. 338 at the synod of the Greek states at Corinth, 
Philip II, King of Macedonia, was solemnly declared the Hege¬ 
mon or Captain-General of the Hellenes against the Great 
King of Persia. But the attack on that kingdom was delayed 
by the assassination of Philip at ^Egae, the ancient capital of 
Macedonia, in the spring of 330. In the course of the festivities 
arranged for the celebration of the wedding of Kleopatra (his 
daughter by his wife the fierce witch-woman Olympias) with 
Alexander, the King of Epirus, the brother of Olympias, and 
therefore the uncle of the bride, whilst Philip was about to enter 
a theatre, already crowded with spectators, one of his guardsmen, 
Pausanias, in revenge, it is said, for having given him no rt^dress 
in respect of an outrage of a revolting character iiidicded on 
him by Kleopatra s uncle Attains, rushed on Philip and struck 
him down with a sword. 

Alexander III succeeded his father Philip. He was horn 

in the summer of BX^ 356 and 
was only twenty when he camc' 
to the throne. Immediately 
upon his accession he got him¬ 
self recognised, at a congress of 
the League states at Corinth, 
as Captain-General in the place 
of his father. 

Dara sent an envoy to Macedon 
to bring the customary tribute. 
Alexander curtly told the envoy 
to tell his master “ when Philip 
had no children his hens used 
to lay golden eggs, but from the 
time that his son Alexander has 
^ been born, they have become 
barren and do not lay eggs any 
Alexander the Great. longer. NoW I wiU gO thither 

in person and will take the tribute from thee which until now 
thou hast received from my father'*. 
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Early in the sprin^^ of 334 Alexander mustered his army 
between Pella and Amphipolis, and then crossed the Hellespont. 
The lU’my comprised 32,000 infantry, including- 12,000 IMacedo- 
nian veterans, and over 5,000 horsemcm and was accompanied by 
a number of men of letters, historians, geographers, botanists, 
and oth(T scientific nam, siadi as (Jallistluaies of Olynthus, 
Anaxarchus, Aristobuliis, Onesicritus, and Ptokany. (R. H. A. P., 
270.) 

The P(Tsian naval armam<‘nt was supialor to that of Alex¬ 
ander and could have succt'ssfully r(‘sist(Hl tlu‘ landing of the 
eni'iny’s army. But the Persuins confident of their own personal 
bravery dc^cided upon a piU'hed battle on land, in which they could 
crush the invading army. 3'iu‘ ikasian leaders massc'd their < avalry 
on tlu'ste(‘p !)ank of the knv(‘r Granicus, ])iit llu' Grcak nierce- 
nari(;s behind thcaii, and waiU‘d tor the enem}'. Taking up a position 
on the eastcaai side of the Granicais, Alexander crossed that river 
unopposed. The Persians resisted his further advance, but 
Alexander intlict('d on tluan a great defeat. The Persian soldiers 
armed only with javelins were unequally matched with Alexander’s 
heavy cavalry, who (except the lancer) used short spears. (C. A. 
H., Vol. VI, 3G2.j 

The classical writers estimate tlie Persian loss at 20,000 foot 
and one (u* two thousand horse. Aristotle puts the Macedonian 
loss at 34 men only, and Arrian at 115. 

The Persian k^aders distinguished themselves by considerable 
gallantry, and a number of them fell on the field. Among these 
were Mithridates (MeherdAit), the soirin-law, and Pharnakes, the 
brother-in-law, of the king, iMithrobarzanes (Meher-Burzin), 
satrap of Cappadocia, Rhcnsakes, tSpithridates, Atizyes, Niphhates, 
Petines, and other scions of nobility. 

After this battle there remained no held army to oppose 
Alexander, who overran Lydia, Ionia, Caria, Lycia, Parnphylia, 
Pisidia, and Phrygia, besieged and took Miletus, Halicarnassus, 
Marmareis, and Sagalassas, and received the submission of 
Dascyleiurn, Sardis, Ephesus, Magnesia, Tralleis, the Lycian 
Telrnisseis, Pinara, Xanthus, Patara, Phaselis, Side, Aspendus, 
Cela3nae and Gordium. (B. A. M., Vol. IV, 550.) 
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At Sardis Alexander s progress could have been successfully 
resisted or at least effectively interrupted. Its citadel, built on a 
lofty and steep hill and triply fortified, was considered impreg¬ 
nable and might with ease have been held against the Macedonians. 
But such was the good fortune of Alexander that its governor 
Mithrines surrendered without a blow and went over to Alexander 
with his garrison and treasure. For this treasonable act the cause 
assigned is the terror inspired among the Persians by the result 
of the battle of Granicus. (G. H. G., Vol. VIII, 319; B. P., 142.) 
But it is more probable that Mithrines went over to Alexander 
under the belief that he had a better right to the empire than 
Darius as the senior son of the last king and natural heir. 

Alexander reached Gordium, the chief caty of Phrygia, abont 
February or March 333. It was here that he performed the 
exploit which has become proverbial ?is the cutting of the Gordian 
knot. In its citadel there was preserved the waggon of Gordius, 
the first king of Phrygia, the yoke of which was lashed to the 
pole by cornel-bark in a singularly complicated knot. An oracle 
had declared that for him who could untie it was reserved the 
empire of the world. When Alexander went up to see it, he was 
perplexed and cut it asunder with his sword.Every one accept¬ 
ed this as the solution of the problem. During the night there 
was a storm of thunder and lightning, which was taken as signi¬ 
fying the assent of the gods to Alexander’s title to the lordship of 
the world. 

Meanwhile Memnon, who was appointed by Darius comman¬ 
der-in-chief of the fleet and the coast, was pursuing his strategical 
plan of carrying the war into Greece and Macedonia. He wanted 
to raise Greece against the Macedonian yoke and force Alexander 
to quit Asia and return home. 

He gained possession of Chios and sailed to Lesbos, where 
four out of the five cities declared in his favour. The fifth, My- 
tilene, which contained a Macedonian garrison, held out. Memnon 
blockaded it by sea and land, but during the operations he was 
seized with an illness and died (B.G. 333). The death of this 

• W. VI. Tarn doubts the genuinenees of this famous story, which, he says, is poorly 
attMted aud hardly even expreuei Alexander’s character. (C. A. H., Vol. V, 866.) 
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Rhodian general, the ablest and best of the generals of Darius, 
was a great blow to the Persian cause, especially as there was 
no one left to pursue his plan of carrying the war into the 
enemy’s country, 

Darius resolved to abandon Memnon’s policy of defence by 
sea and to take offensive measures by land. From various 
parts of the empire he had gatheied a considerable force. 
A battle took place near Tarsus, on the banks of the Issus, in 
the province of Cilicia. He sustained a severe defeat and his 
wife, mother, two daughters,* and a son fell into the victor’s 
hands (B.C. 333). The Mncedonian loss in killed was 300 foot 
and 150 horse. The Persian loss is estimated at 100,000 foot 
and 10,000 horse. On the face of thenj, tnese figures are 
untrustworthy. 

Among the Persian nobles who fell were Arsames, 
Rheomithres and Sabakes. Mahaffy (M. Al. E., 23) says that 
at Issus, too, the Persian grandees showed a loyalty equal to 
any instance in the days of mediaeval chivalry, and sacrificed 
their lives freely in defence of their king. 

Alexander despatched Parmenio to attack Damascus, which 
was surrendered by the governor without resistance, and 
considerable treasure was ac^quirt^d as booty. 

The victor did not pursue Darius, his immediate objective 
being Phoenicia, the conquest of which would have the conse¬ 
quence of seriously crippling the Persian sea-power. At Marathus, 
in Phoenicia, envoys came to him with a letter from Darius 
asking him as king to king to release his mother, wife and 
children, and offering friendship and alliance. To this letter 
he sent the following characteristic reply :— “ By the grace of 
the gods I have been victorious, first over your satraps, next 
over yourself. I have taken care of all who submit to me, and 
made them satisfied with their lot. Come yourself to me 
also, as to the master of all Asia. Come without fear of suffering 
harm; ask me, and you shall receive back your mother and wife, 

• Tarn (Tb., 369) aayw that later writers never tired of embroidering the theme of 
Alexander’s treatment of these ladies, and adds the sarcastic remark that their praise 
of what be did throws a dry light on what he wai expected to do. 
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and anything else which you please. When next you write 
to me, however, address me not as an equal, but as lord of 
Asia and of all that belongs to you; otherwise I shall deal with 
you as a wrong-doer. If you intend to contest the kingdom 
with me, stand and fight for it, and do not run fiway. I shall 
march forward against you, wherever you may be.” (G. II. G., 
Vol. VIII, 350.) 

Tyre, tiie chief city of Phrenicia and the metropolis of 
the commerce of the world, offered n stubbo’n r(^sistanc(\ but 
fell after a prolonged siege of seven months (duly 332). The 
bulk of the frciemen perished fighting, while 2000 of them who 
survived were hanged on th(‘ sea-shor(‘ by ord(T of Alc'xajider. 
The females, children and slaves, to the immb( 0 ’ of thirty- 
thousand, were sold as slaves. 

Before Tyre fell, Alexander received another letter from 
Darius, offering a thousand talents and the cession of all the 
lands to the west of the Euphrates as ransom for his family and 
proposing that Alexander should take one of his daughters in 
marriage so that thenceforth he might b(‘ his kinsman and 
friend. To this letter the proud victor sent the following 
answer :—“ All your money and territory are already mine and 
you are tendering to me a. part in place of the whole. If I 
choose to marry your daughter, I will marry her whether you 
lik(‘ it or not. Cbme hither to me, if you wish to obtain from 
me an act of friendship.” (Ib., 305.) 

Judina and Samaria yielded to Alexander without resistance. 
The strongly fortified town of Gaza which held out was laid 
siege to. Three times the counigeous Gazaejins, under the 
command of Batis, a brave eunuch, repulsed the assaults of the 
Macedonians. At the fourth assault the town fell. The brave 
garrison fought to the last and was killed to a man. The 
valorous governor, Batis, taken prisoner, was brought, all covered 
with wounds and dirt, before Alexander, who mercilessly 
ordered his feet to be bored and brazen rings to be passed 
through them, after which the naked body of the brave man, 
who was still alive, was tied with cords to the tail of a chariot 
which the heartless Alexander himself drove at full speed, 
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dragging the body of his unfortunate victiih. This inhuman 
proceeding, which the Macedonian army applauded with 
triumphant shouts and jeers, Grote describes as the product of 
Homeric reminiscences operating upon an infuriated and vindic¬ 
tive temperament, standing out in respect of barbarism from all 
that we r(3a<l respecting the treatraemt of conquered towns in 
antiquity. 

After sov(ui days’ march Alexander reached Pelusium, the 
frontier fortrc'ss of Egypt. Tlie governor offered no n^sistance and 
opeiied its gate's to iiim. Meiiiphis, the* capital, was also surrend¬ 
ered, with all its tu'a.sure, hy tiu* satrap Mazakes, withemt a blow. 

Opposite'to tli(‘ iskind ^>1 idia.re)s, in the village of Ithacotis, 
Alexander laid the femndation of the' city of Alexandria., which 
was destineal to he eme^ of tlie' gr<‘atest cities of all time. 

Marching thre-agh tlie sandy desert, Alexander paid a visit 
to the temrde' anel oracles of Zeus Ammon. The temple priest 
greeted him as the son e)f th<^ ge)d and fe)rediOld that bis career would 
be one' of imintea’rupte'd victeory until he was takem away to the 
ge)ds. This augmcaited Alexanders oven’weening arrogance and 
he was puffed up with the' notion that he regally was the offspring 
of Zeus Amme)n, and eff no human father.* 

In B.O. ddi Ak'xande.r returned to Asia and in July of that 
year crossed the Kiiphrates at Thapsicus. A revolt in Samaria 
was put down and the Macedonian prefect Andromachus was 
burnt alive by him. 

After his flight from the battlefield of Issus, Darius engaged 
himself in unremitting efforts to get together an army for the 
final struggle fe'ir the preservation of his country’s independence. 
Such were the immense resources of the empire yet that he 
was able to levy and fully equip an army superior in number and 
more effectively armed than that which fought at Issus. Instead 
of javelins, spears and swords longer than those formerly 
employed were provided, as well as shields for the infantry and 
breastplates for the cavalry. Spiked balls were prepared for use 

* Dr. H. R. Hull (C A. H., Vol. VI, 164) advaiicea the view that the divinity oi 
Alexander was duo to no mad arrogance, nor can it be proved that he believed it in the 
least himself, but it was a ‘legal’ necessity so far as Egypt was concerned. 

39 
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against the Macedonian cavalry and 200 scythed chariots were 
constructed. There were elephants, fifteen in number, marshalled 
in the fighting line, for the first time in Western Asia. Twenty- 
fi\^e nations swelled his army, which amounted, according to the^ 
classical writers, to over a million men. (B. A. M., Vol. IV, 503.) 
But as ])r. Tarn obscTves (C. A. IT., Vol. V, 379), it was a 
hopeless task to improvist‘ in a year and a half a force fit to 
meed a profc^ssioiral army commanded by a genius. 

Al(‘xand(‘r’s army was coinposed of 10,000 foot and 7,0f)0 
horse, all tried vderans in th(^ highest condition of eflicic'iu'V 
and W(T1 disciplined. 'The famous Afacedonian jdialanx, (‘ightenai 
thousand strong, formed th(‘ inain stnaigth of th(' infantry. 
Th(‘ Ala/'edonian “(companions’’ and tb(‘ Tliessafians forme^d th(‘ 
])rin('ipal strength of the cavalry. Ak'xandt'r (iommande'd th(‘ 
right wing and PariiK'nio th(‘ hit. 

A spacious and perlectly Hat ])lain in the nc'iglibourhood of 
Guagainda, about 30 mik's w('st of tli(‘ of ArbtTa, which 
has furnished its name' to the haltle', was chosen l)y Darius as 
the fie'lel of battle'. In the judgment of Sir Eelward Ore^asy 
((J. IX 1). W., (hi), the* lA'rsian king ha.d slie)wn wisdeun in selecting 
this regieai for the' tliiid and de'easive' c'licemnter be tween him 
and the' invadea’. 

The' battle eneled in (‘e)mplete' disaster* for the Pe'rsians (Jst 
October 331). At the'he^ad e)l Jus “(hmpanions,” supporte'd by 
part of the phalanx, Alexa,neDr pusheal straight te)wards the' 
person e)f Darius. Thea*e' was an e)bstinate^ hand te) hand light, and 
the', story is te)lel that the^ e^nritest might have been much prolemg- 
ed since' the'best ejf Darius s tre)ops, (Irea'ks, (Airians, Persian guards, 
royal kinsmen, e't('., we're' he're' posted, but when the^ Alacedeaiians, 
raising their war cry, pre'ssed te)wards his ediariot, Darius lost his 
se'lf-possessie)n and was the first te) turn and flee, even while the 
issue of the battle still Jiung in the balance'. But this ste)ry is 
not ne)w bedie'ved and the personal conduct of Darius is not greatly 
blame3d. Vaux explains that Alexander’s diagonal advance, thus 
breaking the Persian line, and the prompt occupation by some of 
his best cavalry and a portion of the phalanx of the space thus left 
open, decided th(' conflict and a complete rout followed as a 
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matter of course and Darius fled, not as taking the initiative, but 
because he saw the day was irretrievably lost. (V. P. A., 75.) 

Mazieus, who commanded the Pta'sian right, for a time vigor¬ 
ously maintained the fight even after the king’s flight; but lu* 
could not carry on the combat long and tlu‘ dciy was finally 
irretrievably lost. 

According to Arrian 3()(),0()(), ac'coiding to Diodraiis d(),()00, 
and according to Curtins Persians wen^ slain in ilin battk'. 

The number of the Macedonians slai i is conipnttal betw(‘en 100 to 
500 men. 

This batie was loughi- on a spa^oious battlefield ef tlu' 
Persian king’s own choicer Tlu‘ signal defeat 'vlnch ni; arni> 
suffered was a death-blow to the A(*ha<nnenian tTupire. Thc‘ 
judgment of (Iroti' (G. JtI.Ct., Vol. Vlll, 388) is that even if 
Darius had hehavc'd with unimpeachahk' euiirag(‘, tluTe is 
little reason to believer that tli(‘ defeat of Arbela, mncli less 
that of Issus, could have betm convertc'd into a. victory. He 
writes:—“Mere imiiK'nsity of number, (wen with imiiKuisity 
of space, was of no eilicacy without skill as well as bravery in 
the commander. Three-fourths of tlu' Persian army witc; m(‘r(‘< 
spectators, who did nothing and jiroduced a[)solutely no edect. 
The flank movement against Ak^xander’s right, inshnid of 
being made by some unemployed division, was so carrii'd into 
effect as to distracdi the Bactrian troops from their place in 
the front line*, and thus to create a fatal break, of which 
Alexander availed liimself for his own formidalde charge in 
front. In spite of anpditude of space—tlu condition wanting 
a.t Issus—the attack of the Persians on Alexander’s flanks 
and rear was fecdile and in(‘fticient. After all Darius relied 
mainly upon his first line of battle, strengtheiu'd by the scythed 
chariots; these latter being found unprofitable, there rejiiained 
only the direct conflict, wherein the strong [)oint of the Alace- 
donians resided. On tlie other hand, so far as we can follow 
the dispositions of Alexander, they appear the most signal 
example recorded in anticpiity of military genius and sagacious 
combinations.” 
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Writing eight decades ago, Creasy (C. D. B. W., 63) remarks 
that even as England’s present mission is to brcnik up the 
mental and moral stagnation of India and Cathay by pouring 
upon and through them the impulsive current of Anglo-8axon 
commerce and (jonquest, Alexander’s victory at Arbela l)rok(^ 
the monotomy of the world by the impression of Western (*nergy 
and superior civilization. 

It is futile and unprofitable to speak of the ‘‘ supc^rior 
civilization of ancient Greece and Macedonia. Tht' (irecks liad 
only a superficial veneer of civilization. In th(‘ vi(‘\v of writcTs 
like Gobineau and Chamberlain tht* ancient Grcvk was a fraud, 
a rogue and a coward, a slave drivta*, cruc‘1 to his (‘nejui(‘s, laitliless 
to his friends, without one sJired of [)atriotistii or ijononr. 

“ Alas, ” writes Lord Eedesdale, “ for the long yc'ars wash'd in the 
worship of false gods! Alas! for tlu' idols with fc'(‘t of cla\, 
ruthlessly hurled from their pedestals! That th(' aiuaeiit Greek 
was t'^e type of all thad was chivalrous and nolk' was the 
accepkd belief taught by th(' old-fashioned, navrow-iiiinded 
pedagogues of two genc^rations ago. TIk ‘3 too); th(' Grei'ks at 
their own valuation, accepting ail tlaar figures and facl.s witliout 
a question. Their battl(‘s were always fought at h'arlul odds; 
they performed prodigies of valour, tlu'ir victories d(‘cid('d thc' fate 
of the world. To the student brought up in tlu' faith of siudi 
books as Creasy s ‘ Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World ’ it eoinc's 
as a shock to be told that Marathon was a mere skirmish without 
result, in which, as a matter of lack, the Athenians had if 
anything rather the worst of it." (Introd. to (/. F. N. (L Vol. I, 
XVI, XVIL) 

The late Mr. F. Kershasp, a well-rcjad Farsi juembtT of 
the Indian Civil Service, cites (K. S. A. F. H., Id) Herbert 
Spencer, who in his Frinciples of Ethics condenses his estimate 
of the Greek qualities in a few pregnant sentences. " MavvGlous 
are the effects of educational bias,” he exclaims, and wonders at 
Gladstone’s recommending Greek culture notwithstanding his 
familiarity with the doings of these people, guilty of so many 
atrocities, and characterized by such revolting cruelty of manners 
as Grote says, who were liars through all their grades from 
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their gods down to their slaves, and whose religion was made up 
of gross and brutal superstitions. Mr. Kershasp (Ib., 44) points 
out that the ordinary classicists and the ordinary Orientalists 
who are nurtured on the Greek language have imbibed their 
prejudices against Asiatic or Persian (-ivilization from a perusal 
of Greek works, the enthusiast being carried otf his leet by the 
artistic perfection of form and beauty of diction, which in 
conventional language are to be found in ma;^i^rpiec(;s, 

and whicJi hide the- irue Greek character fi'om liim. 

The reiiowiic*d Assyrioiogisi, tl.c‘ late Dr. A. If. Hayci', values 
tht‘ grt'-ai writcTs of Greeca and Uomc' as misaie guides. Ho does 
admit tlu' grinit liu^i’ary A'alire (4' their works and that for 
Westi'i'ii history their vaha is supreme. “ luit,’ writes he, “the 
Orirmtalist e.an never again go to them for instruction and 
argument with the laith of former gemmations; living witnesses, 
a.s it wcu’c, iiave started outi of tire grave of centuries to ('.onvict 
tliem ot c'ri'oi' and dec'cit. We have at kiast learnt the true 
^crcAtltur guidquid (irwcia viendax audet in historia" 
Modm’u n'si'arcfi, tlien, obligees us to iaidors(‘ the judgment 
passed upon Herodotus almost as soon as his History was 
jniblished: it is not onl} untrustworthy but unveracious. ” (S. 

A. E. E., XV, XXll.) 

Th(’ famous geographer and historian Strabo (B.C. 54 to 

A.D. LH), himself a- Greek, warns his readers not to give much 

credit to wdiab an} authors have related ot the ancient history 
of the Iku’sians, VIedes, and Syrians, on account of their simpli¬ 
city and love of fable; and, as concerns the accounts given 

regarding Alexander, he observes that it is not altogether safe 

to trust the most part of the authors who have written about that 
Macedonian monarch for they exaggemate both on account of 
the glory of Alexander and of the dillicailty there is in refuting 
relations of event which occurred at the extremity of Asia. 
(13k. XI, ch. vii, 2-3.) 

To resume our history. From Arbela Alexander advanced 
on to Bab}4on where Mazajus had taken refuge. The city .was 
not defensible, its walls having been long since destroyed. 
Maza.‘us came out to meet Alexander and the population 
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welcomed him with acclamations and presents. There so much 
treasure \vas found that he could bestow 600 drachms to each 
soldier of the Macedonian cavalry, 500 to each man of the 
foreign cavalry, 200 to each man of the Macedonian infantry, 
and something less to each man of the foreign infantry. 

AlcxandtT sent Philoxenus to Siis^, which readily yielded. 
Hen‘ a booty of 50,000 talents (111,000,000) and much other 
inestimable treasure was obtained. 

At the Persian Gates ”, the formidable pass beading up to 
PcTsepolis, th(' satrap Ariobarzanes inadc‘ a stout attempt to 
bar Alexander’s progress towards Persis or Iran proper. AltexandcT’s 
frontal attaclv was repulsed and h(‘ liad to rdurn to his camp 
after sustaining loss and without doing any damag(‘ to the 
defenders. A Lykian captive slave* ac(]uainted him with the 
existence of a track known only to himself which could bring 
him on the Hank of Arie)barzane's. In the night he* went 
ewer this tract with a small me)bile forev and took thi* PiTsians 
unawares from the rear, while to hold thi' defenders’ attention 
his captain Kratcrus at the same time* assailed the Pass in 
front. The defenders were for the most part killed. 

Freim Persepolis Alexande^r sexaireal the* enormous amount 
of 120,000 talents, equivalent to £27,000,000, and so much 
other valuable booty that ten thousand two-mule ca-rts and 
five thousand camels were required for transport. 

The helpless Persian monarcli lied from Ekbatana to 
Khagae with the intention of crossing through the Caspian 
Gates to escape from the Macjedonian victor. Eight days after 
he quitted Ekbatana, Alexander entered it. He made it 
his principal d(q)6t and deposited in its citadel the ('.ash booty 
which he had acquired at Susa and Persepolis. Leaving it in 
charge of Parmenio with a strong garrison, he hurried to 
overtake Darius before he crossed the Gates, but when he 
reached Ehagae he learnt that the fugitive had already passed 
through them. 

The last of the Achaemenian kings hfid escaped capture 
by his Macedonian adversary only to fall to the daggers of 
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two of his own satraps, Bessus, satrap of Bactria, and Barsaentes, 
satrap of Drangiana and Arachosia. Firdausi mentions Mahiyc^r 
and J^nusiyA-r, two ministers of high degree, as th(' two 
disloyal regicides. Just as Alexander reached the chariot in 
which the murderous traitors had left their king, somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of Dainghaii two hundred mik^s tiast 
of Raghae, Darius breath(‘d his last. Alexander undoing 
his own cloak cast it upon the body of the last of the heirs 
of C^yrus and Darius and ordered him a. suit:d')le roya] burial 
at Rerst‘po]is. 

Tarn's judgment (ll A. 11., Vol. VI, 3S0) on Darius that 
Darius ‘great and good’ i^ a fiction of It-gcaid, and that h(‘ 
may hav(' possessed th(‘ domestic- \irtn(‘S, otherwise be was 
a poor type of despot- cowardly and iiudficient, is an ungenerous 
pronouncerneid and displays a, laciv of appreciation of the 
overwhelming difficulties that had bes(‘t the unfortunate monarch. 
He had come to the throiu' at a time wl)en Rtasia was 
exhaushal by perpetual warfare with her enemies and further 
considerably wc'akencal by internecine fcnids, and, Upsides, he 
was opposed io the grefitest military tactician and statesman 
of that period, and one of the grt^atest generals the world has 
produced. Creasy ((k D. B. W., 0-1, (>0) says that Darius, before 
hv caiiu‘ to tho throne, had proved his piTsonal valour as a 
soldier and his slcill as a general, and a fair examination of 
his generalship in this his last campaign show^s that ho was 
worthy of bearing the saiiK^ name as his gre^at predecessor the 
royal son of Hystaspes. Unprejudiced critics must agree with 
Mahaffy s verdict that Darius was likely enough to make a 
good name in history had lie not fallen upon so gigantic a c'.risis 
in human affairs. 

Bessus tied to his satrapy of Bactria and there proclaimed 
himself the Great King, assumed th(‘ upright tiara, and adopted 
the^ throne name of Artaxerxos. 

Alexander assumed the imperial Persian crown and 
regarded himself as the legitimate^ successor e)f Darius and 
the head of the Persian empire, and “ becoming more Per¬ 
sian than either Macedonian or Greek”, he adopted the dress 
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and ceremonial of Persian sovereigns. His head dress, th(» 
* diadema’, was copied from that of the I’ersian monarch. 

Although he was a bitter opponeiifc of the nJigion of 
Zoroaster and a prosecutor of th(‘ priests of that Faith, h(‘ 
regarded thc^ Persian people themselves as a race worthy of 
all respect and sought in thcaii “ a s(^cond pillar ” for liis uni¬ 
versal enipire. Thirty thousand vigorous l^asian youths, whom 
he called Epigonoi, he armed and drilled on tin' i\la(a‘donian 
raodtJ; and into his corps d’elite, the (hmpanion Cavalry, lu' 
incorporated a nurnbc'r of Persian oflicaTs and soldicws. 

In 330-320 B.C. Alexander n'duced Drangiana, (hdrosia, 
Arachosia and the Paropamisadae. CVossing tlu' Hindukiisli, lu* 
arrived in Pactria. Bessus Hod across the Oxus, and AlexanoVr 
entered Pactria without any opposition. Tlu' fllgiti^'e was 
pursued by Ptolemy Legus and seized. .Alexandc'r ord('red him 
to be scourged and s('nt to Padria, wlu'D', after a short 
imprisonment, he was dei)rived of his nose and t'ars, and in 
this condition was sent to Kkbalana and there cruc'ifKd. 

In 320 B.C. Alexand(T invaded India by the' Ehyhe'r 
Pass. Crossing tlie' Hindukush, fighting his way to the' 
Indus, and cre)ssing that riv(;r abe)ut IMarch 320, he' e'nteTed the- 
Indian soil. In the country betwe'en the' Indus and the* 
Hyphasis (Bias) one' e)f the Paurava (lk>riis) brothers effered 
him a stubborn re^sistance but by sple-ndid military tactie's 
Alexander gained a gi’e*at victe)ry, penetrated be-yemd Sialke)t 
into Jarnmh and then, much against his will, was fe>rced b}^ a 
mutiny in his army to retreat in Se'ptembea' e)f the samei ye^ir. He 
reached Susa in April or May 324. Here he (consummated his 
contemplated fusion of the two imperial races, IVlacedonians 
and Persians, by holding a grand marriage fecast at which 
eighty of his officers were married to girls of thee Iranian 
aristocracy according to Zoroastrian rites as a symbol of the 
union of Hellas and Persia. Some ten thousand Macedonian 
soldiers who had taken Persian wives received wedding presents 
from him. He himself married Statira, the daughter of 
Darius Codomannus, thus assuming the charaefeer of that 
kings legitimate successor. Prior to this marriage, he had 
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married, according to Zoroastrian rites, Roshanak (Roxana), 
the beauteous daughter of Oxyartes, a Bactrian prince (328 
B.C.). These two Persian princesses were his only legal wives. 

He disbanded his Macedonian veterans, organized Persian 
footguards, chose Persian companions, and invested Persian 
officers with chief military commands. 

Among the Satraps (strategos) appointed by Alexander, 
those in the west of the (uripire were exclusivt‘ly Macedonian ; 
but among those in the (^ast there were s(‘veral JVrsian nobles. 
At his death th(‘- satrapy of Media, was held by Atropates and 
that of Parthin and llyrc'^ania by PljiMtaphernc^s and his 
father-in-law Oxyartes governed in th(‘ Paroparnisida^. 

Warner Brothers, in their Intr(3duction to Vol. I of their 
translation of the ShA,h-nameh, observe* that history and 
legend alike throw considerable doubt on the paternity of 
Ak^xandor, of which fact Iranian patriotis}n avails itself to 
explain that I^liilip married his daughter to Shah Darab, who 
taking a dislike to her sent her back to lier father, at whose 
court she gave birth to Alexander, who was brought up as Philip’s 
own son and thus Iranian amour propre is saved as the 
great conqueror is made out to be an Iranian himself. 

Besidiis the Shah-nameh, the Dasatir and the SharastiLn-i 
Chahar Charnan mention Alexander as th(^ son of I)S,rab. Also 
Hamdu’llah Mustawfi-i Quazwin, in his Tarikh-i Guzideh, speaks 
of his b(nng the son of Darab and brother of Tabari and 

Dinawari mention the story of the Persian paternity of Alexander, 
but do not endorsee it, Mirkhond mentions that certain mal¬ 
content princes and nobles of Iran had incited him to claim 
the kingdom and promised him their support. 

For our part we see no reason to disbelieve the story of the 
Persian paternity of Alexander. He had himself disowned the 
fathership of Philip and though in his vaingloriousness he 
assigned his parentage to the god Ammon, his own acts show 
that he was aware of his Persian origin. His adoption of the 
Royal Persian dress and head-gear and of the ceremonial of 
Persian sovereigns, his selection of Persian companions, bis 

37 
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disbandment ot Macedonian soldiers and organization of Persian 
gimrds, his nomination of Persians to chief military commands 
and to important satrapies, his marrying only Persian wives and 
having the marriage ceremony performed according to the 
Zoroastrian ritual, and his intense desire to effect a fusion of the 
Macedonian and PtTsian races, all tliese indicate that he knew 
in his heart that he was a Persian by birth. 

It is a fact, and a most n^grettable one, that he set fire to 
the citadel and royal palace of Xerxes at Persepolis. This piece of 
gross vandalism is glozed over by th(‘ classicists with the expla¬ 
nation that it was done as a symbol that the Gret'k war of r(‘venge 
against the Persians had come to an end and the atonement for 
the expedition of Xerxes was complete. The story that this 
was done in drunken frolic at the instigation of Thai’s, an 
Athenian courtezan and mistress of Ptolemy, who had accompanied 
him from Greece, and who 

led the way 
To light him to his prey 
And nice another H(‘len fired another Troy, 

is assuni(‘d to be mere fiction. But Plutarch, Diodorus, and 
Arrian do re|)ort the destruction of th(‘ pala.(M* by Alexander under 
the influence of drink. He was given to heavy bouts of drink, 
and instigated by the wiles of the charming Athenian harlot, 
when h(^ was in a state of intoxication, he perpetrated this act 
of wanton destruction on a hasty impulst^ and very likely without 
deliberate interntion. We have th(‘ authority of Arrian, who wrote 
his History of Alexander in the time of Emperor Hadrian, that 
when Alexandei’ became sober again, he repented the damage he 
had dom'. Plutandi also mentions, in his Life of Alexander, that 
all writers agrt^e that the king presently repented and commanded 
the fire to bt:* quenched. 

Curtius mentions that Alexander was the first to cast 
fire-brands on the palace, then followed the guests, then 
the servants, and finally the mistresses, and makes the sad 
reflection: “ This, then, was the destruction of the palace of 

the whole of the East, which formerly gave laws to so many 
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nations, which was the abode of so many kings, which had 
once proved the only terror of Greece, and which was built 
with the aid of a fleet of a thousand ships and an army with 
which Europe was flooded: the sea was planked with mighty 
beams, the mountains were dug through and the sea was lei 
in their hollow. And not even at a later date did it rear its 
head up again from this destruction.” The same writer informs 
us that the Macedonians felt ashamed that so distinguished a 
city Wtis destroyed by their king during his revels, 

Gobineau (G. It. P., II, d9J-2) s[)eaks thus of tlu horrors 
of the catastrophe:—“ The whoh' mak' population massacred, 
the women and children rediu'ed to slavery ferocious pillajhng, 
dilapidation without limit, a trca,sure of six hundrid and ninety 
million francs rciserved to tluj king, who dc'livcTtd thc‘ resi to 
the army gorged with gold and pre^cious things, courtezans 
themselves setting fire to the palace in the transports of mad 
drunkenness, nothing has been spared to render the scene worthy 
of the excesses of a man who, for posterity, must necessarily bo 
incomparable in all that he did, evil as well as good.” 

Who will not agree with the judgment of Benjamin (B. P., 4G) 
that the burning of Persepolis was a mistake, whether done in 
a moment of frenzy or as an act of profound policy, for he who 
wars against arts, wars not against nations, but against mankind ? 
The great Hall of Xerxes was, perhaps, the largest and most 
magnificent structure the world has ever seen. 

Along with the royal palace at Persepolis, the library of 
Daz-i-Napisht attached to it, wherein the royal archives and the 
Zoroastrian and pre-Zoroastrian scriptures and other literature 
were treasured carefully, was also subjected to the conflagration. 
Similar documents which were deposited in the library of Ganj-i 
Shahigan at Samarcand were also destroyed by the Macedonian 
conqueror. The classical writers make no mention of this wanton 
destruction of those invaluable records, nor do they allude to his 
persecution of the Zoroastrian religion. But Pahlavi writers and 
oriental historians, such as Masoudi, Tabari and otheiB, record 
this sad fact. 

In the Pahlavi books Alexander is denounced as one of the 
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three arch-enemies of Persia, namely, (1) Zohftk^, the Babylonim 
monarch who overthrew the PeshdAdian king Jamshid and rul 
Iran with exceeding oppression and abounding cruelty , (2) 
AfrAisi^ib, the Turanian or Tartar king, who for a long period of 
years waged war with Iran during the Kaiyfl»nian period, 
ravaging and destroying many fair portions of the country; and 
(3) Alexander of Macedon, who terminated the Achaeinenian 
rule and destroyed the ancient literature of Persia, extinguished 
the holy Fire in many lire-temples, and slew a number of the 
Zoroastrian priests. 

Of these same tliree arch-enemies of Iran Firdausi in his 
narration of Ardeshir Ptlpekan, th(‘ founder of the Sasanian 
empire, speaks as follows, putting tk* words in tlu' inoiitlis of 
two young men who were (uih'rtaining Ardeshir:—“ Mark 
what the tyrant Zohak brought to pass on the throne of royalty', 
how the hearts of kings wen^ distressed tlirough th(‘ jiialevolenl 
Afrasiab, and how in recent tinu^s Sikander slew all the riiliTs 
of the world. These (three) liavi* ])a.ss('d away, leaving an c‘vil 
name, and have secured no place in joyful Paradise*,’ 

Mirkhond writes in Ins Jtaiizat-us-Safa that Alexand(‘r 
caused to be translated from the language* el Fars into tlu* 
Ionian Longue books of medicine, .ihtronoin}, and philosopljv, 
which translations they took into Ionia, lait he committed to 
the flames the records of the Magi, JajVi tlKar temples waste, 
and by such means destroyed all the vestigos of that faith. 

Sir John Chardin (1043-1713), who had travelled in lArsia 
and India, says in his account of the Guebres tkit he* has not 
found anything more sensible in the teaching of the Gu(‘bres 
than the complaint which they speak of about Alexandc^r the 
Great and that they are not wrong to curse, detest and imprecate 
him, taking him as a pirate, as a brigand, as a man witliout 
justice and without brain, born to disturb order and d(‘stroy 
a part of human kind, instead of admiring him and receiving 

* The Rt. Hon. Syod Anioor Ali, P.C., in a lecture delivered by him before the Persia 
Society, London, on 20tb Juno 1(113, on Persian Culture, Said that the legend of Zoh&k to 
his mind represents a real chapter in the'ancient history of Persia; an Assyrian or Arab 
invasion, the subjugation of the Persian people and their uprise to fresh glory under a 
hero king. 
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his name as all other people do. H. G. EaWliiia<» lyrites (E. HvBL) 
that Alexander had shown himself the enemy of 
the burial customs of the Iranians had been fofhidien, libraries 
and temples ransacked, and the sacred Avesta boekfe eittar 
destroyed or, what was almost a worse desecration,* translated 
into Greek by recreant Persians to satisfy the curiosity of 
Greek savants. 

When engaged in constructing a dockyard at Babylon with 
the principal purpose of building a fleet for his intended conquest 
of Arabia, Alexander was struck down by a fever and passed 
away, in Nebuchadr(^zzer’s palace, now called Al-Qasr, at the 
young age of thirty-two years and eight months and after a 
reign of twelve years and eight months (13th June 323 B.C.). 

Arrian pronounces on him the panc'gyric that there was 
in this king’s tim(^ no race of men, no city, nay, no single 
individual, with whom Alexander’s namci had not become a 
familiar word, and that such a man who was like no ordinary 
mortal, could not havt' been born into tlie world without some 
special providence. 

Alexande]' was V(‘ry strong in person, and a very valorous 
and consummate giaieral, th(‘ greatest perhaps of all ages. But 
his passion was furious and his vanity so (‘xtretne that he even 
claimed divine birth, affeck^d the apparel of the gods, and 
wanted to be paid divine honours.f In tliis respc‘ct the Tarsi 
king Oyrus the Great stands out in shining contrast to th('> 

. great Macedonian who terminated the dynasty which the 
former had founded. Xenophon informs us that in his dying 
movements, th(' great Tarsi conqueror piously exclaimed, “ Ye gods, 
I thank you muc^h that I have been sensible of your care for 
me and that I have never in my successes raised my thoughts 
above the measure of men.’* 

In cruelty Alexander was no better, perhaps worse, than 

* The ZoroiiHtriariB of no period have considered the translation of their sefipiurea 
into a foreign language as an act of desecration of their religion. So far Kavs linson is w rong. 

t Rostovtzeff says (R. H. A. V/, Vol. I, 36£/) that it is certain that vast jiUmlors of the 
people who inhabited Alexander’s cmpiie lehcvcd in his divinity and the legend of the 
* dwine Iskander’ survives to this day m the Iranian world. 
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Philip. He commenced his career on the throne by promptly 
ridding himself of his brother-in-law Amyntas and other relatives 
and possible competitors for the throne and all such persons 
whom he deemed dangerous. The dispositions of the father 
and son are thus compared and contrastc^d by Bolsford and Sihler 
(B. S. H. C., 544):—The father would dissemble his resentment, 
and often subdue it; whem the son was provoked there was 
neither delay nor bounds to his vengeance. They were both 
too fond of the wine, but the ill elTects of their intoxication 
were totally different; the father would rush from a banquet 
to face the enemy, cope with him, and rashly expose himself 
to dangers; the son vented his rage not upon his enemies, but 
on his friends. A battle often sent Philip away wounded: 
Alexander often left a banquet stained with the blood of his 
companions. The one wished to reign with his friends, the 
other to reign over them. The one preferred to be loved, the 
other oO be feared.’’ 

In the outburst of his sorrow for the loss of his personal 
favourite, Hephtcstion, from an attack of fever brought on by 
excessive wine-drinking, Alexander caused the physician Glaukias, 
who had attended Hephaistion, to be impaled. Plutarch tells 
us that fighting and man-fighting wt're the primary passions 
of his nature, and ho sought consolation from his grief for the 
death of his favourite in an invasion of the mountain fortresses, 
between Media and Persia, of the brave tribes of the Cossaeans, 
who made a stubborn defence for forty days, but Were at last 
overpowered and every man of them was slain and offered 
up by him as an acceptable sacrifice to the manes of Hephiostion. 

Parmenion’s son Philohis, who held the high office of 
general of the Companion Cavalry, was treacherously arrested 
and unjustly put on the rack to wring from him a confession 
that he and his fatherIwere privy to a plot to murder Alexander. 
From behind a curtain Alexander watched the agonies and 
smiled at the screams of the friend who had fought by his 
side in many a battle. Parmenion, who had rendered valuable 
services to Alexander and to Philip and become the second 
person in the Macedonka army next to the king himself^ was 
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also treacherously executed. Parmenion’s execution, says Tarn 
(C. A. H., Vol. VI, 390) was plain murder and leaves a deep 
stain on Alexander’s reputation. 

His barbarous treatment of Batis, the valorous defender 
of Gaza, we have mentioned before. We will not further 
enumerate the many other revolting instances of the cruel and 
passionate disposition of this great warrior-king. 

It is surprising to S6(‘ such n wcll-bfiltincod historiiin as 
Brig.-Genl. Sir Percy Sykes pronouncing his judgment that 

throughout Alexander showed statesmanlike moderation and self- 
control, and this too while he is relating .Vl(‘xander s campaign 
against Thebes in B.C!. 335. whi'n that king complt.tcly dest/oyed 
that city, with the exception of the. temple and the houst^ of 
Pindar, killed 0,000 people, and carried all the rest into slavtTy. 

Alexander used to have the lloor sprinkled with exquisite 
perfumes and with fragrant wine, and myrrh and other kinds 
of incense were burned before him, while all the bystanders kept 
silence or spoke words only of good omen because of fear, for 
he was an extremely violent man, with no regard for human 
life and gave the impression of a man of choleric temperament. 
(B. S.H C., 082-3.) 



An oil-painting‘of Zoroaster in the Royal Palace 
(now Public Museum) at HanoYW. 




CHAPTER VII 

THE DIADOCHI. 


At Alexander’s death, 50,000 talents (£11,288,515) lay in 
the treasury, and the annual tribute was 30,000 talents. When 
asked in his last moments to whom he bequeathed his kingdom, 
he gave the reply so chariw;teristic of him, “ To the strongest.” 
It has been generall)' asserted that the conquest of the habitabli; 
world had become a passion with him, and that his sudden death 
confounded the magnificent plans he had formed for imivi-rsal 
conquest and tlu* fusion of the whole civiliwsd world into a single 
Grieco-Asiatic empire. But I’arn contends that there is no rcsason 
to suppose that he had formed any design of world-conquest; 
the belief that he had rested 075 no better authority than a late 
and uaauthentic oompilatioJi which passed as his ‘Memoirs’ and 
attributed to him a scheme for the conquest of the cou]itri('s 
round the Mediterranefin, a sehtunc' which tlie Koiiiance afterwards 
made him carry into effect. In fsict, points out Tarn, Alexandcir 
had not yet completed the conquest of the one-time Persian 
empire; a great block of territory stretching from Henwihja to 
the Caspian—Paphlagonia, Cappadocia, Pontus, Armenia, the 
Cadusii of Gilan—had become independent. (C. A. H., Vol. VI, 423.) 
The talented Parsi author of ‘‘ Studies in Ancient Persian History,” 
the late Mr. P. Kershasp, of the Indian Civil Service, has 
advanced arguments to show that the Hellenising of^Asia which 
Freeman thought entered into Alexander’s design and which 
Freeman considered Alexander’s title to fanje, would have been 
an unmitigated calamity to the world. Mr. Kershasp charac¬ 
terises Hellenism as meaning barbarous exclusiveness, a thin 
coating of outward polish. Tjord Eedesdale (Introdn. to 
C. F. N. C., Vol. I, XVI, XVII) exposes the fashion that has 
been among the schoolmen to hold the Greeks up to admiration 
as being historically the first thinkers, iind says that nothing can 
be further from the truth. Bacon condemned their philosophy as 
childish, garrulous, impotent 7ind immature in creative power. 
In the view of writers like Gobinean and Houston Stewart 
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Chamberlain the ancient Greek was n fraud, a roguc^ and a 
coward, a slave-driver, cruel to his enemies, faithless to his 
friends, without one shred of patriotism or honour. Chamberlain 
(C. F. N. C., Vol. I, 86-91) maintains that th(^ Gr(^eks w('re no 
groat motaphysidans and have' just as little elaiu] to be 
(considered gre^at moralists and theologians and observ(‘s that if 
th(^ Greek hah continued to d(W(‘lop his faculties on the one 
liand purely j^oetically, on tin- otluT purely empirieally, his 
influences would h<u(' hcorac'a,iMinmixed and inexpressible blessing 
for mankind, but, as it is. rhat s; iue Gr(Hl: who in pot'try and 
sca’ence had givcai us an ex.ini])le uf what true ('KXitive pow(‘r can 
(‘ffe(ct and so of tlie way in which the dev(‘l')pim'nt of man has 
taken plaraa at a lat^T time, juma^d to be a cramping and 
retarding element in oh(‘ growth of tlu^ human intelligence. 

At any raU' 'iie fact stands that although in her war of 
veng(^-aiice (in.ccc' was victorious over Persia Iku* victory was 
only a material one. It was pointed out by Prof. Browne^ in 
his lec'tuiX' on the Literature* of Persia deliverc'J before the 
Persia So( iety of Loudon on iZGlh April 1912, that the invasion 
of Ak^xander and his Greeks hardly prodiieed any effect on 
lArsia,, and Ilt‘llenism scarcely touedu'd the surface* of the 
nalional life aiid thought at that period. lust(*ad of HeJlenising 
Persia, Gree^ea* hecself was l\‘rsiani/A*d. Prof. Darmesteter says : 
“Dans sa guerre de revanche la Grece* n’ait pas asse*/ vaineu; 
cest cjiu^ sa viedoire sur la Perse u’a.it, 6t6 (ju’iine victoire* 
materiedle e^t doiit elle a soulfret eJle 3 -memc* [)lus epii la vie^time. 
Alexanekir revait de fondn* I’Occident t*t TOrient : il n’a re^Uissi 
qu 4 moitic; il a, persirei le Groce, iJ n’a pas hellenise la Perse. ' 
(“Comp doiil sur L’FTistoire de* la Perse,'’ 21.) 

The empire* which Alexander had carve^d out with his 
sword had not gathered sufficient enbesion e*Te he died. Nor 
did be leave an adult heir to succee^d to the great heritage. 
Such being the^ case, after his death there began a violent 
struggle and scramble for the possession of his empire. For 
a period of four decades the empire was convulsed by fearful 
civil wars. 

At the time of Alexanders death his wife Roxana was 
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expecting a child, and there was a three year old boy, named 
Herakles, falsely alleged to be his son by Barsine, the widow 
of Darius’s famous Greek general Memnon. His half-witted 
illegitimate brother, Arrhidauis, was another claimant to the 
throne, and so also was Statira, the daughter of Darius, to 
whom he had been married at Susa. 

The Macedonian army, which was considered as the 
representative of the people, resolved that Koxana’s unborn child, 
if a sou, ajid Arrhidams should be joint kings. 

The greatest and ablest of the late king’s generals were 
deputed to administer the* various satrapies, with full military 
power in their own provinces. It seems that as each one 
proceeded to his satrapy he secretly cherished tlu^ ambition of 
carving out an independent kingdom for himself. They are known 
as Diadochi or Successors. 

At Triparadisus in Syria Antipater, to whom the regency 
fell in B.C, 321 and who ruled from Macedonia, arranged a new 
partition of territori(^s. Syria, Tersis, and Media rcanained 
respectively with Laomedon, Peucestas, and Peithon. Philip 
obtained the satrapy of Parthia, Stasanor that of Bactria and 
Sogdiana, Amphiraacus that of Mesopotainia, Antigenes that of 
Susiana, and Seleucus that of Babylonia. 

Peithon was an ambitious man. He seized Parthia, 
murdered its satrap, Philip, and set up his own brother-in-law 
in his place. But he was soon driven out of Parthia as well 
as Media by Peucestas, satrap of Persis, with troops supplied by 
some neighbouring satraps together with his own. 

The allies elected Eumenes, who had been the principal 
secretary of Alexander th(^ Great and was now governor of 
Capptidocia and l^aphlagonia, to cx‘.cupy Alexander’s throne at 
Shsa (B.C. 31(3). Peithon fled to Seleucus Nicator, sati’ap of 
Babylon, and with him sought help from Antigonus, surnamed 
the One-eyed, another distinguished general of Alexander. A 
war in Media and Susiana followed. Eumenes, who was a most 
loyal partisan of the royal house of Alexander, was by an act of 
unparallelled treachery betrayed by his own veteran soldiers 
known as the Silver Shields^ and handed over to Antigonus, who 
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had him executed (B.C. 316). Antigonus got commission as the 
king’s strategus or captain-gc^neral from the regent. Peithon, 
who was carrying on a plot for the recovery of his lost power, 
was lured by Antigonus to a friendl}^ conference and slain. 
Peucestas, satrap of Persis, was deposed by Antigonus and 
mysteriously removed. When the latter was in Babylon, he 
called on Seleucus for an account of his revenues. Seleucus 
refused, and fearing for his life fled with a body of horscunen to 
Egypt and sought the protection of Ptok^ni} . 

Antigonus aimed at obtaining thcj wiioie of Alexander’s 
empire for himself, and was hatching a plan for the invasion of 
Europe. Ptolemy, Sekneus and Lysimaoims of Thrace formed a 
league against him in (combination with Cassander, who was 
ruling in Hellas and Macedonia, and at the battle of Gaza 
administered a decisive defeat i) his son Demetrius (B.C. 312). 
On the 1st October of that year Seleucus ri'-cntered upon the 
possession of his satrapy of Babylonia, with the help of a body of 
troops furnished by Ptolemy, and was warmly welcomed by the 
population whos(‘ affection he liad won formerly. This event 
was the foundation of the groat Seloucid dynasty, and from it 
commences the Scleucid era. 




CHAPTER VIII 

THE SELEUCIH DYNASTY. 

Sdoucus WiiH born about l).(t in a nobler iMaoedoniHU 
fainil}'. His physique was sii[)erb and lu' was possessed of 
considerable courage. His ti'iendshiji was iiiucJi esteemed in’ 
Alexander the Great and at tlie Siisa celebrations the latUu' 
awarded him the hand oi the lad^ Apama, the daiigliter (tl the 
Persian Spiutainenes, and so hei- descauidants wh*' occupied tlie 
Seleucid throne could boast of both MaceiPnian and I’eisiaii 
blood. TJiis fusion of blood. Sir IVnn S\kes [/ciuts out. neeessai'il\ 
reacted powerfullj- on the attitude of the House' ol Seleueiis, 
which must have been rather Graco-li'aumn than purely Greek 
in its ideals, and, conseejuently, it not surprisuig that m.in\ 
satraps were Persians or Medes, and I’ersian troops were I'liipKne'd 
and fully trusted. (S. H. .1’., drd e'd.. \’ol. 1, 8(»d.) 

At the important battle of Ipsiis. ui I’hrygia, the united 
forces of Seleucus and In'simachus cruslu'd ihi' arnj\ of 
Antigonus, aud he was slain (H.C. HOI). lu the dixisjon of the 
spoils, Lysimachus rece'ived north-western .Isih ]\iinor- ('aiia. 
Lydia, Ionia and Hellespoiiune Phrygia,, and Seleucus got S\na 
and Grt'ah'r Plirygia. 

The dominions of Seleucus and Lysimachus were, separated 
by some smallei' states—Armenia, I’ontus and Cappadoeia,. In 
Armenia the Persian dynasty of Hyderiiii(i s retaim'd pow( r: and 
the kingdoins of Pontus and Gttp[)ad(.icia were established, respec- 
ti'Vely, by the Iranian princes Mitliridati's and Ariarthes. 

Seleucus extended the Syrian monarchy established by him 
in B.C. HI2 over a considi'rable portion of Asia Minor, including 
also the whole'of Syria* from the Mediterraneean to the Enphnites 
aaid the territory onwards from tin- latter river to the banks of 

* 111 the PahlttM 15im(lclio«hii I lie youiit r\ ot Syriii i« iiiciitioiiod m Sdrkidn, t.t'., the 
country ol Suna tii Sviiti, iintl w spoken ot tis tho eouniry Iroiii which the Kuphruioh runs. 
Mahonniicdan w’ritoia liiivo oivon it the name ijf (Sham) hecauac it is fituatecl cm the left 
(jLi of Kaubch, X'emen (Arabiii Colix) ia no called bccauia it is situated on the 

right ol Kaabeh, (Modi’n art, XI, J. 1!. U il. A. a, No. LIV.Vol, XX) 
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the Oxus and the Indus. He crossed the Indus, but could achieve 
nothing against the famous Mauryan emperor Chandra Mauri 
or Chandragupta, who came from a branch of the PramAras, 
one of the thirty-six royal races of the “line of the Sun ” descended 
from the King Kaincliandra or one of his brothers. He was a 
man of commanding ca|)acit\ and eventiiall}' established himself 
as Kiii])eror of Ijidia, ruling I'l’om the Hindu Kush to the Nerbada, 
from th(‘ Arabian S(^a to th<' Hay of Bengal. (B. H. 1. F. A., p. ix.) 
Seleucus was obliged to sec^k a safe retreat by the cession to tliis 
Iiidian pohaitatc' of Hie (Hbul valley and the governments W(\st 
of till' Indus whi('b Ab^xander liad fornu'd out of the Indian 
districts. In return h< obtained 500 war (‘Ic'phants and much 
treasurcx 

It is tempting to tak(‘ note hcax' of some interesting 
('ircaimstances concerning th(‘ conm^ction of tin J^irsis with 
(diandragu[)ta and bis house. In tb(‘ Sanskrit drama IVJndra- 
raklislia, writfvn in about tlu' <Sth ('(mtury A.I)., there is an 
allusion to the la(ti that tlu‘ Barsis had ludped this monarch 
in his invasion of iNoitluan India; and it appears from an 
inscription of lindradaman (115-158 A.D.) on a bridge near 
Ciirna)’ at Junagadli in Ivathiawar that (Bandragupta.'s grandson, 
the famous empi'i'or Asoka, had appointed a PcTsian, Tushaspa, 
to bc' his vic'vro)' of Kathiawar with tiiC' title of Kaja, a title 
with winch only tiie princes' of the royal family were honoured^ 

Such ('mint nt authorities as Sir John 5iarshall and Dr. 1>. 
B. Spooner lr.n(‘ advaiu-ed the attractivi* theory that Chandra- 
gupta and Asoka wt'rc' of Iranian descent; and th(‘ Oriental 
scholars Akiraj Cmakant and Sir J. J. iModi have expressed 
themselv(\s in substantial agremnent with them. But several 
other scholars have* warmly combati'd this hypothesis. 

Seleucus founded s(*venty-tivc‘ (dties, including Seleucia on 
the Tigris, wlima,' he established his capital. Later he transferred 
his seat of p(nver to tla^ city of Antiocli on the Orontes, about 
lift(‘en mik's from tlu^ st‘a, and ordinarily resided there. It was 

* There w also e\idciicc that iii the middle of the 5th century A.D., a Parai, hy 
naiiKi Priinauatta (Perg. Furnadata, O.P, Xvaronodata) \\a8 governor of Kfl,thifl.w&r under 
the Tnd,an king SkaiidagOpta, and was succeeded in that ollice by his aon Chakrapalita. 
(Jbi P. V. G. Jv., 4-5.) 
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laid out on a symmetrical plan, the chief street being a straight 
line four miles in length. 

He reorganized his domains, portioning off the twelve large 
districts into seventy-two districts of a more manageable size. 
According to the hypothesis of Dr. Tarn (T. S. V. S., 33) the 
Seleucids had three administrative divisions—satrap}', eparch}', 
and hyparcli}\ As his empire had so spread out as to njake 
effective supervision from Syria difficailt, St‘Ieiiciis njade over tlu? 
upper satrapies, with Sejeucaa, as capita], to Antiochus, liis sou 
by Apama. 

It was his aspiration to reunite' Macedonia to Asia, but 
it remained unrealized. He (-rossed t]i(' HelJespont and was 
proc'eeding towards Macedon when hi' ft‘II Ix'oeatli the daggt^r 
of Ptolemy Keraunos, w^honi he hui brought wdth liiin in his 
train (B.C^. 281). 

Tims ended the carets of Seieucus Nicator, the greatest of 
tilt' Diadoc‘>hi. 

His successors in the empirt' which lit' had carved nut wtTC 
twenty'ont' in number. His immediate successor w^as liis son 
Antiochus 1, surnamed Soter or the Savioiu’ (P.P. 2(81-202), 
to whom his father in his own litv-tinic had entrusted tht' 
administration of the countries lying east of the Euphrates as 
co-regent. 

Antiochus was an enlightened ruler and during the entire 
period of his rule he was constantly engaged in the struggle 
to keep the SeJeucid empire intact. Imder his patronage Berossus, 
a priest of Belus at Babylon, publislied bis history of Babylonia, 
based on the cuneiform records. 

In B.C. 276 there was an invasion of Asia Minor by 
the Gauls, who crossed over from Europe and or-cupied the 
district which was named after them—Galatia. 

Soter was followed by his son Antiochus II (B.C. 262-246). 

He was a man of depraved habits and a drunkard. He suffered 
his kingdom to be ruled by his wives and male favourites, and 
was vain enough to accept from the city of Miletus the title 
of Theos or God. During his regime, Baotria in conjunction 
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with Sogdiana and Margiana, threw»off the Seleucid domination, 
and Diodotus, the Greek satrap of Bactria, proclaimed himself 
king (B.C. 256). We come to appreciate the vigorous hold 
of the Parsi kings of the Achaernenid dynasty on the various 
turbulent lands from the Jaxartes to the Arabian Sea and from 
Scythia to Mekran when we contrast it with the anarc'iiic 
condition of the same country under th(‘ir Seleucid successors. 
Under Cyrus and Darius these territories were' so thoroughly 
conquered and, owing no doubt to tlie beneficent adininistration 
of the Achieinenian moriarchs, so loyally attached that through¬ 
out tlH‘ long struggle with Grecau- thc', troops from th(‘ (*ast 
proved a, support for tlie Empire. This long and firm Aclvae- 
monian occupation stouds out in strong contrast with the 
completi' failure of the tS(‘leucids in these r(‘gions. In a very 
few decades three successful revolts took place* in Bactria, 
Parthia and Astihone, and Sogdiana ceased to obey the 
S deiKod king. (Sir J. Ct Coyaji'cs art. “The Pax Achaemenica,” 
J. C. M. V., 56.) 

We are now apjiroaching the sudden appearanc(‘ on the stage 
of the world of one of the most remarkable nations of th(‘ East, 
the. Parthians, who have played a most notable role in the histories 
both of Ancient Persia and Anci(‘nt Home and so long as tht‘ir 
dynasty lasted, ncted as an effective curb on the progress of Homan 
power in the East. 




CHAPTER IX. 

THE ARSHKANIAN OR PARTHIAN DYNARTY. 


BetwfH’n tlx' death of Ali'xandor the Ori'at (I’.O Idtli .hiiic 
323) and the overthrow of the Arshkaiiian or J’arthian enip(Tor 
Artabiiniis (Arda\va,n) by Artaxtsrxes I (Ardesliir IVipekan). tlie 
founder of the Sasaniaii dyna.stv (.A.n. 2()tli Si'pteinber 22f)). a 
period of five centiirii^ and a half interveiu'd. Th(‘ I’ersiaii 
version of th(‘ tdironu^e of Tal)a.)’i devotes but. two papes to tlie 
narration of this entire period of I’artiiiaii inle. Mirkliond 
(Af. R. S. E., Id. I, Vol. 11, 320-]) .says that althout;!) lie look 
pains to examine historical works lie was iinalik' to tind the names 
of till* Arshkauian kini^s and whatever iiotici^ lie met with eon- 
eerning them were all so contradictor) that the accounts did not 
agree even about two of them. Kirdan.si deals with this dynasty 
very briefly in his Shah-uameb. The revolt of Ardesliir and his 
war with Ardawan he narrates at some length, but the prec(‘diug 
period lie disposes of in twenty conpli'ts, as admittedly fu- kmwv 
notliing about it except a few tianies. On th(> anthorily of the 
Dehkan of (diaj he mentions that after the death of Alexander, 
none had the throne and (a'owii, but Imld and headstrong princes, 
descendants of Arasli, had I'aiCli in his career madi' liimsell a 
realm out of some portion of the districts, and when thi‘> .sat 
rejoicing on their thrones they were called Miiluk-e-Tawaif 
(Tribal Kings). As to how tliese princes perished root and 
branch, Firdausi states that their c.liroiiicle does not say, nor has 
he heard, or ri'ad in the Nitmeh-e-Khiiscavan (“ Book of Kings”), 
anything save their names. Nevertheless, historians arc' able 
to trace a good deal of I'arthian history in the Shah-nameli mixed 
up with the Kaiyanian dynasty. As Sir J. (A Ooyajee observes 
(art. “ The House of Gotarzes”, S. V. A. of 1932), it was indeed 
impossible to keep out the glorious deeds of five centuries of Par¬ 
thian history from the national annals in spite of the great 
reluctance of the S4sinide editors and collectors of the country’s 
traditions to chronicle the greatness of their hated predecessors; 
aud so the result has been that vve find Parthian kings and princes. 
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like Gotarzes (GMarz), Gew (Giv) and Karen introduced into the 
national epic as Knights of the round table of King Kai Khiisrau 
and his predecessors, and that we get occasional glimpses of Par¬ 
thian history and descriptions of individual Parthian exploits in 
the midst of what is the general histor)* of quih' other agt's and 
dynasties. 

Edward Thomas mentions in his papc'^ on Bactrian Coins, 
dated 5th July 1862, published in th(‘- Journal of t\u^ Royal 
Asiatic Society, that the Pnrtbian system \v:is specially of local 
kings, under an imperial chid, h(a)oe th(* t(Tm Miduk-e-Tawaif, 

Kings of the Trib(‘s), under which administration sub-division 
was carried to su(R an extent tint, as Tabiri says, m (‘ver\^ city 
there was a king (■^y. C( )jic('riling the Muluk-e- 

Tawaif, somii intercisting information is furnished in Pahlavi 
books. It is meijtioned that at one time Alexandtr thought of 
destroying th(5 wliole of the Iranian aristocracy so that lit' could 
then safely mardi to India witliout aii}' fear of having his rule 
subverted by th(' leaders of Iran rising in revolt. But h(‘ was 
dissuaded by Aristotle from ptapeirating such an atrocious 
deed. Aristtitle’s reply to his royal pupil on this subject is 
preserved in tlu'. letter wliitJi Tansar or Tosar, tlu^ minister 
and Head Priest, of King Ard(‘shir lYipel.an, wrok^ to rfasnafshah, 
the king of Tabaristan. Aristotk'’s advic(' to Alexander v/as 
as follows :— 

What distinguishes the Persians is coin age, bravery, and nrudoiiet* 
in the day of battle,—qualities which form th(' mc)st powerful 
instrunK'iit for sovereignty and success. If you exterminate 
them, you will destroy from this world the best pillar oi talent, 
and once the gi iat men have disappi'-ared, thou shalt be 
unavoidably forced to pass down to villains the functions 
and the ranks of the great. Now hear this in mind that 
in this world there is no evil plague, revolt and pestilence the 
action of which shall be so pernicious as the promotion of 
villains to the rank of nobles.^’ 

The Greek philosopher advised Alexander to adopt the policy 
of divide et impera ,—to divide the Iranian empire into petty 
principalities (Mulhk-e-Tawaif), so that no particular chief could be 
so powerful as to raise the banner of revolt and rule over the 

whole empire. (M. D. P., 9-10.) 

•f 
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There were in the neighbourhood of Baotria a number of desert 
nomad tribes who were accustomed make >nroad8 into the 
Baotrian territories with a view to plunder. One of these nom^ic 
tribes was the Parnian Dahae*, who had emigrated from Scythia 
and had their pasturing grounds on Bactrian territory. Du otus, 
the powerful satrap of Bactria, attiMiiptcd to bring these predatory 
people under his rule, and to c'sca,pt‘ him they expatriated them¬ 
selves and moving westward settled within the boundaries of 
Beleucid territory near I'artbia. These Parnians now came to be 
known as Parthians. 


Prof. A. H. L. Heeren (H. H. 11., \ol 1, '■>) reminds us 
that it was among the nomad tribes that the greatest re\uliitions 
in the history of mankind, which not only determined the 
fate of Asia, Imt shook Europe and Africa to their (xmtre, had 
their origin, and that it would alinosl appear to have been the 
design of rfovklcuco to ooutiinio these nations in a state more 
true to naturi' and nearer by some degrees to their original 
condition in order to renovate by their means (as liistor.y provi's 
to have been often the case) the mori' ci%-ili/.ed races of th(‘ 
world, whiih had prejiared, by degeneracy and luxury, the 
way for its own destruction. 

Th(* I’arnians or Parthians were of the same Aryan stock 
as the Persians, and, with Benjamin (B. P., IhH) we stc no 
reason why the Parthian dynasty should not be considered 
and called Persian. Jteferences to the Iranians of the Parthian 
dynasty an^ found in Alauu (X, 4:1-44) and in Natryashastra, 
(XXV, 8!)). They are spokc^n of as Pahravas. These Pahravas, 
Pallavas, or Pahlavs, acicrding to Sir J. J. Modi (M. As. P., 
Part 11, 202), are the Arsacidian Parthians, a dynasty of whom 
had long ruled in India, even upto the country of Mysore. The 
Chalukyas, the opponents of these Pahlavs, ari' supposed by 
some to be thc^ same as Balukians or the followers of Belcucus, 
the geniTal of Alexander the Great. The following further 
information respecting the Pahlavs is taken from the remarks 

♦ Sir i’orcy Syliou (S. H. V, od , Vol T, 307) mcntioim that, in thr Akhal oaais 
to the north of the nver Atrek there is a disitriot which in the tenth cmitury A D., and 
probably in much earlier times, waa torinod Dahiatan and included a lovvii of the game 
name, which according to the Peraiana wua founded by Kai Kobad of the Heroic age. 
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made by Mr. M. P. Khareghat, a retired Judge of the Bombay 
High Court, in his preface to H. P. A. I. ‘‘ The name Pahlava 
is generally believed to have been applied in India to the Parthians. 
The Iranian word Pahlava is derived by philologists from 
Parthava, and seems to have been applied in the first instance 
in Iran to Parthian magnates under the Arsae-ides and fjom 
them to have been transferred lafcer to the heroc^s of Ancu^nt 
Iran. We know from classical writers that there were Parthian 
rulers in India about the beginning of the Christian era, and 
a class of coins found in and near India bearing usually Jegends 
in Greek and tiie Indian Kiiaroshti .scr]]Jt and Iranian names 
are attributed to thesi- rulers, who are called lodo-Parlluan 
by modern schoJars. In Indian inscriptions and liC rature 
the Pahlavas are often mentioned with the ^Saka.s and Yavans, 
foreigners who came into India about the same period within 
a few hundred years. It is inferred from thes*e three facts, 
viz,, (1) the practical identity of the Iranian name Palilav 
with the Indian Pahlava, (2) the existence of Parthian rukrs 
in India, and (3) the conjunction of the Pahlavas with the; Sakas 
and Yavans, in Indian literature, that the Pahlavas were 
Parthians, and the inference is justifiable.” Prof. P. V. Kane 
points out, in his monograph on the Pahlavas and the Parasikas 
(M. M. V., 353) that Pitnini regards the ‘par^vadigana’ as 
containing words denoting tribes subsisting by tlie profession 
of arms. Mr. Kane sees in ‘par,s'avah’ a (Jose resemblancH; to 
Pars or Persis and says that it is not unlikely that it is the 
older representative of the word ‘ E^arasika’. He too mentions 
that the Pahlavas were well-known in India about the beginning 
of the Christian era and had come to ocicupy such responsible 
posts as the governorship of Surastra (Kathiawar). As to the 
word Parasika, Principal S. H. Hodivala has shown, beyemd dispute, 
in his Lecture IV (H. P. H) that it is not used by Sanskrit 
writers for Parsis only. It seems to have lieen employed for all 
sorts of foreigners or persons of alien non-Hindu) descent. 

As to the religion of the Parthians, it is the deliberate opinion 
of Sir J* J. Modi (J. M. J. V., p. XLV) that they were Zoroastrh 
ans in descent and faith. They erected Ihe-temples and held the 
Magi originally in great reverence* The word magi is derived 
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from O.P. magav which signifies “ pertaining to the Median tribe 
of the Magavs.” The priests of the Parsis are known to this day 
as mobeds. which word is dcTived from the same root. The 
sacerdotal profession was reserved to the Mfigi as it is to the 



All Ancient rersian I’nosl at pra^cr, with the sacred harsem twigs in left hand. The 
Inset slic-ws the ■imdii)i (Av. yaitidanal or mouth-hand, worn by the priest when going 
before the sacred fire so that his breath oi particles of the saliva of his mouth 
may not pollute the hre before him. 

ii'iobfidft to-day, and their garments wt‘re white, as are those of the 
latter, wliite bein^^ the colour symbolical of physical, mental and 
spiritual purity. In addition to their spiritual functions they 
distinguished tlieniselves as physicians, astrologers, teachers and 
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annalists; atid we see from the Sha.h-n3bmeh that the principal 
ministers of the Iranian kings were almost invariably mobeds. 

Although the priestly functions were confined to the Magian 
class, the first Parthian kings were incorporated in their order and 
were the head priests and chief judges. Pliny tells iis that Tiridates, 
brother of the Parthian King Vologases I, who was given the crown 
of Armenia by Emperor Nero of Home (A.D. ()(>), was a Magian. 

Water, the sacred element which make -; the organic life 
increase, and rivers and seas, enjoyed a special worship and 
voyages by sea were avoided as far as possible lest the sacred 
element be polluted. (U. O. Ik P., ‘iG.) So Ti'iridatts, when he 
had to go to lionje for Lis invesiitiirt*. l^y Nero, avoided crossing 
th(^ sea and made the whole journey by road, only crossing the 
streit of Hellespont. 

Th(i earl}' Parihians did not bury their dead, but followed as 
best as possible the injunctions concerning th(‘ riead preserved by 
later Zoroastrianism. They exposed thci corpses to bt^ devoured by 
birds and beasts of prey, after which their bones were collected 
and placed in sepulchres called astoddns. The successors of the 
early Parthians, we learn from Herodotus, burnt their dead in 
Nisibis. (U. O. P. P., 25.) 

Gradually th(‘ Parthians lost much of their reverence for the 
Magians, and bec'aine so far lax in their observance of the pure 
tenets of the original faith as even to apotheosisci some of their 
kings and to display distinct leaning towards idolatry, one form of 
which was the worship of their early kings. 

Under the Achaemenides they were subjected for several 
centuries to the religion followed by Cyrus 
and Darias. But their national Faith inclined, 
rather towards the worship of the elements 
and especially towards that of the sun and 
the moon, the latter of which they wor¬ 
shipped under the names of Anaitis, Artemis 
Tauroctouourt, or and Naunde. It was also influenced by the 

Buii-8iaying. Mithra/ pantheistic religion of the 8cyths and the 

polytheism of the Hellenes. The cult of Mithra was much spread 

* According to the the Mithraic theory, wheat and the vine sprang from the spinal cord 
and the blood of the sacrificed animal. 
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among the Parthians, and when they came in touch with the 
West, they erected temples and set up in them the statues and 
icons of their deities. (Ib., 16, 17, 20, 85.) In later times Christi¬ 
anity had made notable progress in the Parthian empire. The 
last king of Osrohene, Abgar IX, who ruled from .179-21-1 A.IX, 
had been converted to Christianity, and thert‘ was a flourishing 
church in his city of Edessa, where, in A.D., 19H a (iouncil was 
held to determine the date on whicli the Easter should lx* 
observed. 

Their loss of reverence for the Magians, their leaning towards 
idolatry and their otlier notorious def(‘(^tions froirj the pure tenets 
of Zoroastrianism gave great offenct' to tlie Persians who wen' 
staunch adhenmts of the old P^aith ; and this was not tla* least 
among the causes that culminaU'd in tlie rt‘\olt ot the P(‘rsians 
a^T^ainst Parthian doriiinatiou under the l(‘a(lt'rslii|) of their natjonal 
prince Ardeshir Papek^n (Artaxerxes 1) who founded thi' renowTi- 
ed SAs^nide empire on the ashc's of tlx' Pai'thian. 

in refinement and quickness ot intelhexaiee tluA wtn’i- inferioi' 
to the Persians. Their language and writing were calJt d by tla^ 
later Pc^rsians l^ahlavi, that is, tlu* languagi' of the JVhelwilns 
(warriors) or IWthians. ])r. Tarn ((’. A. H., \'()1. IX, 5Nh) 
mentions that the PahJavik (Ihrfchian Pahlavi) was akin to 
Parsik (VSAsanian Pahlavi) and the roots of both systeuis Jia\'e 
been traced to Achaonienian times. Referring to th(‘ Paikuli 
Inscription of the Sasanian king Xarsih (in the Iraq territory 
near the Persian frontier in northern Kurdistan), which is 
a bilingual inscription, one version being written in tlu' script 
and language of the older, the Arsacidan empire, the other 
one in the script and langnag(‘ of the younger, the Sasanian 
empire, E. Herzfeld mentions that besides the importance 
of the purely historical contents of this long inscription, it 
furnishes undeniable proof that Pahlavi can no longer be 
regarded as a mixed or hybrid language, full of Semitic words, 
but that the Arsacidan as well as Sasanian Pahlavi is nothing 
else but two learned systems, of a merely graphic character, 
of writing a great part of the Iranian Words with Aramaic 
ideograms. (J. K. 0.1., No. 7, p. 104.) 
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They were a nation of riders, and from their boyhood they 
acquired the practice of riding without saddles. Driving in 
chariots and a disinclination for hunting were considered as 
effeminate. They passed almost their whole time on horseback, 
conversing, buying, selling, even eating on their horses. Their 
cavalry was (-if two classes, one a body lightly arm(3d with a bow 
of great strength and a. quiver of arrows, and probably also a sword 
and a knife, the other a body of heavy c-avalry, with horses clad, 

lik(3 their riders, in armour, and carrying a long and heavy 

spear, more powerful and weightier than the jrilvm of thf‘ 
Eomans, and also a short sword to be used in close combat. 
The horse archca’s wcae e([ualiy formidable in the charge and 
in th(3 retreat, bein.^ trained to shoot from their bows at full 
gallop while advancing or retiring, a skill which has descended 
to the men of Persia to this day.* Their principal mode of 
lighting was to make a, series of attacks si^parated by a swift 
flight, in which they shot backwards with terrible effect. 
Plutarch (D. P. C., Vol. If, 293) describes this as indeed a 

cunning practice, f()r while they thus fight to make their escape, 

they avoid the dishonour of a flight. The Glreek phalanxes and 
the Itoman legions, unac(uistomc‘d to this method of warfare, 
wer(‘ often overwlu^lmed and completely shattered by these 
rude warriors. Th(‘ mailed horseiiK^n chargi^d at full speed and 
drov(3 their sju^ars with such forc'c a.s often to pierct^ the 
bodies of two enemies at one thrust. 

We learn from Idutarcli’s Life of Cr^issus that the Parthians 
did not enenurage themselves to war with cornets and trumpets, 
but with a. kind of kettledinm which they struck all at once in 
various quarters, mixed with sounds resembling thunder, having, 
it would seem, very correctly observed that of all our sens( 3 s 
hearing most confounds, and disorders us, and that the feelings 
excited through it most quickly disturb and most entirely 
overpower the understanding. In the battles which the 
Basanians fought we see that their soldiers were incited to action 
by shoutings and by the sounds of trumpets as well as kettledrums 

* Sir 1 ercy Syke^ (S. H. P., 3rd ed., Vol. T, 341) mentions that Persian horsemen 
shoot guns or rille^ off horseback at full gallop, with remarkable precision, their 
shot to the rear heiug mie tba,t >vo]Lild baffle any.European csavalrymau. . 
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and Indian bells. Thus Firdausi, in narrating the battle in 
which Emperor Valerian of Eome was made a captive by King 
Shapilr, sings, “From both hosts rose the din of cymbals and 
shoutings. Brave Sh^ipflr bestirred himseif at the centre. At 
the din of trumpets and Indian bells heaven shook. Kettledrums 
were tied on elephants’ backs. The neighing of th(' war steeds 
was heard for two miles." So also we refid that when King 
Behram Gt^r (Vrahran V) made his sudden onslaught on the troops 
of the Khakan of Chin, on the field of Kashmihan, considerable 
alarm was caused in the enemy ranks by the shouts of his int'n, 
the din of bugles, and other strange noises whicdi were niad(‘ l)\ 
filling the dried skins of oxen with pehbli^s, and attaching them 
to the necks of the horses, which, jyi they ('barged, ?njtd(‘ tht' 
pebbles rattle. 

The Parnians or Parthians who scdtlid themsc^lvi's witliin tht‘ 
boundaries of the Soleucid territory near Parfchiji liad two ('hiefs, 
the brothers Arsnoes^ and Tiridattvs.f 

Strabo calls Arsaces arirr Shytlils Sc}’tjii;in imu) but at 
the same time mentions that others considereci liim to be h 
Bactrian. Justin describes Arsacn^s as a man of uncertain origin, 
but of undisputed bravery. According to Lindsay (L. V. H. C. 1\, 
2) Arsaces having espoused the cause of the Syrian king during 
the usurpation of Diodotus, bid to tiy, on the succ^ess of the lattiu, 
to Andragoras (called by some historians by the various names of 
Pericles and Agathexiles), governor of Parthia. 

Andragoras having offi^red a wanton insult to Tiridates, the 
two brothers took up arms and unfurled the ancient Persian battle- 
standard, the Drafsh-i-KaveyAn, which their uncle had saved from 
falling into the hands of the Macedonians at the battle of Arbela, 
and secretly preserved. They attacked Andragoras and slew hinj 
and permanently freed this part of the country from Macedonian 
rule. 

1. Arsaces. 

The elder brother Arsaces was proclaimed king, and in B.C. 
250, the eleventh year of Antiochus Theos, the foundation of the 

• From arsa or arsha (Samk. arshya] meaning “ venerable. ” 
t Tiridatee, Pere. TirdAd, maane Given or dedicated to (tiie Yaaat) Tir. ” 
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renowned Arsbkaniaii or Parthian empire was laid. On a drachm 
of his he calls himself ''Kyuva Setry vahya Arshak'' ix,, The 
King of excellent race, Aisace.” (G. M. K. 0., VI). 

Benjamin aptly points out this event as a curious (‘xample 
of the contradictions of destiny that a tribe which ('xiled itself from 
home to escape from the precise laws of a, rt\gnlated government 
should within a very few years (establish a simil ir government as 
a direct result of the action it had taken to escape from sucdi a 
rule. This event is also a testimony to the grmins and grit that 
have always charac'terisial the Iranian ract^s. 

According h Isidore of (Iiarax, Arsaces was proclainavl king 
not in Parthia, but in the city ef Asaak, northw(‘st from it, in tin*, 
district of Asta.iunie, where a ])(‘rp(‘tual tin* was maintained. It 
was before this iir(‘ tnat h(^ received his royal inve^stiture. Tarn 
(CJ. A. H., Vol. IX, o75) mentions that tliis fire was undoubtedly 
(though it cannot be said whicdi from which) v'onneck'd with the 
Fariner’s Fire, Adar Burziii AIcIkt, on Alount Kavand, one of the 
three sacaed and eto’nal fires of later Zoroastrianism, the others 
being the Warrioi s Fire in Atropatene and the Priest’s Fire in 
Persis. 

Iranian legend connects the dynasty of the Arshkanians 
with the Kaiyanians, tracing their descent from Kai Arash (Kava 
Arshan of the Av(‘sta.), the third son or grandson of King Kai 
Kobcld. 

Parthia proper was boundc^d by the countriiis of Chorasmia,"^ 
Margiana, Aria, Sarangia, Sagartia, and Hyrcania. In area it 
was about 33,000 square miles, about equai to Ireland. Cyrus 
the Great had conquered it, and Darius enumerates it, in his 
inscriptions, among the provinces of his empire. 

In the third year of his reign Arsaces was killed in battle 
by a spear-thrust and was succeeded by Tiridates, who, on 
accession, adopted the name of his brother Arsaces, as a throne- 

* Dr. li. W. liellcw 8ay« that both (Afghanistan and Daluchiiaan) wore diviaiona of an 
extensive geographical area known by the name of Khoragaan. The word KhoraHa4n itaelf 
ia said to be a mere euphoniam of Khoriatan or ‘ the country of the buu’, ‘the place of 
Light or, in other words ‘ The Ea«t ‘ the Orient a« being the eaaternmoat or Indian 
province of the ancient rersian empire of Cyrua and Darius. (B. A. A., 181-2.) 

40 
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name. The same name came to be adopted in addition to his 
own by each succeeding Parthian sovereign, and so the dynasty 
is known as the Arsacide or Arshktoian dynasty. According to 
Tarn (C. A. H., VoL IX, 575), Arsaces, reckoned the founder of the 
dynasty, is a legendary figure, the founder being Tiridates. 

II. Tibidates I. 

The new king distinguished the beginning of his rule by 
attacking Hyrcania, a dependency of the kingdom of S}ria. H(* 
succeeded in wresting it from King Selenciis II, stykd ( allinichus 
C Splendid Victor ), who had inherited thi‘ Si'Icnuad throne from 
his father Antiochus II. It was a most di'sirable acquisition 
as it was in close proximity to Parthia and almost as large as 
Parthia itself and much more productive. Stral)o d(‘scrilx‘s it as 
“ highly favoured of heaven 

Callinichus was distracted hy other troubles of his own at 
the time. Ptolemy III, Euergetes, kiug of Egypt, had inadi* 
war on Syria to avenge the murdiT of his sistcT Iku'onica* by her 
step-son Callimachus; and then' was also a ('ivil war between 
Callimachus and his brother Antiochus Jlierax. who dispul(‘(l 
with him the dominion over Asia Minor. Having c.ojiclud(‘d 
peace with Ptolemy and brought the civil war with his brother 
to an end, he was able to undertake an invasion of l^artiiia. 

Tiridates fled northwards into the region b(twe(‘n the Oxus 
and the Jaxartes and took retug(' with thi^ powerful nomadie 
tribe of the Aspasiaoae (Apa-Saka, ‘ Water Saeas';, Avho (lAV(‘lt on 
the north of the Oxus. Soon, however, h(‘ quittc^d his n troat 
and gaining over King Diodotus II of Bactria to his side, assiiiJed 
Callinichus and won a complete victory waking tin* Sitloucid 
king a captive.* This Auctory, points out Prof. Kawlinson 
(G. E. P., 65-0), adds another to tln^ many instances where a 
small but brave people, bent on resisting foreign domination, have 
when standing on their defencti in th(ur own territory, proved 
more than a match for the utmost force that a fot? of over- 

* Major Cunningham, on the authority ol a fragmetit of J’osidoniua, condudea that 
Seleucua waa not only defeated by Tiridatea, but made priaoner. Bawlinaon, however 
points out that this would make Posidonius expressly contradict Justin, who says that 
Selaucus after his defeat was recalled to bis own kingdom by fresh troubles. (R.S.O.M P 49) 
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whelming strength could bring against them, and it reminds 
us of Marathon, of Bannockburn, or Morgarten. The Parthians 
annually celebrated it by a solemn feast as the beginning of 
their independence. 

Tiridates showed considerable magnanimity toward the 
captive Syrian king and treated him as befitted his exalted rank 
and after a time restored him to his liberty and suffered him to 
return to Syria. 

With admirable foresight he began to strengthen his realm 
by erecting strong forts in suitable positions and garrisoning them 
with troops. In the district of Apavortene (Apavarta), in a very 
fertile and easily defensible spot, he built the town of Dara. He 
intended to make it the seat of government, but the succeeding 
monarchs did not use it as such, and the city of Hecatompylos 
(meaning the “ Hundred Gates which Alexander had built 
in the valley of the Gurgan river and w^is at lirst the residence 
of the Parthian kings, remained the seat of the Parthian 
government. 

Tiridates was an ac'.tive and able monarch. He lived to a 
good old age and his reign lasted over a period of thirty^seven 
years. The Arsacide era commenced with the date of his 
accession, 14th April ^i47 B.C. 

III. Ardawan* (Artabanus) L 

His son and successor Artabanus (Pers. Ardawan) I, 
(Arsaces III) took advantage of the rebellion of a satrap named 
Achtous, advanced into Media, and seized the entire country 
between Hyrcania and the Zagros. Lindsay assigns this conquest 
not to Artabanus, but to his father. (L. V. H. C. P., 4.) 

Seleucus III, Soter, who had succeeded Callinichus died 
after a short reign (B.C. 226-223), being poisoned by his 
generals, and was followed by Callinichus’s second son Antiochus 
III, Magnus, who proved a vigorous monarch. He advanced 

against Arsaces III at the head of 100,000 foot and 20,000 

- ^ 

* Sir H. Rawlinson derive* thi* name from Atra or Adar^ Fire, and translate* it a* 

“ The Worshipper of Fire It may also mean “ The Groat Guardian ”, from Aria, 
great, and WAut guardian. But the cotract derivation is Av. Ashavana^ which means ” a 
righteous person’*. 
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hovse, aud took Ekbatana, which was au open and undefended 
town, without a, battle. 

Polybius has left an interesting account of Media and its 
capital Ekbatana, which gives a higli idea of the importance 
of this country of tlu^ Modes. He writes: —“ .Media is the most 
powerful of the kingdom of Asia, whetla'r we consider tlie 
extent of the country or the number [ind go(Khuws of the men, 
and also of the horses producwl there. B\>r these animals are 
found in it in such plenty that almost all the rest of Asia is 
supplied with them from this pr()vmce. It is also here that the 
royal horses are always fed on aticount of the exaelkmcv of the 
pasture. The whole borders of the province are covered witli 
(Treoian cities, built as a check upon the neighbouring barbarians 
after the country had lieen subdued by Alexandt^r. EkbaUna 
only is not one of these. The city stands on the north side 
of Media, and commands all that part of Asia which lies along 
the Mmotis and the Euxiue Sea. It Avas even from the most 
ancient times the seat of the royal residence and seems in 
splendour and magnificence very greatly to hawo. exceeded all 
other cities. It is built on thi^ declivity .if the mountain Orontes 
and not inclosed with any walls, but there is a citadel in it, the 
fortitications of which are of the most wonderful strength, ’ and 
below it stands the [lalaoe of the Persian kings.. ., Xlie palace 
contained 7 stadia (840 paces) in circumference 'and the magni¬ 
ficence of the structure in every jiart was such as must have 
raised a very high idea of the wealth and power of those who 
built it, for though the wood was all of cedar or of cypress no 
part of it wiui left naked; but the beams, the roofs, and ’the 
peristyles were all covered, some with plates of silver, and some 
of gold; the tiles likewise were all of silver. The greatest part 
of these riches were carried away by the Macedonians who attend¬ 
ed Alexander, and the rest were pillaged in the reigns of Anti- 
gonus and Seleucus. At this time, however, when Antiochiis 
arrived, tnere were still remaining in the temple of Aena some 
pilHrs cased with gold and a large quantity of silver tiles 
laid ogether a heap. There were also some few wedges 
of gold and a much greater number of silver. These were now 
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Coined into money with the royal stamp, and amounted to the sum 
of almost 4,000 talents (about £7,75,000).” (Hampton s Polybius, 
B. 10, p. 192, quoted by Lindsay, L. V. H. C. P., 4-5.) 

Antiochus carried on his campaign for five years, but 
failed to subdue the Parthian king, who maintained a determined 
guerrilla warfare and offered such resistance that in the end 
Antiochus had to acknowledge his independence, and even to 
seek alliance with Parthia for the purpose of invading the 
Magnesian Euthydemus, who had overthrown the house of 
Diodorus and usurped the tlirone oi Bactria. 

IV. Phriapatub. 

Phriapatus, Arsaces IV, came to the throne in sncoossion 
to his father Artabanus I. He Irad a peaceful reign. Ho calls 
himself on his coins Philhellen and Philadelphus. 

V. PflRAATES 1. 

Pliriapatus was succeeded, in B.C. 181, by his eldest son 
Phraates (Pers. Prah^t) I, Arsaces Theopator, who early in his 
reign subjugated the barbarous but warlike tribe of the Mardi, 
who occupied a part of the Elburz, living in caves dug in the 
sides of the mountains. He now turned his yearning eyes to 
the adjacent fertile district of Media Atropatene. How much of 
it he actually took into his possession is not definitely stated; 
but as Isidore of Charax mentions that Phraates removed the 
Mardi to Charax, near the mouth of the Tigris, it is inferred 
that his dominions must have comprised the province of 
Characene. His reign was a short one. He bequeathed his 
kingdom not to any one of his sons, but to his brother 
Mithridates* (c. 178 to 138 B.C.), who, as events proved, fully 
justified the choice. 


VI. Mithridatbs !• 

The new king was a prince both wise and vigorous, who, in 
his reign of thirty-seven years, transformed the petty state 

* Just aa Tiridatoa means “ Given or dedicated to the angel Tir Mithridates moans 
“ Given to the angel Mithra or Meher According to C. A. H., Vol. VIII, 518, this 
kin^ ruled from 171 to 138 B.C. 
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to which he had succeeded into an extensive, powerful and 
flourislung empire. 

Bactria had sensibly weakened herself by her wars with 
Sogdiana, Araohosia, Drangiana and Aria; and while king 
Eucratides was occupied in his Indian wars, Mithridates availed 
himself of these circumstances, and, invading that country, 
wrested two of its districts, Tapuria and ^fraxiane (the Kasef 
Ehd province). 

He launched a sudden attack on the valuable province of 
Media Magna, which though claitiied by th(' Seleucids as a 
vassal state, was practically an independent, kingdom, nearly as 
powerful as Parthia. The Medians put up a vigorous resistance, but 
Mithridates succeeded in acquiring the province. Leaving it 
in charge of a Parthian noble, liagasis, he luarchwl to Hyrcania, 
which was making a bid for indepc'udeuee. and nipped the 
revolt in the bud. 

He now proceeded to the wt'st and invaded Susiana or 
Elymais, to the east of the Tigri.s, u liieh was an aneieiit scat of 
power. The EJymaeans, wiioin tlie .SeJciieid.s had failed to 
subdue, had to yield to the Parthian oonqu(*ror and tiioir rich 
country became a part of his dominions. Prom tlie temples of 
Athenia and Nanaia he sec.ured a treasure of 10,000 talents. 

Babylonia, which was then subject to Syria, was the next 
object of attack. The lieutenant of king Demetrius was defeated, 
and Babylonia, though perhaps not its famous capital Seleucia,' 
became a Parthian pos,session. A cuneiform document has Ixcn 
discovered showing Mithridates entering 8eleucia in the early 
days of July 141. ((J. A. H., Vol. VIIl, 528.) 

After the end of the Macedonian supremacy, Persis had 
recovered its independence and became autonomous under 
Bagakart I. Its kings perpetuated the Achaemenian traditions 
and its people remained ardent followers of the religion 
of Zoroaster, whilst in Parthia and elsewhere this religion 
had degenerated. The coins of these kings show on the 
reverse an altar of Fire, on whose left the king is standing with his 
face turned towards the right, and holding in one of his hand s 
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a bow, which rests on the floor, while his other hand is raised 
in the gesture of prayer. A human figure is hovering over the 

altar on the reverse 
of some coins of this 
category. Mordt- 
mann attributes it 
to Ahilra MazdA;, 
which is a miscon¬ 
ception common to 
Western writers, as 
has been explained 
before when speaking 
of the similar figure 
on the Behisthn 
inscription of Darius 
the Great. There is 
very often a banner 
on the right of the 
altar, which according to Meyer's supposition (E. B., ed. XI, Vol. 
XXI, 254), was the historic Drafsh-i-Kaveyan. The presence of 
the banner on the right of the altar supports this supposition, 
because as Dr. XTnvala (U. O. K. P., 24-25) observes, it would 
represent the supreme sovereignty of Fire, just as maces, swords, 
lances, and some other weapons are placed against the walls of the 
chamber of fire as symbols of the sovereignty of the fire Behram 
in the great fire-tornplos (Atash-BehrA.ms) of the modern 
Zoroastrians. Among the legends on the coins are found such 
names as Artaxerxes, Darius, Narses, Tiridates, Minocheh^r 
and others. 

In B.C. 140 the victorious Mithridates brought Persis under 
his subjection. But Persis never became an integral part of the 
Parthian empire. The Persians were treated by their Parthian 
suzerains with special consideration and were allowed to be 
governed by their indigenous kings. Thesf' kings, according to 
Hadi Hasan, ruled from about B.C. 250 to A.D. 226, and it was 
in their kingdom with its two large cities of Pasargardse and 
Persepolis that the coins just referred to were struck. (H. H. P. N., 
61 .) 
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Once wore Mitbridatef; took the aggressive against Bactria, 
which at this period was under the rule of the parricide HeJiocies, 
who had raised himself to the throne by murdering his father 
Eucratidas, over whose mortal remains he drove his chariot and 
whose burial he forbade. The greater part of the Bactrian 
dominions fell to the Arsacid monarch. 

Not content with these conquests, Mitliridates launched 
an expedition to India,and captured the country between the 
Indus and the Hydaspes (the Jheluiii), bedsides bringing 
the Sogdiaiis, Arians, Drangians, and some other nations under 
his sway. Lindsay mentions that such indeed was the clemency 
and moderation of this great victor that many c'ountries willingly 
submitted to him and considered themselves fortunate* in 
obtaining so wise and just a ruler and so powerful a protector. 

His Greek and Macedonian subjects, however, looked upon 
thei/ Parthian rulers with disafftetion. Thtse malcontents sent 
embassies to Demetrius II, king of Syria, inviting him to free 
them from Parthian domination and take tlu^ ruk* himself. 
Demetrius, nothing loth, invaded the Parthian territories, and 
Elymca?an and Persian contingents joined his forces, as also did 
the newly conquered Bactriaiis. In several engagements the 
Parthians were the losers. But in a surprise attack the general of 
Mithridates completely defeated Demetrius and made him a 
captive. 

The royal captive was conveyed about in triumph before the 
several nations that had made common cause with him, but was 
soon afterwards taken by Mithridates into favour and given a 
residence in Hyrcania with a maintenance ampk‘ enough to let 
him live like a king. The Parthian monarch showed him further 
favour by giving to him th(^ hand of his daughter Ehodogun^ in 
marriage, and promised to support him against Tryphon, who had 

* GutBchmid, referring to Orosius and Diodorua, attnluiteg to l\fithridat0B the 
annexation of the old kingdom of Porog without war. Prof. Rhapson (C. IT. I., Vol. I, 
568) considerg the theory of a conquegt of India by Mithndateg T to be founded on a 
misunderstanding of a statement of Orosius. He thinks that the invasion of India must be 
ascribed not to the Parthian emperors, but to their former feudatories in Eastern Iran; 
not to the reign of Mithridates I, but to a period after the reign of Mithridates II, when 
the power of PartUia declined and kingdoms once subordinate|had become independent. 
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usurped the throne of the Seloucids. But before he could put his 
plan into execution, Mithridates died, full of honours and years 
(B.a 138). 

He was the first Parthian monarch to adopt the tit](‘ of 
King of Kings*. He calls himself on his coins (Uxcn- 

Ae(ov ineya^iov Aeaaxov FjrnjKxvoiJc, i.e,, King of Flings, the great 
and illustrious Arsaces. H(‘, was also th(‘ first to \M*?ir th(‘ tiara or 
tall stiff crown, which, with soim^ modifications, reuianu^d the 
headdress of tlu^ kings of lAasin, uutii the Aral) ('otKjuest. He 
is said to have collected th(‘ best laws from (‘\erv peo])le in his 
(anpire and compiled a code. 

He was a hrjue monarch, UKTciful and h('n(wolent in 
disposition, and wise and judicious in administration. Ills 
physiognomy \\as inteiligcmt ;ind dignifiiHl. i\v was a l)orn ruler 
of nam, and was prc'-emincait among- all his (-ontenifxiraries. In 
truth hc' was one of tlu‘ greatest and most illustrious priiua^s known 
to history. He exalted the l^irtliian name to a higJi igitch of glory. 
His natures was (Uiterprising and ambitious, but liis ruh^ was so 
beneficiait that his exhnsive coiKjuests seem to ban a. 

ben(‘fit rather than a. (calamity to th(‘ nations subjmhh to his sway. 
(L! V. H. C. Ik, JO.) 

The empire wdiich Mithridat(‘s founded wxis divided into 
elevcai Upper and seven Bower Kingdoms, separahid by th(‘ 
(Jaspian (rates. TIk' Uppe^r Kingdoms werv (Hioarene, Uomiseue, 
Hyrcania, Astauene, Parthyene, Apauarctic(‘ne, ]\largiana,— a 
part of Bactria:, Aria, the country of tht‘ Anauans (?t division of 
Aria), Zarangiana, and Arachosia. The Lower ones were 
Mesopotamia and Babylonia, ApoUoniatis, Chalonitis, Carina., 
Cambadenc, Upper Media, and Lower or Khagian Media. Tlu' 
Upper provinces were those which Parthia had conquered before 
she occupied Media and became^ the supreme power in Persia: 
the Lower were the provinces she con(|uered later in the west. 
(P. S. C., 77.) 

The Parthian monarchy was limited. Parliamentary Insti¬ 
tution had existed in Iran from remote tim('s in one form or 

♦ Rhapsoii (0. H. I., Vol. I, 567) i* inclined to the view that this title first aaaumecl 
by Mithridates II. 

41 
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another, but during the Parthian regime it acquired a. very 
definite form. There were two councils to advis(> the king and 
check and control his absolute power. The first was the si'nJite 
of the Probuli, which consisted of the adult males of the liojal 
House. From it were chosen the generals of thc' army and the 
satraps of provinces. The second assembly was composed of thc' 
Magi or Priests and the Sophi or Wise" Men. These" two assc'njhlies 
constituted tlie l-^arthian Parliament, whic'li was known as the 
Magisthana {ix., the Nobles or Great Men), and were invested 
with the power to nowinate the kino', wlio could on!}' be cdiosen 
out of the royal Arsacid family, and, if need arose, to depose him. 
The privilege of putting the diadem iipcm the king’s head at 
his coronation belonged to the Stirena, who was Field Marshal of 
the Parthian army and stood next in rank to the king. The house' 
of Sui’ena was ou(‘ of the foremost families aniong tlu‘ Parthians, 
and the office of Field Marshal was hereditary in this family. In 
war-time the leading officers were chosen from ili(‘ Parthian 
nobles. 

The conquered cjounlries were* goveriU‘d eitlit^r by vicca'oys 
who were appointed for lih^ from the king's kirismcm or by 
feudatory princes who were" allowi'd to go'.ern their peoples 'in 
their own way subject to the regular payment of tribute to the 
imperial treasury and on the condition of sending contingents to 
aid Parthia in her wars. These provincial princes had the right to 
coin money on condition that the legends were in Palilavi, 
the head of the Great King wa-s represented on one sidi' with 
the Arsacid tiara, and the vassal prince was to take the* simple 
title of Malkd. The most pow(‘rful satraps, known as th(* Vitaxae, 
were permitted to assumi* thi" )‘(‘gal titles According to Giblx)n 
the Vitaxae were eighteen ; but Pawlinson gives their number as 
fourteen or fifteen, and notes that Ammianus nialces them eighteen 
in number but includes in them the kings of Pt‘rsia, Susiana, etc. 
(K.S.O.M. R, 87.) 

The Greek towns whicii weri" scattered tliroughout the 
Parthian empirii enjoyed a municipal government of their own, 
and in some cases were almost independent communities. The 
broad-minded Parthian kings showed much favour to the Greeks 
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and on their coins inscribed among their titles that of Phil- 
Hellene. Whether the Greeks deserved jhe special favoured 
treatment is another story, in the judgment of liawlinson 
(Ib., 89), this policy, though perhaps wise on the whole, diminish¬ 
ed the unity of the empire and there were' time's when siTious 
danger arose from it. Sykes also points out that when mvasion 
threatened from the West thest' semi-independeni Greek city- 
states were a source' of weakness and even of nctiiiii dang^T to Par- 
thia. (S. H. r., 3rd ed., Vol. 1, 385 ) 

The Jewish coromunitie.s also enjoyed municipal independence, 
though in a le>sser degrtv, and some of their towns enjoyed 
similar privileges with the free cities ” of the Greeks. 

The mi;trop(dis was rerr:o\'ed from the north of th(^ empire 
westward to Ctusiphi.n, a.nd fortifit'd with walls, eitlier by King 
Orodes I or Phraa,t('s IV. (J^esiphon (*ontinu(‘.d to be the capital 
down to the tiiiu' of the Mahomedan conquest. It was situated 
on the left bank of the Tigris, opjiosite th(' city (>f Seleucia and 
a few miles below Baghdad. Strabo informs us that it was 
founded as the wintc'r residence of the 1 Parthian kings out of 
consideration for Seleucia, whose' nier('hants would have been 
inconvenienced b\ the quartering on thenj of the rude nomads 
who formed ihv larger part of the arm)' which surrounded the 
court. At oth('r seasons the kings reside3d either in Ekbatana 
and Rhages in Media, or in the palace at Tape in Hyrcania. 
According to Benjamin, the (iapital of the Arsacides was, at 
least in the earlier years, at Rhages. There was a magnificent 
palace at Babylon, t)f which alone of all the royal Parthian 
palaces a description lias been preserved. Philostratus, who 
wrote in Parthian times, describes it as under :— 

“ The palac^e is roofed with brass and a bright light flasluis 
from it. It has chambers for the' women and chambers for the 
men, and porticoes partly glittering with silver, partly with cloth- 
of-gold embroideries, partly with solid slabs of gold, let into the 
walls, like pictures. The subjects of the embroideries art^ taken from 
the Greek mythology, and include representations of Andromeda and 
of Orpheus, who is frequently depicted.You behold the occupa¬ 

tion of Athens and the battle of Thermopylae, and a canal cut 
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through Athos.One chamber for the men has a roof fashion¬ 

ed into ii vault like the heaven, composed entirely of sapphires, 
which are the bluest of stones, and resembk' the sky in colour. 
(II)., 367.) 

The kings had a, chief wife, who was recognized as the 
queen and whose status was not much below that of her royal 
consort, bisides a number of mistresses, who were frequently 
Greeks. Tht' young and dashing Surenai when he marched 
against th(^ Homan geniral Marcus ( Vassus recpiired two hundred 
chariots for the conveyance' of his seraglio. The Parthian 
raonarchs were as a rule singularly free from the undue mlluence 
of females and of eunuchs. The customs of separation and 
veiling prevailed. 

Throughout the empiris oHicers, known, as in the Achacane^ 
nian times" as the King s Eyes and Ears, were employed to 
wat( !i the king's interests and submit reports. 

Except the hrst two or threi', who were beardless, the 
Parthian kings wore their hair and beard long in the Iranian 
fashion. Most ot them were manly, brave, haughty and proud. 
Even the last of tln^ line, Artabanus IV, who hiul the misfortune 
to be ovei'thrown by the Persian vassal prince, Ardeshir Pap^kan, 
had valorously' opposed tlie power of Koine and brought to a 
successful issue the struggle for supremacy which had gone on 
between Itomo and Parthia for well-nigh three centuries by 
cumpelling Koine to accept an ignominious peace. The Parthian 
monatchs perpetuated the Achaemenian traditions; and, in the 
fourth decade of the Christian era, we see Artabanus III throwing 
out threats to Emperor Augustus that as a representative of 
Cyrus and Darius, and thereby the rightful owner of all the 
territories that of old belonged to Macedonia or Persia, he meant 
to resume possession of all the provinces. 

The Parthians doubtless had their vices, but on the whole 
their personal character was high, and they possessed qualities 
which the so called refined and enlightened Greeks and Eomans 
would have been all the better for imitating. Their treatment 
of their captives was not unmerciful. Most of them possessed 
a nice sense of honour. They kept their pledged word and 
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faithfully observed the obligations of their treaties, and not in a 
single instance did they besmirch their reputation by violating 
the sanctity of foreign ambissfwiors. The Parthis mendacior of 
Horace is a misapprehension of fac^t, and had, says S 5 'kes, probably 
about as much foundation as the* Albion perf idc legend. (Ib., 
369.) They were a toler^ini peo[)le, and never interfered with 
the pursuit by their subject ra(*es of their individual faiths 
and creeds. j\Iany CUiristian si^es were ('.staliiisbi'd in the non- 
Persian districts of their (unpire during the' last hundred jears 
of their rule. Offices of trust were not infrc'quently bestowed 
on foreigners. 

A C{)nsiderabl(‘ trad<- existed betwt^en J^rtliis and Jlome ; 
and the J^artliiaris were in no way inferior to the l»iOmans m 
manufactures and mah^rial urosperit)'. 

It does not aiipc^ar that the Parthiaus possessed an indigenous 
]iteratur(‘. But they had a (*onsiderable knowledge of Greek, 
Hebrew and other foreign tongues and the Arsacid kings enjoyed 
the Greek plays*. Artavasdcis, king of Armenia and fath(^r-in-law 
of Pacorus, son o{ king Onxles of Parthia, was so expert in Greek 
that h(' composted tragedies in the style of the Attic masters, and 
wrot(' historical essays which existed in Idutarch’s time. (D. P. C., 
Vol. II, 591.) Recently M. do Mec(|uenem discovenxl at 8usa a 
letter of king Artabanus III of A.J). 21, which was written in 
(excellent Greek. (T. I. of 8-11-33.) 

As to architecture, the splendid palaci^ of Babylon described 
by Philostratus could not have been thi' only royal building of 
such magnificenc(‘. Unfortunately very little of the archoDological 
remains of the Parthians have come down to us, for which Mr. 
Sohrab J. Bulsara suggests two probable causes,—either the 
Parthians chose in their structures material not likely to last 
long or they preferred an open air lifc^ in splendid ephemeral 
pavilions. (I. L. Q., Vol. II, Nos. 2-3, 172.) 

Besides this palace, Huart mentions five ruins which may be 
attributed to the Arsacid period:—(1) a temple at Kanguvar, 
composed of a central hall and a vast peribulus of bastard Greek 

♦ Tarn saya that the haud^workod story that Greek plays wore acted at the court is 

a more mistake. (G. A. H.» VoL IX, 591.) 
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stylo ; (2) a building at Hatra; (3) a small odifioe at Farrashab^d, 
in F4rs ; (4) a funerary ('hamber at WarkaJi; (5) the r(‘raains of a 
palace at Siisfi, built over Artaxerxes Memuon’s Hall of Aiidiimce. 

(H. A. R c., no.) 

Such an (iiuinent authority as b'erguson, author of the 
History of Architeciture, wrihis that th(^ Rirthians liave left no 
material traces of their oxistcmce. But liawlinson (G. U. Jk, 372-8) 
properly says that this is an overstatement, a very considerable 
exaggeration, and poinus out that the position held by the 
Parthians in numismatics should alone havt^ becm suhk'itmt to save 
them from thi^ imdesiTved reproach, and that ('.archill en(|uiry 
shows, as might have been expected, that in other branclu's of art 
also, and especia.lly in ar(diitectur(‘, J^lrthia made c'fforts and 
produced results not wholly (iespica.bU‘.. Ikirn mentions that 
scanty as are the remains, the art of Iran in tlu‘ Rudlhan ptTJod 
was destined, in the view of some scholars, to have no small 
historical importance, and says, To Prof. Strzygowski, who 
refuses to s(^e in it Hellenic inllueu('r‘.s, it was d(5stin(‘d to ])lay a 
large part in history through its d(‘nid(Ml intluenc'.e on the art ot 
Armenia; Prof. Uostovtzoff believes that its influem'A^ (',an be 
traced alike in thi^ arts of Palm^Ta, of South Russia, and of 
China in the Han period. ’ (C. A. H., Vok IX, 600.) 

ML Phbaates 11. 

Phraates II, son of Mithridates 1, was the stwimtli king of 
the Arsacid(‘ dynasty. He took the titk^ of King of the Lands. 
He was brave, warlike and enterprising, and though soft in 
temperament was capable of intrepidity and vigour when occasion 
arose. He conquered Morgiana from the Scythians of Bactria. 

Aft(‘r the d(4eat and capture of Demetrius II by the Parthians, 
th (3 Syrian throne was occupied by his brother Antiochiis VII, 
Sidetes (B.O. 138), who was an active and enterprising prini^e. 
After a short war he overcaiiu^ a certain Diodorus, who under the 
assumed name of Tryphon had risem <is a rival for the throne. His 
general Cendebaus in varied the country of the Jews, but was defeat¬ 
ed. So he took the command in person, subdued Jerusalem, demo* 
lished its fortifications, and enforced on the Jews the condition of 
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military service and payment of tribute for Joppa, Gazara and cer¬ 
tain other places, besides a war indemnity of 500 talents. He then 
advanced upon Babylon, with a fighting force of from 80,000 to 
100,000 soldiers. Amongst them there was so much wealth and 
luxury that th(‘y were accompanied by tw(^ or three' hundred 
thousand e^amp followe'rs, th(^ majordy of whom e.*onsisted e)i 
cex)ks, bakers and stage players, and cve'n th(‘ busleiiis of common 
soldiers we^e studded with gold, aiiel tlu* culinary ut. iisils we^re 
of silver. (].. V. 11. 12.) 

The Syrians achieved victoiy in thie'c pitedieel battles, and 
Babylon fell. This encourag( d several minor vassal prine-e'-s to 
rebel against the Parthian ^oven'ignt} and join Antiochus 

With the (^bjee t ol raising troubles in Syria itself so as U* 
drive off AiiLieichus from Partlha, Phraate's gave his libe^rty to 
Demetrius and sent him with a. body of PartJiian soldiers to 
reclaim his throne*. 

As winh'r was approaediing, Antioedius stopped further 
jnilitarv ope*rations, and dividing his troops, semt tlnan into winter 
(juarters in tlx* \arious eatie's which he* had seized, with the 
intention of resuming the* campaign in summer. The native 
[)opiilations of these cith'S got thoroughly disgusti'd and eliscon- 
tente'd in ('onseijuence e)f the insoleime and oppre^ssion of tlie* 
Syrian soldiers (juartered upon tlu'-m and the heavy re(|uisitions 
made upon tlii'in for stores and provisions of all kinds for their 
eionsumption. They entereid into a seeaet pae*t with Parthia 
and undertook to lireak out in re'volt simultaneously on a prc'- 
arranged day and slauglitei* the Syrian soldiers picketed upon 
them. King Phraati'S had arranged to be at hand with his 
army to prenant the* scaltered detachments of th(‘ caiemy from 
combining or giving help to each other. 

Ifefore carrying out this well-laid plan which involved the 
wholesale massacre of the emuny, Phraates had the magnanimity 
to offer a chancre to Antiocdius to come to an agreement 
with him, and sent ambassadors for the purpose. But that 
ill-informed and ill-fated Syrian monarch dictated haughty terms 
which it was impossible for l^hraates to listen to. These were* 
that Phraates should set Demetrius free and deliver him up 
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without ransom, restore all the Syrian territories which Parthia 
had seized, and pay a tribute. 

On the preconcerted day, the native populations assailed 
the S}T:ian garrisons in all the cantonments, who taken by 
surprise fell in large numbers before* th(ar swords. With such 
troops as were stationed with him Antiochus hurri(‘d to th(^ 
rescue of the soldiers quartered lu^arest to him. Ikit hc^ was 
confronted by a large force led by Plnaates, who in a pitch(‘d 
battle destroyed the Syrian troops. Aiititwdiiis cather f(‘ll on 
the field or took his own life by throwing hims(‘lf from a cliff 
to avoid capture. His son Seleiauis and his nieci‘, ;i daugliter 
of Demetrius, were among tla^ caplivt's. AO Oss than dOOOOO 
Syrian soldiers were slain in this baf.ile or bntclu'riO m tlie ciiii‘N. 

This was the end of tlu‘dMiasly of the SeOiK'jds as a great 
power (B.O. 1211). Their dominions nere reduced to Cilicia and 
Syria Propc'r. ShatkTod and laifeiOlc'd tlie S\naii sialo protract¬ 
ed its existen(*e for som(‘ six decades, until it was converted into a 
Homan provima^ (B.( u 65 ). 

Fhraak's in th(‘ flush of victor) (-oidd bav(^ pushed on his 
conquest and seized Syria itself, but Ik' had to abandon tht* 
attempt owing to s(;nous troubk^ in his own (ountry. He di^creecl 
proper funeral lionours for Ills rivaJ Anti(K‘ims and sent ins 
remains to the Syrians, in a silver (M>flin for sepultiiri'. H(* 
treated his royal captives with gr(\*it conside‘ration, and botii 
from political inotiven and uttnuUd In iier beaut\ he' took 
Demetrius' daughter in marriagt*. 

At the time whem he had to dewise every possible means 
to drive away the invasiem of AntieK'hus, lie had summoned a 
body of mereaaiary Sakas to assist him. These mercenaries 
arrived too late to be of any use' in the war for which he had 
hired them, and so he refused to pay theun. Thereupon they 
began to plunder the country. Phraates proc^eeded against 
them with a strong body of his own troops, supplemented by a 
Greek contingent, the remnant of the defeated army of Antio¬ 
chus. At the battle with the Sakas the perfidious Greeks 
deserted the king and went over in a body to the enemy. The 
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Parthians were defeated with great slaughter, Phraates being 
among the slain. 

There is an anecdote of Phraates told by Posidonius, which 
Bawlinson considers as deserving to be noticed. When Antiochus, 
who made war upon Phraates, was dead and the latter was 
occupying himself about the Syrian king’s funeral, he exclaimed, 

* Oh Antiochus ! thy rashness and thy intemperance were thy 
ruin; in thy mighty cups thou thoughU st to swallow down the 
kingdom of the Arsacidae.” (E. S. 0. jVl. P., 110.) 

VIII. Artabanus II. 

Th(‘ Magisthana (‘lei'ted to the throiu' Artabanus 11, the 
third son of Phriapat\s and uncle of PhraaU's 11, who although 
jidvanced in years, was a brave and euc^rgetici prince. 

In consequence of th(‘ disastrous massacre of tiie best of 
the Parthian troops at the hands of th(‘ Saka barbarians and 
the treacherous (Tre(‘k mercenaries, Parthia was in a peillons 
state. The Sakas ravaged the open country and loaded with 
considerable booty returne^d to their homes. 

The Yueh-chi, a nomadic trib(‘- who lived in Kan-su (North¬ 
west CKina), were attacked, defeated and pushed westwards 
across Asia by the Hiung-nu (the ITuns), about 13.C. 165. 
These Yueh-chi numbered probably from halt a millioi^ to a 
million souls. They in their westward migration drove before 
them othi^r nomads. They displaced the Sakas, who inhabited 
the country of the laxartes to th(‘. north-east of Sogdiana and 
Bactria, and drove them west and soutli, and then crossing the 
Jaxartes conquered the whole of Sogdiana. From Sogdiana 
they made inroads into Bactria itself and took possession of the 
rich land on the Polytimetus, the river of Samarcand, and the 
highlands between the Upper Jaxartes and the Upper Oxus, 
(E. S. 0. M. P., 114-5.) 

Some hordes of Sakae established themselves in the north of 
Drangiana and named the country Sacastana (Land of the Sakas), 
which name the Arabs corrupted into Sajest^Ln and is preserved 
still in the further corrupted form of Sist^bn, 

43 
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The predominant tribe of the Yneh-chi, the Kushans , 
extended their dominion in Turkestan and Baotria to N. W. India. 

King Artabanus with great gallantry attacked the Tochari, 
one of the most forward of the Scythic tribes, which had settled 
in a portion of the territory that had till lately belonged to the 
kingdom of Bactria. He sustained a defeat and in the thick of 
the fight received a wound in the fore-arm, from the effects of 
which he died. 


IX. Mithbiuates II, THE Grbat, 

This king (124-88 KC.\ who took th(^ tlironc' his 

father Artabanus, retrieved the Parthian ))restig(‘ In scoring a 
number of victories over th(‘ Scythians and hoeani(‘ “ th(‘ avenger 
of his parent’s wrongs”. He recovered Sisiaii and t(K>k (’andaliar 
and the S[ica flood ultimahdy reacln'd India. 44ie country from 
Herat northwards was also reaccjuirfak Plia])s(n^ writes in (\ H. L, 
Vol. I, 567, “ Parthia had now taken tht‘ plaet' ol Pactria as the 
barrier which impeded th(‘ westward <'ourst‘ of migration from 
upper Asia. Pmt the stream of invasion was only di\'ert('d into 
another channel: checked in Ariana, it toretal its way along the lint' 
of least resistance into the country of tin ‘ flower Indus {Indo-Scythia). 
The Caka invasion of India., like tlu; in\asion of tin' Huns (Hiimis), 
between five and six centuries later, was hut an episode in oni' 
of those great moYenu'nts of pt'oples whioh have* so profoundl} 
intiuenced the history not only of Indin but also of Western Asia 
and Europe/’ Herzfeld (J. 1\. (I J., No. 7, 107) mentions that 
the invasion by the Sakas of the countries, jnodern Sistan, 
Baluchistto and Afghfinistan, south of the Hindfikvish, happened 
during or shortly after the reign of Mitliridates II, and 
their dominion over these countries and great parts of India 
lasted at ]e;ast upto the end of the reign of Gondophares, the 

* The greatoHt of the Kiislians vvaK the cojiqnejor Kmiishka, who clkl guch great things 
for Buddhism hy foiinduig the Mahayana or popular gorgeously ritualistic form of it that his 
fame for ages has boon spread from end to end of India. He reigned from 78 to lOG A.D. 
The Kushan empire came to an end in the th rd century. It was this dynasty tliat m 78 

A. D. founded the Saka ora. (Sir Richard 'rumple, FI H. N , 133, 139), Sykes stales that in 

B. C. 30 one of tlie tribes of the Yiieh-chi, the Kwoi-shang, suMued the others, and the 
nation became knowji to the Romans as the Kushan. (B. H. P,, 3rd ed, Vol. I, 433.) 
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protector of Christian apostle Thomas and the founder of Gondo- 
phajreia, modern Kandahar, 46 A.D. 

Tarn (T. S. R S., 16-18) is of opinion that Mithridates 
imitated Seleucid custom and appointed a joint-king with himself, 
the reason being that besides the Saka invasion, he had on his 
accession to cope with great troubles in Babylonia. The joint-king 
dealt with the northern half of the Saka invasion; and the reason 
his coins are so different from other Parthian issues is that they 
were no part of the Parthian regal coinage, being struck merely to 
pay his troops and record his victories. 

Mithridates made large additions to his dominions, carrying 
his triumphant flag as far as India in the east and to the banks of 
the Euphrates in the west. 

He attacked his relative Artaverdes, the third of the Arsacid 
kings of Armenia. This country, which was henceforth destined 
to exercise a great indnonce on the affairs of Central Asia, was of 
great extent being over ()00 miles in length and 400 miles 
in breadth. Itawlinson (G. 11. R, 121) says that it was to 
this part of Asia that riwit/erland is to western Europe, an 
elevated fortress region containing within it the highest moun¬ 
tains, and yielding thc3 waters which fertilize the subjacient 
regions. 

Artaverdes was obliged to conclude a disadvantageous peace 
and to give his son Tigranes as hostage. He ultimately put 
Tigranes on the throne, taking 70 valleys in payment and 
marrying his daughter. (C. A. H., Vol. IX, 003.) 

In B.C. 102 the Seleucid emperor Antiochus the Great 
invaded Greece in alliance with the ^tolians. But his army 
crumpled up against the Roman attack and he was obliged to 
withdraw to Asia. The Romans followed him up into Asia 
Minor, and at Magnesia, at the foot of Mount Sipylus, he was 
completely defeated by Lucius Cornelius Scipio and was compelled 
to purchase petu^e by renouncing all his possessions in Europe 
and Cistauric Asia and agreeing to pay an indemnity of fifteen 
thousand Euboic talents, to give up all his elephants and ships, to 
surrender Hannibal and other enemies of Rome who were refugees 
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at his court (J3.(J. 190), and to give twenty selected hostages. 
Hannibal managed to escape to Bithyniai, but the other conditions 
of this humiliating peace were carried out. 

Home was not yet prepared to make a province of a country 
so far away from the Tiber. The Senate bestowed, with the 
Thracian Chersonese and the surrounding country, almost all 
the Seloucid territory to their ally Eumenes II, king of Perga- 
mus, who thus found his kingdom vastly enlarged. 

Eumenes was succeeded by his brother Attains II (159-13H), 
and the latter by his eccentrie ne])he\v Attains HI. Tlit' last 
monarch, who had no issue, be(jueath(ai on his death, which 
occurred in B.C. 133, the whole of his kingdom to the Koinan 
Republic, who gave away (rreat Phrygia to Mithridah^s V, king 
of IVmtus, who had been an ally of thi' Homans during tlu*. 
Third Punic War and entered into possission of tin' rianainder, 
which they fornn'd into a Roman proviin^e, giving it the naiin; 
of the Kingdom of Asia. This Asia, was tin' earlii'st acipiisition 
of the Roman Republic beyond tln‘ .Egoan. Besides it, Bilhynia 
was accpiired by her by its voluntary cession by its king 
Nicomedes. it is curkms that two kings in Western Asia should 
have of their own choico handed over their entire kingdoms, 
the one by betjuest and the othio’ l:y volimtary cession, to a 
distant foreign ri^public in Europe. Wo cannot trace the 
undercurrents of diplomacy which undoubtedly iriust hav(‘ played 
their part in bringing about sindi unusual gifts. Cnder the 
republic, Asia and Bithyiiia were, administered by proprietors, 
but under the emperors, the governors appointed by the Senate 
were styled and ranked as proconsuls. 

In the year 92 B.C, I'arthia came for the first time into 
contact with Rome when Lucius Cornelius Sulla advanced against 
Tigranes, who was attempting to seize Cappadocia. Mithridates 
II of Parthia sent Orobaziis as an ambassador to Sulla for the 
purpose of foiming an offensive and defensive alliance between 
Parthia and Rome. This shows the wisdom and foresight of 
this great Parthian ruler, who so early perceived the advantage 
of establishing friendly relations with Rome, when, as Rawlinson 
(R. S. 0. M. P., 136) observes, an ordinary Oriental monarch 
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might have despised the distant Eepublic and have thought it 
beneath his dignity to make overtures to so strange and anoma¬ 
lous a power. 

A few years later, in the struggle between ]3emetrius III, 
king of Syria, and his brother Philip, the Parthian s sided with 
the latter and brought about the surrender of Demetrius with all 
his troops (B.C. 87). Demetrius was taken as a captive to 
Mithridates, but received from him very honourable treatment. 

Mithridates breathed his last after a long and glorious reign 
of 3() years. He was as eminent a warrior as his farno is 
namesake Mithridates I. He was the first Parthian monarch to 
open relations with Eoriie, and the first to receive a Chinese 
embassy. This embassy came from the Han emperor Wu-ti, 
and the road was opened for the inflow into Parthia of caravan 
trade througu Chinese Turkestan. 

Tigranes, who had defeated Artames, king of Sophene or 
Armenia Minor, and made himself master of the whole of Arme¬ 
nia, availed himself of the confusion in Parthia after the death of 
Mithridates, and recovered the 70 valleys and wrested Gordycne 
or Northern Mesopotamia, Adiabene, and Nisibis. He also com¬ 
pelled the king of Media Atropatonc to acknowledge his suzerainty, 
conquered northern Syria, and adopted the title of King of Kings. 

This is an obscure pericxl of Parthian history. Rawlinson is 
doubtful whether the conquest of the Parthian provinces by 
Tigranes took place in the reign of Mithridates II or no, for 
there is confusion in Justin’s account of this portion of the history 
of Parthia. Benjamin places this event as happening in the 
reign of his immediate successors. Tarn puts it after the death 
of Mithridates II. 

X AND XI. MnaSKRIES AND SaNATRCEOES. 

The king who directly succeeded Mithridates II was 
probably Mnaskries, a son of Phraates I. His rule lasted about 
ten or eleven years, and on his death, which occurred at the 
great age of 96, Sanatroeces, an octogenarian Arsacid, who was 
probably a son of Mithridates I, sat on the throne with the help 
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of a contingent of soldiers from the Saka tribe of the Saciiraucians 
(Saka Kawaka). 

The great struggle between Koine and 1 ontiis, whic-h had 
commenced in B. C. 88, was still going on. lioth thest‘ powers 
were desirous of securing Parthia s help. But Sanatroec^es was 
not disposed to favour either, and amused both sides with 
promises, but lent his aid to neither. 

XII Phbaates hi. 

Phraates, who succeeded his father Sanatruxies in IkC. 70, 
received a long missive from Mithridatos of Pontus calling his 
attention to the encroaching spirit of the Homans and the 
necessity for forming an alliance of the Asiatic, powers jigainst 
them. Tigranes of Armenia also asked him to make c.omraon 
cause with him and Mithridates, offering to restore Gordyene, 
Adiabene, Nisibis and the 70 valleys to Parthia if lu^ would 
enter into the alliance. Phraates at first obsiTvtd lumtralit)', 
but later sought friendship and alliance from fjucullus and his 
successor Pompey, He reconquered tht‘ territories which his 
predecessors had lost, including Atropatene, Adiabene, Gordyene 
and Osroene and resumed the title of King of Kings, which had 
been discontinued since the days of Mithridatiis I. 

At the time when Pompey was (K'Cu})ied in Syria, Phnuites 
attacked and defeated Tigranes. The latter sought lielp from 
Pompey but the Homan general, who was not prepared to try 
conclusions with Parthia, refused assistanc>e on the plea that he 
had no mandate from Home to invade Parthia, an excuse which, 
Lindsay points out, Pompey never thought of pleading when he 
held the power to subdue. However, by his mediation a boundary 
commission was appointed and the three men sent by him for 
this purpose were enrolled as bond fide arbitrators by the two 
kings, who then settled their mutual complaints and entered 
into amicable relations. 

In the tenth year of his reign, a conspiracy was hatched 
against the life of Phraates by his sons Mithridates and Orodes 
(Huraodha) and he was murdered. He was a prudent ruler and 
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possessed political abilities of a high order. He was able not 
only to maintain intact the territories to which he had succeeded, 
but even added to them. 


XIII. Orodbs I. 

Orodes now ascended the throne and allowed Mithridates 
to rule Media Magna as a vassal prince*. But soon a civil war 
broke out between the two brothers. Mithridates was slain and 
Orodes ruled as sole monarch. 

At this time, the aristocrat Marcus Licinius Crassus, consul 
at Rome and one of the foremost Romans of the period, who from 
his immense* wealth had acquired the sobriquet of Dives, the rich, 
drew the proconsulate of Syria. No Roman had yet penetrated to 
the Persian Gulf and to the Indus. Crassus, who was overabun- 
dantly greedj^ of gold and ^imbitious to excel Pompey and Caesar, 
vaunted that he would subdue Parthia, Bactria and the Indus and 
reach the farthest limits of the East. On the Ides of November 
55 as Crassus rode out of Rome to set out to make war on Parthia, 
the tribune C. Ateius sat in the gateway beside a brazier and with 
the solemn curses of an ancient ritual consigned him with 
all his army to destruction. (C. A. H., Vol. IX, 605, 609.) 
Discarding all advice and disregarding all omens, he set sail from 
Brundusium with a large fleet. 

Never, writes Lindsay, was a, more unjust war undertaken 
and never were' avarice and injustice more signally frustrated 
and punished. Florus refers to the avarice of consul Crassus, 
who gaping after Parthiam gold engaged in a war against the 
will of God and man, and mentions that “ whilst he lay encamped 
at Nicephorium, the ambassadors of king Orodes came and 
pressed him to remember the leagues made with Pompey and 
Sylla, but Crassus intent upon Parthian treasures, without so 
much as pretending a reason for the war, replied that he would 
answer them at Seleucia, wherefore the Gods who are guardians 
of leagues prospered both the secret and open efforts of our 
enemies”. Hearing Crassuss conceited answer, Vagises, the 

*■ According to Lindsay, G. Rawlinaon and Sykes, Mithridates was the eldest son oI 
Phraates and sat on the throne after the latter’s assassination. 
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leader of the rartbian enibasby, t'Uiiltd and striking the palm of 
one hand with the fingers of the other gave the taunting reply, 
“ Hair will grow here, Crassus, before thon seest Seleiuua. (L. V. 
H. C. P., 25; E. S. 0. M. P., 154.) 

In Armenia, Tigranes the eider having died and his eldest 
son Tigranes the younger being a captive in Eome at the time, 
Artavardes, the latter’s younger brother, seated himself on the 
throne. The new king joined the Eomans with a force of 0,000 
horsemen and promised the assistance of 16,000 cuirassiers and 
•30,000 infantry, if C'rassns would tak(‘ his advice and direct his 
march through his frrtih^ and friendly country of Armenia. 
But those whom the Gods wish to destroy tli(‘y first turn nnid. 
Crassus rejected the kings advice and replied tiiat his march 
would lie through Mesopotamia as he had left theri‘ many good 
soldiers in occupation of outposts whom he expected to pick up on 
this route. 

vVhen Crassus crossed the Euphrates below Zeugma, the 
omens were very unfavourable and increase d the anxieties of his 
troops, the Homans Ix^ing a notoriously superstitious people. The 
crossing was effected without incident and Crassus began to 
ravage the open country. An engagement took place near 
Ichme, on the banks of the Belik, about 17 miles north of 
Nicephorium, in which the Parthian satraps small defensive 
force was easily overcome. 

All this while Orodes was not idle, but was silently perfect¬ 
ing his preparations for repelling the Homan invasion. A large 
army was collected, armed, and drilled. Hecognising that it was 
of the first importance to prevent the further troops of the 
king of Armenia from effecting a union with the Homan army, 
and reinforcing it with cavalry, an arm in which it was weak, 
he divided his force in two ('orps and taking command of one 
led it in person to invade Armenia, leaving the other under his 
brave commander-in-chief Surena, to confront Crassus. 

This distinguished Surena was in wealth, family and 
reputation the second man in Parthia, being next only to the 
king and in courage and prowess the first. He was a young 
man about 30 years of age, of commanding height and great 
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personal beauty, and was possessed of wisdom and prudence. 
He was of the type of those Pehelwans of old whom Firdausi 
has made immortal in his epic. At the siege of Releucia, during 
the civil war between Orodes and liis brother Mithridates, this 
young intrepid warrior had distinguishc'] himself by being the 
first to mount the breach, Whcmever he travelled pMvately, he 
travelled in a most magnificent style. A train of a thousand 
camels carried his baggage, two hundred chariots were employed 
to carry his Jiarem, a tiiousaiid miil-clad liursemen and a still 
larger number of liglitly arme d men lormed liis liie-guards, and 
he had at least ten thousand horsemen altogr lher of his servants 
and retinue. 

Th(' traditional account is that Ahgarus, the Riieikh of 
Osrohene, whom Pornp'W had admitted int(^ the* Koman alliance, 
was secretly allied to Orodes, while professedly remaining an 
ally of Rome. The presence of this Sheikh in the- Roman camp 
proved of great importance to the Parthian general, as he kept 
the latter informed of nil die designs and movements of Crassus, 
and what was worse for the liomans, he inducjed Crassus to trust 
himself to the open country, where tiie Parthian cavalry could 
operate freely, and to bring him, after he,sty march, and in the 
full heat of the day, into the presence of tlie enemy. (G. R. P., 
164-5.) But Dr. Tarn is not disposed to a(-.('-ept the tradition 
and says that Abgar was not dishonest over tlie route, his 
treachery cannot be substantiated, he had been Pompey’s friend, 
and probably lost his own kingdom after Carrhae. He, however, 
mentions that Abgar, deserted and went home with his 
cavalry, as soon as th(‘ scouts of Crassus came in with the news 
that the Parthians were upon them. (C. A. H., Vol. IX, 608-9.) 

In the memorabk battle of Carrhacj, the city of Nahor to 
which the patriarch Abraham migrated with his family from Ur 
of the Chaldees, Surena inflicted a crushing defeat on Crassus 
on the 9th June of 53 B.C. The unremitting and unerring flight 
of arrows from th(^ Parthian bows made a great havoc among the 
Roman legionaries. Such was the weight of their arrows and the 
flexibility of their bows, says Lindsay, that no armour was proof 
against them, and their spears were so heavy and strong that they 
48 
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frequently ran two men through the body with one thrust. The 
archers’ supply of missiles was almost inexhaustible. When the 
first ranks had exhausted their arrows they had only to wheel 
off and replenish their stock from magazines borne on the backs 
of numerous camels in the rear. 

Of the seven legions of 42,000 or 48,000 men with which 
the arrogant Eoman general had crossed the Euphrates, one half 
fell on the field, and ten thousand were made captives. Crassus 
brave son Publius, who had lately served under CfCsar in Gaul, 
was among the slain. The Tioman standards, called Eagles and 
worshipped by these superstitious people as gods, were seized. 
Never did a greatt^r disaster and greater disgrace befall thc^ 
Eoman arms. 

The Eoman captives were well treated and allowed to 
settle in Margiana (Merv), where they intermarried with native 
wives and became Persian subjects. 

Crassus had escaped with a body of horsemcm. But in a 
melee which ensuc'd in th(‘ course of a (tonferentx* wiili Suruna 
and his oificers for a settlement of p(*aee hv got killed. WhethcT 
he fell b}' a Parthian hand or was slain by one of his own men 
and with iiis consent is not certain. Tlie king caused molten 
gold to be poured into the mouth of this Eoman general, who was 
notoriously greedy of gold, saying mockingl}, “ B(^ satisfied with 
th}' life’s desire!” Plutarch, in his life of Crassus, says that even 
those who thought most of him scicm to have thought him, as 
the comic poet sa}'s, '‘A brave man anywhere but in th(‘ field.” 

The victory of Carrhae was a magnificent achievement of 
the Parthian general with a much smaller force against the 
serried ranks of the Eoman legions,* and the Eoman defeat was 
one of the worst disasters which the Eoman arms ever suffered. 
(C. A. H., Vol. IX, 611.) 

The troops which Orodes himself had led against Artaverdes, 
king of Armenia, were not called upon to fight, for the two kings 
agreed to avoid war and make an alliance, which was furthered 

• Tarn mentions that the Surena had hia 10,000 archers, 1000 cataphracta, and a few 
men brought by Sillacea. Crasasua had 7 legions (28,000 men), 4000 horse, and 4000 light 
farmed. (C. A. H. Vol. IX, Gp8.) 
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by the latter giving his daughter in marriage to the former’s son 
Pacorus. 

Not unseldom have siioeessful generals fallen victims to 
their master’s jealousy, and this was the fate' in store for the 
brilliant victor of Carrhae. He had the misfortune to incur the 
jealousy of his royal master and to pay tht* penalty of death. 
This was decidedly unfortunate for I’arthia, which needed the 
services of such an intrepid and discret't commander in her 
future struggles with Kome. 

As a direct consecjnence i)f this great rewerse to Eoman arms, 
Mesopotamia was fully n^covered. Had the*, Parthians vigorously 
followed up this victory, led by such a commander as the late 
Surena, in all probability thc'y would have b(‘en able, at this 
juncture, to expta the Homans once for all from Asiatic soil. By 
their unsympathetic, unjust and oppressive rule the Eomans had 
alienated thc‘ sympathies of their natives subjects, Syria and other 
provinces were rc^ady for revolt, and the Koman commimder Cassius 
Longinus had but the rhadow of an arm}'. But Or odes failed to 
take full advantage of this opportunity, and the few raiding 
parties which were sent out were easil} driven bac?k by Cassius. 

At last, in B.C. 51, the Parthian king roused himself to 
strike a determined blow. But during the interval Rome had 
time to recover. Orodes placed the invading force under the 
command of his son Pacorus, a brave youth fifteen years of age, 
and gave him the services of Orsaces, an officer of ripe age and 
experience. The Euphrates was crossed and every town was 
subdued until Antioch was reached, behind whoso walls Cassius 
had sheltered himself with his troops. The Parthians laid siege to 
it, but they were not experienced in siege-work and were repulsed. 
Cassius lured them into an ambush and they suffered heavy 
loss, Orsaces receiving a wound of which he died. 

Prince Pacorus took up winter quarters in Cyrrehstica, 
with the intention of rt'iiewing the campaign in the spring. 
Bibulus, the new governor of Syria, knowing his inability to hold 
his own against the Parthians, resorted to craft to ward off the 
Parthian danger. He found a tool in Orondapates, satrap of 
Mesopotamia, to sow dissensions among the Parthians and 
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induce Prince Pacorus to plot against his father. But before 
Bibulus’s intrigues could succeed, Orodiv^^ recalled the. prince, 
and tlie invading army recrossed the Euphrates a>nd evacuated 
Syria (Jul} 50 B.C.). Thus ended the First Roinan-Parthian 
War, aftei- lasting for over four yeais. 

liioine was distrac'ted by grave (dvil dissensions. A (-ivil war 
had broken out beween two of the gTeatest iiomaii generals of the 
day, Julius Ctesar and Pompey. The latter turned to Parthia 
for help ( B.C. 40 or 4S), and Orodes promised it on ('ondition 
that Syria would be (*eded to him. Pomp(\\ could not accept this 
condition as ji was too humiliating for Ivome, and tiu‘ negotia¬ 
tions were droppt'd. After his complete defeat by Julius Ca-sar 
on 0th x4ugust IS B.O., at Pharsa.lia, in Tlu'ssaJy, his first impulse 
was to threw hiuiself at th(‘ mercy of Orodes and take shelter at 
his court, and later on, with the aid of Parthian troops, to thunder 
at th('- gates of Pom(' and demand readmittance. But lu‘ relin¬ 
quished this design on receipt of intelligence that AntiocJi had 
declared for liis ri^^a.1 and so the route to the Partliian capital was 
closed to him. Shortly afterwards, as h(' was landing in Egypt, 
he was murdered by one of his centurions. 

Six years afterwards, Quintus Labic'nus, who after th(‘ murder 
af Ciesar (B.P. i J. .March 15) had Ix^en sent by the liberators 
Cassius and Brutus as an (‘iivoy to the Parthian king to seek his 
help in their struggles with th(‘ united forces of Octavian and 
Mark Antony, was still at the Parthian court when news arrived 
of the great victory of the latter on the plain of I^hilippi (B.C. 42). 
Fearing to return home, Libicmus enterc^d into the service of 
Orodes. It is a. curious fact that a body of Parthian horst^ which 
Orodes had semt to the* assistance of Cassius at his request actually 
fought in the battle of Pharsalia, the first and only occasion on 
which Parthian soldiers fought in Europe. 

In B.C. 40, the Syrians writhing under the oppressive rule 
of the Bomaiis invited Orodes to free them from their hated 
Eoman yoke. In response to this call he despatched a large force 
under Labienus and prince Pacorus. In a pitched battle the 
Eoman legate Decidius Saxa sustained defeat and precipitately 
fled. The towns of Apamea and Antioch surrendered. 
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Labienus and Tacorus divided their troops and engaged 
simiiltanooiisly in two separate expeditions. The latter carried all 
before him in Syria and Pha'nicia. Tyr(‘ alone* he could not take 
for want of a fleet. 

Like their predecessors, tla* Aclaaanenia.ns, the Parthian 
princes entertained specaal ('.onsid(‘rati(»ii foi the Jewish nation. 
Advancing into Palestim*, J^icoins d(‘])osed John H^a’Ct iUis, and 
set up i\l atthathiah, the last. o{ the Asanojin an priiK'es, on the 
ancient throni* oi David, as t.iiig and ])oiiiiff, under tlie Greek 
nainfi of AntigoiuL'., as a. va,ss d ol 1 ari liia. J'lu* Jewisli prince had 
offered a thousand talents ( a,h u.t } and tiundred 

Jewish women il pnnee P.a'orus would lake up liis (^ans(^ and 
secure him the tluoiie 

The otlu*r hfiilhia.n di\isi(‘u aal In Lai)jenus wats no less 
successful. It ente 2 'c;d Asia Minor and deleahal Decidius Saxa, 
who wa^ slatu in th(' l)aitk'. Pamphvlia, l^yc^a and CMria were 
overrun, A'lylisa a.n(J Ahhinda wt*iH taken, a,nd probably Lydia 
and Ionia were also ()C(an)i(‘d. Sti atoniv'.ea, wiiK'h alone showed 
resistance, was besieged. 

Por one full year West(‘in Asia elianged masters. The 
authority of R )me disappe nvd and Partiiia rult'd supreme. (R. S. 
0. M. P., hSd.) In marked eontrasi to the opprt'ssivt* rule of the 
aiTogaut and greed) Roman govei'uors, the Parthian administra¬ 
tion was just :uid (dement, and Pacorus won the lu'arts of the 
Syrians. (E. B., ed. IX, \'ol. XVIJf,5h7.) 

With the arrival of Antony s liuitenant iMblius Ventidius, in 
B.C. 3J, things soon assumed a diFhaanit turn. Dy rapid marches 
he liniel uuaxpjcLedly o i th * (' )isb of Asia Minor. Labienus was 
taken by surprise, and not (riving suflieic'iit troo[)s retreated hurried¬ 
ly towards C-ilicia. Pacorus scait a, l)ody of troopers to his 
assistance, but before joining and putting themselves under his 
command, they had th(j rashness to attaeJ; the Romans, with tlie 
consequencie that they were beaten and had to fly to Cilicia. 
Labienus escaped from Cilicia, but was captured and put to death 
by the Egyptian governor of Cyprus. , , 

Ventidius sent forward Pon],pa?diusi, Silo, with a body of horse, 
to take possession of the Syrian Gates (Pyke Syriie), a narrow pass 
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over Mount Amanus, leading from Cilicia into Syria, which was 
being guarded by Phranipates. He was on the point of being 
overcome by the Parthians, but the timely arrival of Ventidius 
changed the situation. Phranipates was overpowered and slain. 

Pacorus thought it prudent to retreat and evacuated Syria. 
But he had no idea of abandoning the contest. He had secured 
the affection and esteem of the Syrians and the alliance of the 
semi-independent border princes. With the coming of spring he 
recrossed the Euphrates. If he had effected the passage at the 
usual point he would have taken the Komans at a disadvantage, 
for the legions were dispersed in various winter (piarte^rs and were 
ill prepared to meet the invjision. But the crafty Ventidius, by 
some stratagem, induced the Parthians to cross at a difftTent point 
considerably lower down the river, and thus gaint d time tocoliect 
his men. A battle took place at Gindarus, in nortbern Syria, 
on 9th June 38 B.C., in which Pacorus got killed. As is so often 
the case with oriental troops, the Parthian soldiers seeing their 
commander dead took to flight and gavt* the Bomans an (usy 
victory. The victorious enemy severed the ht^ad of the brave 
Parthian prince from the body and sent it round to the revolted 
cities of Syria to show that their hopes were frustrated. 

Ventidius was the first Koman to score a decided victory 
over the Parthians. 

The Parthian invasion of Hyria collapsed. As Rawlinson 
observes, the history of the contest bt4w(^en the East and the 
West, between Asia and Europe, is a history of reactions. At 
one time, one of the continents, at another time the other is in 
the ascendant. (R. S. O. M. P., 193.) 

The death of his brave and favourite son struck the aged 
king Orodes with extreme grief. Eor many days he would 
neither take any food, nor speak, nor sleep. Out of his thirty 
sons he selected the eldest, and unfortunately the most wicked, son 
Phraates, to be his successor, and resigned the crown in his 
favour (B.C. 37). 

XIV. Phbaatbb IV. 

The new king, Phraates IV, commenced his oar'eer with 
tha murder of some of his brothers, who were born of a princely 
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mother, the daughter of Antioohus of CommBgdnd. When the 
ex-king expressed his disapproval of this conduct, Phraates 
smothered the old man with his pillow and to fratricide added the 
crime of parricide. 

Thus died -Orodes I in the eightieth year of his life and the 
eighteenth of his reign. During his regime the power of Parthia 
had reached its culminating point. 

Phraates IV was a man of singularly jealous nature and sangui¬ 
nary disposition. He assassinated all his other brothers, his own 
adult son, and many Parthian nobles who had provoked his 
jealousy. A nuii h r of tlie nobles in terror of their lives fled the 
cou’itry. Several fled to Mark Antony, among them being 
Monjoses, an aristocr:. l of the highest rank and one of the ablest 
generals of Psicorus. 

Encouraged by the successes of his legate Ventidius and 
stirred by a feeling of jealousy at the triumph decreed to him, 
Antony set out on a campaign against Parthia. The time was 
favourable for an invasion, since Phraates had made himself 
extremely odious to his people by his violent and merciless acts. 
He secured the allifince of Artavasdes, king of Armenia, and 
advanced with the very considerable force of 1,13,000 men, 
including an .Armenian contingent of 7,000 infantry and 6,000 
cavalry, to humble the might of Eome’s most dreaded foe, Parthia. 

The Median monarch, by name Artabazes or Artavasdes, 
son of Ariohizines, had gone with his troops to join his suzerain 
Phraates in defence of the empire. Taking advantage of his 
absence, Antony besieged Phraaspa,* the capital of Media 
Atropatene. But the town was strongly walled and so well 
defended by the g<irrison that the Romans were foiled. 

In the meanwhile the Parthian and Median monarchs 
swiftly advanced to the seat of war. Coining across Antony s 
legato and one of his best officers, Oppius Statianus, who was 
proceeding with a large escort to hake the baggage and heavy 
siege-train to Antony, they made a heavy onslaught and killed or 

* This i« identioal with ruins now termed Takht-i-Sulaym&n, iituated about a hundred 
mdej aouth-south-oait of Lake Urumia. Rawlinion erroneously considered that the 
auoieut Kkb4t4na was to be found at this site. (S. H. P.i 3 rd Voh 1 » 86O1) 
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captured 10,000 Koinaiis, and seized tlie entire siegti-train and 
baggage. The legate was among the killed. 

Owing to the frequent sallies of the bra-ve garrison, of'Phraaspa, 
the lack of discipline among his soldiery, the f^li]^r(^ of supplies, and 
the approach of winter, ( oinbiiu'd with llu fact that ('Ven his most 
desperate assa.u]ts on the hesi(‘ged town wtaa* frustrated, Antony WTis 
obliged to propose tcaans of accommodntion to the Parthians. The 
renownedliojnan triumvir tried to coxaa- liis discomliture by offering 
to relinquish th(‘ siege and rcaa’oss the frontier if the Parthians 
restored to him thi' captured Pagies and the Homan prisoners. 
Phraates treated the (>\(i'ture, with disdain, and Antony was 
obliged to raise the siege and Ix'at a I’ctreat towards the Araxes. 
It took him 27 days t.o acc-omplish Ins rc'treat across the 277 
miles from IMiraaspa to the Araxt‘s, during which his troops 
suffered extreme' n]iseri(^s owing to the' ink'use cold, tlie blinding 
snow and driving sleet, the scarcity of food and drinking water, 
and the harassing attacks of the <‘nem\. In this campaign the 
Roman army, k'd by such a distinguishc d gc'DC'ral, suffered a loss 
of a fourth part of the lighting njen and a third of the camp 
followers, and all the haggage. Right thousand more' legionaries 
succumbed m Aniiema through tla' (dh'cts of ))ast miseries e)r 
from cold and snow-storms. 

On arriving at tlie Ara,xos, Antony drew up his horse to 
cover the passage of his infantry, on whicli the Paj'tliians unbent 
their bows, telling tlie liomans tlu^y might pa,ss unmolested, and 
praising them for their valour, (fj. \7 JJ. 0. P., d4.) The Itomans, 
and following them the m(»clern Westerners, class the Parthians 
as barbarians. Put in instances of this sort these ‘ barbarians ’ 
have shown that they ('.onld priz(- gallantry even in their bitterest 
enemy and were superior to the civilized’ Romans in magnani¬ 
mity towards a discomfited foe. 

For more than a century after this disaster, Rome, the 
mistress of the world, could not mnsh'r courage to attack 
Parthia; and when, in later ages, Benjamin (B. P., 167) pointed¬ 
ly observes, her legions repeated the attempts to penetrate to 
the heart of Persia, she always tailed, and, in every other 
quarter suooessful, uniformly found that the frontiers of Persia 
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formed an impervious barrier to the advance of her legions into 
Central Asia. It is not a little thing, says he, to record on the 
pages of history that of all the people of antiquity, th(‘ races 
that checked the advance of Rome were those which sprung 
on Persian soil. 

The Romans, without much reas.m, laid the hlana^ of the 
woeful end of their enterprise on the AniK'nian king Artavasdes, 
Antony, under the most solemn promisees of s?i.fety, snmnioned 
Artavasdes to jiieet hini, and when r('lying on tlie Roman 
general’s pledgc'd word, the king came, iu' was tre‘rously sc'i/ed 
and put in silver chains, \dii(di wore afua wards cha.nged foj those 
of gold. 

Artaxes [1, to whom tlio Armenians gav(' his tatlaa'' 
variant throni' man'hed against 4ntony with a large' forcM', hut 
was repulsed with the aid of the; king of Minlia Ati'opatene, who 
had become disahected with th(i king of Parthia,, thinldng 
himself wronged in the division of the Roman spoils and formed 
an alliance with Antony. 

The Roman tiiumvir arranged a marriage between Alexan¬ 
der, his own son by Cleopatra, and Jotapa, the daughter of 
the king of Media, and left for Egypt, carrying with him consi¬ 
derable booty and the captive king of Armenia and his wife and 
children. On his return to Asia, next year he made over a part 
of Armenia to the Median monarch in conlirmatiim of their 
alliance. 

At the time when Antony retired into Asia Minor to prepare 
for his contest with dnlius Caesar’s nephew and heir Cains 
Julius (kesar Octavianus (Augustus), king Phraates undertook 
offensive operations. Media fell before him and the Median 
king was m^ule a captive. The conquest of Armenia followc'd. 
All the Roman garrisons in that country were made capLives 
or put to tht^ sword, and Artaxes II was re-established on his 
paternal throne. 

These brilliant successes of his filled Phraates with undue 
elation and arrogance, and he once more began his career of 
cruelty and oppression. The people revolted and set up a 
nobleman of the name of Tiridates as ruler. 
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Plirmites fled to Turaii or Scythifi (P.C>. 32), and rotnrninc; 
with a S(*ythian foia^e retook possession of liis Ihroiu'. Tiridates 
escaped to S^Ti’a, taking witli liiin tiie youngc'st son of Pliraates 
whom he delivered up to Augustus. Sonit^ years afterwards 
Augustus restored Jiis son to PJiraates ;i]id de]]jand('d, in ndiirn, 
the restoration of th(' 1 toman Eagles ('uptiired by the J^avtliiiins 
from fVassiis and Antony and siK'h of the 1 toman (aipiiv('s as 
still surviv(‘d. Jfliraates inade the d(‘sired restoration thias'years 
afterwards wIkui Augustus wa,s in Syria for tli(' s('ttlenient of 
th(‘ affairs of Asia. 

There was (*onsid(‘rabl(' jubilation throughout tlu; Itouian 
empire at th(‘ r('('ov('ry of the Kagles, tln' ehc'i’ished (»bj('(-t 
of the 1 toman soldier’s afleotion and sonittiiiK's of his worshi]). 
The nrmtaed Irophic's w('}‘(‘ d(jH>siicd in tbc' tc'injde ol Mars 
the Avenger, and a spi^e'ial medal was struck. Tlie poc'ts ('('l(‘' 
brated tlu^ re^c-over'y as something gi’(‘ater th.m a \'ieio]'\ oi' a 
triunii h. 

Such friendship siHuns to ha,v(‘ beon foriut'd iH'twc'di tli(‘ 
two powers that Ifliraatt^s s(‘l(‘('ted Jtome foi' th(‘ residern ('ol bi^ 
four elder sons, Vonones, Sea‘asj)ada.iK*s, Itliodaspe's, imd Tljiaate-s 
(c. BXl 10), and tlie‘s(‘ priiicers were tre‘ate‘(l tiic-re' at the' public 
expenses in a manner befitting tbeh' rank. Some modeaui wi’iUrs, 
e,g., Kd. Meyer (E.B., ed. XI, Ve)l. 21, 53d), following tJu* hatm 
writers, speak e)f these prijiees as heestages giveui by tla^ lung 
of Parthia te) the Emperor ed' Itome, thus <ix'kne)wle'dging Jiis 
dependence on Itome^. But Jtawlinson (It. S. (). ]\I. P., 213) 
rightly asserts that this was certainly ne)t the inte'ntie)n of 
Phraaters, ner could tlie iele'a well be^ emtertaineel by tJje' Ponians 
at the' time e)f their residence\ 

XV. Phraataces. 


Phraates had kept witli him, and cleNigirite'd a.s his lie'ir, 
his youngest sen Phraataces, by Thea Musa Ura.nia,, an Italia.n 
slave-girl who bad been presented to bim by Augustus. Ne)t 
waiting till the' throne became vaenint by the' death e)f the' 
aged king in the' natural course', Jfliraataces, in conspiracy with 
his mother, pois()n(3d him and wore the cre)wn (4 B.C.). Thiis 
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cx[)iiT;d Pliniiitcs, himst'lf a patricide and fratricide. He proved 
liiuiself ouc of Uiti ablest of tlic rulers of i’artliia, showing dash 
in warfare and discretiou and dexterity in his dealings with the 
Jtoniaiis, and not yielding any portion of his empire. Hut he was 
sellLsb, Jealous and cniol. 

ilin bbnperor Augustus sunt his grandson (iaiiis (Cains) 
Cdi'sar, under the care of Ala.rcus fjollius, to i*eest.;blish the 
J toman inlluencc' in Armenia. Gains and Idiraataces meL in an 
amieahh' inha’vituv on an isLind m the huiphrMh-Sj and an 
arrangf'intml salnliictorv t-' h(»th sides wits eomt to wiuu’eby, the 
C.irthian monaiclj :mre(:d ihu: he inmseif would reneunce 
Armenia and Ins hrotlaTs sheukl reinam ‘ l)(‘\ond fhe s 'a.’ This 
treaC was eelela'at'ed iiy ;( serifs ei uiagnilie-e])!- i’estivitii's. 

The l^ariliMii isiiidity enli rtaint-d dislike anti contempt for 
Jdu'auiatt's, will) had raist'd hinist‘H to the thronti by committing 
tilt' lu'inous crime of parnt-ide and was born of a mother of ignolile 
origin, and tht'U' hidings wert' further outraged hy his imprt^ssing 
the image of his metlita* on his (*oiuage and lu'.aping other 
extraoi’diiiarv oflitaal honours on Ikt. They rehtdJed, andd('|)osing 
him i^ave tlie threne to jin Arsaoid print'e, named Orodes, who 
was then living in exile. 

XVL Orodes 11. 

The ne^v king madt' himself so ohnoxions by his violent 
and cruel disposition that ht‘ was assassinated either at a festival 
or while out hunting (c. A.l). 5). 


XVIL VONONES. 

dht' Magisthana ask‘d Augustas to allow Vonones, one of 
thc‘ sons oh-Pliraates IV who wta*e residing in Kome, to return 
to Parthia and take' tli(‘ throne. Tin^ Emperor complied and 
with gi’eat vejoic'ings the lAirthians wdeomed the prince as their 
king. P)ut murmurs of discontent were soon hoard everywhere^ 
Brc'd up al Poinig Vonones had unbilled refined tastes which 
seomc^d dt^feidions in tht‘ eyes of his unpolished subjects and 
filled them with disgust. The habit of riding was a second 
nature with the Parthians, but this king preferred a litter to a 
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horse. Neither hunting nor the deep carousals in which the 
Parthians indulged had attractions for him. The favours which 
ho showed to his Greek companions whom he had brought with 
him from Rome and his attempts to check peculation gave cause 
for jealousy and rage. His affability and easiness of approach, 
instead of being considered merits, were looked upon as defects. 
All this disaffection and discontent culminated in a general 
revolt, and Artabanus, who was an Arsacid on his mother’s side 
and was at this time the vassal king of Media Atropatene, was 
invited to take the tlirone. 

XVIII, XIX, and XX. Artabanus Ill, Tiridates, and Kinnam. 

Artabanus brought an army of liis own subje(5ts and attacked 
Vonones, but was repulsed. He made a second attempt witli a 
larger force and gained compleh' success. Vonoius fled, and tlii' 
victor entered Ctesiphoii and was a(*dainied king. 

Vonones sought refugcN not with tlu‘ Homans, i)ut with the 
Armenians and as the throne of Anin nia liai)pen(d at iht time 
to be vacant, the peopli' elexded him to it (A.IX 10). 

Artabanus semt remonstrances to Armenia and to Rome, and 
called upon the Armenians to surreiKkr Vononi's. The lattiT 
(juitted Armenia and took prote(’tion under Cidicus Silanus, 
[iroconsul of Syria. On a further n^monstranct' froiu Artabanus, 
Gernianicus, whom his uncle the Emperor Tiberius iiad invested 
with am extraordinary (uanmand over all tlui Jioman possessions 
east of the Hellespont, intcTned the fugitive in Pompeiopolis, a 
maritime city of Cilicia. In an attempt to escape from there, he 
W£is run through the body by a guard. 

Tor some time Artabanus was engaged in putting down some 
of his rebellious satraps and in waging foreign wars. 

In the year 34 the throne of Armenia became vacant by 
tlic death of Zeno, a son of Polemo, king of Poutus. Artabanus 
placed his own son Arsiu-es on the vacant throne, and further 
advanced a claim to lordship over the Iranian population of 
Cappadocia, and threw out threats that as the rightful repre¬ 
sentative of Cyrus and Alexander he was entitled to, and meant 
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to reocoupy all the territory that was once Persian or Macedonisua 
and was now lawfully his. (E.g. O. M. P., 228.) 

despairing of humbling Eome s dreaded and hated rival in 
the East, Parthia, by force of arms, Emperor Tiberius pursued 
the safer, if ignoble, policy of bringing about that country’s ruin 
by intrigue. His secret agents tried to foment the disaffection 
of the Parthians towards Artabaniis so as to bring about a 
revolution. He also instigated Phrasmanes, king of Iberia, 
to set up his brother Mithridates as a claimant for the kingdom 
of Armenia. Phrasmanes bribed the attendants of Arsaces, son 
of Artabaniis and king of Armenia, and got him murdered, and 
then advancing on that country seized its capital Artaxata 
(Ardashad). Artabaniis sent another son of his, by name Orodes, 
to expel the Iberians, but in a hand to hand fight with Phras- 
manes, the prince was striuik down, and his men believing him 
to be dead dispersed. 

In A.l). 30 Artabaniis personally took the field for the 
r(3cnvery of Armenia. But at this juncture a serious revolt 
tiroke out in Parthia iieaded by a nobleman of high birth and 
great wealth, of the name of Sinnacc‘s, and fomented by the 
intriguing Eomaii legatii of Syria, Lucius Vitallius, who lavishly 
spent Itoman money for the purpose. 

The insurgents set up Tiridates, a grandson of l^hraates 
IV and one of the Parthian princes at Jiome, as a claimant to 
the throne of Parthia. Artabanus saw his only safety in flight 
and retired into Hyrcania waiting for better times and a change 
in the disposition of his fickle people. 

Tiridates was crowned in Otesiphon by the Surena, but his 
rule was destined to be short. The great influence which 
Sinnaces and his father Abdagases enjoyed at court caused 
discontent among the other noblemen. These malcontents 
formed a conspiracy to call back Artabanus and give him the 
throne, and for this purpose proceeded to Hyrcania, where the 
ex-king was living in obscurity, eking out his livelihood by his bow* 

With a force lent by the Hahae and Sacae Artabanus 
approached the environs of Ctesiphon. At the advice of Abda¬ 
gases, Tiridates retreated into Mesopotamia. But when he saW 
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that his arjiiy was deserting him, he crossed into Syria with 
a f('w atkaidants and put himself into the protoction of the 
Uomans, suffta’ing the ex-king to resume liis throne^- without a 
Ktniggle. 

In A.l). 37 the [)roconsul Ijiicius Vitellius, under instruetions 
from Tiberius met Artai)anus on the Euj)lirates and arranged 
t(Tms ()^‘ pt'ae(', th(^ latter agreeing to ramoiinee all claims to 
Armenia,, to send one of his sons to Jvomc* and to offer incense to 
the ( inhlems of lionian sover(‘ignty. Three* years afka* this 
pt'ace the Parthian nobles aga,in foriiK'd a coalition hostile to 
Artabanus, wlio quitted Ctesiihion and lied to tb(^ (-oiivt (‘f I/.ates, 
a Jewisli ruler of Adiabene, which was a tributary state-of J7irtiiia. 

Tlie Magisthana elected an Arsacid named Jvinnam to tlie 
vacant throiu'. But by the intcTvention of Iza.tes, Artabanus 
was rt^calKnl to Parthia a second tiuie, and tlu' [)eaee-loving 
Kinnam, la'inoving the imperial diadem from his own head, plactd 
it on the head of Artabanus and saluti'd him as king. 

The r(‘stored Parthian king rewarded 1/ates by liestowing on 
him a large portion of Mi^sopotamia and a.C(*-ordod him the privilege 
of wearing an upright tiara, and sleeping on a conch of gold. 

Artabanus did not long survive his si^cond restora-tiou. He 
died about A.i). 30, after a long reign of thirty years. 

Towards the end of his rule Seknicia,, which was tlie second 
city in the em])ire, seceded from Parihia and deckired itself 
independent. 

XXI AND XXII. Vabdanes and Gotarzes. 

A('ax)rding to Josephus, Artabanus left his kingdom to his son 
Vardanes, who at once began to rule. Ihit according to Tacitus, 
the person who directly succeeded the deceased king was his son 
(xotar/.es (Pers. Gudarz). Prof. A. von Gutschmid (E. B., ed. 
JfX, Vol. 18, GOl) mentions that there is monumenta,! evidence 
that Gotarzes was not Artabanus’ son, though he was in a sense 
an adopted son of his* Lindsay attempts to prove that he was 
the son of Orodes, the eldest son of Artabanus* 
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(Totarzes made himself so obnoxious by his atrocities that 
the nobles deposed him before two months had passed from the 
death of Artabamis and gave the sceptre U> Vardanes. d'he 
d(iposed Iviug flc'd, but rcturntYi witJ? a hin'.e of th(‘ llyiT'anians 
and the Dahar to recover his tlnoiu*. C-i\i] war was, liow('ver, 
liappily av(Ttod for the time by thc' tw'i riva.ls coming lo hamis. 
Gotarzes rciuounced his claims to the bingdom ami rn'r-cived a, 
residimci' in Hyrcania. 

b'reed from troubles at hoim^, VardaiK'S laosecnh'd tlK* si(\g(‘ 
of tlie reb(dlious (aty of S< leiicia and rodiK'(‘(l it, to obedience 
(A.D. U‘>). 

Vardanes, l)y tlu' iiarshm'ss of his rule, caused grave' dir.satis- 
faction among ihv> nol)!es, \\i)o callcai upon (i«>tarzes \) I’eturn 
and wrest till'tlirone from him. Jn mori' than one (‘ngageimni 
Gotar/('s sustained a dci(‘at al tb(‘ hands of tlio royjil troops. 
13ut soon afiia wards, Varda,nes loll a vi(‘tiiri h a ('ons[)ira('y' and 
wa.s slain during a bunt (A.]>. 46). The vi'rdicit of Tax-itus as 
n'gards this prince is that Ik' would, although in tlii' tlow(‘r of his 
ag(‘, iiavi' luHSi rciiadb'd in rt'Uown by few ag(d kings, had Ik' 
studi('d to l)(' belo\od among his ('ountrymen as much as he did 
to !)(' ft'artd among bis (auanies. (Ij. V. II. (\ Ik, (>7.) Acx'-ording 
to this lu'siorian, 6'arda.nes bad vwn tribute from pcnples in (I'utral 
Asia, from wlioiii no Arsaeid had won it before and subdued the 
intermediate trilu's as far as tin* river Sindes (Indus). (Sim- Sir 4. 
(t (nyajet's art. “ Tb(' lli'use of Gotarzes’’, S. V. A., of ]9:-32, 20.) 

13y common ('Ous('nt Gotar/c's was el('et('d Icing. But his 
foniK'r ad^('rsiti('s had taught him nothing, and oiu'-e more h(' 
k'gan to give foe indulgeiun to his jealous amd sanguinary 
dis])osition. ilis atrocities and extrc'incly luxurious life, as well as 
his ill sncci'sses in some military ('\[)editions which ho had under¬ 
taken, disgush'd his subjects, and a. st'cnd embassy was sent to 
Kmpi'ror (Haudius to allow Meherdates, son of Vonom^s and 
grandson of IMiraates IV, who still remained in lioine, to return 
to Barthia, and assume the sceptre. 

Se'veral I'arthian noblemen o]amly took up thti cause of 
Meherdates, and Abgar V, the Arab ruler of Osrobene, as also 
Izates, avowtxll.v «ided with him. But these two princes, who had 
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perhaps a secret understanding with Grotarzes, withdrew their 
troops before the decisive battle took place in which Gotarzes 
triumphed. Meherdates was betrayed by one Parrhaces, who 
gave him up, bound in chains, to Gotarzes. 

The victor commemorated his triumph by a bas-relief and 
inscriptions carved on Mount Behistun. He is portrayed on 
horseback brandishing a lance, while a winged Victory crowns him 
with a wreath. The sculpture still stands though in a mutilated 
condition. It is on a panel at the base of the hill, upon the 
right of the approa(^h to Darius’s great monument. 

We learn from Ferishta that an Indian king, Sinsarchand, 
paid tribute to king Godrez (Gotarzes). Briggs identifies this 
Sinsarchand with Gliandragupta (Handrocottus). But Sir J. J. 
Modi points out that the king in (juestioii could not liavi* btaai 
Chandragiipta liimself, but ()ne of his sac(‘(‘ssors. (M.As.F., Ft. 
II, 48.) 


XXIII. VONONES II. 

Shortly after his victory over ^NfcdHTdates Gotarzes died 
(A.D. 51), and Vonones, governor of Media, and probably a brothiT 
of Artabanus III, was called to th(‘ throne. His reign was of a 
short duration and uneventful. 

XXIV. VOLOGASEB I. 

Vologases succeeded his father Vonones. He gave tin* 
kingdom of Media to his brother Pacorus, and after conquering 
Armenia, which was ttien under the rule of the base and 
treacherous usurper Rhadamistus, son of Phrasmanes, king of 
Iberia, conferred it upon his brother Tiridates. But owing to 
the outbreak of a pestilence of a most virulent type, the Parthians 
evacuated Armenia and Rhadamistus once more occupied it. 

At the time when Vologases was engaged on his expedition 
against Izates of Adiabene, with whom a cause of quarrel had 
arisen, a large host of the Dahae and other Scythian nomads 
poured in from the Caspian regions and overran Parthia. Vologases 
marched against them and effected their expulsion, 
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e once more resumed operations against Rhadamistus, 
and driving him from the country, re-estaWished Tiridates as king 
and made Armenia n dependency of his empire. 

Vardanes, a son of Vologases, rebelled against him, but the 
rebellion failed and in all probability Vardanes lost his life. 

rherea,ft(‘r the Hyrcanians strove ‘ to make themselves free 
from the Parthian yoke, and kept up the struggk^ for the period of 
a decade, until Vologast^s niad(‘ a tn^aty acknowledging their 
independence. 

Sir *1. (\ (\)ya)ee (art. ^ Tln^ I louse Gniar/a's, ’ S. V. A. of 
1982, 2b) reminds that Hy^'cania was in a sense identified 
with king Gohir/es and his fa.mily, suic(^ both he and ]m grand¬ 
father used it: as a [)la/'.e of retug(‘ whemwer tiu'v were defeated 
and lost their field over the rest of Iran and it was on the 
condition of Hyrcania being assigned to him that/ he relinquished 
his clexiuis to tlie Parthian crown in favour of Vardanes I. 
Putting these facts togethcT*, this Parsi scholar infers that the 
rebellion in Ilyrcanut represented a. civil war between the family of 
Gotarzes (winch had always represented Hyri^ania) on the one 
hand and the lioiise of Vologases I on the other. 

Domitins Corl'>nlo, reputed the greatest general of the day, 
took the field against Tiridates, the Parthian ruler of Armenia, 
and seized Artaxata in A.D. 58, and Tigranocerta, the second 
principal city, in A.D. bO. Vologases had sent a contingent to 
assist bis brother; but the latter found resistance unavailing and 
withdrew from the contest, and Armenia reverted to Koine. The 
Romans bestowed portions of it on the neighbouring princes from 
whom they had received help, and the remainder on Tigranes V, a 
grandson of Archelaiis, a former king of Cappadocia. 

Vologases was not of the temper to lot Rome have all her own 
way. He dirccti^d liis general Monouses, a Parthian nobleman, and 
Monobazus, the successor of Izates on the thronc‘- of Adiaben^, to 
take the field against Romes protege, Tigranes V, and 
proceeded himself to Nisi bis from where he* could threaten both 
Syria and Armenia. 

Lucius Ciesennius Patus, a favourite of Nero, was given by 
the emperor a separate command with an army equal to that under 
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the comiiiand of Corbulo. Ho had the reputation of being a man 
of energ}' and boldness, was full of confidence in himself, and had 
vaunted that instead of establishing shadowy kings he would bring 
Ai'nuaiia under Itoman law and make it a province of Home. 
How(‘ver, whcui Vologases regardless of tlu^ sev(^rity of the winter 
season, (‘los(‘fl in upon him, he took fright and revealed Jus (‘owar- 
di(-e and iiK-apacity and capitulah^d to tht* Parthians at Handea, 
on the southern bank of th(‘ Arsanias, near Arsaiuosata, on the 
tiTiiis tJiat th(‘ llonians should forthwith evaraiah' Arm(nia, 
surnauk')' tlaar fortresst‘s and storcis to th(‘ Parthians, and build 
for tluuii a bridge over tlic’ Arsanias. 

Vologases sent mc^ssengers to (Jorbulo witli a. demand that he 
should withdiaw the itoman posts c^stahlished beyond the 
Eu|)h)'at(rs and make that rivcT as formerly tlu' hounds b(‘tw(un 
the two powers. (nrbiilo consented dcananding in turn tliat 
l^irthia should withdraw her garrisons from Arm(‘ma. \ ologases 
saw no obj(‘{'tioii to this condition and aec^epled it. He could 
ptT(',(i'\H^ that siiua' his own hrothiT Tirida.tes was king at Armtaiia, 
that C'ouutry if k'ft to itstdf would prefer l^irtJiian to bVanan 
ovcTlordship. 

Next yi'ai :ii Niu'o's older (lorbiilo rniew(‘() bostilitii's. A 
large army was gathered at Alelitiau*. Purified by lustration, it 
('rosscal the PkipJirates, and a,d\'au('(d against tla* combinc'd 
Partliiaus and Arnamiaiis. Vologases and Tiridati's sent an 
(aiibassy to tlie Woman geiuTal to lU'gotiah^ a trt'aty of pc'aee. 
A trc'a.ty was coiieluded undcT tb(^ hTiiis of winch Tiridatc'S was to 
divest bims(df of the* royal diadcan and go to Itonu^ to raueive it 
from Nero's hands. It was, howiwer, not till three ye^ars later that 
Tirida,tes, having set tlie affairs of Armenia, in ord(T, started on 
his jourm^y to Home. 

H(! was accompanied by his wife and children, and among 
Ills retimu' wvn^ tlu‘ sons of the kings of Parthia., Media and 
Adiabene and a.n escort of three thousand Parthian horsemen 
furnished by Vologases. The whole journey was performed by 
laud. Tiridates and his queen weri^ both on horseback, the latter 
wearing a golden lielmet. The cavalcade proceeded with all the 
magnificence of a triumph. Tiridates, who was tall in stature and 
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dignified in peri^ou, was aocordc'd a s[)l('udi(l ri'Copiion Ly all ilu' 
cities threngh which lu' p;isscd. Kor jiine months iiis (‘Xpensc's, 
wliich ainouuted to the iuagaiti('eiit rigun' of y,()(),()0() draidinis 
(upwards oi LG,0()f)) evcTy day, wer(‘ d('fra\('d from tlu' Homan 
treasury. His r('C(‘ption in loaiu' was ai-aiiged oji a lavish scale, 
and comprised illuminations, feasts, and shows, thi Mk' occasion 
of a coinhaii of gladiators ( xhihiU'd at L5itt oii, dd'idato displa^a^d 
his inarvcllous skill in archery, sliooling a1 tla' wikJ hcaists in tlie 
arena Irom his throne. T\i'/ hulls waa’e kilhnl hy him witii one 
arrow from I us how. 

The eeremoiix ot iiuestitoiv was periiMiu^'d a,t Home ^vith 
great splendour and magnihcciice Tiiidates rc!( eiving the Jiadejr^ 
from NiU’os h mds. 

As ii parting i',itt th(‘ lioman Kmperor madt' him a present 
of J,00,(HKi sestertia fmoD' tlian £s,00,()()()) and accorded him 
permission to rebuild Artaxata. which (lorbnlo had destroyed. 

It appears that Mere had tried to persuade- Vologases also 
to visit him at Home. Jhit that' ])reai(l .Harihian potentate 
sent him an answer that it. would bo mueh t'a-siia for thi‘. Jtomaii 
Tjinpm’or to maiet' a sea. voyage, and that it he ci'ossc'd ovc'i’ to 
Asia,, they (‘ould agn-e on a plae'A^ of moediiig. Nero was wreitii 
at this aa^wer; )vt such was his high regard for the Parthian 
monarch that it wa^ to him that in his moment of distri'ss he 
intended to lly for refuge. 

The real advantage of thi^ long struggle hetweem Home 
and Parthia in respivd of Armenia lay witli the latter. No doubt 
tvomau vanity felt llattered that the king of a rnnsiderable^ 
Asiatk*. kingdom iiad ('ome to Homo and receivi^d his diadem 
from the hands of its Emperor, and thus formally acknowledgiai 
Eoman suzerainty, but in point of fact Armenia was given up 
by Home and on its throne an Arsacid W'as established, who 
was a brother and actually the nomineci of the king of Parthia. 
This termination of the struggle for supremac.y over Armenia 
was followed by a peace which lasted 53 years—from A.D. (33 

tolls. 

After this peace a period of Parthian history remains 
obscure, and even the names of the kings are uncertain. Lindsay 
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points out that the events which occurred in the interval between 
the accession of Vologases I in A.D. 51 and that of Pacorus 
in A.D. 77 are made to occupy one reign, that of Vologases I, 
but the coins of that period distinctly prove that this interval 
was tilled by two reigns, that of Vologases commencing in A.D. 
51 and that of another priiu^e in A.D. ()2 or possibly one> or 
two years earlier. He is inclined to the view that possibly 
Vologases and his supposed successor Artabanus IV may have 
been from A.D. 62 to A.D. 77 contemporary ])rinces, reigning 
in different parts of the empire. Firdausi also places a king 

named Ardawan (Artabanus) after Prdash (Vologases). 

Nero died in 68. Vespasian, governor of Juda*a, vvlio was 
proclaimed Emperor l^y thc^ k^gions in Syria, sent embassic^s to 
the kings of Parthia ajid Armenia, requesting that they would 
remain at pea(ie with Uome. Vologases expressed his willingness 
to do so and even offered to place forty thousand mouuUti 
archers at his disposal. In the sajjit^ spirit of ability he scmt an 
embassy to prince Titus, wlien h(‘ arrived at the Homan outpost 
of Zeugma, to present to him a crown of gold and convey 

the king’s congratulations on his coiHpK'st of Jia’iisakan (A.D. 

71). 

In the >ear 75 the .Main made an alliance with th(‘ 

Hyrcanians, who were in possession of the (’aspian (iates, and 

bursting through the Oates overran ^ledia and ravaged tii(‘ 
open country. They weri' tlie strongest rind most numirous 
of the Sarmatiaii tribiis, who, as did the Si ytliians, belonged to the 
Iranian group of Asiatk', peoples. Haoonis, the brother of Volo' 
gases, was driven to the mountains, and forced to [)ay a ransom 
of 100 talents for his wih- and his harem, who had fallen into 
their hands. They also raided Armenia, and in a pitched battle 
defeated Tiridates. They then overran the contiguous Parthian 
territories. 

Vologases sent an embassy to Vespasian asking that an 
efficient contingent of Roman troops be sent to his aid, but the 
Emperor refused all help. Tlie country was, however, presently 
relieved of the unw(Jcom(3 visitors, who were either driven out 
by the Parthians or left of their own accord laden with booty. 
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Incensed at Vespasian’s refusal to succour him in his time 
of need, Vologases made an invasion of Syria, but apparently 
without any gain. 

Lindsay places the events just narrated in the reign of king 
Artabanus. Itawlinson, Meyer and Sykes mention Vologases I 
as the monarch concerned. 

Referring to the revolt and secession, during this period, 
ol Hyrcania, which Parthia pr()l)ably never afterwards recovered, 
Rawlinson (R. S. 0. M. P., ^298) observes tliat an example was 
thus set of successful Aryan revolt against the hitherto irresis¬ 
tible Partisans, whom li(‘ desc^.ribes as Turanians, which may 
have tended in no slight degree to produce the insurrection 
which eventually subverted the Parthian empire. There are, 
however, sullicient reasons to believer that the Parthians were 
not Turanians, but an Aryan p(‘opl(‘. Vs a matter of fact, the 
Idyrcaiiiaii rebellion was a civil wai between the house of 
(xotarzes and the hou'^e ol Vologases. 

The reign of Vologases is characterised by a reaction against 
Hellenism. In the Pahlavi l.)iukaixl we are told that Valkhas, 
a descx'ndant of Ashkan, ordered to be preserved and disseminated 
in eacli district the Avesta and tlie Zemd just as they had come 
down in a pure state and also whatever instruction due thereto 
had remained as authoritativt^ after th(‘ ravages and d(^va, station 
ol AleXfinder and the (ireek troo[js, scattered in Iran, either 
written or deliverable by the tongue through a high priest, just 
as the> had survived in the country. This Valkhas of the 
Hinkard was, in all pr'^babilitv, king Vologases I. Meyer and 
Huart, how(wer, take it that he was Vologases III. 

The citk^s of Vologesocerta (Balashkert) and Vologesius (the 
Arabian Ullaish) were founded by this king. 

XXV. Paoorus. 

Pacorus succeeded to tliv tlirone of Partliia in or about 
A.I). 77 and ruled upto A.i). 108. He enlarged and beautified 
Ctosiphon and strengthened its fortifications, and sold Osrohene 
at a high price to Abgar VII, an Edessene prince. 
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A Eoinan, Terentius Maximus, who pretended to be Nero, 
souf^ht refuge with Paoorus and was given Jiis protection, but 
was surrendered on the demand of Emperor Doniitian.* 

It apptvtrs that during the yc'ars A.l). 77 to 147 two, thr(‘(‘ 
or four kings were reigning (ioncnrrently in l^artliia, eaeE striking 
his own coins and styling himself King of Kings, a sure sign thal 
the empire had entered the p(‘riod of its decadence' and (-omplde 
disintegration was only a (piestion of time. 

Pa(*orus died in or about 108. in ordiT to liave on th(' 
throne a ruler of ripe years, sound jndgiia'iit and abilitj' to 
present a vigorous front to the Ivomans in ease, a-s vas appr(‘hend" 
(d, these old and bitter fo(^s of karthia ri'sumed liostility, the 
Magasthana, set aside Pae-oriis's youthful son Partliamasiris and 
bestowed the crown on the late kings brotluT PhosoH's (Osroes). 

XXVI. (Jhoskoes (Osroes). 

On the death of Tiridates, on or about A.D. 100, kaeorus liad 
placed his own son Exedares u[)on the throni' ol AriiK'nia. without 
the consent of Pome and the formality ol his investiture by tiu' 
Plmperor. 

M. Ulpiiis Trajana (Trajan), who was at this time ocinipying 
the impc'riai throne, was a native of Spam and was the llrsL provin¬ 
cial to mount the throne of the Oiesars* He set asidi* the princi¬ 
ple of th(^ dulii and Elavii that th(‘ Danube, and the Euphrates 
wore the boundaries of the Ponian Em])ir(‘, and was resolved to 
establish the supi'emacy oi Pome throughout the East hy some 
notable achievements. 

King (diosroes sent an embassy to meet Trajan at Athens, 
with rich prcjscmts and overtures for peace, and assured liim 
that he had depos(3d Exedares and was ready to replac'.e him by 
Parthamasiris witli the approval of Trajan and on th(‘ condition 
that he should recieivc; th(^ diadem from that Emperor’s hands. 
Trajan declined th(3 presents and replicid that when h(' arrived 
himself in Syria he would act as in his judgment was proper. 

* According to A. Von Gutachmid (E. B., ed. IX, Yol. XVItl, 603) the king who 
•lueliered the peeudo-Nero wm Artabaime lY. 
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The Emperor arrived at Antioch at about the close of the 
year 114, and set himself to restore the discipline^ of the Syrian 
le^gions, Antioedi was visited by a disastrous earthquake* in which 
numerous edi1ict*s of this splendid ca])iLal of Syria were* ov(‘rthrown 
and multitudes of the inhalatants pia'islmd, ineludim; om* Uoman 
consul, Pedo. Trajan liimself was with di!lieult\ sa\e(l by a man 
of giganii(' stature* from b(*ing crushed under tin* falling ruins. 

Ahgai’, who jiad luaiglit the principa.lit^ of Osrolicne froui 
Paeorus, sent aii (mil)assr i.o 'i.Va;aa} with gi*ts and an nffer of 
frieiidsiii]), Parthamasins als(» wTote to iiim a letter, assuming thf* 
titles ol king; hut wIk'h 'r* received no answer he wroh again 
dropping the oval siyk*. Traj.m tiien replied to thi* i Ffect tliat 
if J^irthamasins appiand at tia* Itoman camp he, would then 
reec'iM- at his hands the (‘mi)k‘ni of soventgnty as Tiridat(*s had 
roetaved it from N(‘ro. \e('ordiiigly. Pari hamasiris (aniK* up, 
a(*('ompanit'd hv a, small r(*tinu(\ to the Phnperor's tribunal in the 
(jentrc! of tli(* (aimp, removed the diad(‘m from liis own brows and 
laid it at tiie feet of d’rajan and stood in dignified silence^, 
('\p(‘(ding tJiat the Kmperor would rc*place that (*ml)lem of kingshi[) 
on liis liead imiiu'diately. Put to his utter iistonislinient, Trajan 
told him that Ik* must rt*gard the diadi'iu as forfeited. The youthful 
prince*, with a holdrK'ss worthy ol his liigl] dtiscc'ut, declared that 
Ik* was lu'itliei* ('apiun d nor (‘onqiKTcd by tho Romans, hut had 
('A)iiie of his ovrii aex'-ord to hold a conference with the PhnptTOT 
and Vv'('A'ive from him tin* crown of Armeiiui as Tiridates had 
from Nero, aaid that in an) case*. Ik* fully trusted that no wrong 
would Ih* done to him and lu^ and his retinue would be allowed 
t(^ d(*part in safety. Tiajan replied with effrontery that AniKmia 
was a Roman d(‘p(*nd(*ncy, and lu* was not going to give its 
crown to him or any one else, hut to put the country under a 
gov(‘rnor from Jiomc*, and that the prince had full liberty to go 
wher(‘ he likd with the Paxthians who were in his retinue. To 
his eternal disgrace tliis gr(*at Itonian Emperor added to his base 
a(d of treaclKTy the unpardonable crime of having the spirited 
Arsacide priiu-e, as he rode off from the camp, set upon by Roman 
troops and brutally slain. Public opinion in Rome condemned 
this treacherous and atrocious act of the Emperor; and yet, we. 
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are pained to find a modern European writer, A. von Gutsclimid 
(E. B., ed. iX, Vol. XVIII, 608), whilst calling it a brutal act, 
not condemning it outright, but attempting to justify it on the 
plea that it was meant to inspire terror and show that the 
Arsacids should no longer b(‘ treated with on e(]aa] terms, and 
another historian, W. S. W. Vaux (V. A H. M. l\, 142), making 
a futile attempt to shield the Emperor from dt^stTved condemnation 
by putting forward tlie argument that as the wholt^ character of 
Trajan is averse to petty assassinations, it is but fair to suppose 
that in this instance he was misled by false or doubtful rumours, 
the more so as h(' liad the courage to avow that this det'cl was 
wholly his own, and tliereforf‘ prol)a.bly b(‘]ie\'(‘d it a n(‘cessar\- 
act of justice. Th(' Vctv Liov. (4)arles ^[(Tivale (M. H. li. E., 
Vol. VIII, fOO) acknowledges that while in many respects tht^ 
public morality of the Romans was purified by their long civili¬ 
zation, m the trcnitment of tlicar lots the\ had made little 
advance either in clemency or in good faith. 

Trajan united the LesscT and tin* (In'ater Armenia and 
reduced them to the form of a Roman province. attac-k(*d 
Adialiene, which put up no deferu'c, and annexed it. H(‘ next 
conquer(^ Mesopotamia, wlikdi too was reduced to the state* of a 
Roman province. The Roman senate* awarded to tlu* conqu(‘ror 
the title of Optimus Principum. 

Recrossing the Tigris, Trajan took the* imporhint town of 
Hatra. Then he passed the Eiipluates and advanced on 
Babylon, which he took without a blow being striKik. Seleucia, 
too, was easily suWued, as also Ctesijihon, the Parthian metropolis, 
which king Chosroes had some time previously quitted with his 
family and his chi(4 treasures. Among the booty was the famous 
golden throne of the Arsacid Emperors, which was conveyed to 
Rome. The senate decreed the ceremony of a. triumph to Trajan 
and awarded him the title of Parthicus. 

To Trajan belongs the distinction of having extended the 
boundaries of the Roman Empire to the most distant points 
to which Roman ambition and prowess were able to push them. 
(M. H. R., 168.) He had come to regard himself as a second 
Alexander and dreamt of the mastery of the entire East. “Were I 
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young,” the aged Emperor is reported to have vaunted, “ I would 
not stop till I too had reached the limits of the Macedonian 
conquest.” Boon, however, h(‘ was rudely awakened from his 
self-compLicent reverie's. 

C/hosroes liad lied into tlie re'me)te and wild regions e)f the far 
East; and Parthia, the most dre^ade'd ji-lvea’sary of Uome' and the 
gre\atest obstae-le to her further aggre^sssions in the East, seemed 
entirely at her fe^et. 

Suddenly reports of a lonst alarming notiue' began to arrive'. 
Chosro(‘s had raised the (*xnmtry, and rebellions had broken out at 
various centres ii’ Trajan's re'ar and his hn^' of redrefit was be'set 
by foes. At Scleucia, .et Platra, at Nisibis, at Edessa there* we're 
whoEstile massa/sres or expulsions ot the Icomain garrisons 

Trajan's larlluT advajice (eased and he- was obliged to 
retrace his steqis in haste. He sent out detae hments to subdue 
the rebellious towns. The oneMed by Maximus, one' ed tlie most 
trusted oiiicers of Tra,jaii, was de'h'ated and annihilated. That 
which Eucaus (^luietus led was at first unsuccessful, but on 
re'ceiving re'inforeiMHearts he re'captured Nisibis, and plundered and 
burnt'd Ede^ssa. 

Tra,jan re'alised that Parthia cemld not be trirated like 
Arme'nia and AJ esopotamia and a change' of policy was neenssar^s 
Bo he took the' peilitic step of maintaining the suzerainty erf 
Ptome over Parthia by installing on its tbreme, with abundant 
pomp and display, in the presence' of Itomans and l\irthians, an 
Arsacid prince, Paithamaspates, and crenvning him with his own 
hand (A.D. 117). 

He now began his retreat to Syria by w^ay of Hatra and 
Bingara. The' foniier was a small but strongly feirtihed town in 
the Mesopotamian ele'sert, midway be^twe^en mode'rn Meisul and 
Baghdad, in circumference not much exceeding three miles. Tlie 
Roman Emperor wanted to avenge himself on its inhabitants for 
their revolt and attacked it. The walls we^re breached, but all 
attempts to penetrate them were repulsed by tiie gallant defenders 
and he was compelled to beat a retreat, baffled and wounded. 

Chosroes returned to Ctesiphon, and expelled Parthamaspates. 
Busiana and Bouthern Mesopotamia were reoccupied. But 
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Adiab3ae (Assyria), Upper Mesopotamia, and Armenia remained 
under the Eoman power. 

Trajan, who is described as the last of the Eoman heroes, 
died at Selinus, in Cilicia, in August 117 A.D. His charred 
remains were conveyed to Eorne and deposited in a golden urn 
at the foot of his column in that city. His successor Hadrian, 
who as prefect of Syria had been a near witness of Trajan’s 
ciunpaigns, thought it prudcmt to make peaca* with Parthia and 
n^store to it the three newly conquend proviiua-s, and to presi'rve 
the Eastern Empire within its former frontiers. Pie also 
restt^red to Chosroes his danghter who had be(‘n taken captive 
at Susa fourteen yenirs befort', but did not observe his promise 
to return the Parthian throne. 

XXVII. VOLOGASES II. 

On Chosroes’ death Vologasc^s II ascendch the throne (A.H 
121). A friendly meeting took placa; lu^twia-n him a,iid Hadrian 
at a- pkice on th(^ frontier, and (a)rdial reflations wctc established, 
which continued throughout thc^ latter’s reign. 

PlirasainaiK's, king of Iberia, instigakal the Alani to raid 
Media a,nd gave them a, passag'(‘ through his dominions. Vologases 
was oblig(‘d to buy them off; but their attempt to rawage Cappa- 
docia was rc'pulsid by its Ivornan governor, who was tlie historian 
Arrian. 

With the solitary exception of tlie Alani raid, Vologases’ 
long r( igii of twenty-seven years was marked by peace and 
prosp.'rity. His disposition was peaceful and he had no ambition 
to extend his dominions. 

XXVIII. Vologases III. 

Vologases III, who succeeded Vologases II in A.D. 148 or 
149, was of a militant disposition and contemplated challenging 
Eome by invading that ancicmt cockpit of quarrel, Armenia. 
But Emperor Antoninus Pius, who was of a pacific disposition, 
persuaded him to suspend hostilities so long as he occupied the 
Eomin throne. When Antoninus died, Vologases rapidly marched 
into Armenia, (‘xpelled King Soharaus, who was a protege of 
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Eomo, and gave the throne to a protege of his own, Tigranes, 
who was a scion of the old royal family. 

^lius Severianus, prefect of Cappadocia, took the held with 
one legion, but Chosroes, the Parthian General, was nioiT tlian 
a match for him. The, legionaries were' killed to man, and 
the Eoman commander fell on his own sword. Crossing tlie 
Euphrates, the Parthians gav(‘ battk‘ to tlu‘ Ivonain tj’oops under 
the proconsul Lucius Attidius (Jornelianus, diid gcive them a 
crushing d(‘feat. 

Tile victori )us Parthians carri(‘(i t aial sword through 
Syria, and from there passv‘d into Pak^stiius T)i(' Jiomans were 
thoroughly aiarmed, and the Emperor deputed Vc'^’us, the 
pleasure-loving youth whom hv liad associated with Jiimselt in 
the government, to take the command in tht‘ East and planed 
under him soim^ ot tlie best generals, siadi a,s Statius Prisons, 
Avidius Cassius, and Martins Verus, as his lieutenants. 

Prisons gained a vk'tory o\'er Chosroes aaid reoocnipied 
Artaxata, th(‘ ('apital of Armtmia. Soliiemus wa^^ rc*,calk'd from 
Rome, where h(' had taken refuge, and was rec^stablished on 
his throne. 

Vologases himself took the field and carried his army to 
Syria, but sustained a defeat at the liands of Cassius at Eui'opus, 
and was driven back across the Euphrates (A.l). 1()3). Tlu' 
victorious lioman general penetrated into Babylonia, eaptiired 
Seleucia, gavr^ it up to pillage, and put it to flames, to punish 
an alleged treason of the inhabitants. Thci sack- and conlkn 
gration of Seleucia, witli the massacre of thre^e hundred thousand 
of its inhabitants, says Gibbon, tarnishc'd the glory of the 
Roman triumph. Benjamin (B. P., IdD) condemns Cassius’ 
destruction af this renowned city as one of those inexcusable 
deeds which must be branded to all time as gigantic crimes* 
Meyer (E. B., ed. XI, Vol. 21, 21b) remarks that the wars 
between Parthia and Rome proceeded not from the Ikarthians 
but from Rome herself, which had been obliged, reluctantly 
enough, to enter upon the inheritance of Alexander th(' Great, 
and having since the time of Pompey definitely subjected 
to her dominion the Hellenistic countries as far as the Euphrates^ 
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the Romans were faced with the task of annexing the remainder 
of the Macedonian Empire, the whole East from the Euphrates 
to the Indus, and of thereby saving Greek civilization. There 
is little force in this plea of Meyer. C'hamberlain (C. F. N. C., 
Vol. 1, 114) has c4ear]y shown that Rome neither fought for 
a Europe of the future nor in the interests of a far reaching 
mission of culturt^ but simply for her own interests. 

If the saving of Greelv civilization in the East was really 
the aim and object of Rome's Parthian wars, then th(‘ wanton 
destruction of Selcucia by Cassius was, in addition to its bCng 
an inexcaisabk' crinjt\ an act of egrc'gious and culpable folly, 
inasmuch as Selcucia was the i)ulwai‘k of Ililleuism in the; East 
and its dc'struction tolled tlic knell of Helk'nism in tiu' ('.ountries 
east of the Eiiphratc'S. Grc^ek culture began to vanish and give 
place to Aramaic. 

After perpetrating the ruination of Sdeucia, Cassius crossed 
the river, took Ctesiplion, looted thi' royal palae(‘ and rastxl 
it to the ground, and ('arrii'd oil a rich plunder froni tlu' temples 
and from buried treasures. He then ovcTrau Mesopotamia and 
pillaged tin; country. 

Similar successes crowned the Itoman arms in Media 
Atropatene. 

For these victoiaes tlic‘ Roman EmptTors appropriated thc^ 
title's of Armenicus, Parthicus and IMedicus. 

Cassius also took and sack'd Babylon. But Nemesis was now 
at his heels. A strange and deadly pestilence broke out in that 
city, devastating vast numbers of his troops, and he returned 
to Syria with th(3 fragments of his army. The stricken soldiers 
carried the infection to the inhabitants of the Jteman territc^ries 
which they entered. Their return to R.ome was a march of J3eath 
through the provinces. The plague raged with malignant fury 
throughout Italy. In the provinces it destroyc'd more than one-half 
of the ('ntire population, and almost the whole Roman army was 
annihilated. The foul malady, overleaping the Alps, spread as far 
as the Rhine and the Atlantic Ocean, carrying death everywhere. 

When Cassius retreated into Syria, Vologases commenced 
Ravaging Mesopotamia and encroaching on the Roman provinces* 
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But Veras came up with the troops under his command, and in a 
well contested battle his generals scored success. This was 
lollowed by a treaty, Parthia ceding noi’th-west Mesopotamia, and 
the Tigris, instead of the Euphrates, being agreed to as the ijounds 
between the two empires. 

Thus ended, in or about A.]X 165, ilu' greatest war between 
the two powau’s. For the first time lUmic had won .‘aa'X'ess on 
Fartliia’s own soil and Parthia was forc'od to surrender an 
im])ortant part of her domains. 

Sohaanns Ixang dead, his son Sanatrnei s was set (ai tlie 
throm' of Arnaaiia under tlu' auspices of Veau; , winch cir^aiin- 
staiR'c, coupled witli tlio ('xteiision of the Ihanaii hoandar\, affords 
a prooi thal at, last- Home had ohtain(‘d the upper hand over 
Parthia. (L. V. U.(\ P., lOh.) 

Parthia, Jiad Inlluato pre‘S(*rvcd to herself tJi(' [irotitable trade 
witli Filina, and also carru'd on considerahle trade with India. Kome 
now attcanpted to compete wdtli her in tlu‘ Fliiia^se trade, and 
with tliis object Emperor Marcus Aurelius Antoninus (‘An-tun\ as 
the Chinese call him) sent an e-moy in A.D. 166.* The' envoy 
arrived, by sea, in Tongking, and thence proceeded overland to tlici 
court ol Huan-ti, Emperor of China, with offerings of iveiry, 
rhineK'eTOS'horn, and tortoise-shell. This atteuiipt of Rome' to 
sevurc' dire^ct trade relations with (liina, failed, and the trade 
continued to IloW in its original eliannel. Sixt}' years later, a 
second Roman agent, wlioni the Chinese call Tsin-lun, wtis 
deputed to China. He also landed at Tongking and was sent 
overland to th(‘ court of Emperor Suan-Ciiuan. 

We learn from Hadi Hasan that with the rise of Sasanian 
pinver, and with that of Persian navigation, tht^ silk-trad(' fell 
(;ompk^t(‘ly into the hands of Persia. That portion of it which 
came overland had been monopolized by the Parthians and passed 
ipso facto to the Persians with the transfer of the empire. But 
the portion which came by sea, or found its way by Bactra to the 
ports of India, was won by sheer competition and the development 
of a Persian marine. (H. H. P. N., 55.) 

* Dr. Lionel Gilos (M. H. VC, VoL IV, ‘2107) saya that the miggion was most pi^obably 
not an official one, and is more likely to have been organised for trade purposes by Syrian 
or Egyptian merchantg. But bo adducOg no reagong for this view. 
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Vologases survived for at least twenty-five years after the 
cessation of the war with Eorne, and died in A.D. 190 or 191. 
He was succeeded by his eldest son Vologases IV. 

XXIX. Vologases IV. 

Lucius Aurelius Commodus, son of Marcus Aurelius, who 
reigned as Emperor of Eome from A.I). 180 to 192, was murdered 
by an assassin engaged by his favourite concubine Marcia in 
league with Eclectus, the chamberlain, and Letus, the prefect 
of tile l^ra'torians. He was given up to debauchery and further spent 
his time and energy in wretched exhibitions of gladiatorial and athle¬ 
tic skill. Eostovtzeff (E. H. A. W., Vol. II, 805) appropriately 
describes him as a second Nero or Domitian, re(';alling the worst days 
of th(^ Julian and Claudian dynastie^s. The r(agns of his two 
immediate ])redecessors, Aurelius Autoniiuis Pius (A.IX 18S to IGl) 
and Marcus Aurelius Antoninus (A.IX KH-lHO), w(T(‘ a happy 
period for the Empire, so that the ag(‘ of th(‘ Antonines has become 
a standard exprijssion for th(' most tranquil period of the later 
Eoman liistory. For nearly a century after the murder of 
Commodus, the emperors were ek^cted \,y the soldiers, and hence 
the rulers for this period have been known as “ the Barrack 
Emperors.” 

As successor to Commodus th(‘ senate e](^ck‘d a distinguislu^d 
senator and prd'ect of the city, M. Hedvius Pertinax. But within 
three months of liis reign, he was killed by tlie rebellious PraXors, 
who then announced that they would sell the succession by 
public auction to the best bidder. It was accordingly knocL^d 
down to Didius Julianus, a vain and wc'althy senator, who prof(‘rred 
a donative amounting to 1200 to each of the twelve thousand 
soldiers who at this time composed the PraJorian guard. 

In thre^o different quarters the legions rose in revolt and 
saluted their n^spective commanders as Emperors and invested 
them with the purple,—Lucius Septimius Severus in Pannonia, 
Clodius Albinus in Britain, and Pescennius Niger in Syria. 

The senate acknowledged Severus and pronounced a sentence 
of deposition and death against the luckless Julian, who was 
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conducted into a private apartment of the baths of the palace and 
beheaded, after a precarious reign of sixty-six days. 

The king of Parthia embraced the cause of Niger, probably 
because of the three rivals he was the nearest, and permitted his 
vassal Barsenins of Hatra to despatch to his help a body of archers, 
who actually fought against Severus at Nica'a (A.D. 194). The 
classical writers call Hatra Arabian, but the king’s name is Syriac, 
Barsenius, Bar Sin, Sou of the Moon; and so Gutschniid (E. B., ed. 
IX, Vol. XVIII, 005) supposes that it was really an Aramaic 
principality, whicli like Palmyra, had its strength h’om tlu^ sui' 
rounding tribes that it could call into the held. 

Parthia s advocacy of Niger provoked the enmity of Severus, 
who was of a cruel and rc‘vengeful disposition. 

After Niger’s defc'iit and d(iath, Severus took up arms figainst 
Parthia. In the summer of A.]). 195 he app(‘ared in ]\lesopo- 
tamia. Abgarus VIII, king of Osrohent^ proferrch him his 
submission, giving his sons as hostage's a.nd a large body of 
archers to hdi) him. 

Severus iraide Nisibis his capital and raised it to the dignity 
of a Homan colony. From here he invaded Adiabene and 
made himsedf master of tha.t country. 

So far Vologases had remained inert and done nothing 
to aid his vassal king. But when early in 190 Severus retunu'd 
to Home to contend with his rival in the W('st, Clodius All)iuus, 
Vologases took the held and drove* the Homan garrisons out of 
Adiabene, recoNtred Mesopotamia, and laid siege to Nisibis, 
which however held out. 

Crossing the Euphrates, the Parthians pushed their conquests 
further and overran the fertile plains of Northern S}Tia. 

Severus overcame Albinus in a sanguinary battle near 
the modern city of Lyons, and in the summer of 197 came 
back to Asia to restore the lost Roman position. He constructed 
a heet and embarked his army in it with the intention of proceed¬ 
ing to the Homan side of the Tigris. But it so happened that 
the ships were carried down by the force of the current to the 
Parthian territory near Ctesiphon, where Vologases was residing. 
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Perceiving that the Parthians were quite unprepared, Severus 
landed his troops and seized Ctesiphon, which taken by surprise 
could offer little resistance (A.D. 198). With a few horsemen Volo- 
gases made his escape. For the second time within a few years 
a Eoman army sacked the metropolis of Parthia. The Eomans 
mercilessly massacred the adult male population, seized all the 
women and children, to the number of a hundred thousand, as prize, 
pillaged the public and private buildings, and carried away all 
the royal treasure and tlie (diief ornaments of the palace. In 
spite of thesis misfortunes, Cte.siphon rose to eminence during 
the S^sanian period and became one of the great capitals of 
the East. 

After this fortuitous victory, the army of Severus suffered 
from a sevei’e famine and was fo)-ced to subsist on such precarious 
focxl as roots, which produced a dange^rous dyseaitcTy. Being 
obliged to fall back, he retreated along tlu^ banks of tlie Tigris. On 
entering the Hatrene territory, Ji(‘ could not resist the tempta¬ 
tion of attacking Hatra., tlie capital, wliich was reputed to jK)ssess 
vast treasures, (^sjiecaally in ihv tem])le of the Sun. But from its 
strong walls the skilled archiTs and slingers W('r(' aho to inflict greiit 
damage on the attackers, and the Eoman foraging [)arti(^s w(‘r(‘ 
cut to pieces by the Hatrene cavalry. Scvc^rus employed 
engines of (very sort to batter down the walls, and succeeded in 
effecting a breaxdi in th(‘ outer wail. His soldiers wert' (vager to 
rush thrcxigh it and take tliv place by storm. But the emperor 
did not giv(^ tlie command, for in that case tlu^ tr(‘asures of thc' 
Bun-Temple, on which he had set his gr(H;dy heart, would, by 
Eoman usage, hav(^ been the soldiers’ booty ; and he waited for a 
day in the hope that the garrison would then surrender. But the 
brave Hatrenes repaired th(‘ hrcaich in th(‘ night and stoutly 
maintained their defen(*.e. The nc^xt day when Beverus gave the 
command, his Eoman soldiers, wlio had probably seen through his 
game, refused to obey; and liis Asiatic auxiliaries whom he 
induced to force an entrance failed to effect it and a vast number 
of them lay dead. He was conse(]uently obliged to give up the 
siege and returned to Eome crestfallen. 

Within a period of eight decades the defenders of this little 
stronghold had performed the notable achievement of repulsing 
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from their walls with considerable loss and dishonour two great 
warlike Roman emperors, Trajan and Severus. 

If Vologases had been the man of vigour and activity which 
the earlier Arsacides were, or had there been at the time in 
Parthia a commander of the capacity and judgment of the 
brilliant Surena, the victor of Carrhae, it would not have been a 
very difficult task for the Parthians at this juncture to have made 
a clean sweep of the Roman troops. 

Severus died in his camp at York on 4th February 211. 
His adversary Vologases IV had predeceased him by two years, 

XXX AND XXXI. Vologases V and Artabanus IV. 

Vologases IV was succc^e^dcd by his son Vologases V, but 
another son of his, Artabanus (Ardawan), rose as a rival, and a 
civil war raged for several years. In the end Artabanus secured 
undisputed authority in the western portion of the empire, and 
Vologases ruled in PjabyloTiia. According to the ShA-h-nameh, 
Ardawan governed Shiraz and Isphahan, and set up Papak as 
ruler in Istakhr. 

Only on one coin of Vologases IV is found the representation 
of the altar of th(‘ sa.crc'd Fire, whereas it constantly appears on 
the coins of the tributary kings of Persis struck since the 
liberatkm of the I’arthians from thi* Macedonian yoke. 

Parthia’s civil wars caused nmcdi elation in Rome, and we find 
Caracallus, who inA.D. 2il had succt^eded his father Severus, 
congratulating the senate of Rome in A.I). 212 that this country 
was still rent by internal dissensions which could not fail seriously 
to weaken her strength. 

Caracallus was a dissolute monarch and maintained unlaw¬ 
ful relations with his stepmother Julia Domna. He had, besides, 
the vanity and ambition to emulati^ Achilles and Alexander, 
and cherished the design of extending his dominions in the 
East using even the most dishonourable means for the purpose. 

He summoned into his presence Abgarus, the tributary king 
of Osrohen^ or north-western Mesopotamia and his father’s 
esteemed friend ; and when that prince came expecting a favour- 

47 
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able reception from his late friend’s son, Caracallus had the 
meanness to have him seized and committed to prison and to 
declare that his kingdom was forfeited to Eome. He employed 
the same mean trick with Vologases, king of Armenia, whom 
he invited for the purpose of settling a dispute between him 
and his sons, and when the unsuspecting king arrived with his 
queen and sons, he treaciherously seized them all and imprisoned 
them. The Armenians would not, however, submit tamely to 
the deceitful tyrant. They took up arms and inflicted a severe 
defeat on the expeditionary force sent against them under the 
command of Theocritus, on(‘ of the favourites of Caracallus 
(A.D. 215). 

Tiridates, a brother of Vologases IV, who was long a 
refugee with the Komans, escaped in the company of the Cynic 
Antiochus, and took refuge at the Parthian court. Caracallus, 
wlio v'as on the look-out for a cause of quarrel with Parthia, 
called upon king Vologases V, on threat of war, to surrender 
the two fugitives. Vologases (^omplkd with the demand and 
.averted th(‘ war. P>ut the Emperor, who was bent upon bringing 
about a rupture between Koine and Parthia, adopted a peculiarl} 
crafty device. H(^ sent ambassadors to wait upon Artahaniis 
with costly presents and a despatch wherein he asked for that 
monarch s daughter in marriage, pleading that the EmptTor 
of Kome could not fitly wed the daughter of a subject or stand 
in the position of a son-in-law to a private person and no one 
who was not a princess of a royal line could be a suitable wife 
to him. He further pointed out the advantages that would 
accrue to the two empires, which divided the sovereignty of the 
known world, by the proposed union, and added: “ The Roman 
infantry is the best in the world, and in steady hand-to-hand 
lighting must be pillowed to be unrivalled. The Parthians 
surpass all nations in the number of their cavalry, and in the 
excellence of their archers.” 

Artabanus had no wish to furnish Caracallus with a plea 
for war. He wrote a polite refusal, urging that it was not fit 
that either family should sully its blood by mixture with the 
other, that such a marriage, in which the wife and husband 
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differed in language, habits, and mode of life, could never be a 
happy one, and that there was no lack of noble patrician families 
in Eome with whom the Emperor could as suitably unite in 
marriage as the Arsacide monarchs did with the daughters of their 
own royal house. 

This reply was as straightforward as it was polite ; and we 
fail to understand, except as due to the deeply rooted j_aeiudice 
and disdain of the West for the East which od^asionaily prompt 
even the most fair-mincLed European writers to misunderstand 
and misinterpret the ways and actions of Eastern peoples and 
potentates, why Sir Percy Syk^s (S. 11. P., vol. 1, ^-^rd t'd.. 386) 
describes it as “a, politely vague and evasive reply, o^ tiie kind 
in which Orientals have ever bt;en adepts 

Caracallus was not one to give up the walked design his 
crafty soul had conceived. He sent a second embassy to press 
his suit, with fresh gifts and solemn oaths in confirmation of 
his earnestness and sincere friendly intentions ; and Artabanus 
was persuaded, against his better judgment, to withdraw his 
refusal and address the Eoman Emperor as his son-in-law, 
asking him to come to Parthia to take his bride home. 

As tlie accepted son-in-law of their king thc‘ Parthians not 
only allowed the Emperor to cross the river and enter the 
Parthian territory without let or hindrance, but gave him a most 
magnificent reception all along his route. 

King Artabanus himself wont out into the plain before 
Ctesiphon to Deceive the Imperial bridegroom, accompanied by 
a large concourse of liis siibjecits crowned with garlands of 
freshly gathered flowers and clad in holiday attire, and dancing 
merrily to the sound of pipes, flutes, cymbals and drums. After 
all had assembled, the horsemen got off their horses, laid aside 
their bows and quivers, and gave themselves up to revelry. 
Unconscious of any danger, they sto(xl in no sort of order, 
every one endeavouring to catch a glimpse of thc^ir king’s intended 
son-in-law. All of a sudden, at a preconcerted signal from the 
treacherous ruler of Imperial Eome, his soldiers fell on the 
merry making Parthians, and sullied their souls and hands with 
the brutal carnage of these innocent and unsuspecting men, 
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who had neither their horses nor their arms. The king was 
seized by his bodyguards and put on a horse, and with difficulty 
escaped with a few followers. 

Caracallus made many captives and he and his men collected 
a large booty, and in the course of their retreat burnt the 
neighbouring cities and places and looted them to their hearts 
content. History can furnish few instances of such unmitigated 
rascality and unprovoked and barbarous outrage on an hospitable 
and friendly people. 

To this unpardonable outrage tiie shamc'less Caracallus, 
whom Gibbon damns as tlie common enemy of mankind, added 
the despicable and sacan'k^gious crime of violating th(‘ sanctity of 
the tombs of thc‘ royal Partliian fa^mily for ages preserved at 
Arbela and dispersing the remains to the four winds. 

Hpartanius, a Koiiian historian, says that Caracallus advancr 
ing inta the country of the ( 'adusii and Babylonians, bcdiaved 
savagely with the Partliians, letting wild beasts loose on them, 
after which he wrot(‘ to the senate (daiming a victory, and then 
received tlu^ titles of Parthicus. (L. V. JI. P., IPb) 

Lindsay obsei'ves with just indignation that the mind of the 
historian sickens jis truth lorc'-es him to sully his pages with a 
catalogue of crimes committed by the head of a nation, considering 
itself the most civilized in the world, and calling evt‘ry other 
barbarian, but which crimes the most barbarous of them would 
unquestionably nevea have been guilt}’ of, and we can only express 
our astonishment that a people such as the Pomans should have 
so long tolerated such a monster as their ruler, and that 
Artabanus should have allowed himself to be deceived, with so 
many examples of Koman treachery before his eyes. 

This execrable Roman monster did not live long to enjoy 
his treacherously won victory and honours. On 8th April 217 
he was murdered, in the vicinity of Carrhae, by one of his guards, 
and the army elected Macrinus, a Pnetorian prefect, as his 
successor. 

Mficrinus had scarcely iissiimed the purple when the disquiet¬ 
ing news reached him that Artabanus was advancing with a 
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large army, consisting of a considerable force of cavalry, numerous 
archers, and a great number of catapliracti, soldiers clad in 
complete armour and carrying lances of unusual hmgth and 
mounted on camels. 

The new Emperor sent ambassadors to th(^ Parthian king 
suing for peace and offering to restore tlie Parthian C'aptives. 
Artabciniis rejeoUd the overtures and dtunanded Hint Macrinus 
should not only surrender all the captiv(;s. but alsc^ rtd)uild every 
town and fort which (^ar.acallus had destroyed, give* adeujuate 
(‘onj]K3nsation tor the d(‘.si,{'ration of the* royaJ tombs, and cede 
Mesopotamia. MacTinus could not a(*-(;{dc to these terms and 
decided to risk the chancels of war. 

Por tliiee days a furiously ('ontesh-d battle was fought 
at Nisibis, whicii enc^ed in a complete victory for Parthia (A.i). 
‘J18). TiK‘ craiven Em[)eror 'vas the first to tak(‘ to flight and 
liis co^^ardly c^xample was followed by his soldiers. This battle is 
said to have been the. fiercaist fought Ix^tween Pome and Parthia 
and onc' of the longest and most creditable in which the latter 
was evcT t'ligaged. 

Macrinus again sued for pt'ace. A treaty was (‘.oncludc'd, the 
Parthian king agrt‘t‘ing‘ to givi' up his dianaiid for the cession 
of Mesopotamia, and the Phnperor agre^eing to restore all the 
captives and booty carried awa}' by C^aracallus and to pay an 
indemnity of fifty million denarii (£1,774,298). 

The campaigns carried on by Home, then reputed the first 
power in the world, against the ‘ barbarians ’ of Parthia, for a 
pi'riod extending to nearly three centuries, thus ended in her 
buying an ignominious peace. 

Strangely enough this brave and powerful monarch, 
Artabanus, who so utterly discomfited the Romans, was destined 
very shortly after this superb achievement to be overcome and 
his imperial Arshktluian dyna>sty fated to be overthrown once 
and for all by one of liis own vassal princes. 

It is a lesson and a warning which history furnishes that at 
the very time when a nation seems to be at the height of its 
power and prosperity there might be elements at work calculated 
to bring about its downfall with dramatic suddenness. 
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Benjamin (B. P., 169) takes the view that the ArshkAnian 
dynasty, which had founded the greatness of the Parthian 
Empire, had been enervated by its successes and was crumbling 
to pieces through the sheer weakness produced by luxury, 
corruption, intrigue and civil war. But the very fact that not 
long after such a fearful slaughter of the Parthians by the 
Koman soldiery of the dec^eitful Caracallus on the plain near 
Ctesiphon, tlie Parthian king could collect and lead a consider¬ 
able force of well-organised and disciplined troops and gain a 
decisive victory over the legionaries of Rome proves that neither 
the martial spirit of the king and his nation had deteriorated nor 
had the Arsacid race become exhausted. The following observa¬ 
tions whi(di Rawlinson makes in his general survey, at the end of 
his volume on Parthia (pp. 418-9), present a fair estimate of this 
ancient people :—“ To judge fairly of the Parthians, we must view 
them, not in their decline, but rather in the earlier stages of 

their (career, before decline had set in. They possessed 

a military strength which caused them to be both respected and 
feared, while they were further noted for a vigour of administration 
rarely seen among Orientals. It is true that a certain coarseness 
and rudeness attached to them which they found it impossible to 
shake off, and this gave their enemies a plausible ground for 
representing them iis absolute barbarians. But we must not be 
led by the exaggerations of prejudic-ed writers, who sought to 
elevate the fame and reputation of their own countrymen by 
blackening the char<u:4er of their (diief rivals. Except in respect 
of their military prowess, it is doubtful if justice is done to the 
Parthians by any classical author. They occupied the position 
of the second nation in the world from about B.C. 160 to A.D. 
226. They were a check and a counterpoise to Rome, preserving 
a ‘ balanc>e of power and preventing the absorption of all other 
nations into the Tyrant Empire. They afforded a refuge to those 
whom Rome Would fain have hunted down, allowed a freedom 
to their subjects which no Roman Emperor ever permitted, excelled 
the Romans in toleration and in a liberal treatment of foreigners, 
and gave the East a protection from foreign foes and a govern¬ 
ment well suited to its needs, for a period of nearly four cen¬ 
turies.” 
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The early history of the Sasanian Empire is not properly 
known, for Persians did not begin to write their own history before 
the reign of Khusrau I, up to whose time there was nothing but 
oral tradition, besides the doiaiments guarded in the Royal 
treasuries. (H. P., 35.) 

In the time of Ardaw^n, the Jas'- of the Parthian monardis, 
there seem to have been four native rulers in IVirs or Persis 
Proper, one of whom Papak, eliief of the district t(> Lli(‘ south of 
the Niriz lake, near Shiraz, had overthrown Iving (Ihozir, of tlu^ 
Bazrangi house, and bec()iu(‘ master of Istakhr. In all probability, 
he had made hiiusolf master of all Pfirs befori' he died. 

Mr. Paruck (1‘. S. C., XI) mcmtions that although the general 
belief is that Ardesliir i was thc^ first king of the Sasanian 
dynasty, it can be asserted witli ciatainty from coins and rock- 
inscriptions tliat Papak was tlui first king, Ardeshir having 
gradually risen to be King of Kings after succeeding his brother 
Shflphr, king of Persis. 

Pars had remained loyal to Zoroastrianism, and at Istakhr 
stood the famous hr(‘-tem])le of Anahita,. According to Tabari. 
Ardeshir* (Artaxerxes I), the founder of the Sasanian dynasty, 
was th(^ son of king Papjil^, his grandfathiT SasA^n was head- 
priest of this fire-temple, and his graudmoth(‘r Rambehist was a 
princess of the house of Bazrangi. Ai'cording to Kirdausi’s 
8hah-nameh and the Pahlavi Karnamak-i Artakhshir-i Papakan 
(“The Book of Dc^eds of Ardeshir Papakan”), which (ontains thti 
life of king Ardeshir and relates some of his wars and the princi¬ 
pal events of his reign, the father of Ardeshir was Silsan, who was 
serving as a shepherd in the service of P^i,pak, who had no 
suspicion of the poor shepherd’s distinguished descent from the 
Kaiy^nian king Bahman. 

One night P&pak had a dream, in which he saw the sun 
shining over SasA.n’s head and balhing him in a glorious light. 
Next night he had another dream, in which he saw Sasan riding 
on a richly caparisoned white elephant, holding a sword in his 
hand and receiving obeisance and blessings from all. On the 
third succeeding night he saw in drt‘am a fire-worshipper bearing 

* According to Aveata etymology the original form of the n^me ia ArSta-khahatra, 
which roeaiii ‘ Righteoui King.' 
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before S^bsSLn three blazing fires in his hand,—Fire AzargAshasp 
(which represents the Warrior Class), Fire KharrAd (which repre- 
sents the Priestly Class), and Fire Meher Barzin (which represents 
the Agricultural Class). Papak summoned sages to appear before 
him to interpret the dreams, and was told by them that the person 
whom he had seen in his dreams would raise his head abov(^ 
the sun as a mighty ruler of men, and, if not he, some one from 
among his sons would attain to the soverc ignty of the world. 

The king called Sasan into his prtscmce, and graciously 
seating liim by his sid(‘ ask(d him from wliat ra.c(‘ and famil} 
he was. The humble shepherd remained sikmt b^r a moment, 
and then said, “ King ! f thou wilt give me thy band and pledgt^ 
thy word that thou wilt do no hai iti or hurt to m(', 1 will ac^qiiaint 
thee about my quality.” Papak gavc^ tht‘ pledge and the shepherd 
revealed his secret that he was Sasan, the son of Sasan, and his 
descent was from Ardeshir, otherwise calked Bahman, wlio was 
Asfendiyar s son and Giishtasp’s grandson. 

PApak was delighted to h(‘a,r this and raisc'd him to high 
honour and also (amfVrred on him the hand of his fair daughter. 

In due time the princess was de,liver(‘d of a cliild lilve Lh(‘ 
radiant sun, whom his fath(T named Artakhsiiatr (Ardeshir) 
and who is known in Oriental history as Ardc‘shir Pa])elvan (or 
Babekan), Ardeshir of th(‘ house of PApak, and in classical 
histories as the SasAniau Artaxerxes I. 

In an inscription in the neighbourhood of Persepolis Ardeshir 
calls Papak his father a.nd gives him the title of King, and thc^n^ 
are coins of his with his bust facing front on the obverse and 
that of Papak turned to the left on the reverse. The legmid on 
the obverse is Ba^i Artaklbshatr malkd (The divinity Ardeshir, 
the king); that on the reverse is Bareli hagi Pdpalci mailed 
(son of the divinity Papak, the king). (P. S. C., 70.) The 
inscription of Ardeshir is confirmed by those of his son ShapAr, 
who called Papak his grandfather. (E. S. 0. M., 32.) 

Ardeshir was taught all accomplishments, in whicli he soon 
excelled. As he grew up, the fame of his perfections reached 
ArdawSiU, the king of Parthia, who asked PApak to send him to his 
court, as he desired to make him an associate of his princes and 
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confer on him the position commensurate with his abilities. 
Accordingly, Ardeshir was sent to the Parthian court at Rai. 

When Ardeshir came to man s state, lie fled one night from 
Rai to Pf\rs, in the company of Ardawan’s fav(uirite slave-girl, the 
moon-faced Ghlmlr (“Pomegranate-bloom”), who had fafl^m in 
love with him. 

When in the morning Ardawan learned of the (light, he 
set off in pursuit of them vvitu a ])(xly (jf four toousand soldiers. 
On arriving at a place from which ran tlie rorad to Pars, ho 
learnt from some penpl(‘ whom la* found getherca] ther(‘ that the 
fugitives were riding fast in the direction of ihe desta’t and at 
their heels was a iK'autiful ram,* wlii('.h w:is kicking up dust like 
a steed. Ard^ovain asked his minisUa to (explain to him the 
mystery wiiy the r‘;m was speeding Ixdiind tla^ fugitives, and was 
told, “ rt is the farr or khoreh (Glory) of Ardeshir, the wings 

that \vill exalt him to kingship through ihe favour of his 

auspk'ious stars. If this royal kltoreh overtakes him and attaches 
itself to him, then great will he the diflkailty of our task. It is 
necessary tliat we should liasten in pursuit of him and catch 
him befor(‘ the klioreJi reaches him.” Still pursuing the fugitives, 
the next day the king learnt that they were speeding fast 
twenty-one farsangs ahead of him, and that bedside one of them 
was seahxl a glorious looking ram, th(‘ lik(‘ of which none had 

been pictured in the hunting scenes in the paJarcs. The 

minister advised the king to abandon the [iiirsuit and to return 
homeward and get ready an army and the implements of war, 
inasmuch as the Kingly Gflory had now settled itself on Ardeshir 
and it was impossible to overtake the fortune-favoured prince. 

The proud Persians of the race of Cyrus and Darius were 
chaffing at the overlordship of the Parthians and were only 
waiting for the man to come who should deliver them from the 
foreign domination and lead them to independence and glory. 
Five centuries of vassalage had neither quenched their patriotism 

* Daatur Dr. D. P. Sanjana reads the origitial Pahlavi word as luh, which means 
an eagle or a royal hawk, and remarks that the Glory would be more properly represented 
by some bird. A ram would be a strange animal to keep up with a galloping horse, 
(D. S. K., 16 .) 
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nor dulled their heroism. Adversity, indeed, had its uses. So, as 
Eawlinson puts it, in their ‘ scant and rugged fatherland the 
people of Cyrus once more recovered to a great extent their 
ancient prowess and hardihood—their habits became simplified, 
their old patriotism revived, their self-respect grew greater. 

Latterly, the Parthians had sensibly seceded from the old 
Zoroastrian ten(%. They had taken to idolatry and deific^d their 
kings,—an unfortunate conseqiKnci' of their (‘lose conneidion with 
the imag(‘-worshipping GrecLs and Romans. Thc‘ Zoroastrian 
religion was greatly endangeivd by tht‘ back-sliding of the Parthian 
rulers. Tins iiu'xmscal the mor(‘ (nnsta’vative and puritanic 
Zcn’oastrians of Persis, and may be riickoia'd among the chief 
('auses of th(‘ir revolt. As Mommsen points out, this nwolution 
in Iran was the ouk^ome of national and n^ligious aspiration, and 
substituted for the bastard and superficially Helleni/ed civilization 
of tlie Parthians the state-organization, faitli, manners, and 
princes of that province which had creak'd tlui old Pc'rsian 
Empire. (P. S. C., 24.) 

In the youthful I’arsi prince Ardeshir the p('opl(‘ of Persis 
p('rc(‘h'(‘d the long waib'd fo}* leadc'r. A numlxT of warriors and 
counsellors, including the kindred of PYipak and the descendants 
of Sasan, flocked to him and assun'd him that they wer(‘ all 
devoted to him body and soul and since' his (juaJity froni fatiuT 
and mother surpassed theirs he was most fitted ior sovereignty 
and leadc'rship, and tlu'y were prt'pan^] at his (jommand “to turn 
the hills to plains and with their swords to make the streams 
run blood”. Tlu'u the wise and experienced Banak (the Tabak 
of Firdausi), ruha' of the (tty of dharoin, joined him with his 
sc'ven noble sons and his troops. 

Ank'shir appoink'd Banitk chi(‘f over his other men of note 
and named the district wIkvd^ he first met him Ramishn-i- 
Ardshir (‘Moy of Ardeshir”). He also founded there a city of the 
same name. 

He proceeded to the fire-temples R^mbarzin and KharrS^d, 
and offered up prayers to Ahura Mazdii imploring Him to guide 
him in all righteous deeds and fructify the tree of his greatness. 

His muster-master counted his host, which comprised fifty 
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thousand horse and foot. They were' armed and accoutred, 
given pay, and made ready for battle. Bahman, th(' sc>n of king 
ArdawA^n, who came up with his troops to subdue Ardeshir, 
sustained a defeat and fell pierced with arrows. 

Ardawan now himself set out ai tJio head of his army, which 
was strengthened by contingents from (hlan ami Pilam. 

For forty days the fight hdween the Bartliiaais and Po'sians 
continued. At length, in the last eng.tgOTient which was fought 
in the plain of Ilormazdgan* in Susiana, Ardawan was defeated, 
and he was iniidv a captihx' by one Jvharvad and taken to Ardc'sliir, 
who ordered his dt^ath. According to some accounts h(‘ was slain 
by Ardt^.shir in a hand to liand iigbJ, Ikvo younger aons of 
Ardawan fell on tlu^ battlelield and two (dder sons (scaped to 
India, Two years later (dte^siphon fell into the victors liands. 
A relief is carved on the rocks of Naksh-i-ltustam to commiTnorate 
these achicwcuiients, of wdiich liuart (H. A. B. (d., 122) fiirnishes 
the followdng descriiition :—“ The king, on horsebadv, receives from 
AhurA, Mazda, likewise on horseback, a, gr<utt ring, the symbol 
of kingshi]), whik' Vologases and Artabaniis lie under the horse’s 
feet.” There are inscriptions on tlie shoulder of tla* horse in 
Bahlavi and Greek which, according to Sane, attribute the figurti 
on the left to Ardeshir I, and that on the right to Ahura 
Mazda. To these inscriptions we shall refer to later on in a little 
more detail. 

Before^ proceeding with the history of the Sasanian dynasty 
which Ardeshir founded, we will pause here', and give an account of 
another Persian House, the Plouse of Pontus, which has made 
itself famous in histor>'. 


* The Modjfnel-al-TAw&rikh tilacet the battle at Neh&vend, near EkbatA.n&. (R. s. 0, 

M., 87.) 




CHAPTER X. 


THE PERSIAN HOUSE OF PONTUS. 

I AND 11. MiTHRIDATES I AND II. 

Besides th(^ Barsthian'i-’ nd lh(‘ Scisanians, another Iranian 
house which hgures prominently in Roman history is that of 
Pontiis. 

The province of Pontus was an extensive trac't of (country in 
the north-east of Asia Minor, bordering on Armenia, and Colcliis. 
Tlie correct najiu' of the kingdom of Pontus was tlu^ kingdom of 
Pontic*- ('a})pado('ia, that is to say, that portion of Ca])padocia 
which bordca'ed on the Pontus Euxinus or the Black Sea. It 
was a land lich in cattle, shec'p, horses, c-rops, and fruits and 
flowers, and also in metals. 

The house of Pontus was a purely Persian dynasty. Mithri- 
datcs I, who was its virtual founder*, was, according to one* story, 
descended from Otanes, one of thc^ seven ('onfedcTates who in 
co-operation with Darius Ilystasp(‘s brought about the overthrow 
of the Pscnido-Smerdis. According to another acc-ount, h(* was a 
direct descendant of Darius himself. Tlu* opinion of ]{;Ostovtz(‘ff 
(C. A. H., Vol. IX, 216) is tliat tlie dynasty of the iMithildatae 
belonged to tlu* highest Persian nobilit), l)ut their claim to be 
descendants of the Persian king has no foundation. 

Formerly the rulers of Pontus weri^ satraps under the Persian 
Kings of Kings, but virtually enjoyed independent powcT. It was 
erected into a kingdom by a Persian chieftain named Ariobarzanes, 
whom the Persian monarch permitted to assume the title of king. 
Counting on Greek support, he and three other satraps, Datames, 
Artabazos and Orontes, revolted against the Persian sovereign, but 
they were defeated and the rebellion was easily suppressed. 
Mithridatc^s, the son of Ariobarzanes, assassinated Datames and 
betrayed his own father to the Persian king Artaxerxes HI. 

Cios, a Greek town on the southern shore of the Sea of 
Marmora, which Mithridates, the son of Orontobates, and father 
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of Ariobarzanes, had seized in B.O. 387, was taken by Alexander 
the Great from Mitliridates, the sou of Ariobarzanes, who had 
come to the throne of Pontns in B.C. 337. But in liis pursuit 
of the last Achaemeuiaii kin^' Darius Codomannus the Macedonian 
conqueror had no tinu^ to induce tiie Pontic rnlef to siil)je(l;ion. 

During the civil wars that followed tlu death of Alexander, the 
last-named Mitliridates took the sid(‘ of Anti.[;onus the One-eyed. 
But the latter sus[)ected that tlie I’ontii' jirince was intriguing 
against him with his eiiem\ Oassander and iiad hmi assassinated 
(B.C. 302). Mitliridates had rc'igned lor 35 years and was 81 
years of age when he was killed. 

111. AllTeillDATUS 111. 

Mitliridates II was succeeded l)y his sou Mitliridates Ill. In 
B.C. 301 Antigen us was ddealed and slain by the allies Lysima.- 
chus, Seleucus and (tassandcT. Whilst th(^ latter were carving 
up the kingdom of Antigonus, Mitliridates extended his sway over 
parts of ('appaxlocia and Paphlagonia, and, just before the hattk^ 
of Couriniedion (P^t;. 281), assumed the title of Imsileus (King). 
Seleiuais despatched an army under the command of Diodorus, to 
overthrow the m;w dynasty, hut it met with defeat. Antiochus I, 
who succeedial Seleucus on th(‘ latter s assassination by Ptolemy 
Keraimos, recogniz(‘d tbc' independence of Pontus. When I^tolemy 
II invaded AsiaAlinor, Mitliridates espoused tht; cause of Antiochus 
and with a levy of Gallic niercenaric‘s attacked and routed the 
Egyptian expeditionary force. He destroyed several of Ptolemy s 
ships and ciirried away their anchors as trophies. In com¬ 
memoration of this event the Gauls settled in Asia Minor gave to 
their chief town the name of Ancy ra, which in Greek means anchor. 
This Ancyra is the modern Turkish capital Angora. 

The reign of Mitliridates HI lasted for 36 years. On his 
death in B.C. 2GG he was succeeded by his son Ariobarzanes. 

IV. Ariobarzanes. 

This king added the town of Arnastris to his domains. He 
ruled for 17 years and died in B.C. 219. 

V. Mithridates IV. 

Mithridatos IV succeeded his father Ariobarzanes* He was 
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only a boy at the time of his enthronement. He was much 
harassed by his turbulent soldiery during his minority. But 
within ten years he restored complete order and discipline. 

He allied himself with the royal house of Seleucus by taking 
Laodice, the sister of Seleucus II, as his wife. His territories were 
augmented by the accession of Greater Phrygia, which he received 
as his queem’s dowry. 

(.)n the occasion of tin; rebellion of Antiocdius Hierax against 
his elder brother Sekaiciis II, M ithridates became a partisan of 
the former and with his Gallic troops won a great victory at 
Ancyra, over th(^ latter s iMacedonian phalanx, of whom twenty 
thousand lay dead on the held. During his long rule of (iO years 
h(^ constituted Pontiis into a. wclborganized and powerful kingdom. 
He died of an illness in IkC. 190, shortly after ilw battle of 
Magnesia, in which tlic' Romans secured a decisive victory over 
Antioclms III, tJie Great. His two daughttTs, both named 
l/ciodice, were married, one to Antiochus the GreaL and the other 
to Achaeus, a dynast of Asia Minor. 

VI. Pharnaces I. 

]\lithridates IV was succ(‘ed(‘d by the talented and ambitious 
prince Pharnaces, wIjo was either his son or brother. Sevtm 
years after his accession, he threw th(‘ Greek world into consternar 
tion by seizing the Hellenic town of Sinope, which he named 
Pharnaceia after himself. He forced within its walls the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring towns of Cotyora and Cerasus."^ 
Prom that time Sinope becam(‘ the chief seat of the kings of 
Pontus. Pharnaces also wrested some portion of his territory 
from Eumenes, king of Pergainus. 

Euinenes entered into a treaty of offensive and defensive 
alliance with Ariarthes V, king of Cappadocia. Their combined 
army defeated Pharnaces and probably would have made a con¬ 
quest of Pontus, but the Romans interfered and ordered Eumenes 
to withdraw from Pontus. Subsequently the live kings of Pontus, 
Armenia, Pergamus, Cappadocia and Bithynia mjide a treaty of 
perpetual peace. 

* The fruit cherry derives its name from this tows, the home of the cherry tree. 
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Lite in life Pharnaces married princess Nysa, daughter or 
granddaughter of Antiochus ITT, which act was apparently inspired 
by the political motive of counteracting the progress oi Eome. 
(C. A. H., Vol. IX, 221.) 

VII. Mithbidates V. 

Pharnaces died in or about B.(l IGl). and was succe eded by 
Mithridates V, surnamed Euergetes (“ Tht' Wi'll’dota’ ’ ), his sou 
by Nysa. For a period Mithridates Idiilopator PJiiladelphus, 
brother of Pharnaces, governed on behalf of th<‘ young Fuergdes. 

Ruergetes was married to a queen wlie was probably a 
princess of the Seleiieid bouse. M. Acpiilius, consul of P>.' ’. 
sold to him the province oi Idirygia in ihe^ most scand. lous way. 
liostovtzelT mentions that an inscripti(m found neaj Synnada 
shows that Energetics ruled over Phrygia until thee end of his lifi', 
and that this suggests that he had both Papblagonia and Galatia 
under his control. He (Kccupied also Cappadocia and gav(‘ its 
throne to Ariarthes Ejiiphanes as his vassal, and married him to 
his daughter. H(‘ ri^cdved in bequest the part of Papblagonia 
which was ruled by its own kings from king Pylaicinimes. (Ib.,222.) 

In or about P.C. 121 he was nmrdired by his courtiers, 
dining a banijud in his palace at Sinopi‘, probably at the instiga¬ 
tion of his ambitious quicn, who wanted to exercase the ruling 
powder. After the death of Euergetes Pa})hlagonia continued as 
before in independence and anarchy undeer many local dynasts. 
(Ib., 235.) 

VIII. Mithbidates VI 

Now there ascended to the throne the last king’s son 
Mithridates VI, surnamed Eupator (“ The Well-fathered ”), at the 
early age of eleven years. The ancient historians have invested 
him with a lialo of romance. The following lines of Samuel 
Johnson about Charles XII of Sweden are eipially applicable 
to him:— 

A frame of adamant, a soul of fire, 

No dangers fright him, and no labours tire. 

No joys to him pacific terrors yield, 

War sounds the trump, he rushes to the field. 
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This great(‘st, bravest and yet practically the last of the 
Iranian kings of Pontiis, traced his descent on the paternal sid(^ 
from Darius Hystaspes and on the maternal side from Selencus, 
the founder of the Seleucid empire. There is a tradition that on 
the day of liis installation a most brilliant comet appeared which 
covered a quartcu' portion of the sky, and continued to appear for 
two months, shining at night like the sun. 

His father by his last testament had appointed his mother 
and some near relatives as his guardians. But these very 
guardians plotted to murder him, and to sav(‘ his lih^ h(‘ had to 
flee from the pala^^e. For seven years he led th(‘ liard life of a 
hunter, avoiding inhabited villages and preferring after a day of toil 
and dang(a' in the pursuit of wild game to sleep under the open 
sky. His physique was powerful, as a ridca* he was unmatched 
and could overtake the (ka'test deer, with change of mounts 
he could ride a hundred and twimty mik^s in a day, and as a 
chariote(T be could drive a team of sixh^m spirited horses with 
consummate ease. In feats of archery h(‘ had no rival in l\)ntus. 
His capacity for (Siting and drinking was marvcdlous. In short, 
he reminded one of the Behelwilns of the Heroics Age like Ithstarn, 
son of Zal. 

His mental gifts were on a par with his physical abilities. 
He could speak twenty-five languages. Hi' was a lover of GriH'.k 
art and music, and was well read in the masterpi(iCes of Attic 
literature. Grec^k poets, philosophers and historians crowded his 
court. 

After seven years’ enforced (^xile, he returned from his 
wanderings and seized the reins of government. His kingdom of 
some 2700 miles of territory was too small to content this vigorous 
and ambitious prince. At first he studiously avoided giving open 
offence to Romo, but recognizing the fact that sooner or later he 
would have to come into conflict with that power, he set about 
preparing a strong land force and also a navy. 

The people of Bosporus and Chersonesus, being not in a posi¬ 
tion to resist the attacks of the Taurians and the Scythians, 
appealed to Pontus for protection. Mithridates despatched an 
army under the command of Diophantus, son of Asclepiodorus, 
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against the Scythians, After his arrival at Chersonesus, Diophan- 
tus made an invasion of the Scythian country, and gained a 
brilliant victory over king Palacus, whicli opened to the arms of 
Pontus the way into the Taurian region and the Bosporan 
kingdom. After crushing the resistance of th(‘ Taurians, he 
entered Bosporan territory, and received the submission of its king, 
Paerisades. Then returning to Chersom^sus, Ju' reduced tlie 
Scythians to submission. Some time latiT, the Scythians made a 
bid for independence and started liostilities. But Diophantus 
marched into th(dr country and acdiieM'd the coinjiiest of the 
Crimea. (C. A. FL, Vol. L\ ‘21^0-231.) 

Those and oth(T expeditions of Jh'opuautns and N(U)ptolemus, 
tlie Greek axlmiral of Mitiiridak^s, s('cur(xl i(^r him all tne Gre(*k 
cities of th(' (Vimea and of I lie northern shore of the i3Jack Sea. 
with their karitorics. The city of lAinticapaeium was made the 
Pontic capital of this region. (Ib.. 23'J.) 

Whilst his Flellenk' generals were ooncjuering for him 
Crimen and other Ikissiau territorifs, the king himself set about 
corKpieriug rtgions to the east, west and south of Pontus. ide 
invaded Ijesser Armenia, which king Antipater, son of Sisis, 
surrendered without a struggle', tie' joined to this country the 
coast of the eastern Paryadre's with the city of Trape'/ais and 
the kingdom of Colchis, which opene^d to him the way to Iberia, 
Atropatene, and Greater Armenia. (Ib., 283.) Giving his daugh¬ 
ter (Ic'opatra in marriage to Tigranes, the king of Greater 
Armenia, he made an alliance with hmi to drive away the 
Parthians. 

He now raised a claim to Paphlagemia, on the ground that 
its last Pykemenid king had be(pieathed it by a will to the 
Pontic king Mithridate^s Euergetes. The people of that country 
and the other claimants to its throne strongly protested, and 
there was also a weak protest from Kome; but he persisted in his 
claim and divided the country between himself and Nicomedes, 
king of Bithynia. The two kings then occupied Galatia and 
made it their vassal. 

His brother-in-law Ariarthes VI, king of Cappadocia,"^ being 

* The ruling houBO named after Ariarthes was of the same Iranian origin as the 
Pontic. (C. A. H., Vol. IX, 235.) 
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murdered by one Gordius, was succeeded by his minor son 
Ariarthes VII (B.C. Ill), the government being conducted by 
the latter’s mother Laodice in his name. By a coup-de-main 
Nicomedes o{ Bithynia suddenly took possession of Cappadocia, 
and marri(id Laodice so as to b(; recognised as the legitimate 
king of that country. Thereupon Mithridates came up with a 
strong force and reinstated his nephew Ariarthes VII on the 
throne. Shortly, however, there was a disruption in the relations 
of the uncle and nephew. The armies of the two kings iiK^t in 
(/appadocia ; but before there could be a, battle, Mithridates got 
Ariarthes murdered, and tiie C-appadocian army fled and dispersed. 
Mithridates gave the vacant throne to one of his own sons, a 
lad of only eight years, who ruled, with the assistance of Gordius, 
for a few years until the people rose in j’evolt and called on the 
son of the last legitimate king of Cappadocia to rule over them. 
This new king, however, soon died, and ('appadocia fx^came a 
Pontic possession again. (Ib., 236.) 

In 92, Home sent the famous Lucius (drnelius Sulla, 
propra'tor of Cilicia, to order the evacuation of Paphlagonia and 
Cappadocia. ]\] ithridates tactfully ac(juiesced and also promised to 
evacuate the Crinu'a. But no sooner Sulla’s back was turned 
than he reoex'-upied the two kingdoms and made further conqiK'sts 
in the Ck’imea. Home despatched aseexmd (aivoy, Afanius A(]uilius, 
and on his report d(X'lared war. Thus arose the First Mithridatic 
War. 

Aquilius made his camp in Galatia with an army of forty 
thousand horse and foot, (kssius, governor of Asia, encamped 
in Bithynia with a similar force. A third Homan (commander, 
Q. Cppiiis, advanced in Cappadocia with an army of forty 
thousand men. 

The king of Pontus was not behindhand in his preparations 
for trying conclusions with Home. He asseuibled a well-disciplined 
army of 2,50,000 foot and 40,000 liorse, together with 130 war- 
chariots. Four hundred vessels formed his fleet, which was 
further strengthened by a number of pirate ships that infested 
the Mediterranean, 

The sympathies of all Asia were w4th Mithridates, A 
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number of Greek soldiers joined his ranks. Two of his principal 
captains wore Greeks, Archelaus and Neoptoleinus 

The Eomans sent forward Nicomedes with his liitliynian 
troops to meet the main Pontic army. But ho met with a 
disastrous defeat at the hands of \rchelaus and Neoptolernus 
on the banks of the Amnias, a tributary of the Halys. Aquilius 
attempted to retreut to the Sang<irius, but was brought to battle 
and defeated, and tied to Pergamum, 

Cassius lost courage* and dispersing bis troops Ik^d with 
some men to take shelter in Apainea. 

Oppius also took to flight and ro.Lchod Caodicea, where he 
prepared to stand a siege. But the inhabitants surrendered him 
to Mithridates. 

Aquilius, wbw bad fled from Pergamum, Ml ill at Mytilene 
and was handed over with other Uomans b} the inhabitants 
to the Pontic king. Alithridates, in criud mockery, and by way 
of rebuking Koman greed, had molten gold ]joared down his 
throat. 

Bosporus and the entire* Koman fleet there fell into the 
hands of the Pontic conqueror. 

Save a few fortresses, the whole of the provinces of Bithynia, 
Phrygia, Mysia, Lycia, Pamphylia, Paphlagonia, and several 
other Koman districts and feudatory states, came into his 
possession. 

Greece, wearied of Koman rule and groaning under the 
oppressive exactions of Koman tax-collectors and still more 
distressed by unscrupulous Koman traders, hailed the Iranian 
Mithridates as a liberator, the father of the people, and the 
saviour of Asia, and called him by the names of their gods 
Dionysus and Bacchus. Thus, as Kincaid (M. M. V., 53) aptly 
observes, Europe saw the singular spectacle of a kinsman of 
Xerxes tiailed as a liberator by the fellow-countrymen of 
Themistocles and Leonidas. 

Mithridates cancelled debts and remitted th(^ taxes for a 
period of five years, and instituted measures for the proper 
administration of the conquered territories. 
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He selected Pergamiis for the capital of liis empire, and made 
over the old kingdom of Pontus to be governed by his son Mithrr 
dates as his viceregent. 

Prom Ephesus Ik; issued secret instructions to tlie satraps and 
the city goviTiunents for the massacr(', of Komans and Italians. 
All the Tjat in-speaking population of Asia ]\rinor, all the Koman 
officials and traders resident in the Ea,st, with their cierks and 
slaves, were put to the sword. Tlie number of victims is variously 
stated from 80,000 to 150,000, Sykes says that this large number 
proves the accuracy of Seneca’s observation thab “wherever the 
Roman conquers h(^ inhabits.” (S. H. P., 3rd ed. Vol. 1, 340.) 

His son Ariarthes overran Thrace and ^lacedonia, th(' 
conquered ('-ountries werc^ convcabed into Pontic satrapies, and 
military depots wca'e (istablislual at Abdera and Phillipiii. 

His cominanded by Archelans, entered the Aigean and 
drove the Roman flag out of tliat sea. Athens, first of all, declared 
for him, and Bmotia., Acha'a and rjacedcunonia followed. 

Establishing his liead-qiiarU'Ts at Athens. Arcludaus 
despatched from there an expedition to .Delos, which was the chief 
commercial centre in the Aigeaii and tlie Roman slavc'-market. 
The island wa,s taken and plundered, and made a- gift of to Athens 
after the Romans were expelkid from there or massacred. 

This was follower] by tlie Capturi' of the island of Eulxea by 
the Pontic s(j[iiadron under Aletrophanes. An attack' on Demetrias 
directed from Eubcea was r(‘pelled by the Roman proconsul of 
Macedonia, who also retook Sciathus. But he failed to keep off 
the Pontic (lag from Hying over Greece. Before^ the spring of 
B.C. 87 all Greec(.‘ south of Thessaly, with the islands of the 
Archipelago, had fallen almost without a, blow under the 
supremacy of Mithridates. 

But when in the; spring Sulla landed in Epirus with an army 
30,000 strong, things took a different turn. He rapidly recovered 
central Greece, defeated Archelans, and besieged Athens, which, 
after a. vigorous defence, fell on 1st March 86. At GhtTronea 
(B*Gk 86), and at Orchomenos (B.C. 85) Sulla gained decisive 
victories over Archelaus and Doryalus. 
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After the hist battle the Eomaiis earried out a luassacre of 
the Bcjuotians in cold blood. At Ephesus, Tralles and other places 
the satraps of Mithridates wiTe expellt'd or murdered. 8ulla 
attacked Macedon and Tiirace, and conipelled the lk>iiti(' troo[)s to 
evacuate Griane. His <]^t'uc‘ra,l fjucuHus, with a fleet assembled in 
Syria and Egypt, took Guidos and other towns from MitJiridaU's. 

These reverses whicdi the king’s troo[)s suffered were 
suflicient to make the vohitile Greeks rapidly ciiange skh's and 
seek the allegiance* of Eome. 

Hard pressed in Asia,, M ithridati*.-^ ^vas obliged to sue for 
peace*, lit* met Sulla at Dardanus, in tho Troad, and .i t}’eaty 
Was made*, the king agreeing to give* u]) Asia^ and ikiphlagcMua, 
cede Hithynia to Ni^'-canede.*; and C^ippadocia to Ariobarzanes, and 
givti a war iiideiiinity of ‘2000 talents and 70 fully equipped ships 
(B.C. S4). 

Thus ended the First iMithridatic War. Although MithrF 
dates had to disgorge all his coiujuests, ht* had lost not one.* inch of 
his own territor}'. The treasurt*s which ht^ had obtained as 
booty in the tniirse of tlu^ war w'ere much more than the 
indemnity which he was obliged to pay, and while lie had lost 
100,000 men, he had destroyed a larger number of the enemy’s 
soldiery and subjects. 

J.^)uriiig what is called the Second Hithridatic War (83 to 81), 
E. Licinius Hureua, whom Sulla liad left as propra'tor of Asia 
and who was ambitious to gain credit by a victory over AHthridates, 
picked up a quarrel with liim on the sul)ject of certain parts of 
Cappadocia which he still retained, and, in defiance of the treaty, 
attacked Pontus. But his perfidy met witli due reward. He 
was disastrously defeated on the Halys and was oblige^d to retreat 
hurriedly into Plirygia. Mithridates scxnred an additional slice 
of Cappadocaa at the expense of Ariobarzanes, and hostilities were 
suspended for some years. 

Mithridates incited his son-imlaw Tigranes of Armenia to 
occupy Cappadocia, and the latter monarch deported some 300,000 
inhabitants of that country to his capital Tigranocerta. 
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In B.C. 74, Q. Sertoriiis, the Marian governor in Spain, 
asked Mithridates to join the cause of the Marians, offering, 
if ho did so, to recognise his claims to Bithynia and Cappadocia.* 
Mithridates accepted the offer and declared war against the 
Eoman Senates He sent a fleet of forty vessels, together with 
the sum of 3000 talents to Sertorius. The latter sent Marcus 
Marius and a Roman mission to help the king’s military 
establishment. 

Unhappily for the Pontic king, it so hap])oned that just 
as the war began, Sertorius was foully murdered by his own 
officers in Spain (B.C. 7*2). All fear of attack from Spain being 
averted, the Senate was able to give full attention to the war 
with Mithridates. 

In 75 or 7 1 B.C. Nicomedes 111, king of Bithynia, died, 
bequeathing his kingdom to the Roman people. Mithridates 
ignored the be({uest and invaded that country and subjected 
it to his own rule. 

This furnished the cause for the Third Mithridatic War. 

The Senate sent the consuls of 74, L. Licinius TjucuIIus 
and M. Aurelius Cotta, to Asia Minor. Lucullus was appointed 
governor of Asia, Cilicia and Cappadocia and given the command 
of live legions. Cotta was given the supreme command of the 
fleet and the Roman army on the Propontis. Simultaneously 
Antonius was invested with extensive powers over the Mediter¬ 
ranean coasts and was to clear the sea of the pirates who were 
in league with Mithridates. 

At Chalcedon Mithridates obtained victory over Cotta 
both by land and sea. Sixty or seventy Roman ships were 
destroyed or captured, and four to eight thousand horsemen 
lost their lives, and the fortress of Chalcedon fell into the 
king^s hands. 

The king advanced towards Hellespont and the Propontis, 
seized Lampsacus, and invested, by sea and land, the rich free 
town of Cyzicus, which was the chief port of Asia on the Propontis 

• According to Prof, Ormerod (0. A, H., Vol. IX, 868), it was Mithridaten who 
opoaod the oegotiationB. 
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and was almost impregnable. This siege was a fatal move. 
Lucullus made his camp on the elevated land of Thracaeia. He 
could render no help to the Cyzicans, but his plan was to reduce 
the Pontic army by starvation, by cutting off its supplies. The 
royal fleet that commanded the Black Sea was destroyed by a 
storm, and hunger and disease rnadf' serious ravages in the 
king’s land forces. The storm wrecked his battering mac^hinery 
and towers, and he could construct no new ones f.)r want of 
timber. He was therefore obliged to raise the siege, and sailed 
to Sinope^ with the shattered remnant of his forces. 

From Sin(*pe he sailed to Cabeira, and by dint of gniat 
exertions raised from Hcythia and other places a new arooy of 
40,000 foot and 4,0iK) horse. In the spring of 72 Lucullus 
marched with three legions against th(‘. main army of Mithridates 
at CalxL’a. The king sustained two defeats, and fled south towards 
Cornana, but the liomans followed him in pursuit. With barely 
two thousand horse, he hurried on to Armenia and took refuge 
with his son-in-law, king Tigranes. 

Lucullus now overran Pontus. The coast towns kept up 
a resistance, which lasted two yews. In B.C. 70 the conquest 
of Pontus was complete. 

Some seventy ships of Mithridates, which were returning 
from Spain and Crete, were attacked by the Koman admiral 
near Tenedos and destroyed. To add to his diflicultif'^, his son 
Machares, viceroy of Pontus, rebelled and declared himself 
independent king of the Taiiric Chersonese, and made a convention 
with the Romans (B.C. 70). 

Lucullus sent his brother-in-law, Appius Claudius, to Tigranes 
to demand the surrender of Mithridates, but the demand was 
refused. He then besieged Tigranocerta (B.C. 09). Mancieus 
ably defended the place, but a mutiny of the (Ireek mercenaries 
of the garrison enabled Lucullus to enter it, and he gave it up 
to pillage. He then advanced into Comagene and conquered 
its capital Samosata. From there he advanced to Southern 
Syria, where Greek, Syrian, Jewish and Arab embassies waited 
upon him offering their allegiance. He subdued the province 
of Corduyene, but was unsuccessful in Mesopotamia, which was 
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guarded by Guras, brother of Tigranes. He gave the kingdom 
of Comagene to a Seleucid prince, Antiochus, and that ot Syria 
to another Seleucid, Antiochus Asiaticus. 

Disconcerted by his defeat at Tigranocerta, Tigranes would 
have gladly made peace with the Eomans. But the brave old 
soldier, his father-in-law Mithridates, who had reached the age 
of sixty years, but was still so agile that he could vault on 
horseback in full armour and in a hand to hand fight could 
overthrow the strongest warrior, would not allow him to yield, and 
took the command of the Armenian troops into his own hands. 
He incited the Asiatic nations to make common cause with 
Armenia in her struggle witli the liomans, pointing out that this 
was no private' w<ir, but h. contest betw(‘en the East and the st. 
Seventy thousand men joined his standard, and h(' trained ti m 
on Roman lines. Avoiding open battle, he ^idopted tiu* tactics of 
harassing the Homan legionaries wliile on the maTch and cutting 
off their supplies by means of Hying s(jiiadK of cavalry. 

Lucullus pressed forward into Armenia. IL' was unpopular 
at Rome and was not supported by thi' govc'rnment. and Rompey 
was ijitriguing to succc^ed liim. Plis own soldiers, who hahd him 
on account of his overbearing manners and harsh discipline, were 
instigated to mutiny by Publius (tiodiiis, who was the'. brotlaT of 
his notorious wife Pllodia, with wliom ire had criminal intimacy. 
The rigours of th(^ winter in th(^ inhospitable and mountainous 
region of Armenia completed their disorganisation. Tmcullus 
persuadod them in vain to have patience until Artaxata, was 
taken, and was forced to abandon Armenia and retreat. 

TigraiK^s attacked the tr() 0 ])s which Lucullus had left to 
guard Armenia and besieged the fort beiiiud whose wails they 
took shelter. Simultaneously, Mithridates re-entered l^ontus with 
four thousand horse of his own and an equal contingent provided 
by Tigranes. Triarius, thc‘. commandant of the Roman garrison, 
threw himsidf into Gabria, but the place was taken and the 
garrison put to the sword. His subjects welcomed their old king 
with demonstrations of joy; and tht‘ neighbouring princes hastened 
to send him reinforcements. 

In addition to Pontus, the old warrior-king made himself 
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master of Cappadocia and Bithynia. After having won a number 
of successes the Eomans found themselves worsted in the end and 
were obliged to abandon Pontus and Armenia. 

To Pompey, who had covered himself with glory by vanquish¬ 
ing the fleets of the Mediterranean pirates, who had raised 
themselves into a formidable maritime power and had been 
ravaging the coasts of Italy and beginning to cut off the corn 
supplies of the sovereign city herself, the conduct of the Mithri- 
datic War was now transferred. He was invested practically 
with autocratic powers at once over the Mediterranean and over 
the eastern half of the world. 

Mithridates and Pompey both courted the alliance of IWthia. 
At this juncture prince Tigranes, the son of Tigranes the 
Great, who had been tempted by the agents of the Kornan 
general to rebel against his father, was obliged to quit Armenia 
and seek refuge, with a few partisans, in the Parthian court. 
Simultaneously other agcmts spread a, rumour that it was 
Mithridates who had incited the jajung Armenian prince to revolt 
against his father. This led to a coolness Ix^tween Tigra^nes the 
Great and Mithridates. 

King Phraortes gave his daugliter in marriage to prmce 
Tigranes, and under the latter’s influence formed an offensive and 
defensive' alliance with Pompey. 

Mithridates resorted to his old tacti(*s of avoiding close 
engagement, and harassing the Romans with his cavalry as the)' 
marched. By a skilful strategy Pompey entrapped tlu' Pontict 
army in an ambuscade in a narrow dehle in the mountains on 
the southern bank of the river Lycus. In this engagement, 
known as the battle of Nicopolis, ten tfiousand of the Pontic 
soldi(^rs were killed and all the royal treasures and effects fell into 
the hands of the Roman general. Mithridates with great 
gallantry cut his way through the Roman ranks and fled towards 
Armenia with only two attendants and his brave and faithful 
wife Hypsicratia. 

When he arrived at the fort of Sinoria he was joined by a 
number of his faithful friends and soldiers. Out of the treasures 

50 
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which he had kept in this fort he distributed 6,000 talents 
among his loyal followers and bestowed rich dresses and other 
valuable gifts. 

Crossing the Euplirates he entered Armenian territory, and 
sent envoys to king Tigranes to ask him to allow him refuge in 
Armenia. Tigranes on this occasion not only refused to recjeive 
him, but put th(" envoys into prison and made them over to th(‘ 
Eomans. At the same time, either on account of his distrust 
of Mithridates, whom he suspected as the instigator of his son’s 
revolt, or by his desire to ingratiate himself with the Romans, 
he set a price of 100 talents on the old monarch s head. Th(' 
unfortunate fugitive recrossed the Euphrates and esc'.aped into 
the Caucasus mountains and thence to th(‘ shores of the Sea of 
Azov. 

Pompey pursued him, subduing on tlie way the Albanians, 
Iberians, and Colchians, who showx;d him opposition. But he 
sustained such losses at the hands of the hardy nioinitainecTs of 
(Georgia that he was obliged to fall ba('k. 

Mithridates continued his flight and entered C'rimea, which 
was formerly a province of his empir(‘, but which his rebellious 
son ]\lachares, who bad allied himself with his father’s inosi 
inveterate' enemy the Romans, had recently mad(i into an 
independent kingdom. Frightened at the approach of his father 
Machares precipitately fled from Crimea, but being pursued took 
his own life. Mithridates sat on the tlirone of Crimea and was onct' 
more a king. JTis many reverses had not tamed the lion in him. 
Though so advanced in age, he made up his determination to 
put into execution the scheme that he had long meditated of 
invading Thrace and INIacedonia, from the c'.ast and at last to 
descend upon Italy and beat the enem}' in his own countr}\ 
For this purpose he built a ntiw fleet and trained and equipped 
an army of thirty-six thousand troops, consisting of Scythians 
from Sarmatia and the Celts living on the banks of the Danube. 
He also sent ambassadors to the king of the Gauls to ask him to 
send him reinforcements when he reached the Alps in his march 
to Italy. Obviously it was a hopeless venture to undertake with 
the very small force which he bad, but he counted upon the 
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Italians, the Sicilians, and the slaves, who were all weary of the 
oppressive rule of the Eomans, rising in revolt against their 
oppressors simultaneously with his entry into Italy. 

But even the best laid plans are often frustratf^d. IVlithri- 
dates’ own son Pharnaees proved tr(‘acherous and upset all his 
plans. The latter schemed to promot e his own interests by making 
peace with the Eomans. He eained ovei* t<‘ liis side his fathers 
soldiers, who revolted and deposing AJithridates gave the crown 
to Pharnaees. Panticapaeium and all tiu' )ther cities declared 
themselves in favour of the latter. Tht‘ aged king was besieged 
in his OWQ p^ala^'O. He begged his son h) spare his life, but in 
vain. 8o he determined to put an end to Ins (»wn life by taking 
poison. But he* had so ofl,eij bedore taken antidotes against 
poison, that the vup of poison which he now drank would not 
take effect. At last he c.alled upon a str('ng-bodied Graulic 
mercenary Batuitus, to drive his sword into his lieart, and that 
faithful (raul carried out his master’s last request. 

Thus perished at th(‘ ag(‘ of (>8 or Gh, and aftiT \i long 
reign of 57 years (B.CA 12(H)3), one of the most powcHul, 
enterprising, and energetic rnonarchs wliom tiie Hast has produced, 
and with th(‘ exception of Hannibal the most formidable adversciry 
ever opposed to the Eomans. Mr. Kincaid (M. M. V., 58) calls 
him on(' of th(‘- most remarkable men who ever lived. For forty 
years this brave warrior king fought Home and defeated many 
Eoman genc^rals. His kingdom stretched from the Mediterranean 
Sea to Poland and from the Adriatic to the Caspian. His flag 
flew over Greece, Macedonia, Ikeonia, Thrace, Crimea, Caucasia, 
Asia Alinor, Cappadocia, and many other places. His fleet 
swept the Mediterranean and the 131ack Sea and its power was 
felt as far as the Straits of Gibraltar. The Hellenes adored him 
and looked upon him as their protector. He was a lover of 
Hellenic culture and c^mployed many Hellenes in his service. 
The messengers who carried the news of this formidable king’s 
death to the Eomans at Jericho entered it crowned with laurel. 
The Eoman soldiers upon hearing the news danced with undis- 

• From the name of this king ii derived the word ‘ Mithridatum,’ the name of a 
confootion Supposed to b« an antidote against poison and made from 72 ingredients* 
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guised deliglit and fell to feasting, “ as if in the person of 
l\fithridates alone there had died many thousands of their 
eneiiiios. The joy of his enemy over liis self-inflicted death 
was, says Mr. Kincaid (Ib., 59), the noblest tribute to the greatness 
of the liero-king of Pontus. 

IX. PflAENAOES II. 

Tlie infamous Ihiarnaees sent the embalmed Ixxiy of his 
fath(a to Pompey, who, more, gentirous than the son, honoured 
it witli a magnificent fun(Ta( at Sinope. Treating the betrayer 
ol his father witli jricrited cont(an])t, lie did not allow Piiarnaces 
to retain the kingdom of Pontus, but confirmed him as tlu' vassal 
fuk'i of the little state of the (-imnierian Posporus on the shores 
of the straits that join the- Plack Sea to the Sea of Azo\’ and 
formerly included in tlu* Pontus kingdom. 

Pompey formed the kingdom of Tontus into a Koman 
provin(*.e, and founded eleven townships in it. 

When the event of Pharsalia came to be known to Pliarna('X?s, 
the a-mbition was awa.koLUHl in him to wrest back from Home the 
ancient patrimony of his House. Hi* invaded Lessca’ Armenia 
and (lappadocia,, and accepting a batttle offered by the Eoman 
genei’al Domitius (talvinus gained a completes \i(dory. A large 
number of Roman knights of illustrious family fell in the battle. 
Calvimis abandoned both Armenia and Oappadocia, and the old 
province of Pontus thus came onc(‘ again under the ruk^ of the 
House of Mithridates. 

The year Vy.V. 47 saw Julius Ciesar in Syria and Armenia. 
His movements were extreme!}' rapid. He confronted the 
troops oi Pharnaoes a.t Zela, where a bloody battle ensued, 
which ended in a complete triumph for the Eoman arms. 
Pharnaces escaped, and fled to Sinope and thence to Panticapaeium, 
where he was defeated and kilUxl by his own rebellious general 
Asander. His kingdom was declared forfeited and bestowed upon 
the king of Pergamus. (S. H. E., 750.) 

Ckesars five days’ campaign which ended in the victory 
of Zela is that which that great Roman announced to his friend 
Amintius in those three famous words Veni Vidi, Yici, 
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THE SAsANIAN DYJ^ASTY, AND THE LOSS 
OF THE EM^E. 

L Ardeshir PApekan (Artaxerxes 1). 

We will now rosiimc^. 
t.lic' acr.onnt of Ardeshir, the 
f auKler ()f the Sasiniian dy¬ 
nasty, froE) where left it 
(p. ‘i7h ante). 

Aetiny (»ji the advi(a! 
of l^)anak, Ardeshir took 
Ardawan’s daughter to wife, 
and became the lawful pos¬ 
sessor of Ardawan’s tlirone, 
crown and treasure/ 

Sir Denison Loss gives 
A.D. as the year in 
which Ardeshir overpower¬ 
ed the last Parthian king 
and proclaimed himself 
King of Jvings. Noldeke 
Ardoahir V'lpdkfm. glA'OS A.D. 224 and Cjllt" 

schmid 227 as the year. According to Derzfeld, the decisive battle 
took place on the 28th of April in 224 A.Ik, and from that day 
on Ardeshir assumed the title of Shahanshah-i-£ran. (J. K. 0. I., 
No. 7, 106.) 

Ketiirning from lUi to P^rs, Ardc'shir founded a new city with 
the name of Khiirra-e-Ardeshir (“The Grace or Glory of Arde¬ 
shir”), the modern Firh/iibad, and bciautified it with palaces, 
parks and gardens. His victory over ArdawS^n is represented at 
Firuzabad in one of the finest of the Hasanian sculptures. He 
also constructed a number of canals for irrigating the land with 

* Herzfeld’s theory is that Ardoshir must ha\e married Ardawtlii’s daughter about 
300, before hii rebellion, even before ArdawAn became Great King. (H. P., 173.) 
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water from a broad river, thus giving early evidence of his zeal as 
a Zoroastrian prince to encourage and improve the cultivation of 
the soil. A temple was erected on the bank of the river, and the 
celebration of the feasts of Jashn6 Sadeh and Jashn^ Meheran- 
gan was revived. 

One of the earliest adventures of the young king was an 
i^.xpedition against the Kflrds of Mount Masius. The Kiirdish 
army, which outnumbered the Persians, hemmed them in. A 
fierce battle went on for a whole day and Ardeshir’s men were 
routed. But getting together a force of threc‘ thousand horsemen 
and a thousand archers, he made a sudden night attack and 
overpowered the Kurds, of whom large numbers were slain or mjide 
captives. 

Another exploit of his was tint reduction of Kerman, which 
was taken not so (oisily as Rawlinson\s account (R. S. 0. M., 30) 
of it would suggest, but, according to the Kilrnamak and the Shah- 
nameh, after a hard contest and (amsiderable loss in men, and not 
witliout a (dever ruse. Its chief Haftanbokht (Ilaftwrid of the 
Shah-nameh) and his eldest son and general Shahwi were c-aught 
and suspended on the gibbet. Much treasure was found which 
was sent to Khurra-e-Ardeshir, a tire-temple was ca ected on the 
mountain, tii(^ Sadeh and Meheraogan feasts were* restored, and 
justice was spread over tlie land. 

Whilst Ardeshir was engaged on this achievement, one 
Mitroke-anoshak-pMan (Mehrak, son of Nosh/ad, of the ShAh- 
nameh), of Jharom, gathered troops and marched to the king’s 
capital and plundered the royal paktee. When the king drew 
near •Jharom, the traitor did not come out to battle and hid him¬ 
self, but he was caught and received the punishment of death. 

Rawlinson’s theory is that Ardeshir had commenced his 
career of conquest and annexed Carmania and some of the outly¬ 
ing provinces of Media before the Parthian king ArdawA^n roused 
himself to take the field against his revolted vassal. 

The decisive vi(!tory of Hormuzdan made Ardeshir the virtual 
master of the Parthian empire. But it is gathered from the coins 
of this period that one Artavasdes, probably one of Ardawtos 
sons, retained the empire for a while. 
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Several Arsacid princes found shelter in Armenia, whose 
king Chosroes was an Arsacid and owed his throne to Artabantis, 
who, according to some classical writers, was his brother. In 
Bactria also there was a powerful branch of that family. 

Ardeshir ascended the imperial ivory throne at Baghdad, 
assumed the imperial tiara, girt on the* kingly sword, and held the 
gorz (mace) of the Bhahs in hand (A.IX ‘•226). Hn adopted the 
title of “ King of the Kings of the Iranians (dornAtiX jkxrTiAHDv 
Aetavcov). "These pompous titles/’ says Gibbon, “instead of 
gratifying the vanity of the Persian, served only to adinoinsii 
him of his duty and to inflame in his soul the ambition of 
restoring, in their full splendour, the religion and empire of Gyrus. ” 

We learn nor.. Herzfeld’s article “ New Light on Persian 
History from Pahlavi ”, in J. K. 0. I., No. 7, that, in pursuan('(' 
of his success over Ardawan, Ardeshir at first undertook :i 
campaign against llaTuadan, Adharbaidjan, and Arnumia, rcaairning 
by way of Mosul and Iraq and subduing aJl those Arsacidan 
provinces, and having thus established his power over th(‘ who](‘ 
of the West and South of the Empire, ht' turned to tlie East 
moving against Bijistan, and from there against Gurgan, 
Aparshahr (modern Khurasan), Marv, Balkh and Khwarizm, 
upto the remotest I)orders of the countries joining tlK‘ old 
Khurasan, i.e,, the East. The Kushanshah and the kings of 
Turan and Makraii are said to have sent envoys to declare' tiieir 
allegiance. As to Kushanshah, Herzfeld explafns that it is not 
the Kushiin of old, but the later Kabillshah. 

Prom the Indian point of view, we find, says Herzfeld, 
that the very year i)f Ardeshir s rise saw the dec-.ay, if not the 
collapse, of the KushA.n and the Andhra powers. V. A. Smith 
(B. B. H. I.) mentions this as a certain fact that two great 
paramount dynasties, the Kdshan in Northern India and tlu^ 
Andhra in the table-land of the Deccan, disappe^ar together 
almost at the same moment, A.D. 220, when the Arsacidan 
dynasty of Persia was superseded by the SA.sA.nian; and lu^ 

• According to Warner, the city here meant ia Bih-Ardahir, the Seleucia ne\\ly founded 
by Ardeahir, There had been a city of Baghdad in Babylonian times, but the Arab city of 
that name was not founded till the daya of the Khalifa Al Manattr in A.D. 762, 
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hazards the conjecture that the three events may have been 
in some way connected, and that the Persianizing of the Kilshiln 
coinage of Northern India should be explained by the occurrence 
of an unrecorded Persian invasion. 

The statement of Gibbon that Ardeshir won some easy 
victories over the wild Scythians and the effeininah^ Indians is 
questioned by liawlinson, who doubts whether that king evta 
made any expeditions and says that his c'oins are not found in 
Afghanistan and on the wliol(‘ it is unlikedy thal h(^ ('anie into 
contact with either nation. But wo hnd ('onfirmation of Gibbon’s 
statement in the Shali-nameh. Pirdansi mentions that lii'im, 
(Jhinese Tartary, Turkestan and Hijid biaiaane (soft as) Ih'imi 
silk befon^ Ardeshir {tha,t is, a.cc(‘|)t(‘d liis sovts'cagnty), a.nd tax 
and toll ('aiiK^ in ('ontinually from (‘very land, none* liaviug tlu^ 
power to oppose tlu' lord of the Wiirld ; and Ardeshir is rc'ported 
to liave said, in an oration h(‘ deliv(‘r(‘d from the tbron(‘ to tJu‘ 
assembled nobles (4 Iran, tliat from Bum and Hind he took 
tribute and th(' world had grown lik(‘ Bumi silk to him. Mr. 
Paruck nu'iitions in his excellent work on Sasaman (-oins that 
Byzantine and Oriental historians a,ss(Tt that. Ardeshir’s empire 
extended to the Indus and the Oxus, and that Orient.al wrih'rs do 
not hesitat(‘ to inehidt‘ Jkikh, Khurasan, (Vdiul and I'ven fndia 
among the dominions of the J‘ersian monarchs, wiiicdi agn‘(*s 
with the conclusions suggested by a careful (‘xamination of 
historical probabiliti(‘s and is confirmiid to a certain extent by 
numismatic evidence. Tabari sta.tes that after his cnn(]U(^st of 
the countries bordering on Khurasan, Marv, Balkli and Khwarizm, 
Ardeshir returned to Pars aaid halted at Gor, wiierc^ he was 
visited by envoys froni the kings of Khshan, Tura.n, and Makr^n, 
who expressed their allegiance; and Kerishta nantions that 
Ardeshir had invaded the Punjab, advanciiig as far as th(‘ 
neighbourhood of Sirhind or th(3 Sutlej, and then retired after 
th(i principal Indian monarch had givrn homage and tribute. 
(P. S. a, 79-80.) 

Two sons of the late Parthian sovereign Ardawfin who had 
escaped and taken refuge with the king of GA.bhl sent privily an 
epistle to their sister, whorp Ardeshir had espoused, inciting her. 
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to bring about her husband s death by administering to liim a 
virulent Indian poison sent by them. 

One day when Ardeshir returned from the ohas(' tired and 
thirsty, the queen ran to him and lianded to him a topaz enp full 
of cold water, sugar, and fine meal, wherewith she had mixed 
the poison. Ardeshir rcnited tla^ haj (the Zoroastrian pra.yea: of 
Grace), and took the cup. Hut ife he could lilt it to Jiis 
lips it fell out of his hand and was ^hivered into panes.* 
The queen’s evident affright aroused tho kings suspk'ions, and 
he sent a slave to fetch fom km Is. TIk' momonL tlmse fowl- ate 
the meal they di(‘.d. Ardishii sent for iiis Head Piiest and 
Minister and put h'ln the question, "O holy man! tell m(^ 
what piinishiuvut is meet lor the woman who contrives her 
husband’s deatli ? ” Th(‘ wisi‘ man answeri^d, '‘0 king! mayst 
thou live long and attain to tlj}' object. She who attempts to 
kill her husband is worthy of death and must be beheaded.” 
Ardeshir ordcTcd th(‘ traitress to hi' removed and k‘h(‘aded at 
the hand of thc' comTUon exeentioniT. 

As the Head Priest, whose name Tabari gives as Abarsam, 
was talsing her away, the queen told him that sh(‘ was with 
child by Ardeshir and a.sked him to wait till Ikt bab(‘ was born 
and then cairy out tlu‘ king’s (‘ommand. Tht^ holy man cam(‘ 
hank and told this to Ardeshir, wlio curtly replii'd, “ ])on’t 
stay a moment; kill her.” Th(‘ Head Prit'st, however, refli^cting 
that th(' king was sonless, and, though full of wrath at the 
moment, would afterwards repent, decidi'd to save lier life. 

At due time tht' queen was delivered of a noble son. The 
Head Priest had s(' managed that n(‘ folk knew of it. II(‘ 
named the babe Shapur (i.c., Shah’s son) and brought him 
up with care for seven years. 

It happened that one day the Head Pri(5st found the 
king in a deep state of melancholy. ‘'0 king!” said he, “May 
thy soul trumph over care and grief! Now the time is for joy 
and wine, and not for vsolicitude. The world’s seven climes 

* ^’he Kariiamak relatog that as the king was about to drink, the sacred fire Adar 
Farohbh descended on the cup in the shape of a red hawk, and it fell from the hand of 
Ardeshir to the ground. 

51 
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are under thy sway; army, state and policy, all these are thine. 
The king sadly replied, “Holy and faithful minister! rny sword 
has set the age straight; grief, afiliction and distress have 
disappeared from all quarters. My years amount to 51, my 
musk-black hair has turned camphor-white, and my cheeks 
have lost their roses. A son I ought to liave h'fort^ me now, 
—a comfort to my heart, a stnmgth to my ariris, and a guide. 
A sonless father is a, fatherless sou whom strangers press to 
their breast. After me my crown and treasure will descend to 
a foe, and ail Joy gains will be dust, |)a,in and atHi(*.tion." 

Now is the time to speak, mused the sage Priest. He 
confessed how li(‘ had not (tarried out the king's order for 
the queen’s death and spared her life and liow a son iiad l)een 
born to her wlio was Jiandsomev and morc^ graceful than any 
other lad or royal prince. Th(^ king marvelled at this tale, 
and directed him to sdect a, hundred boys of the same age* as 
Shapur and resiunbliug in fac(‘, stature, breast and limlj, and all 
clad in exactly similar dn ss, and to s(^t them lo play at polo. 
“When tlu5S(' fair youths arc^ thena" said “ju}' soul will }earTi 
for love upon my child, and my )i(‘arl will be a witness to the 
truth and mak(‘ me know my son. The la'xt morning a 
hundred boys, all similar in statma^, mien, and (iress, wert' 
assembled; and as tla^y played, Sliapur so distinguished hiinsth 
in the game that the king pointed liim out to tJie Head Priest 
and said, “Behold, a young Ardesliir is yonder! ’ Priest 

said, “ Sliah ! thy heart has borne testimony to thy own son. 
But wait till tlie youngsters driv(‘ the ball near thecx” At the 
king’s bidding, a sta’vant drove tlie ball towards the king, and the 
bo 3 ^s as swift as arrows followed it, but when tliey neared the 
king, they stood still, awed by liis pr(‘sence. That bold lion, 
8hriphr, alone came on, seizih and carried off tiu^ ball from 
before his father and restored it to his fellow-players. Great was 
the king’s joy, and the hnrsemeii raised HhA^pur from the ground 
and passed him on from hand to hand to his royal sire, who 
clasped him to his breast, and kissed him on his head and face 
and eyes, and blessed the Lord Ahura Mazda. 

Ardesbir bestowed largesses on the poor who lived by labour, 
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and gave the holy Priest and Minister the gift of a seat inlaid 
with gold, together with many gems and much wealth. The 
queen was pardoned and she resumed lier liigh station in the 
palace. New coinage' was struck, with the king’s own name 
on one side, and the minister s on tlie otlier. A site where 
thorns and brambles grew was chosen, and tla're^ a fim' lunv city 
was raised and given the iianu' diind i-Kliapnr.* The KarnAirnak 
mentions that a town of the name' of Pakhsh-i-Shaphr was 
founded, and there' ten fire‘-temples were e'lv cted and manj' 
pious acts were' (ordered. The best me'.. e)f the place were 
employed to teach Pahlavi te^ ilu', young piince. and to train 
him in courtly ways and vlignilied htdiaviour, in equestrian skill 
and the dofl use' ef the lance fre)m horsebaed' and in all other 
martial (ixercises and the (ommanel of troops and cejnduct of 
warfare. Me was also taugiit to ejiiaff the grape-wine, so beloved 
of the^ Persian kings and warriors, to gi^a^ largesses, and to 
entertain at feiasts. 

Cliosroes, tlie Arsacid king of Armemia, witli whom several 
of the Parthian Arsaeads had taken rt'fuge, afh^r the fall of the 
Parthian empiri', negotiated witli B<ictria and Tiome and made 
arrangements with the barbarisms upon liis northern frontier 
for their aid, and brouglit an invasion on th(^ new P'ersiau 
kingdom on the* north-west. 

The Armc'uian historian Moses of (Uiorene mentions that 
Ardoshir not only lost Assyria and the adjacent regions in this 
conflict, but after the struggle of a year or two was obliged 
to fly ignominiously to India. Agathangelus, an earlier writer^ 
makes no such extreme assertion. Still he says that Ardeshir 
maintained the struggle, with constant ill success, for twelve 
years; and Patkanian mentions that Chosroes ravaged the Persian 
territory as far as Ctesiphon and continued the war for ten years, 
from A.D. 227 to 237. Uawlinson points out the worthlessness, 
when unconfirmed by other authorities, of the assertions of 

* E. G. Browne attribtlteg the foundation of this city to ShS,pGl- I. He says, in hia 
book “ Arabian Medicine ”, that after ShA.piir 1 had defeated Valerian and retaken 
Antioch, he built a city at the place called Syl-iae Both Lapat, which he named Veh-aK- 
Andev-i Shapur, or ‘ Sh&pdr’n Better than Antioch', a name which was gradually convorte4 
into Gutide ShApOr or in Arabic Jundl SabAr. 
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Armenian writers, whose narratives are deeply tinged with the 
vitiating stain of intense national vanity. (K. S. 0. M,, 88, 89.) 

The KaniA^mak and the Shah-nciineh both mention that 
Ardeshir had not a day’s repose from warfare, and was constantly 
engaged in excairsions against various p(4ty kings. No sooner was 
order iestoied on one frontier, then tlie people of anothtT frontier 
rose up in perfidious rcwolt. Was it or was it not destined for him 
by the Trovidcmce to bring all Persia under one rule, mused 
he. Just as tli(^ Grc'.eks and Itomans used to consult the Delphk' 
and other ovack's in oases of dilemma and danger, Ardeshir 
to set his doubts at rest sent a high-born youth of ready wit 
as envoy to the Kaid of Hind, who was re[)uted for his great 
skill in divination, to inquire froiri him whether it was destined 
for him or not to bring the whole em})ire back again under one 
sceptrc'. The Kaid obscawed the stars and informed tlie envoy 
that if the line of th(^ king blended witli tlu‘ line* of Mitroke- 
anoshaK-padan (Mehrak, th(‘ son of Nushzad) tlu' Shah would 
compass all his heart's desire. 

Ardesliir was vexed when lit* was apprised of lliis answc'r, 
and said, “ Nevea* be it that I should sc'c my deseemdants from 
the seed of Mtdirak. Am I to bring my f(K.‘ out of the street 
inside my house to avenge himself on my n'alm ? " Put we shall 
see that the Kaid s prophecy did come true. 

It was known that the only survivor of Mehrak was a 
daughter, but no one had s(‘on hin. The king sent out horsemen 
to Jharom and in all other directions to find out and seize her. 
The girl escaped and lay concealcal with a villager headman, who 
held her in higii honour and afIe(4ion. As she grew up, she had 
no peer in grace, beauty, vigour, and wisdom, and there was no 
HO tall a, cypress in the* realm. 

One day, in the course of a hunt, prince Phapfir reached 
the same villager with some riders and halted at the headman’s 
(|uarters. H(‘ saw a maiden beauteous as the moon plying a 
wheel and bucket at a well. When tlie maid saw the prince 
she showered blessings upon him and made him welcome. She 
offered to draw and give water lo his courser, who was athirst, 
saying that all the Water in the village was brackish, but here 
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it was (5old and sweet. Shapur replied, () moon-faced one, 
what words are these 1 liave attendants and they shall draw 
the water.” The maid turned her face from th(^ princt* and sat 
by a stream. Shapur bade an attendant to fetch a bowl and 
draw. Hope, wheel and biichet wort thca’e, but the man (xjuld 
not raise the bucket howsoever he strove, fo]’ it \\'as heavy. 

Shapur (‘ame up and reproached him, and took the ro[j(‘ liimsell, 
but discovering the bu(i(4’s heavy weight, h(‘ inusc-o that th(‘- 
girl who could raise a buckc't of such W('ight must be of royal 
(les(;t5nt. When he had drawn the liiahet the maiden came 

and said, “ Mayst thou live ha[)pil\ tdl tiiiK' shall last! May 
wisdom ever be tin guide' I liy tln' virlue of Shapur, son of 
Ardeshir, tlu' water in tlu' well is turned milk.” O mov)n-fii( ('! 
how knowt^sL tlioii 1 am Siuipur asked lu'. She answered, 
i have‘ often heal'd from tlu' mouth of lioixCst folks that 

Shapur is a warrMr and ha,s tlu‘ strength of an (‘k'phant, and 
in bounty is like* the river Nile. Mi' is straight as the (-ypress 
and liis iiody like' brass and m all respi'cts lit' is tlu' cop\' ol 

Jkihman. ' Shfipur said, ‘ Moon-faee ! speak tiii' truth of what 

stock art thou, for on thy face* 1 trace the signs of royalty." 

The girl asked gnaranti'i' for her life, and thc'U renanded her 

id(‘ntity as the daughter of Mehrak son of Nushzad, a-nd said 
that for tear of x\rdeshir she had turni'd siTva.nt and becume a, 
dratver of watei’. 

Shapur summoned tlu' headman into his presi'nce, and 
asked him to give the girl to him in marriage with Heaven as 
witness. The headman acceded to his desire, and the princt' and 
till' maid were marrii d with all the rites of the* Worshippers 

of Fire. 

The prince (nuveyed her to his palai'.e and cherished her 
with great love. A son was born wlio was tall and th(‘ very 
image of Asfendiyar or the famed Ardeshir. Sha])ilr nauud him 
Hormazd and kept him hidden from Ardt^shir. One day when 
he was seven years of age he went to the playground with some 
sons of the kings courtiers to play at chaug^n (ball and bat). 
The king with his Head Priest and inariy nobles and grandees, 
was watching the play. |iere history repeats itself, in the 
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course of the game when a boy* struck the ball it rolk^d near 
the king. All the boys stopped short and dared not go near 
him for awe of him. But Horinazd rushed forth, picked up the 
ball, and struck it back boldly, shouting 




(“ Mine are the game of chaugan, the play ground and 
manliness. For me is the battle with the warriors.”) 

By the king s command the minister bore the boy before 
him. Ardeshir asked, “0 boy of noble desc'ent! of what liuc^age 
art thou? " In a distin(‘.t tone the lad answered, “ My name and 
origin I need not conc-eal from thee. 1 am the son of IShapilr 
th}' son, and the daughter of Mehrak is my moihtn.’' Ardeshir 
(;ahed up Siiapiir before him. The prince was terrified, and Jiis 
cheeks paled. But the king smiled and said, “IJicie tliy child 
from me no more. V\ e need a son, and whencesot'ver he comes 
he is lawful since, so they say, he is a prince’s son. Shapur 
replied, “Be blest! the lad comes from my Joins and he is named 
Honnazd. 1 have concealed him from thec‘ for a wliilt^ until the 
fruit-tree should bring forth fruit. His motlier is Mehraks 
daughter, and iu* is my child bi'yoiid all doubt. 

Ai’deshir was well a-cquainted with the proud past of the 
peopki of Bersis, his fatherland, and tin* achievements ol Cyrus, 
Darius, Xerxes and other Kings of Kings, who ha.d madi* Bersis so 
renowned throughout the world, and whos(‘ descendant and lawful 
heii* he regarded himself. His patriotic soul burned within him 
with a bright flame, and he yearned to revive the pristine 
eminence of his race and land. 


Four hundred of thc^ tallest and most handsomer of the 
Borsians, whos(‘ splendid horses, rich arms, and costly apparel 
displayed the opulence and magnificence of their country, were 
sent by him to Alexander Severus, Emperor of Kome, to deliver to 
him his dignitied message, which was a command from him to 
the liomans to take their departure instantly from all the 
provinces of his ancestors and, yielding to the Persians the empire 
of Asia, to content themselves with the possession of Europe. 
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Such a message meant revivified Persia’s challenge to the 
greatest European power of the time for supremacy in the East 
by the arbitration of arms. Disregarding the sacredness of 
the persons of ambassadors, Severus deprived the Persian 
envoys of their rich arms and attire, treated them as prisoners 
of war, and settled them as agricultural colonists in Phrygia. 

The Persian troops crossed the Tigris and overran Poman 
Mesopotamia, meeting with little rt'sistance. The Eoman 
emperor sent ambassadors to Ardeshir with a missive, wherein he 
said that the king ought to confine himself to his own territories 
and not seek to r(‘Volutionise Asia, that it was unsafe, on the 
strength of inert' misubsLantial hopes, to commence'a great war, 
that every one shonid be content with keeping what belonged 
to him, that the' king would find war with Jiorrie a very different 
thing from thc^ contests in which he had been hitherto engaged 
with barbarous races like his own, and that he should call to 
mind the successes of Augustus and Trajan and the trophies 
carried off from the East by Lucius V(‘rus and by Septimius 
Severus. (It. S. 0. M., 41.) 

In the spring of 282 the Komans crossed the Euphrates. 
They laajovered Mesopotamia, and mad(‘ arrangements for invading 
Persia simultaneously from three directions. The Emperor 
Alexander Severus (commanded the third division, which was 
designed to support the attack of thc'other divisions by mvading 
the centre of the Persian kingdom. The first or northern division 
traversed Armt'iiia and threatened Media. TIk' second or 
southern division crossed Mesopotamia and threatened Persia 
proper. 

An army under the personal command of Ardeshir con¬ 
fronted and completely destroyed the southern division. This, 
according to Herodian, was the greatest disaster which had 
befallen the Eomans. 

The northern division suffered considerably from climate, 
and the army which the emperor led in person was also incapaci¬ 
tated by sickness from vigorously carrying on the campaign, 
and a peace appears to have been made. According to Niebuhr 
Borne lost many parts of her Eastern possessions. But Kawlinsou 
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points out that the numismatic evidence is in favour of there 
having been no loss. (E. S. 0, M., 49, f. n.) 

As Chosrocs, the Arsacid ruler of Armenia, had joined the 
Eomans in their invasion of Persia, Ardeshir determined to subdue 
him. The former put up a successful defence; but he was 
treacherousl)^ assassinated by Anak, an Arsacid prince of Persia. 
The Armenian satraps solicited siKicour from Eome and received a 
contingent, but the Persians easily defeated the allied troops. 
The satraps fled and took shelter in Eoman territory, and Armenia 
beca,mt‘ a part of th(‘ Persian dominions.^ King Ardeshir (iaused 
to be rekindled tiie sacred fir(‘ which the Arsacid rulers of 
Armenia had allowed to becouu^ (^xtinguislied. 

Like bis ominent A('haemenian predi'cessors ou tli(‘ throiK* 
of Iran, (.-yrus and Darius, this great Sasanian sovercav!! attributed 
his kingdom and all his good fortun(‘ to tlu‘ gr.ire and favour 
of Ahura Mazda; and equally with them h(' was an (‘arm^st 
denounc(a’ of tlu' Jje. To his son and successor Sliapor h(‘ 
gave' this advice': ‘'Let no lie pass (airrent. Tlu' Li(‘darLms a 
man’s faci^,: msaa will lu' b(‘ great and la-mous. ’ TIk' following 
four (pia.liti(‘s he c,onsi(ler('d (ssemtiaJ in a, king, namely, liigh 
aspirations, af1 ability, self-restraint in angm;, and higli regard 
for th(; life and properties of ins subjects. 

Gibbon discribes tlu' character of Ardeshir as marke'd l)\ 
those bold and commanding fealuns that gean'rally distingnisli 
the princes who ('on([Ucr, from those' who inherit, ji.n enipin'. 
His good fortniK' did not inllah* fiim with arrogance or couca'it. 
Many sagacious maxims of this king are preserved. Gibbon (dhs 
onc' of th(S(' iu particailar which discloses a deep insight into 
the; constitution of goverium'nt. " Tlu' autliority of th(‘ king,” 
he declared, “must be dedendc^d by a, military forrag that force 
can only bt' ma.iutained by taxes; all taxes must, at last, fall 
upon agricultung and agriculture can never flourish except 
under the protection of justice and moderation.” Mirkhond, in 
his Rauzat-us-Saia, gives this maxim as followsA kingdom 
cannot subsist except by men, and inen cannot subsist except 

^ Gibbon puts the a^sasainution of ChosrooB and the subjugation of Armenia in the 
time of Ardeshir’i successor ShUpdr. 
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by property, and property cannot subsist except by civilization, 
and civilization cannot subsist except by justice,” (M, R. S. JR,, 
328-9.) 

It was the custom of this king to go at daybreak to the 
public ground where all who sought redress could come. There 
his subject or his own son was impartially judged. 

Where land lay waste or streams ran dry the taxes were 
remitted, and thus facility was given for the improvement of 
the holding. Agriculturists in financial difficulty or in reduced 
circumstances were supplied with implements and cattle from 
the king’s stores and were not suffert^d to be ousted from their 
holdings. 

Good laws were framed, and justice was blended with mercy. 
In li unique Pahlavi text of which only one manuscript is found 
and which purports to record the tradition of the “ anspicious 
letter which Dastur Yunan had jiddresst^d to Iving Naushirvan 
the Just, the Dastur makes allusion to Artakhshir Pap^kan as a 
monarch during whos(‘ ndgn if they sought one beggar in the 
whole kingdom he was not to be found, the good lived without 
fear and with joyful Innirts, and the wicked wc^re full of dread 
and fear. 

Firdausi narratc^s that the justice of Ardeshir prospered tlu^ 
whole world and all the subjects’ hearts rejoiced in him; and 
from Rawlinson we learn that there is a riariarkable conocmsus 
of authors, Armenian, Latin, and Persian, on the point of his 
love of justice. Ardeshir himself compares an unjust ruler to a 
ravening lion upon the pasture-land, and mentions three things 
that vex the royal throne, namely, first, the unjust sovereign, 
second, the exalter of the worthless over the worthy, and 
third, he who weddeth the treasure and striveth constantly 
for more. 

There wt^re schools and colleges in every quarter of the 
towns. Everywhere men of guidance were sent to say, ‘‘ He 
who has a son should not allow him to grow up in ignorance. 
Teach him horsemanship and the manner of fighting with the 
mace, the bow, and the shafts of poplar-wood.” Youths trained 
in this way to be strong and efficient came from their districts 
52 
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to the king’s court, whereupon the muster-master ngistered 
their names and assigned them quarters. On the outbreak of 
wax these recruits went forth under the command of a pehelwdn. 

When an official proceeded to his district charge, the king 
dictated to him the advice to hold money vile and never to sell 
the independence of a subject for the sake of money, to seek after 
truth and wisdom, to abstain from avarice and lust, and not to 
take with him any of his kith and kin, the host of subordinates 
which His Majesty had put at his disposal bc'ing friends enough. 
He was further charged to distribute largi'ss monthly to thv 
needy, but to give nothing to the malefactors, and to in(Teas(‘ 
general prosperity by administering impartial justi(‘('. 

Whenever his army went forth to war, th(' king gave 
donative to each soldier so as to keep all contented, and tlie 
command was given to a paladin who was wise, watchful and 
of serene disposition, and aspired for fame. 

Ardeshir never resorted to arms li^lii-lu artcdly, hut i ^( rcis( d 
prudence and caution and first sent a wist envoy to the ad\t rsarw 
charging him with a court(‘ous mossagt- to learn his case, lest 
there be unjust strife. If tin' foe or reh'l (ht'erfully suhmittid. 
he was rewardt'd with honours, riclies and grants, ImiI icsislaiice 
was fatal to the rt‘fractor\. TIk' paladm was accom[)anied h\ a 
scribe, whose duty was to sc^t* that the soldiejv rlid no v)'oiig and 
were not wronged by the commander; and a Juan, with a st(‘ntorian 
voice, seated on an elephant, useai to ])roclaim to tlu' war-clnefs 
the royal commands that no harm must come' to poor or rich and 
noble, that the worshippers of God should not toncii anotlier’s 
goods, and that all provisions must he paid for at eaxdj shigi*, and 
the thanks of the peo[)le earned. 

Wise, shrewd and kindly inobcds w(*re semt to different parts 
to build new ratios, and oxptmd large sums on the works, so that 
every homeless, indigent and uniortuuate individual rjiigiit have 
maintenance and a dwelling place, and so incrinisi' th(‘ number of 
the kings subj(‘cts. Altogethej’ about (aghtcan towns win^ huih 
or rebuilt by Ardeshir ; and th(' remarkable hwi is tliat as many as 
eleven of these ari^‘ poi ts, lying on tJie ccKist or on navigable rivers^ 
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—a fact which displays his great concern for the development of 
the empire’s trade. 

When Ardeshir reached the age of 78 years, he was taken 
ill. He summoned prince Hhapur to his bedside and gave him 
his testamentary advice. Among the grave counsels which he 
gave was this that the altar and the thron(3 should be considered 
inseparable and must always sustain each other. This counsel 
accords with the dictum mentioned in the Dinkard (D. P. S., Vol. 
VIII, 451) that the glot’y and thr splendour of the state are 
darkened in the siglit of juen by tlie degenerac^y of the state- 
religiou, but they are attracted to it by the purity of the state- 
religion. 

We are rcaninded by Gibbon that during tlie long ser\itude 
of P(U’sia under the jMacedonian and Parthian yoke', tlic nations 
of Europe and Asia had mutually adopted and corrnpitcl each 
other’s superstitious. The Zoroastrian Magian or priosHy order 
had been depressed, the lire-altars were suffered to fall info mins, 
temples of the sun and the moon were everywhere, images to 
Mithra. wc^re set up, and the tenets of Zoroaster and the (sseidial 
Zoroastrian rites and rituals were forgotten or disregarded. 

One must agree with Max Mulli^r that without constant 
reformation, that is to say, without a constant return to the 
fountain-head, every religion, however pure, must gi’adually 
degenerate;. In the words of U. Bosworth Smith (P. S. M. M., 
265), a religion which is not waiting for a rewival is waiting only 
to be swept away. And, indeed, Iranian tradition itself tells us 
that in Iran from ancient days great Reformers, the' Soshyants, 
have; taken birth from time to time, and will yet arise;, in order 
to reform and re-establish religion and revivify the world. 

“ Depuis l origine de leur dynastie jusqu’^ son ddclin,” writes 
J. Labourt in ‘ Le Christianisme Dans L’Empire Perse, sous La 
Dynastie Sassanide’, “les rois Sassanides, par necessite politique 
autant (pie par inclination personelle, demeuroreiit fermement 
attaches a la religion nationale des Iraniens: le mazdeisnie”.'^ 

. , , ‘Siiitc t tu* oriyiii ol l.l»i'ii (ill 'luclinu, tlie Srnanide lvinj;a, aft 

much out of political ucceauily aa Iroiu piii-aoiral iucluiation, I’Omain^i fervctitly atl'acheii 
to the national ruligion of the lraiuan«, which waa I\lri«ilei8nn’ 
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On all coins of the Sasanides we find the symbols of fire- 
worship the altar and its attendant priests, their legends being 
no longer Greek, as those of the Arsacidae, but in the ancient 
language of Persia. (V. P. A., 157.) 

Ardeshir, the founder of this new dynasty, comjeived it his 
mission not only to restore the Parsi empire to its pristine glory 
and grandeur, but under the full persuasion that the altar and 
the throne were interdependent, he deemed himself called upon 
to re-establish the national religion, the Faith of Zoroaster, in its 
pristine purity and primitive splendour and to bring back to the 
practice of the original religion all schismatics and waverers and 
all those who had taken to idol-worship. His was a doubU^ task ; 
he had to cleanse the national religion of the superstitious 
elements which encrusted it as concomitant of the long Parthian 
rule as well as to contend against thc^ Hellenistic polytheistic 
influences. 

He summoned a synod of pious and learned inobeds from all 
parts of the empire for a two-fold purpose^—to demonstrate 
irrefutable proofs of the sublimity, purity and perfection of the 
original Zoroastrian creed, and to (‘-ollect the precepts of that 
creed into a volume for uniform adoption. Forty thousand moheds 
assembled in the; fire-temple of Adar Farobah in the cit}' of Cabul, 
wliere the king met them and explained the object of the 
convention. 

The synod was reduced, by a process of selections, first to 
four thousand, then to four hundred, then to forty, and at last 
to seven, who were the most highly respected for their learning 
and held always trodden the path of purity and piety. These 
seven finall} selected out of themselves a young priest of the 
name of Arda Viraf, who was unsurpassed in knowledge, 
learning and piety. 

It is right to mention that it is not possible to fix exactly 
when this Arda Viraf flourished. The Pahlavi Viraf-nA^meh 

A 

places his time after that of Dastur AdarbA;d MA^respand, who 
lived in the reign of Shapur II (A.D, 309-379), the later Pazend 
version of the book makes him a contemporary of King Vishtaspa 
and places his vision after the death of Zoroaster in that king^s 
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lime, and the still later Persian version makes him a contemporary 
of King Ardeshir Pap6kan. Dr. Sir J. J. Modi (M. D. P., 6-7) 
makes out that Viraf lived at some time in or after the reign of 
Chosroes 1 (531-579). 

After undergoing elaborate ablutions, Viraf received from 
the hands of the other holy moheds tliree smalls cups of a sacred 
somniferous drink,^ which he quaffed, saying Hhmata (Good 
Thoughts) when drinking the first cup, Hukhta (Good Words) 
when drinking the second, and Huvrashta (Good Deeds) when 
drinking tlie third. Ho soon fell into a sl(3ep or trance, in which 
he remained for seven days and nighi^r Upon awaking, he 
made ablntlous, and, after refreshing himself with some food, 
he dictated t ) a scrib(‘ an account of the visionsf he had seen 
during his trance and his c^xposif.ion of the Faith of Zoroaster for 
the benefit of all generations. Though this VirM legend may 
not be taken literally, it points to a reconstruction of the Avesta 
litoratari3 through the principal instrumentality of this pious and 
learned priest. The Avesta language had long since ceased to 
be spoken and understandable by the people, and so a translation 
and commentary in Pahlavi, the language of the time, were 
undertaken and carried out. Still the fact should not be lost 
sight of that the imperfections in the text of the Avesta as we 
have it now are very numerous. On this point Westergaard, 
whom Bleeck ([notes in the Introduction to B. S. A., XI-XII, 
writes:— 

“Prom fclie fall of the Achaemenians to the rise of the Sasanian 
dynasty, more than five centuries had g(3no by. This is a space in 
which much may b(‘> forgotten and mistaken even by the most 
tenacious memory, much be lost and corrupted in spite of the 
greatest carefulness, and this twen under favourable circumstances, 
much more so when distress and contempt prevail. That this 
actually has been the case tradition confesses, stating as it does 
that most of the anemnt texts were actually lost. This the texts 

* According to Mr. Vicaji Dinahavv, a loarnad Farsi doctor, the ‘ Mang ' three cups of 
which were given to Viraf to drink was the delicious ambrosia of the gruel mode from 
the pulse of riiaseolua Roxburghii or Phaz,. Mungo. (J. K. 0. I., No. 28, 108.) 

t Viraf's first visit, in the company and under the guidance of the Yazats Adar and 
Braosha, is to Heaven, and the souls of the juat, afterwards to the Inferno, dually back 
to the throne of AhQra Mazda in Grotman. 
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also iudicate by t.hoir fragmeutary state (which is no doubt greater 
than it appears), by the unintelligible passages, mutilated sentences 
and uneouth words, whore rocolleotioji must have tailed, or whore 
only defective pieces of written documents were preserved/’ 

Mainly through the el'forts of Tansar, the head priest and 
prime minister of Ardeshir, the lost A vesta fragments were, 
gathered together and cu)inpiled in the present form and translated 
into Pahlavi. 

With the overthrow of th(‘. Parthian rale; and the re-establish¬ 
ment of the national sovertlgnty, therc^ was a revival not only of the 
national religion, hut also of art,—a token, as llawlinson (U.S.O.M-, 
(jy) says, that Aryan intelligencH' w.is beginning to re('.ov(‘T and 
re-assert itself, in all the vaiioiis fields in wlu(di it liad formerly 
won its triumphs. 

The oilioial laugu ige of Persia during the Sasanian period 
was Pahlavi, tlrat is to say, thi^ language of the Pcdielwans, or 
the Warriors of Old.* 

Gibbon, wlio Is followed by Rawlinson (H. S. f). M., bO) and 
J3enjamin (B. i’., ITT), says thad by an tsdict Ardi'shir si'verely 
prohibited tile exercise of every worship, except that of Zoroaster, 
the temples of the Parthiaiis, and the statues of tlidr diliied 
monarchs were thrown down with ignominy, the sword of 
Aristotle (that is, the po]}'th(lsm ajid ])hiioso[)hy of tlic Greeks) 
was easily broken, and th(i dames of persecution sooji rc'^ached the 
more stubborn Jews and Christians, nor were the Persian heretics 
and schismatics spared. This spirit of lutolerancje, remarks the 
same liistorian, redacts disliorjonr on the religion of Zoroaster. 

* Dr. Martin Jiaiig montioua that the Parthian*, who were the actual rulor* of 
Persia for nearly five hundred year*, had made theimelve* so roapected and famous ovory- 
whero by their fierce and auccossful eontoat* with the mightiest nation of the ancient 
world, the Romans, that it i* not aurpnaing that the name which once struck terror into 
the heart* of Roman general* and emperor* W'a* romombered in Persia, and that every* 
thing connected with antiquity, whether in hi«t(jry, religion, lottora, writing or language, 
wa* called Pahlavi or belonging to the ancient rulers of the country, the Parthiaiis, (H. E., 

7y, 80). 

Sir Percy Syke* very happily points out (Ch. SG, “ Ruuaissanee of Persian Power and 
Culture”, (LJ. H, W., Vol. IV) that to prove the esteem in which this word is hold, 
the able soldier wIhj overthrew the Kajar dynasty in October 1025, crowned himself as 
Shah Riza, Pahlavi, and furthermore ordered that the name of the chief port on the 
Caspian Sea should bo changed from Eneeli to Pahlavi. 
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However, from what we know of the disposition of the great 
founder of SAs^nian power, as gathered from his sayings and 
precepts that have been preserved, and, especially, wh<in we 
observe that all the old writers agree to liis great love of 
justice and his spirit of fair treatment toward friend nmd foc', we 
have reason to put no faith in the stoiy of tlu‘. piTseciitions. Tlie 
fact which Gibbon himself acknowledges that the persccaitions 
were productive of no civil commotion strengtb(‘ns our distrust of 
the story. There is no doubt tliat a(*tiv(' propaganda was under¬ 
taken and all proper aiid possible' measures weTo adopted by this 
devotcid advocate (>[ Zoroasiria.nism for the promulgation and 
adequate c'xposition of the trulhs an<l haiets of the ‘ Good 
lieligion’’ fai and wade; and tii(‘S(‘ so far succeeded chat the, 
number of schismatics clirougliout liis vast empire sr)on dwindkrl 
down to th(^ inconsid('rabl(' niiml)er of eighty thousand. All this, 
however, \vas pc'acefully brouglit about. 

Whilst beli('\ing in the story that in a very short piriod the 
edicts of Ardeshir against any other than tli(^ state-religion 
resulted in tlu' closing of (nary p!ac(‘ of worship in his dominions 
except those of tiie fire-worshippers, ikmjamin frankly admits 
that th(‘ example of tln^ (Christians of tin* early church acts as a 
palliation of this iutoleraiK'e of the Zoroa,striaris, for almost from 
the outset intolerance of any l)elief but their own has been tli(‘ 
prac'bic'c of the various Christian seeds, enforced, as wc k]U)W, for 
many ages by tirc' and torture arid tlu' swr)rd. Even if Aides]lir 
did practise intolerance as rille'god, it is not right to blame' his 
religion for it, llumari nature, a^s Benjamin rightly observes, 
seemis to be pretty luae'b tin* sajue' ewerywhere', in spite of the' 
teachings of religion. 

According to ]Vlasoudi and Tabari, Arde'.shir towards tlie^ eE)se' 
of his life, withdrew altogether from the' government and with 
his own hands placed the e.rown on bis son Sliapnr’s head, (hi 
the coins of silver and eeppe^r strued by Ardeshir at the emd of 
his reign the' youthful head of this prine^e' appe'urs along with the 
king’s likeimss. (B. S. C., 78.) 

The Aujuman-rira-i Naseri a.sRigns to king Ardeshir tlie 
authorship of a book called Karistan, which dealt witli piiilosopby, 
divine knowledge, divine woi*ship, and other subjects* 
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Malcolm says that Ardeshir was learned as well as wise, and 
is the reputed author of two remarkable books. The first, entitled 
the KarnAimak, gives an account of his travels and enterprises. 
The second was a work upon the best ujode of living, in which 
rules, drawn from his own experience and judgment, wer(‘ 
prescribed for all ranks of men. This book was greatly jidmired, 
and King Naushirvan had copies of it made and circailated with 
a view to establishing order and morality in the empirt‘. 

Sir Percy Sykes (S. H- P., 3rd ed., Vol. I, 397-8) says that 
as a monarch Ardeshir stands out as a sane, wide-mindt'd ruler, 
who was ever anxious that his subjects slioiild be happy, who 
realized that the basis of good administration was justice, and 
who worked incessantly to carry out his princ iples. 

For the great empire of the Sasanides which Ardeshir 
founded and which terminated at the Arab (conquest, wt* notice 
in Arab authors sinc^ere admiration as one that was :i niod(9 (►! 
political art in the East. Amongst all nations th(‘ Pc rsiiin kings 
arc? renowned as the most powcTful kings of tl)(‘ world. The\' 
possessed high judgment and intc^lligence and as lor the 
organization of the empire no one among kings had th(‘ir (ijual, 
says Abul Feda. (J. 1. A., July 1920, 80.) 

In a bas-relief at Tak-i-Bostan (“ Arcli of the (harden'’)^ near 
KermanshAih, which bears no inscription, Ardesiiir is rc^presented 
as handing the diadem to 8hai)ui’, while a third figurt‘, 
which is of a richly dressed person, with a halo of CHory (Av. 
Hvareno) around his head, a sword or baton in his hand, and his 
feet resting on a sunflower, witnesses the transaction of thc^ 
bestowal of the emblem of sovereignty with apjiroving eyc‘S. Sir 
John Malcolm and Sir Ker Porter, wlio in the last century, made 
the picture of the bas-relief available to us for the first time‘ 
through their books, suggested that the radiated figure might bc^ 
the prophet Zoroaster. Porter also hinted that it miglit be a 
personification of the Mithraic religion. Flandin and K. K. Cama, 
the pioneer Parsi philologist of Bombay, also thought it to 
represent Zoroaster. Thomas and Eawlinson hold the view that 
it is a representation of Ahura MazdA., while Dr. Justi’s opinion is 
that it is the angel Mithra or Meher. Sir J. J. Modi, after a 
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personal inspection, finds himself unable to support the conjecture 
that the figure is that of the Prophet. Anotlier Parsi scliolar, 
Sir Jehangirsha C. Coyajee, argues strongly that it r(‘pres(a)ts 
Verethragna (Behram), the angel of victory; while the hypotbc^sis 
of the learned Dastur Dr. Maneckji NusscTwanji Dhalla (jVI. i\r. V., 
67) is that the sculptured figure with hvareno darting :ts fi(‘ry 
rays over its head and with its fed resting on a siiidlower, 
reminiscent of the Mithraic origin of Irrarcno, represents dtarsh 
spenta rathaeslitdra yazata pourii livarenanqlia^ ‘ Atar th(‘ lioly 
warrior, the full of glory/ (‘ither in liis iiu'iirnatioji a^ h'ir(' 
Farnhag or as Yliv Bahrain witnessing Ins i‘o}'al nroh'ge rec^ca'ving 
the embli ill of powi r irom the ha.nds of Anuia, Ma/-da. 

In the c’ourse et his testamentary moniLions to Shapur 
referred to before, Afdeshir is sa.id to liav(‘ foretold that after 
five hundred years had jiassed aavay, tlie dynasty would cmd 
and Shapur’s descendants and tlna'r kinsnu n would turn aside 



Ahura Mazda bestowing the token of royiilt y on ATcleshir, 

(M^he poet Faurast-e-Shiruzi in hia work AHar-o-Ajam degoribea this token ns 
Ilalka-e-Mauhada, i.e., tlio Ring of Alliance, symbolical of BUccesB, peace 
and oxcellenco of Religion.) 

from his (Ardoshir’s) wise counsels, neglect the advice of sages, 
practise injustice, oppress the subjects, scorn the pious, and grow 
up in the faith of Ahriman, whilst the pure Faith which he 

58 
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had revived would be fouled and desolation would be brought 
over the land. 

On the bas-relief at Takht-i-RAstani, in which Ardeshir is 
represented as receiving the Persian diadem from the hands of 
Ahura Mazda, there are two inscriptions, both in IVrsian and 
Greek. The longer of tliese two inscriptions runs as follows: 
Pathkar zani Ahura mazda Mazdisn hagi Artakakshair 
malkdn malka Airan Miuuchitri min Yazdan. Rawlinson 
translates it:—“ The Orriiazd-worshipping Divine' ArtaxcTxes, King 
of tlie Kings of Iran, heave'D-descended, of (the raec' of) tiu' gods. ’ 
The shorter inscription runs:— Pathkar zani Ahura Mazda hagi. 
Rawlinson observes that, from the commenceinc'nt of iht'ir 
sovereignty, the riasanian princes claimed for tlc'msi'has a 
qualified divinity, assuming the title of BAG or ALULA, ‘God', 
and taking, in the Greek version of their k'gtaids, tlu' ('orrc'spon- 
dent epithet of e)K()^\ and h(‘ (‘xplains that Pmga is tli(‘ term 
used for ‘ god ’ througliout the Achaemenian inscriptions and is 
there applied both to Ormazd and the inferior deitit's, and that 
the bag or hagi of the early Sasanians represejits this word is 
generally agreed upon. (R. 8. O. M., 68 ff.) 

The dictum that the Sasanian princes eJaimed foj’ themselves 
a qualified divinity we are not pri'pared to a(;ce[)t. Such a claim 
would be distinctly contrary to the tenets of Zoroastrianism. 
They ridopted the appellation of hagi in order to be recognized 
as the representatives of God on earth. We find from the 
inscriptions that the Achacmienians, as well as their successors 
the Sflsanians attributed their regal authority, their successes, 
and their good fortune to God s special favour. In the AyadgAr- 
i-Zariran, we find king VishtA^spa addressed by his courtiers as 
lehhrn bagdn, which Sir J. J. Modi (M. S. A., 4) considers as 
equivalent to ‘Your Majesty’. Pagan is the plural of hag. 
Another likely explanation is that furnished by Dr. J. M. Unvala 
in his article “The Winged Disk,” (M. M. V., 603). Taking 
into consideration the Hellenic inflmmee, which was very preva¬ 
lent among the later Parthians, this writer considers it as 
highly probabki that Ardeshir desired only to impose on the 
minds of the subjugated Partiiians familiar with images of 
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divinities the importance of his victory and of his legitimate 
claim to the throne of the Achaemenides by this bas-relief, on 
which he represented himself accepting the cTown with fillets 
from the hands of Ahfira Mazda on-the battlefield. He observes 
that when the necessity which forced Ardeshir to adopt this 
iconic representation of Ahfira Mazda on his bas-relief passed 
away, it was completely abandoned by his successors, with the 
exception of Shapur I and Narses, and that Iktc vve see nothing 
else but the borrowing of tlie motif and no iconic conviction of 
Ardeshir, whose zeal for the reform of tlie Zoroastrian religion 
is attested by hisborians. 

II. ShapOb I. 

Ardeshir was succeeded l)y Sliapur, whose probable date of 

(uaonation, according to Noldeke, 
was 20th iMarch 212. Firdausi 
giv(‘.s him a reign of 30 years 
and 2 months. 

Armimia made an attempt 
to regain independence, but 
the movtanent was easily sup¬ 
pressed. 

Mcnizen, king of Hatra, 
also raised the flag of indepen¬ 
dence, and annexed the entire 
country between the Euphrates 
and the Tigris. But he was 
betrayed into Shapiir’s hands 
by his daughter, after extract¬ 
ing a promise from Shttpiir that 
sh\pur 1. he would take her into marriage. 

Masondi and Tabari speak of Shaphr marrying her ; but Malcolm 
mentions that the king handed over the traitress of her father 
to the executioner. 

At this time Eorno Was torn by internal dissensions. Taking 
advantage of this Shapin’ determined to resume his fatheu* a 
design of relieving Western Asia from the EomansH 
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In A.i). 235, during his campaigns against the Gormans 
on the tihinc frontier, Emperor Alexander Severiis, the opponent 
of Ardeshir, was jnurdered by his soldiers, and Maximin, the 
leader of the mutineers, a .savage Thracian peasant, who, by 
his (extraordinary strength and valour, hi\d attracted the notice 
and favour of Akexauder and had been raised by him to the 
highest military command, was proclaimcjd Emperor. 

From this time forward the Koinan Empire became “the chattel 
of the soldiers ’. The different armies one after another proclaimed 
their commanders as (an])erors, deposiid tliem on the llimsiest 
pretexts, and plundered the prosperous provinc'.es at tluur will. 
Within the period of half a century (A.I). 235 to 285) then' 
were twcmtV'six Uomans who were given the imperial purple, 
and only one of them died a natural deatli. 

Maximin was of a most suspicious, sanguinary and iinn^mh 
ing nature. On th(‘ slightest suspicion or accusation, the noblt'st 
liomaus wiio had rendered distinguished services to the em[)ire, 
were chained on the public carriages and hurried into the empe¬ 
ror’s presence. Several of tlu‘ victims of his wratli were ordered to 
be sewed up in the hides of slaughtered animals, others to be 
exposed to wild beasts, and others again to be Ixxitem to deatli with 
clul)s. Th('degradation of Koine, writers Merivale (M. G. H. K., 557), 
might now seem complete, when its cliief was a mere illiterate 
barbarian, ignorant even of the Greek language, the common 
vediicle of all polished thought for so many centuries. 

Africa was tlie^ first of the provinces to rise in revolt against this 
human monster, Maximin. The prefect Gordianus, who was a 
descendant of the Scipios and was known both for his virtues and 
his learning, was fore'cd to assume the purple against his own will. 
Being a very old man, he^ associated with himself his son as joint 
emperor. Both ree'.eived warm support not only in Africa but 
also at Koine. Shortly afterwards they were assailed in Carthage 
by Capelianus, governor of Mauritania. The son was kilkd in 
battle, and the fatlier, hearing of his defeat, in despair took his 
own life. 

The I'ule of the‘.Gordians had not lasted for more than thirty- 
BIX days. In their place the senate chose out of their own n^umber 
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two new emperors, Maximus and Balbinus. The city mob, out of 
gratitude to the noble father and son who had sacrificed their 
lives for the republic, insisted upon the association with the two new 
emperors of a member of the family of the Gordians asCa‘sar. The 
senate yielded to the demand and invested a grandson of the 
elder Gordian, a mere boy of thirteen, with the pur[)le. 

Maximin hastened from the frontiers to confront Maximus 
who was leading the army of the semi-te. He advanced as far as 
Aquileia and laid siege to it, but the place mad(^ a gallant 
resistance. The soldic^rs of Maximin, wlio wt'rt' suffering from 
want and sickness, matinicd and murdcTed aim in his tent. 

On 15th duly 288, when fh(‘. whole (jity was employed in the 
(/apitoline games, some discontented Pnetorian guards surprised the 
emperors Maximus and Balbinus, stripped them ol their garments, 
amd dragging them through tlie streets, cut them in pieces, and 
saluted Gordian as sole emperor. The grinitest ^.rupire of the period 
was under the rule of a, boy. 

Shaphr was not slow to takii advantage of the distresses 
and degimeracy of the; 1 toman empire brought about by her 
disastrous ink'nial dissensions. Ht‘ crossed th(‘ middle Tigris 
and invaded Mesopotamia. Nisibis, whic'li was a well fortified 
and well defended lioman colony, was taken, and the Persian 
army tlum overran Syria and seized Antioch, the rich metropolis 
of the 1 toman East. 

The youthful emperor Gordian’s minister and father-in-law 
Timesithc;us (Misitlieus), tliougli a man of letters, was a person 
of such versatile talents as to display considt;rable military genius 
when raised to the dignity of Pra;torian Prefect. He persuaded 
(iordian to (juit tla; luxury of Itome and march into Asia at the 
head of a considerable army. As the Romans advanced the 
Persians retreated from the cities which they had captured, 
and retired from the Euphrates to the Tigris. 

Timesitheus died of a fiux, or perhaps of poison administered 
by a rival. With his death Gordian’s fortune deserted him. As 
a consequence of the discontent of the army, which was fomented 
by J ulius Philip, an Arab by birth, who in his earlier career was a 
brigand by profession, and had succeeded Timesitheus in the 
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Pra 3 {ecture, Grordian was murdered at a place called Zaitha, 
alx)ut twenty miles from Citesium, on the frontier of the two 
empires (March 244). The soldiers proclaimed Philip emperor, and 
the senate and the provinces gave him their ready obedience. 

Philip, who is claimed by some of the early Christian writers as 
a convert to their faith, made peace with Persia (A.D. 244), and 
left for Rome. Under the terms of this peace Armenia was left 
to the Persians and Mesopotamia to the Romans. According to 
some ancient writers the terms of the treaty were very disgrace¬ 
ful to Rome. The remark of Rawliiison (R. 8. O. M., 78) that 
Niebuhr’s conclusion seems to be just, namely, that Philip con¬ 
cluded a peace with the Persians which was as honourable to 
the Romans as circumstances would allow, suggests that the 
terms of the treaty must have been decidedly much in favour of 
the Persians. It seems to us that it is these peace-negotiations 
that .'Firdausi speaks of in the following lines 

“ The Kaisar dispatched an experienced envoy to Shapur with the 
following messageHow much blood dost thou shed for the sake 
of dinars ? What answer wilt thou give and what, excuse wilt thou 
make when qU(‘stioned by the Just Judge and (luide on the Day of 
Reckoning V Add not to our distress. We will remit to thet^ the 
customary tribute and submit to thy orders. We will furnish many 
hostages from our own kinsmen. It is meet that thou withdraw from 
Palawina (Cappadocia). In addition to tribute we will send to thee 
what thou wilU The Kaisar sent to Shapur ten ox-hides all filled 
with gold and dinars of the KaisaPs coinage and many otht‘T valuable 
gifts, besides a thousand mah^ and female Rumi slaves and countless 
pieces of brocade.” 

The most notable event in the short reign of Philip was the 
magnificent celebration, in A.U. 248, of the thousandth anniver¬ 
sary of the foundation of Rome by Romulus. 

Within the short space of five years (249-254) four emperors, 
Philip and his successors Decius, Gallus and ^milianus, all met 
with violent deaths. Valerian, who was of noble birth and a 
senator of reputation, was invested with the purple by the 
unanimous voice of the Roman worlds Owing to his old age he 
associated with him his son Gallienus as his colleague. During the 
reign of these emperors Various Warlike tribes^ the principal of 
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which were the Goths, the Alenianni, and the Franks, were 
making a series of attacks on the frontier and ravaging some of 
the finest provinces. 

After an interval of fourteen years following on the conclusion 
of the treaty with Philip, king Shilpur undertook n second 
invasion of the Eoman provinces (AJ). 258). Advancing into 
Mesopotamia, he seized Nisibis, Carrbae and Kdessa, crossed the 
Euphrates, and took Anticx^li with such rapidity that her people 
who were absorbed in tlu' enjoyment of theatric/al and other 
performances first learnt the city s fall tui tlie excdaination of some 
:ictors that the Persians were in possession. 

While his unworthy son was consuming his time in the 
indulgence of vicious pleasure's, the aged Valerian girded on liis 
sword and hastciiied to tlie defence* of tlie Euphrates, retook 
Antioch, and secured some more initial successes. But soon the 
events took a decndedly disastrous turn for thc^ Romans. Mac'TinuH, 
the Praetorian prefec't, who aspired to the purple, led the Roman 
army into a trap near Edessa. The emperor sent envoys to 
Sblpiir to purcliase escape by the payment of an immense 
amount of gold. Shapur rejected the offer with disdain, and 
advancing in the form of battle to the* foot of the Roman rampart 
insisted on a personal conference with the emperor. The confe¬ 
rence ended in the seizure of Valerian (A.D. 2G0). Tlie Roman 
troops laid down their arms and surrendered or scattered. 
Cyriades or Miriades, a Syrian fugitive in the Persian camp, was 
chosen by Slr^piir to be invested with the purple, and the victor s 
choice was accepted by the Roman soldiers with acclamations. 
The prisoners of war were interned in the city of Jund-i-Shapilr. 

As concerns SheXpur’s treatment of his imperial captive, 
Gibbon notes that the voice of history reproaches the king with 
a proud abuse of the rights of conquest, but at the same time he 
makes the shrewd remark that this voice is often little more than 
the organ of hatred or llattery. This voice of history says that as 
long as Valerian was alive, he was constantly exposed to the 
gaze of the multitude, bound in chains and invested with the 
purple and whenever ShA,pilr mounted his horse he set his foot 
on the kneeling emperor’s neck. There is also a myth that when 
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Valerian died Sha^piir had his body flayed and the skin, inflated 
with straw in the form of a human body, was for ages kept hung 
up to view in one of the most frequented fire-temples of Persia, 
Gibbon reflects that the tale is moral and pathetic, but its trutli 
questionable. On the face of it the story is lacking in truth. The 
hanging up of a dead body in a holy fire-temple—find th(' skin 
filled and kept in human shfipe was not likely to bt‘ takiai by th(‘ 
popukice fis anything other than a corpse—would have b(‘eu 
deemed the grossest defilement of the Sfiorc'd place. 1 besides, fin 
fiutocrfit like the monarcli of Iran was the most unlikely person 
to degrade publicly find firing into thi‘ ridicule of the ('ximmon 
people the majesty of royiilty. This myth is not told by finy 
of the writers nearest to th(‘ time, but is indated by wrikrs of liali 
a century later. In the circumstanct^s Gibbon has n^ason to lie 
sceptical, and Rawlinsoii points out the fac-t tint Oiiiaital 
monarchs, when they are (aaiid, do not show thi'msihx's fishfiuii^d 
of th(‘ii’ cruelties, but usually relah^ thian in tlaaV bas-r(‘li(^fs, and 
the sculptures ascribed to Shapin’ do not contain anything 
confirmatory of these stories. 

If, as Wfirner holds, Valerian is identical with Shapnr's 
Komaii captive Bazaniish namtioiitrl in thi* Shah-nami^h, then 
wt‘ learn from that epic that wheriver Shapor went it was liis 
wont to liavi^ the company of this Roman emperor, whose counsels 
he heeded and who constructed for liini, by tin* aid of Roman 
engineers, a grcnit dam, twenty fc‘(‘t broad and twelve hundred feet 
in length, across the river Karim flowing by thi‘ town of 
ShustiT, on the completion of which work, fitter three }ears, 
Shaphr permitted him to di'part for his own country. The dam 
exists to this dfiy and is known by thi^ name of Band-i-Kaisar 
(Ckesar s Dam). According to Tfibari and some othca* writer's 
not only the dam but the town of Shuster itself was built by th(‘ 
Roman captivi‘s. The Pahlavi tr(‘atis(‘ Shatroiha-i-Airan howi'via’, 
attributes the foundation of this town to thi' Jewish queiai of King 
Yezdegard I. 

The indolent and voluptuous Gallienus survived his father’s 
capture eight years (A.D. 260-208). The period from A.D. 261 
to 268 is known as the Age of the?Thirty Tyrants, on account of 
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the number of pretenders who sprung uj) in (‘very part of the 
Koman Empiri' and assumed the' purpl(‘. ()u(‘ of th(‘se wjis 
Cyriados of whom mention has been made' bc^fort', and another was 
Ingenuus, who had assumed the purple in Illiricum. To thost‘ 
Europt'-an writers who are newer tired of having a iling at 
Oriental savagery aiid ehieaneay we' pre'sent the' following mandate 
which the civilized Western Ernpe'ior (lallie'ous wiote' with his 
own hand to one' of his ininiste'.rs in I'e'spc'ct of the' la tte'i’ i ival 

“It is not enough that yon extermiaato such as ai)peared in 
arms; th(* chance*- of batt’e* might, have served me as etf( 3 ctnally. 
The male sex of <'very agn must ]>.* evtii'p:it,ed ; provide'd that in the 
execution of the ehildreji and <'-ld men you can contrive means to 
save our I'eputation. Lot every oik* di<' who has dropt an expinssion, 
who has entertained a thought, against mi*, against me tue son of 
Valerian, the father and brotln'r of so many prmec's. Remembei’ 
that Ingenuus Wtis made emp(5ror, tear, kill, hew in pieecjs. T write 
to you with my own hand, and inspire you wit]» ]ny owm fe-elings.” 

Shtlpiir marched on Antioch and once' nioi’e' captured it. 
Gibbon mentions tiuit tim splemdid l)nildings of this great town 
we're either pillaged or destroye'd, and the' nunu'rous inhabitants 
were put to the sword or le'd away into ('aptivity. But the' more' 
probable story is the- one' which Kawlinson (B. S. G. M., (S‘2) re'late^s 
on the authority of the fragment erf tin' anonymous continuator of 
Dio’s Homan History, in the Er. Hist Gr., Vol. IV, 192, namedy, 
that the more prudent citizens had withdrawn from the' e'ity, l^mt the 
bulk of the people' not dis[)leased a,t the turn of affairs, remained 
and welcomed the' conejaeror, and here'- Miriade's was installed in 
power. 

Shapur's irresistibh forces then made a raid into Cilicia and 
thence'- into Cappadocia. Tarsus, a gre'iit c.ity of learning and 
eauporium of trade, was captured, and the'- passes of Mount Taurus, 
which were ill defended by the Eomans, fell into the'- king’s hands. 
Cebsaria, the'- capital of (fappadocia, whicli was supposc'd to have' a 
population of four hundred thousand souls, ])ut up a gallant de'fe'iice' 
under its governor Demosthenes, but Hliapur had friends within its 
walls, who betrayed it into his hands. 

It seems that on Shapdr’s advance into Syria, Odenathiis, a 
most opulent Syrian or Arab chief, who occupied a position of 

54 
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indopondence at the flourishing city of Palmyra, sent an 
('iiibassy to him, accompanu^d by a long train of camels laden with 
the most rare and valuable merchandisi'. Odenathus’ epistle to 
th(‘ king was respectful but not servile. Sh^phr took offenci' at 
its tout', tort^ it to pie(*.es, and trampling it bemt^ath his feet 
liaughtily exclaimed, '‘Wlio is tins Odtaiathus that h(‘ thus 
insolently presumes to address his lord*/ If li(‘ lu)p(‘S to lighhai his 
punishraemt, let him ('omc' and fall prostrate i)(h)re m(' witli liis 
hands bound behind his back. Sliould h(' liesitatt', swift destruction 
shall bt' poure^d on his he^ad, on his races and on his land. ’ By his 
cnmrnand all tlie valua.lde^ pre^seaits from Palmyra were cast into 
the Euplirates. 

This arrogaaice of Shapur turne^d Odemathus into a de^adly 
enemy; and wheai the Persian army, eiicumhaaal with its spoils 
and captiv(s, was making its slow redreat to the* Euphrahs, he* 
hovtned about with a. body of Syrians and Arabs and harassi'd it, 
cutting off the straggk'rs and capturing mucli of its spoils, b(‘side‘s 
a uuml)e*r of womeai (»f the* royal house‘hold. 

(TaJlK‘nus ar'J\nowl(‘elg(‘d this i)e>ld ('hie*ftajiii as his eolh'ague*, 
and entnisti'd liim with tlie* go\(‘ri)m(‘iu of the Ease conf(*rring 
upon liim the* title of Augustus. Ode'iiathiis himsi'lf a,>siiiiu‘el upon 
his ce)ins the title* of King of Kings. 

In Odiaiatlius oime* more* took up a,rms against tlu* 

Pe*rsians, and captur(*d Oarrhae and Nisihis. But ids d(*sigii to lay 
sie‘g(* t ) (lt(‘siplioii was frnstratt‘d and in se*Ye*ral (‘ngageuneaits he 
re*c(‘iv('d defe‘at. He* was for('e*d to re‘tr(“at, hut Ik* ivtaiiu'd 
jio-iser.^iou of ]\Ieisopotaniia., wlnedi r(‘maine*d a jiai't of tlu* kingdom 
e)f l<iim\ra, until it was ca.pture'd in ‘273 by Aure'Jius frean the 
faanoiis widow and sucea'ssor of ()d(‘nathus, tlu* valiaait and 
beiutiful Zenobia, wlio had beildly assum(*d the* title* of (,)ue*en of 
the* East and hade de‘fian('4* te) Ueaiie*. 

According te) P'irdausi, Shapur built a city for his Eoman 
capti\ns on a great highway in Khuzistan (Busiana). 

His reign ]aste;d for a pt*rie)d of thirty years and two months 
(A.D. 240 to 271, or 24 I to 272). He was succeeded by his son 
4}orma/id, Jn his testamentai’y counsel te) the latter he advised 
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him ever tx) rule with jnstic(? and keep in mind the monitions of 
Ardeshir as he liimself had dont\ 

J3esides b(‘ing on(‘ of th(^ greatc^st warrior-kings Iran has 
produced, Shapur ranks a,s one of the grej.tc’st builders of tlie day. 
He built a iiew (-apital and gave it his own nauicn fn its mins 
that crown the height can still be traced tlu' (‘xtensiveness and 
imposing grandeur of tliat once inipo’ial city and its (utadtM They 
contain a number of remarkahle bas-jadiefs and rock-insoiptions. 
]3esides these, tliere exist niam lino memorials set up by him at 
Hajicibad, NakslnnRajab and Nbiksh i-Hustam, mair Pe)'se[)olis, at 
Harabgerd in south-eastern IVrsia, and elstnvlaa’c. 

Among tlie tombs of thu AdiaouH'uides at I\aksli-i'Uusijaiii 
there are a, number oi rock (‘arvings, in one of which Valerian is 
shown as kiaoling before Sliapur and suing his gracis At 
Harabgerd a large tablet exhibits 8hapur on liorseback in tlu' act 
of presenting ('yriades to the Uoman troop.> as tluai’ (unperor, 
Cyriades liimself raising his right liand and taking an oath of 
fidelity to his Hej’sian suzeram. ]\lr. Paruck observes (P. S. Hi) 
that few, if any, (‘wnts in history havt' prijduced a, greater effect 
than the (capture of an emperor of Tiome by tlie monarch of a 
young dynasty. 

There exists in the ruined city of Shapur a colossal statue 
of this king on the right hand bank of tla* river, but far high up, 
at tiu‘ (‘ntrau(a‘ to an enormous e-ave in the face' of tlu^ cliff. 
It lies now broluai and d(‘face‘d beside th(‘ liiige pexk'stal on which 
it stood. The ped('stal is kai leet in diametea* and five feed high. 
The sandalled feet that once stood upon it arc^ thirty-nine inda^s 
in length. Tla‘ full hdght of the statue must havc‘ been soiiii' 
twenty feet. (B. B. T. P., 86-7.) 

In a bi-lingual ins(aiption at Hajiabad Shapur records a feat 
of bowrnanship performed by himself in the presence of the nobles 
of his court.* 

In a tridingual inscription at Naksh-i-Kajab the Sasaniaii 

* In one place Huart attributes this feat of bowinanahip to Shapur 1, but in another 
place he aaya that the exhibition of bo^^man8h]p waa prolably by Eehram ll (AD, 
276-298). 
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Pahlavi text* runs as follows :—Pathali zaneh Mazdayasn hagi 
SluVipnli-ri inalkan malkd Airan ve Anir&ri minochitri min 
yazian hareh Mazdayasn hagi Artaklisliatr malkdn malkd Airdn, 
mitiorhitri vihu yaztdn napi hagi Pdjiaki vialkd (“This is the 
irna^(‘ of th(‘ Mazda-worsliipping Divinity Shaphr, King of Kings 
of Tr'in and non-Ivan, of spiritual origin from th(‘ sacixM Uangs, 
son of th(^ Mazda-worsliipping Divinity Ardc^shir, King of the 
Kings of Iran, of spiritual origin from the sacred beings, grandson 
of th(‘Divinity Papak, th(‘ King”). Count Gobineaii (G. ]\I. 11, (1, 
J9) giv(s Uu‘ (wplanation that Y(vM, and its various forms, (wliicli 
occur wry hcupuntly in tJH‘ formnla' whi(4j an' found on coins 
as w('ll as on t'ngi-a\(‘d stoiu's) arc* ascrilu'd to divijie oi'igin, but 
in tlie aiK'kait diale{‘ts it e\])ri'ssed a sii])criority ol natui’C', 
which was attril)nted to kings and uk'H of nobk' luce, as w('ll as 
to CA'lestiial beings tlu'inst'ha's. 

In Slia])dr s hi-lingnal inscription at Hajiabad lu' has the 
same titKs as in the Naksh-i-Kajab inscri])tion. (P. S. C., 83.) 

8in(‘C‘ Shapur (.alls himsiK lord botii of Iran and non-Iran, 
liawlinson (u)n('lud(s tliat he probably h(‘ld som(' Soythic trilK'S 
iiiidia his sway, probably in Si'gestan or Sistan, soutli and east 
of th(‘ lake Hamun. Without enh'ring into details, Jlc'r/ield 
says, tliat thc'rt* are a few (A)ins pj*obably issiuM by Shapur I as 
govi'rnor of Khurasan, with the siinjiK' l(*g('nd Shah))ur in 
Kushcin s(a'ii)t aaui language' a,nd then' an^ a good numlx'r of 
coins belonging to Pe'liram I and II; hence' we' le'arn tlia.t during 
the' whole of tlie' third century all the' heirs to the* tiirone 
euA'upied the' position eif ' Gre'at Kushanshah’ before' their 
a('>cession to the' throne, and tin’s e!X])lajns pi'vfc'ctly the adojition 
of the title' Shflhanshah-i-Eran ut anei*ran by the Sasanian 
kings, from Shapur I emwar.Is. (4. K. O. I., No. 7, 111.) 

Arab historians give him the* surname of Al-Janhd (“Of the 
armies ”). Still in military talents he was not equal te) his 

* Hcriauld’g (H. 1'., SO) tnujaoription ol this iii8cri})tion is as under :— 

1. i)iitkari EN Maadcaii liage w (a) hp-ahre Sahan 

2. bah ('ran l^'I’ aiu'ran KJ'' cit-ro A'A ya/idAn 

3. PUS mazdeaii bage arta)^5atr Sahan SAh 

4 Tran KE citre AZ yaztAu nape bage pApake 
SAH 
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distinguished father and predecessor. In administrative ability he 
compares favourably with any other princi^ of his liiu‘. He was 
a. patron of art and (aicoiiraged talent. JV-sides the' public; works 
already mentioned, iu; constructed the great bridge of Dizful, 
which lias 22 ardies and is 450 pac'cs long. 

His features wtae not iiandsoiiK' aivl was distinguislied 
for great personal courage and inuniiicc nc.e. According to Tabari 
and Mirkhond li(' only dc'siri'd wealth that lit' might iisi' it for 
good and grtvat purposes. In the Siiah-nameh w(' find him 
telling th(' p« ()plt' that lit' had (W( ry liap]uness, his trt'asiiry was 
full, and whilst iu‘ \va,nted nntlung for irraself, he would take 
from the agritadtnrists no more than oiK'-thirtit'th share (4 their 
income for paying his troops. 

It is mentioned in the fom tli book of tlit' Dinkard that Shapur 
had caused books on })hilosophy, hygiene, geography, astronomy, 
astrology, th(' abstract philosophy of tht' original creation, and 
other subjects to bt' prt'pared in tlu' Palilavi langnagt' from tlie 
ancient Persian writings and from Indian, Clri't'k and liomaii 
books, and kejit oiu' ('o])y of eacdi in tlu‘ royal archives. 

He was as ardent a Zoroastrian as Ardeshir. Tlua’t' was 
no grc'atta' religious h'rment in tlu' Kasi than during his ri'ign. 
Zoroastrianism was revivilied, Christianity was making rapid 
progi’ess, Judaism was taking a new form, and Mani was endeavour¬ 
ing to inculcate a new creed. 

Alani, son of one lYitek, was born in Babylon in A.Ik 215- 
21 () and rt'ceived good education at (lesiphon.* He was at 
first inedined to Christianity, and is said to have received holy 
orders and to have ministered to a congregation. But when he 
put forward his pretensions that he was the Paraclete or 
Comforteri]ipromised by Christ and that th(‘ gosped, called the 
Brtung, whk'h lu^, had composed a-nd illustrated by pictures drawn 
b}^ himself, should supersede the N(;w Testament, he was expelled 
from the church. 

The Manichaeans were not permitted to injure any living 

* Seo M. Gumoiit’a account, in the Revue de rHiatoiro dea Religiona of March and June 
(3f 1933, of certain TManichaoan books recently discovered in the Fayouiii district of Egypt, 
and referred to_in Dr, J. M. Uirvala’a article pp. 4647 of K. I. H. of lit Oct. 1939* 
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thing, whether animal or vegetable, for the sake of obtaining 
food. The Manichaean church made a distinction between 
th(‘ ‘ elect’ or ‘ perfect who practised the most extreme asceticism, 
and tli(‘ ‘ hearers ’ (auditores) or ' catechumens’, who were' haind 
ouIa' to avoid idolatry and witchcraft, to lead virtuous, straight¬ 
forward liv(‘s, and, above all, not to take life in an}' form. Mani 
taught t)hat everytliing was evil in an evil world, and hc‘ 
cons('{(uently denounced marriage and tht‘ propagation of the 
himian race. The doctrine relating to tlu' lureafter fornari tlie 
centL'al point to which liis nfigious and (41ii(*al teiichings gravitated 
and in whic h tliey culminated witli the promisch reward for tlK‘ 
sanctilied. 

Besides th(‘ doctrines ot (.liristianity, Alani had made; a deep 
study of tlu‘ Zoroastrian and Lc'vitical tcaa^ts, itnd was familiar 
with the piiiloso})hical system of Sak\'a Muni; and lie promulgated 
a synthetic creed (‘ombining the* (‘ssimlial truths of all these 
faiths. Slia[)ur was at first inclincal to fa\()ur Mani, but wlu‘n 
he came to undca'stand wlxat his teaciiing recall}' was, he I’ejected 
it and proscribed Mani, who betook himself to anotiier country. 

Th(‘ following are among the maxims <4' Shapin’ I whicli 
Mirkhond has recorded. “ The conversation of a wise man is 
wealth, but tlie words of a fool are a loss to the liearer." ‘‘ There 
is no innoctmee except by the grar;e of (lod, no meekoc^ss except 
by his support, and no decision except by ('onsultation.’’ 

III. lIoRMAZn 1. 

Hoi’ina/d, the son of Shapin’, by tlje daughter of Mehrak 
Nushzad, ascended the throne in A.I). 272 or 273. When he 
was governor of Khhrasan, to which post Sh^pdr had appointed 
him, he is said to have subdued tlu' kings of the adjoining 
countrk's and there gained the surname' of al-batal, al-jari (' the 
hero ). (H. P., 45.) During his reign, wliich lasted a little over a 
yeiir, Mani returned to Persia after long journeys during the 
course' of which he visited K*^siimir, Tibet, Turkc'stan and China. 
The king received him witli favour and allowed him to propagate 
his doctrines. Mflni succeeded in spreading his dexjtrines among 
the Christians of Mesopotamia, and in founding the sect of 
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]\fanieh}ieans, who for centuries 
gave considerable trouble to the 
Christian church. 

Tb 3 saying, now a com¬ 
monplace, “ Walls liavt' (MTS,” 
was tirst expressed b}' king 
Hormazd in his inaugural 
address to tiie nolJes and chiefs 
of liis kind. Th(‘ following is 
a saying of th(' sanne king :—“ A 
man noi ]>ossessing tlic'se five 
qualities is unworthy t(< i)t‘ a 
sovereign, nanaJy : (1) He musl 
have foresigiit enough to 
p(Tceiv(' tlie sequels of affairs in 
the beginnir g ; (2) he must be 
cautious enough to abstain 
Horrnazd I from all improp(‘r acts ; (8) he 

must be confid('nt ol his owni powers and bravery as not to b(‘ 
disconcerhh in any emergency; (4) la* must strictly fulfil 
whate\’er ht‘ [aoniises ; (5) he must be strong-minded enough not 
to be intiueu('ed l)y any superstitions or rumours. (M. It. S. Ih, 
Ft. I, Vol. II, :m.) 

Hormazd ('onibined tlie two important festivals of Nauroz 
(or, Ntwv Year’s Day, the' day Hormazd of the month Farvardm) 
aiid Khordad-sal (the festival of Khordad on thc' sixth day of 
the saiiK' month), ord(‘ring tliat the intermediate days should 
also be holida}'s, and he comn landed that great fires should 
he so built on high places, regarding this practice as being of good 
omen. Huart (H. A. P. C., 189), who gives this information, 
mentions that a mtionalist explanation adds tliat it was also 
to purify the air. 

The great Zoroastrian Head Priest, Adarb^bd M^bhrespand, 
flourished in the time of this king. By his miracles and his 
religious explanations he brought over the several non-Zoroastrian 
nations of Persia to the Zoroastrian religion and flrmly established 
their faith in it. He wrote several works in Pahlavi and composed 
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many prayers in l^alilavi and Fazend, a riiunber of which arc 
extant. (P. S. G. A., XVIIL) 

IV. Vrahran (]>ehbam I). 

Horiiia/d was succeeded by Vrahran or Behram (Av. Verb' 
thraghna), who, according to Firdausi, was his son, and, according 
to Abh Obcadah, his brother. H(‘ was the most skill(‘d vediorinary 
surg(^on of his time. His reign Ia,st(d threi^ years (A.l). 272-270). 
He put i\Iani to dc'atli, great uumbtTs of whose followers were* 
massaert'd by the ^lagians. j\hini's body stuffed witli straw 
was expos(id on one of tht' gate's of Jund-i-Sliapur, which came' 
to be called the Maui Gate. 

Biruni, Ya'qubi and Tabari place the assassination of Mfini 
during the reign of Behram I; and this is etontirmed by a, book 
of historical character, containing an aecount of the last elays 
of Mani, recently disenveacd, along with certain other Manieliaean 
literature', in the* dist)'i('i of Ihiyofmi in Egypt, and de\se'ribi'(l by 
M. Gufuoiit in tlu' “ Itevue de I’Histoire' de‘S Keligions’’ of Maredi 
and June' i98:-3. In a paper on the “ Religious Intluenec e)f 
Persia” read by him before the Persia Society, Londein, on 2()th 
May 1914, Rre)f. Browne mentioned tliat fclu' Manichaeans 
would ne^ver have suffeTe^d the pitiless prosecutions to whicli they 
were reipeatedl}' exposed had it not beem that their Malthusianism 
was regarded as a danger to society, aJid, indeed to the ccntinuance 
of the hujiian race. When King l)ehr^bm gave orders for ]\Iani 
to be put to death, his words were significant in tliis respect. 
“This man,” said he, “has come forward calling people to destroy 
the world. It is necessary to begin by destroying him, befort' 
anything of his plans shall be realised.” 

P'irdausi places the event in tlu^ reign of Shapur II. 
According to his narration, Mani proclaimed himself a prophet 
and the greatest of the world s evangelists and adduced tlie 
excellence of his paintings as proof of his mission. H(i spoke with 
such effusive fervour that 8h£Lphr was filled with misgivings 
and calling an assembly of moheds addressed them thus:— 
“ This eloquent man of Chin has plunged me into doubts about 
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his religion. Hold discourse with him. Perhaps his arguments 
might incline you to his Faith.” At the convocation the words 
and arguments of the Head Priest nonplussed the pretender 
and he was confuscid. The king ordered Mani to be dragged 
from the court and his skin to flayed and stuffed with hay 
and hung upon th(^ city-gat(‘ so tha.t no out' f‘ls(' might make 
like pretensions. 

Rawlinson (Tb S. O. M., 103-4) points out that in this case, 
as in otlier similar ones, thei(‘ is no siifficatait (‘vidmc-e that the 
process of flaying look place* until the (uilpnii was d(‘ad, the rt*al 
object of the (‘xcoriation Ix'iiig, not tlu' infliction of pain, but the 
preservation (4 a uK'morial whieh could lx* usctI as a warning and 
a. terror to others. 

It is statc'd in the Dinkard that tlirougli tin* counteractive 
(ioming of Sraosha th(‘ Pious, th(‘ sov(*r(a'gn was filled with hatred 
towards jMani which soveiaagn was a. protector of those with 
g(X)d living, not with (wil living and a- hater of the wicked. PVom 
this we can sec' that th(‘ arriviil of the bk^ssed Sraosha, {sros-ahrae)^ 
personifying th(' pra^stly class, was timely, and was successful in 
combating the hc'D^sy. (A. V. Williams Jackson’s article Allusion 
to i\Iani in Uenkart’’, M. M. V., 35-30.) 

A. Uphaan Pope (P, 1. P. A., 100) mentions that when Mflni’s 
b(X 3 ks on which he had levk'd i^xc(‘ssive pains were judged hcatdical 
and cast into the flames, rivulets of gold, according to the 
contemporaiK'Cus recc'irds, streanud from the fire, the pathetic 
residue of the gorgeous bindings. 

Though killed in Persia, the land of its birth, Maniohaeisip 
lived for about a thousand years in Central Asia. 

Benjamin (B. P., 188) tells us to remember that Mrlni was not» 
only the founder of a great religious sect, but was one to whom 
Persia owes a great debt for the vast impulse he gave to the 
progress of arts in that country when he returned from China. He 
says that this impulse, given at a period when the govern ment 
was ready to encourage its growth, was incalculable, and may be 
said to be felt even to the present day, and that we know that soon 

after occurred a great revival in the decorative arts of embroidery 
55 
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in Persia and that carpets of wool, of great beauty of design and 
exquisite texture, were made in that country, which has ever 
since that period been famous for its textile fabrics and fine 
net‘dlework. ShtLpur I as a patron of art aided the impulse given 
to by i\fani by importing artists from Greece and J3yzantium. 

Aurelian, emperor of Borne, whose talents were' better suited 
to the command of an army tlian to the governmemt of an empire, 
declared war on Persia without a-ny fresh ground of complaint 
(A.l). ‘274). Evid(‘ntly his obj(‘ct was to k(H'p the rc^stless legions 
engaged in a foreign war and at the same time* retrieve the glory 
of Borne which liad bc^en tarnished by tln^ defeat and captur(i of 
her emperor Valerian. But his project was suddcaily frustrated 
by his assassination, during a march between ITc^raclea and 
Byzantium, by the liand of a trusted gcmeral of his, Mucaipor, the 
outcome of a conspiracy fomeniod by one of l)is s(‘crotaries, 

V. Vbahran II. 

King Vrahrau I was succeeded by his son Vrahran II, who. 



Behrain Crur and his Queen holding the Ilalka-e-Mauhada (the Ring of Alliance) 

( '•arving at Nakih-i-RQatam) 

according to Firdausi, ruled for nineteen years, according to 
Agathias and Mirkhond for sevt'nteen years, and according to 
Tabari for no more than four. At first his rule was so tyrannical 
that the disgusted Persian nobles wanted to compass his death. 
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But the Head Priest interposed, the king recognized his wrong 
conduct, and for th(i rernaindi^r of his reign he ruled with such 
wisdom and moderation as to win for him the affection of his ]:)eople. 
Masoudi mentions that he abandoned himself to pleasure and 
idleness and spent his time in hunting and other amusements; 
and Eawlinson (11.8.0. M., 108) assumes it as a. sign of his soft 
and pleasure-loving hanperament that he alone of the Sasanide 
princes placcjs the effigy of his wife upon his coins, and that the 
emplacement implies association in the kingdom. W(‘ find the 
queen’s features heautiful, dignitied and intellectual, and we may 
surmise that th(' king displayed her portrait on his coins alongside 
his own eut of devoted lov/e and regard for her abilities. His 
subjection of the inhabitants of Segestan, a most warlike people of 
Scythian origin, attests that he was not devoid of courage and 
military abilit}. li(‘ nominated his son as Sakanshah or Vi(;eroy 
of Segestan or Sakastan. 

Regarding the (Conquest of Segestan, Hiavdekl (IJ. P., 43) says 
that in spite of the rivalry of the Kushans, not only the suzerainty 
of the Saka Empire over the territory reaching from Sistaii as far 
as to the mouth of Indus and to Bombay a.nd Jhijpiit^na, Jiad been 
maintained until A.D. 284, but it had passed over to the SastLnian 
viceroy of Sakastan (afterwards Vrahran III), all the easier, since 
the power of the Kushans themselves had previously been destroyed 
or seriously weakened by Ardeshii' and Hormazd I. According to 
this authority, after the conquests of Vrahran II in A.D. 284, the 
Sasanian Empire actually comprised the following possessions in the 
East, namely, Gurgaii and the whole of Khurrxs^i.n, in its restricted 
sense (that is, the smah district of the modern province of Sistan), 
perhaps including Khwarizm and Soghd, Sakastan in its widest 
limits, including Makran and Turan, the lands at the middk' 
course of the Indus and its mouths, Kachh, Kfithiawar, Mfilwa 
and the adjoining hinterland of these countries. The only 
exception was the Cilbul valley and the Punjab which continued 
to remain in the possession of the Eater Khshaiis. Hence, in 
the East, the Sastoian Empire during the 3rd century A.lJ., all 
but ecjualled the extent of the Achaeinenian Empire, surpassing 
even the limits of that Empire in various directions. 

At the time when the bulk of the Persian army was detained 
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on tho frontiers of India and Persia, and Persia was distracted by 
the rebellion of tht' king’s brother Hormazd, the Koman Emperor 
M. Aur. Cams recommenced hostilitii^s with Pi^rsia and crossed tiui 
Euphrates (A.D. 283). He was a veteran general, sixty years of 
age, and a scholar. 

Vrahran opened negotiations for peac.e, which howevei' failed. 
The enemy ra-pidly overran Mt‘sopota,mia, nx'overi'd it, ravagi'd tlu' 
entire tract bc^tweeii thc‘ rivers as bir south as tlu' latitude of Bagh- 
dA*d and seized Stdeucia and Ctesiphon without finding serious 
resistance. 

The sudden death of Carus, under circumstances which 
frightened and iinnc'rved tlu* su])erstitious Eoman soIdicTs, put a 
stop to tlie further progress (d* the Eoman arms. The terrifi(‘d 
soldiers demanded Numtaaan, who had aevompanied liis fathca’ 
Cams to Persia find who and his brotiaa’ Carijms had \xvii elt'cied 
by the senaU* as joint emperors on tlu' dvath of Cams, to lead 
them away from the inauspicious sccaie of war. 

It has been rtdah'd bdore tJiat wlu'u king Ard(‘shir s(‘i/A‘d 
Armenia from king (Eosioes and anuc‘X('d it to his own dominions, 
the Armenian satraps tl(‘d and took slulka in Itomaji territoi’y. 
Chosroes’ infant son Tiridates was saved i)y tlu' fidelity of iiis 
friends and brought up under the pi-oUvtion of ihi' (‘m])erors of 
Koni(‘. Tliis Arsacidt' prince had distinguisli(‘d himstjf in 
every martial t‘xercise and by the display of matclik^ss strengtli 
and valour. In A.D. 28(> Emperor Diock'tian took up the jirince’s 
cause and seatt'd him on the throne of Ai’iiunia, whicdi so Jong 
had remained undta' Pca'skin su))jection. Thc' Armenians wctc*. 
in gr(‘at elation at having once more an Arsacid king and rc'ceivtd 
Tiridates with joy and acclamations. 

Tiridates routed two Persian armies which wen^ sent a,gainst 
him and freed the towns and fortresses from Persian garrisons. 
He carried his excursions even into the heart of Assyria and made 
annual raids on the north-western provinces of the Persian 
empire. The exploits of this warrior prince as narrated by 
Armenian historians are reminiscent of the prowess and 
adventures of the Iranian pehdwdiLs of the Heroic Age. 
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VI. Veahkan 111. 

On the death of Vrahran II, whieh occurred in 21)2 or 293, 
the throne was oc^ciipied by his son Vrahran III, the Bahrain 
Bahraniyan of Birdaiisi. lie was of a weakly (amstitiition, and 
his rule, acc'ordinc; to IMasoudi and b irdaiisi, lasted for tlie short 
period of four months. Tal)ari p[i\es liini a reij^ii of four years. 
Th(^ monument a.t Paikuli, wliich lias hvi.n mentioned before (p. 
310 s 2 Ay>ra), bears a long inscription written by the ordin of his 
successor Narsi, the subject vl' wliich is the wai between him and 
Narsi, which led to the sui)ersossioji of tbe former by tiie latt(3r. 

VII. Narsi. 

Narsi, Narsiii oi Names (293-303) now eaine to the throne. 
Ills rt‘lationslii[; to the last km^is doubtful, b'irdausi calls him his 
son, Tabari and Masoudi say that he was tht' son of Vrahran I, 
and Mirkbond makc's him the son of Vrahran II. In -an 
inscri[)tion of ileveu lines on tb(‘ rocks of the city of Shapur the 
kinn calls himself tiu! son of Shapur aaid grandson of Ardeshir. 
A(3cnrdin^ to ller/l'eld h(‘ was tlu' third son of Shapur I. (J. K. 
O. L, No. 7, 104.) 

On the solitary a,uthority of a Batin wi itei', Oibbon mentions 
that Narsi’s brothor Ormuz (Ilormisdas) dis})ut(‘d with him the 
ripjht to the tliroiu' and summoned th(‘ hordes of northern 
barbarians to his aid. But h(‘ was worsted in his attempt, and 
Narsi found himsell so firmly scuited on tlu' throne that he now 
turned his ai'ins against Tiridates, King of Armenia., thus 
throwing out a (hallengc^ to Koine, whose vassal and protege he 
was. The. heroism of Tiridatos awailed not against the power and 
resouic^es of the Persian king^ and In^ was obliged to abandon his 
kingdom to him and take refugt' once*, more at the Koman court. 

Persia s recon (juest of Armenia was cause enough for 
Emperor Diocletian to declare war (A.D. 290). Taking up his 
station at Antioch, he directed the military operations from there. 
His son-imlaw and (colleague in the government, Galerius, engaged 
thc3 Persians in three great battles. The first two were indecisive, 
but in the third the Persians won a (complete victory. Galerius 
and Tiridates both escaped, but there was a,great slaughter of the 
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soldiers. This victory was achieved on that very battlefield In 
Mesopotamia where the Parthian Surena had administered a 
signal defeat to the Eoman general Crassus many years before. 

In the following year Galerius resumed thi^ (-.ampaign witli a 
picked force of twenty-five thousand veteran soldiers, including a 
body of Gothic auxiliaries. By rapid movements he took the 
Persian army by surprise which elattxl by success had become 
negligent and remiss. A great massacre ensued, and Narsi, who 
commanded in person, received a wound, but was able to effect his 
(escape to Media. Several of his wives, sistiTs and children and 
his military chest and much other valuable^, booty became the prize 
of Galerius, and many illustrious Persian nobles were made captives. 

Narsi se4 himself to levy another army, but at the same time 
sent Apharban as ambassador to Galerius to sue for peace' and the 
restoration of liis family. Galerius dismissed the ambassador with 
th( reply that Narsi would soon receive' a Roman ('uvoy authorised 
to communicate to him the conditions on whicli hi might obtain 
from the clemency of the emperors a lasting pc'ace and the 
restoration of his famil}'. 

The two emperors Diocletian and Galerius held a, c’onfertmce 
at Nisibis, and sent Sicotrius Probus, one of the secretaries ot state, 
with a train of attendants into Media., whc're the king had made 
his headquarters, to acquaint him with their final resolution. The 
five conditions on which the emperors wert' prepared to conclude 
peace were :—(i) the cession to Rome of fivr^ provinces beyond the 
Tigris, the most important of which was Cordyeiic', (ii) the Tigris 
to be the boundary of the two powers, (iii) the boundary of 
Armenia to be extended to the fortress of Zintha lying on the 
frontier of Media, (iv) Persia to relinquish to Rome her protectorate 
over Iberia (the modern Georgia), whose kings should owe the 
insignia of their kingship to the Romans, (v) the city of Nisibis to be 
alone the place for the exchange of trade between the two empires. 

Narsi accepted the first four conditions, but refused consent to 
the fifth and insisted on commerce being made to flow in its 
natural channels. The envoy withdrew this condition, and a 
solemn peace was concluded between Rome and Persia (A.D. 297). 

to this treaty, the conditions whereof were so glorious to 
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Eome and so necessary to Persia, Gibbon remarks that the history 
of Eome presents very few transactions of a similar nature, most of 
her wars having either been terminated by absolute conquest, or 
waged against barbarians ignorant of the use of letters. The Eoman 
frontier was pushed from the Euphrat(\s to the Tigris. Diocletian 
made Mithraism the state religion, and adopted the procedure of 
the Persian court. 

Four years after this treaty, Narsi retired into private life 
and abdicated the thi’one in fnvour of liis son Hormazd (Horrnis- 
das II). For liis devotion to the chases Narsi was given the 
cognomen of Nakhjirkan or Hunter of wild hush,. On his coins 
his head-dress is found adorned with hores, eitheY of the ibex or 
the' stag, an ornamentation adopted by no other S^Lsauian 
monarch. Curiously enough, four yeurs later his antagonist 
Diock'tian also put off the impe'riai purple and passed the last nine 
years of his life in a private condition. 

VIII. Hormazd II. 

The rc'ign of Hormazd II (303 to 310) was a most uneventful 
one. He e'ngaged in no wars and minded the welfare and 
prosperity of his subjects. He repaired or rebuilt dilapidated 
homesteads and cottages, and no town or village was suffered to 
remain in ruins. In Susiaria some new towns wore constructed. 
In his inaugural address on the occasion of his coronation he 
had expressed a hope that justice might ev(Y fill his heart and his 
subjects’ hearts might rc'joice, and, accordingly, one of his most note¬ 
worthy acts was the establishment of a new Court of Justice, 
expressly for the hearing of causes where complaints were made 
by the poor of wrongs done to them by the rich. To increase 
th(^ authority of this court and to secure its impartiality, the 
king often presided over it himself. 

The gold coins struck by Hormazd on the occasion of his 
marriage to the daughter of the Kilsh^n monarch of C^bfil bear 
the legend Mazdayasn bagi AMrmazdi rabd K&sMn malkdn 
malkd Mazda-worshipping divinity Hormazd, the great king 
of kings of the Khsh^ns A small copper coin of his also bears 
the legend Aliurmazdi rabd rabdn KMidn malkd (“Hormazd, 
the great king of the Kushtos On the reverse of one coin 
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the Indian Siva a.nd his Bull are portrayed, and. on anotlKT an 
Indian altar is observ('d. (P. S. Cb, (S‘), HO.) 

IX. Azar Narsi. 

Horniazd II was siiccecTh'd by his son A/;ar Narsi, but afttT 
a reign of only a few weeks th(‘ nobles depos(‘d and sk^w liiio^ 
probably for iiis criK^lty, and also thrc^w anotlaa son IIonua//d 
into piisQ]], and blinded a third soii."^' 

Firdausi says that th(‘ p(‘opl(‘ niouriK'd for llorniazd II lor 
forty days, rt\gardl(ss of th(‘ throiu^ wliicii for a while naiiaiia'd 
unoccupied. Mt'<inwlii](‘ an archiniage surveyed the^ nyal 
seraglio and found tJiat on(‘ of tJa^ king’s wives, a me)st beviutifu) 
lady, was with chileL The‘re‘ was a. gresit ie\)e)ie']ng aniong tiie^ 
p(K)ple. The arediimage brought hea with joy auel se^i heT 
on the lofty royal tlirone. The^ nobles cereuieaiiously suspeaide'd 
the ge)ld crown ewea’ hia* lieneel aiiel showeTeHl down coins on it. 
In due' course she' gave birth te) a se>n who was nsple-ndiait like* 
the sun. The' He'ad Priest named him Sha))ur. 

X. Shapur II. 

The*, reign e)f this memaredi, the^ elate* of whf)s(' accession liad 
preceided that of Inrth, was as glorie)us as it was long (dlO t,e) d79). 

When he was forty days old, the e'hie*fs and nobles se*t him 
upon his father’s threme* be'ue^atli the* goldeai e-rown, anel making 
due homage showered gems upeaj him. A wise, apt aaid potent 
Mubad (priest) of tlie naine eif Siiehruye (“ Kingly-fa,ce'd ”) 
underteiok the duties of minister. He adrninisterexl the realm with 
wisdom and justice and collected troops and treasure*. 

Oriental writers rea*-ord an interesting instaiie*.e* e)f the wisde)m 
of this precocious prince. When he was five years old, he was 
sitting one evening in his capital Ctesiphon attended by his priestly 
minister. A din rose at the way over tlie river Arvand (Tigris). 

He asked the minister, “ Is this the din of their greetings ” The 
latter replied, “Illustrious and valiant sovereign! thu merchants 

* Benjamin (B. P., 191) fmda it singular that there is no clear record of the entire 
period that elapsed between the death of Shfipdr 1 and the reign of Sh&piir 11. For 
example, we may infer, but have no precise proof, that Hormazd 11 had a son \\ ho incurred 
the resentment of the nobles and was by them imprisoned on the death of his father and 

depraved of hie succeetion, 
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and workmen are returning home from their shops. The bridge 
beung narrow, they fear to jostle as they pass eaoh other, and 
so crow like cocks at drum-beat.”* The boy king said, “ 0 sapient 
sages and counsellors ! there should, then, be two bridges, one to 
go, the other to return, so that our subjects, both soldiers and 
civilians, may cross at ease. Let ample funds be drawn from our 
treasury.” Accordingly, a second bridge was constructed forthwith. 
Tabari relates that the second bridge was coustructcn on the 
same day as that on which the command for its erection was 
given. (W. S., Vol. VI, 32L) 

ShSbpCir in his early years rapidly picked up the etiquette 
of courts, trained himself in all manly exercises, made iiimself 
proficient in the art. of war and in the game of polo. 

During his minority, Persia was subji^cted to severe trials. 
Th(‘ mughbouring tribes, Arabs, Rumans, Turks and others, 
especially thc‘. t]*ibe of Abdiil(j[ais, continually raided and 
plundered th(‘ country. Tair or Thair, whom some writers 
d(^scrib(^ as the king of Yemen and others as a Mesopotamian 
Sheikii, bringing togc^ther a large forc(‘ surprised and plundered 
Ctesiphori, a-iid ('.aiTi(4 away Nusha, an aunt of the king, as prize. 
Tiiir had to ru(‘ the day of his audacimis adventure, for woeful 
was the fat(‘ (wentually meted out to him by Sh^phr. 

At the eurly age of sixteen, ShA/pur toolc the reins of 
government into his own hands, as well as the personal command 
of the army. From th(5 first, sucicess crowned his efforts. First 
of all he rid the country of all marauding bands and secured the 
internal safc^ty of his dominions. Two years later he took the 
offensive against the presumptuous Aiy^ni^n Arab chief Tair. 
With twidve thousand picked soldiers he attacked and routed the 
Arabs, and beleaguered the fortress where Tair had fled and 
sheltered himself. Malika, TA,ir s daughter, had seen Sh^pflr 
from her castle walls and fallen in love with him at first sight. 
She contrived to put herself in secret communication with 
Shapiir, and one night she plotted with her father’s wine-server 
to ply him and his chief warriors with highly intoxicating liquor 

* P»om old times it was the custom in Persia to beat drums at the gates of the royal 
palaoe, at sunrise and sunset as emblem of sovereign power. 

OC 
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and make them dead drunk. When one watch of the night had 
passed, she got her slaves to undo the castle-gate. Sh^pur 
rushed in with his men, made TAir captive, and carried on a 
massacre of the Arabs. In the morning the Arab chief was 
decapitated by the executioner. 

Gibbon, following an apocryphal tale related by D'Herbelot, 
mentions that Shapur used his victory with so judicious a mixture 
of rigour and clemenGy, that he obtained from the fc'ars and 
gratitude of the Arabs the titk^ of Doulacnaf, or protestor of th(' 
nation. But ]\Tirl<hond, Firdausi and other writers relates that 
his real epithet was Dhoulactaf of ZoulactAf (Lord of the 
Shoulders), from his practice of dislocating the slioulders of the 
Arab pirates of his maritime border or removing their shoulder- 
blades or stringing the men together in couples by boring their 
shoulders and passing a rope through them. Warner’s theory 
is that originally the title may have been on(! of liouour onlj-, 
“the broad-shouldered,” like Dir()~dast, “the long-handed.” 
HamzA of Isfahan states in his Annals that ShApur, who was 
called Uhu’l-aktAf by the Arabs, was named by th(‘ B(*rsiaus Huya 
SunbA (L- from huya ‘ shoulders’ and suiiJul ‘ perforated ’. 
(H. H. P. N., 64-5.) 

Having tested his strength in the wax with the Arabs, HhApur, 
with his nascent military genius and hold disposition, cnnkl not 
fail to conceive^ tlie ambitious and honourable design of challenging 
Rome and wresting bacl< from her th(' provinces which forty years 
before Narsi had been compelled to surrender to Diocletian and 
Galerius. Moreover, the interference in Persian affairs of Emperor 
Constantine, who had embraced Christianity, and his tactless 
assumption of a protecting intiirest in the Christian subjects of the 
Persian king furnished another aggravating cause for renewal of 
hostility.* 

In A.D. 323 or 324 Licinius, the Emperor who ruled in the 
Balkan Peninsula, was defeated and slain and Byzantium was 

* Sir Percy Sykea (S. H. P., 8rd ed., Vol. I, 412) quotes the following passage (given by 
Eusebius) from a letter written by Constantine to Sh4p6r ;—“ You can imagine then how 
delighted I am to hear that Persia, too, in some of its best regions, is adornorl and illustrat¬ 
ed by this class of men, on whose behalf I write to you—I mean the Christians—a thing 
most agreeable to my wishes.” 
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taken by Constantine, the Emperor of the West, who now became 
the sole ruler of the Eornan empire. For a long number of years 
Eome had been a most inconvenient residence for the emperors. 
It was a bad position from which to direct the defence of the 
Danubian frontier. Constantine appraised the value of Byzantium 
as a rival metropolis to Eome. It was more conveniently placed 
to be the administrative and military centre for the empire. It 
stood on the border of Asia and Europe, and commanded the 
entrance to two seas, the lUack and Mediterranean. A plan for 
its development was drawti out and on JJth May d30 a 
festival was held to celebrate its dedication and consecration. By 
an imperial edict the title or New Eome was given to it, but from 
the first it became known as (kmstantinopolis after the name of its 
imperial founder. 

It is related in the Shah-nameh that before commencing open 
hostility with tlie Eomans, Shapdr wanted to visit Eum secretly 
and find out for himself the state of the Caesar’s army and treasury 
and his personal puissance. He arrived in Edm (^.^. Constant¬ 
inople) with ten ciiravans of camels loading thirty camels with 
gold coins and the rest with brocade and jewels. He asked for 
and was granted audience by the emperor. There was at this 
time an evil dispositioned Persian refugee in the imperial court, 
who recognized Shapur and denounced him to the emperor. The 
emperor ordered hliapur to be seized, sewn up in an ass’s hide and 
incarcerated in a dark (iell, where he was to bo given bread and 
water ‘‘ lest his soul pass too soon ”. 

Dr. Merivale, in narrating the events from A.D. 29 to 37 
(M. H. E. K., ch. XLVI, Vol. V) mentions that on the subject of 
death by starvation the Eomans seem to have had a peculiar feeb 
ing which we can hardly understand, that more particularly we 
may obs(;rve in th(3 imperial murders which have been recorded 
that the victim was often left to die of iiu^re want, and untouchi'd 
by the sword, and that a superstitious notion may have been 
current that death by famine was a kind of divine infliction, as it 
might seem like simply leaving nature to take its appointed course. 

Warner (W. S., Vol. VI, 324) identifies the denouncer of 
Shi^phr as the Persian prince Hormazd who was imp/isoned by 
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the nobles after the death of his father Hormazd, son 
had afterwards escaped and fled to the court o 


of Narsi, but 
Constantine 


(A.D. 323). 

After a long captivity Sha.phr effected his escape wi e 
aid of a damsel of Iranian descent m the service o le 


Ciesar’s wife. 

Constantine died in the summer of 337 and his vast empire 
was portioned out among his three' sons, Constantine, Constantins 
and Constans, each of whom assumed the title of Augustus. 
Constantins, a raw youth of twenty, got tlu' government of the 
Roman princes of the East, Thrace, Asia Minor, SjTia, Meso- 
potamia and 

8hapiir hiul recovered from Chosroos II, kin*^ of Aimcma, 
the portion of Media, Atropatene, whieE laid been wded under 
cendition (iii) of the treaty bc‘.tweiiii iNarsi and tlu' Komaiis. an 
imposed an annual tribute. His principal aim now was to 
recover Mesopotamia and push back tlie Homans 
Tigris to the Euphrates. The strongly fortified town (li Nbsibis, 
which was the key of the R,()ma,n position in the East, was 
invested, but Shaphr was baffled and forced to raise the siege 
after sixty-three days’ operations. 

The war lingered for several years. Nine bloiKly 
engagements were fought, in two of which (kmshintius command 
ed in person. The Persians were constantly successful and tlw 
fame of Shapdr’s valour and military sldll rang throughout the 
world. Yet up to the close of A.D. 34U he had effected no permanent 
gain and struck no decisive blow. The reason given is that the 
Persians, like their Parthian predecessors, were not skilful in the 
conduct of sieges, and .so, while their bravery in the open field 
was indubitable, their attacks on the numerous fortified posts 
which the Romans had set up in these regions mostly failed. 

In A.D. 341, ShdpCir won over Armenia to his side by 
consenting to the conferment of its throne on Arsaces, son of 
King Tiranus of Armenia, who was a captive in Persia, and 
bound that prince to his cause by oaths. 

Five years later he assailed Nisibis for the second time, but 
after seventy-eight days’ futile operations he was obliged to retreat. 
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In 348 he crossed the Tigris and invaded Central Meso¬ 
potamia. Constantins had posted his army on the San jar hills, 
contiguous to the town of Singara.. The battle commenced at 
midday. The advantage lay with the liomans, and their 
victory seemed assured. But when darkmss appi'oached, Shapin’ 
took the opportunity for which he had planned. With his light 
troops, which had remained secure‘ly posted on the hills, and 
were fresh, h(‘. advanced in silence and surrounded the Eoman 

camp. The Pi^rsian archers rained down ‘arrows on the Koman 

legionaries, who p('rislied where they ^tood. The Jtomans 
disgraced themselves l)y an atrocious act of rc^vtaige. ShfLpiir s 
son and heir appaiaait had falh n int(' th(dr liands in the course 
of tho day. This unliappy youth, who as Gibbon says, might 

have (‘XC'ited the compassion of th(‘ most savage enemy, was 

beaten with wliips, tortured and killed with a hundred blows 
by the inhuman Romans. 

In 350 Shfipiir for the third time nrarclied against Nisibis 
with an aa’iny which was strengthened by a. body of Indian 
allies. Count Tjucihanas put up a stubborn defence, and Bishop 
St. Jaini^s kc‘pt up the enthusiasm of tlu^ soldiers to the highest 
pitch by his exhortations. The Persians lost upwards of 20,000 
men in this si(ge, but if 8hA.pur had ])ers(wered, the town might 
have eventually falk'u or the people might have been starved 
to submission, a fate from which they were saved by a iortunate 
circumstance. The king Irad received alai’ining news that the 
powerful tribe of tlie Massageta- had made an invasion on his 
eastern provinces, in conscajuence of which he was obliged to 
abandon the operations against Nisibis and march with all 
diligence to the banks of the Oxus in order to repel the invading 
hordes. 

On his part, Emperor Gonstantius was also obliged to leave 
the East and hasten back to Plurope, owing to the outbreak of a 
civil war. After the termination of this war, he was engaged 
for a considt^rable period in conducting campaigns against the 
turbulent barbarians beyond the Danube who were distressing 
the Illyrian frontiers. 

Whilst Shapur was thus engaged in defending his frontiers 
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in the far Bast and Constantins was occupied in Europe, a tacit 
truce existed between Persia and Rome for a period of well 
nigh eight years (350 to 368). Two of the principal Roman 
ofHcials in the East, the Pratoian prefect Musonian and 
Cassian, Duke of Mesopotamia, conceiving that the time was 
favourable for converting the precarious truce into a stable peace, 
rn^ide certain overtures of peace througii Tamsapor, the Persian 
satrap of Adiabene. These overtures, as well as the negotiations 
conducted by Constantius by means of three envoys, Prosper, 
a count, Spectatus, a tribune and notary, and Eustathius, a 
Cappadocian sophist and orator, sent by him to the court of 
Ctesiphon, failed. Antoninus, an important Roman ollicc'r of 
Syria, who, to escape from the claims of pretendcal t-reditors, had 
taken refuge in the Persian court and was receiveci into favour 
by Shapur and oven admitted to his table, usi rl ever\ art to 
frustrate the negotiations and pressed th(^ king, wiio had su(;ce(^d(‘d 
in bringing the enemies on his frontiers to tia nis and st*cur(‘d 
them as allies, to seize this fiivourabk' opportunit)’ whilst tlu‘ 
Roman emperor was embroiled in the ].)auul)iai) regiojis to over¬ 
run and wrest from Rome her Eastern piman(*(‘s. 

By a bridge of boats thrown over the Tigris ShtLpiU' crossed 
the river, accompanied by his allies, the king of the Chionites 
(Huns) and the king of the iVlbaniaus, witli their respective 
troops. 

In an important battle near Amida (the modern Diarlxhr) 
the Persians defeated the Romans, and also stormed two castles 
which were among the defences of that town. Shaphr had 
hoped to carry the place by assault, but failing in this he laid 
a regular siege. After seventy-three days a large breach was 
effected by the battering-ram, and the besiegers forcing their 
way in put the garrison and such inhabitants as had not time 
to escape to the sword. During the course, of this siege Shapur 
had lost thirty thousand of his best troops, among the slain 
being a beautiful and valiant youth, the only son of his ally 
GrumbateS; king of the Chionites (A.D. 35V). 

In his next year's campaign, Sh^Lpur captured the fortified 
town of Singara, which was situate on the verge of the desert 
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and was valued by Rome as an outpost from which the enemy 
might be watched. He then assailed the strongly fortified and 
Well garrisoned town of Bezabde or Phoenioa, which was the 
principal place in the province of Zabdicene, one of the five 
provinces which Narses was compelled to cede to Rome. He 
dismantled the fortifications of Singara, but regarding the important 
situation of Bezabde he carefully restored its defences and 
garrisoned it with some of his best veterans and filled it with 
abundant provisions. Many other forts fell to his victorious arras, 
but towards the close of the year he suffered a check in 
his attack upon the impregnable fort of Virta, which was on 
the most distant border of Mesopotamia. 

After subduing or pacifying the Danubian barbarians, Emperor 
Constantins proceeded to Asia to check the progress of Hhitpur. 
At Edessa he assembled troops and collected stores, and 
then marched to Bezabde, to which he laid siege. He 
employed the most powerful engines to shatter its walls, and 
the town was reduced to the last extremity. But the gallant 
Persian garrison stoutly held out and by frequent bold sallies 
destroyed the Roman works. At the approach of the rains, 
the discomfited emperor beat a retreat into Antioch. 

On his way from Antioch to Constantinople, Constantins 
was taken ill at Mopsucreru?, in Cilicia, and expired after a reign 
of forty years. 

He was succeeded by his cousin, Julian, whom the Christians 
gave the hateful surname »f Apostate (or deserter from the faith), 
a prince in the flower of his youth, who had distinguished himself 
in the wars with the Pranks and the Alernani. He was a scholar 
and a philosopher and a great general, flis ambitious spirit was 
inflamed by the glorious deeds of the heroes oi the past and he 
desired to emulate them. Toward the end of May 362 he quitted 
Constantinople and proceeded to Antioch, and made mighty 
preparations for the invasion of Persia. Ships were collected 
or built, provisions were laid in, and military engines and stores 
made ready. Among his generals was prince Hormisdas, the 
elder brother of King Sh^pCu*, a refugee at the Roman cQurt, 
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Sh4pilr was averse to a renewal of hostility and sent an 
embassy to the Roman court at Antioch to negotiate p()a(;e. The 
emperor tore up the king’s autograph letter and insolently said 
that there was no txicasion for an exchange of thought betwcH'U 
him and the king of Persia by messengers since he liad 
determined to visit speedily the court of Persia. This hiiu^dity 

reply of young Julian reminds one of the boastful answer of 
Marcus Licinins (Jrassus to the peace ambassadors of Orodes, 
king of Parthia, and of that arrogant and gre(dy Roman genera Is 
woeful end. 

Julian left AntkxJi on .'jtb Marcli J(JJ and crossed the 
Khaboiir on 7th April. A party of his forces consisted of Arabs 
and some Hunuish tribes callisd Khazars. A few days’ jonruei’ 
brought him to the. fortress of Anathan, the residence of an Arab 
Emir, the peojile wli(T(>of showed a. disposition to Jiinder the 
further progress of tht' Itoman troops, .lulia.n's atteinjit to take 
it by surprise by a night a.ltack failed, itiil at the persuasion 
of Hormisdas the Persi.m garrison deli\-ered thi' fort to the 
emperor and placed themselves at his mercy. -Inlian transported 
them to a settlement near C.'halcis in Syria. 

When Julian came up to the populous and well fortified 
town of Anbar or Perisabor (Pin'i/-Sha])nr), firfy niiles froiii 
Ctesiphon, Hormisdas was sent to treat with the inhabitants. 

But he met with insults and the just re])roacli that unmindful 
of his royal birth lie iiad turned a traitor to his country and 
his king. When tla^ Roman battering migines brouglit down 
one of the corner towers, the brave didenders ridreated into the 
citadel, which was of great height, and from there harassed the 
Romans, who had occupied the town, witli an incivssant fusillade 
of darts, arrows and stones. Julian caused a movable tower of 
vast height, known as helepolis, to be. constructed which 
overtopped the walls. The def.mders, seidng resistance now 
of no avail, surrendered on terms. 

Julian pushed on towards Ctesiphon, which was now his 
objective. But owing to the impeding tactics of the Persian 
cavalry and their frequent dashes upon his extended line, and 
the country being laid under water by artificial inundation^ his 
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progress was slow. His march was further obstructed by a strong 
and well garrisoned fort at a place, within about ten miles of 
Ctesiphon, variously mentioned as Maogamalcha, Mahoz Malpa, 
or Pesuchis. The Eomans invested it, but were unable to e^^ect 
a breach, and great damage was done to them and their sie ge*- 
equipment by blazing balls of bitumen shot by the defenders 
from their lofty towers. So Julian hit upon the plan of digging 
a mine under the walls, and was nbh^ to introduce throngii it 
secretly three chosen cohorts into uhe heart of the city. Thus 
the place was taken, and a gencTai pillage and indiscriminate 
slaughter followed. So barbarous was tla' e.ondnct of the Eomans 
that, as Eawlinson puts it, there was no tixtreinity of .savage 
warfare which was not used, the fourth century anticipating some 
of the horrors wliich have disgraced the nineteenth.^ The brave 
commander of the lort, who had done but his duty to his master 
and his country in defending it to the last to tlie utmost of his 
power and had yielded on a promise of mercy, was at first 
spared, but soon after was burned alive' on the trumped-up charge 
of having d(‘f(nded the place after promising to surrender it and 
th(‘ further frivolous aenusation of having called Hormisdas a 
traitor. The fortifications were totally destroyed and not a 
vestige of the city was left. 

The neighbourhood of Ctesiphon was adorned with royal 
hunting-seats, surrounded by gardens, which were cixlorned by 
symmetry of flov/ers, fountains and shady walks. There were 
also parks or ‘ paradises ’, containing lions, bears and wild boars, 
kept there for the pleasure of the royal chase. Julian got the 
park walls pulled down and delivered over the pleasances to his 
soldiers, who killed the* wild beasts with their darts, trampled 
the flowers and shrubs beneath their feet, and reduced the palaces 
to ashes. Gibbon (G. D. F. E. E,, ch. XXIV) observes that 
Julian, on this occasion, shewed himself ignorant, or careless, of the 
laws of civility, which the prudence and refinement of polished 
ages have established between hostile princes. Yet, at the same 
moment, he says that these wanton ravages need not excite in 

* The reference is to the similar measures adopted by Marshal Bugeaud against the 
Arabs of Algeria, in the middle of the nineteenth century, which were generally reprobated. 

(R. a O. M., 211.) 
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our breastB any vehement emotions of pity and re,s('ntmont, and 
he takes pains to imj)rovo the o(!(;asion further with tli(' rcanark 
that a simple naked statue, liuished by the hand <)f a Grecian 
artist, is of more penni'ne vafiie till thcfn' rude und oust)} 

iiionnmoats of btirbario labour. J)(>os not Gibbon liore betray 
the prejudice against the Orient whicli liirlvs in th(‘ breast of 
even such a great Western liistorian a-s he and bursts out now 
and then ? 

Julian reached (belie, th(‘ western suburb of Ot(\siphon and 
the only remaining (piarter of the once famous Sideucia. ]3y 
clearing out a cutting which oni‘ of his predecessors had made 
from the Nabr-Malclia, h(i brought lus into the Tigris above 
(bche and advancing with iiis army em^ajiipt'd upon tlie right 
bank. At dawn of day a hand to hand light began betwc^eii th(' 
lioman and IkTsian troops. After standing their ground for 
tw(‘lv(‘ hours the bitter tied and took slielter witiiin tia' walls of 
Ctesiphon. 

The classical writers put thv. loss ol the Persians in this 
engagement at 2500 to 0000 mim, and tJiat of tla^ liomans at th(‘ 
insignilicant number of 70 or 75. Tliey assert that thi' Persians 
as they tied in wild c^onfusion were closely pursiu^d by the Komans 
Lipto the very foot of the walls. Why did they not pnrsu(‘ them 
still further and enter the city Thi‘ (‘xplanatioii that is ])ut 
forward is that they would have (altered and captaired th(' (dty, 
but fell back as they were recalled liy their general Victor, who 
was dangi^rously wounded by a dart from a catapult. 

Julian allowed himself to he guidt'd by a council of war to 
abandon tlie idea of bcdeagiKTing Otesiphon as a fruitk'ss and 
pernicious undertaking and to rcdriiat to thc' Uoman province of 
Cordyene, which was not more than 250 mik^s distant from 
Ctesiphon, for fear of being attacked by a relieving army under the 
Great King himself. 

Before the retreat was begun, another embassy came from 
the king to Julian with proposals of peace. Bui tlu^ ill-fated 
emperor did not accept the negotiations. 

Julian in a single hour destroyed his entire fleet with the 
exception of the pontoon ships; and commenced the retreat on 
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Kith June 368, in the hottest season of the year. At dawn the 
retreating army was attack(‘d by the Persian and haracenic 
cavalry, but the attack was repelled and the march continued. 
At evtu’y turn the enemy’s Hying columns indicted great loss and 
retardc^d the march. In the meantime th(' Persian army under 
the command of two sons of Shapur and his general j\leranes 
approached and pressed upon tlic* rear ef the retrenting array. 
A battle took places in a tract ('ailed AKiranga. According to th 
Poman accjounts the Persians were routed afttu a long and bk^ody 
struggle, but were not pursued by th(‘ Ivomans very lar, btang 
prevented from doing so by the weight oi their arms and the 
liery hear of thc^ summer sun. (ribbon says that this action at 
jMaranga rvas markc'd by n ('onsidirable loss of satraps and 
el( phants, perhaps (- “mark this great historian’s thng at the 
Persian king !—) of e(juai value in th(‘ eyes of tiieir monarch. 

W(' have laaison to be s('(‘pti(‘al as to the veraciousness of the 
Itoinan accounts of thes(‘ (‘ngagaunents. If in thesc^ conflicts 
Julian was invariabl}' successful, as the Weshru chroniclers make 
out, tlum we arc* faced with th(‘ problem as to why, as wars indeed 
th(^ cast', this learned warrior-Emperor slionld havt' lost confi¬ 
dence and giv(Ui way to me'lancholy fore'bodings ? If Pirdausi’s 
Shah-n^jrieh is to bt' redienl upon, Bhapur, after his escape 
freim Constantinople, Wvis seucessful all threngh his campaigns 
against the Ke)mans a^nd received no rt'verses whatever. 

As tiie llomaiis were approaching the hills, not far frtjin 
Bamarra, the Persians, who had socretly occupied the iiills, 
delivered a sudden and treraendeius attack (26th June 363). Both 
sides suffered lie^avily. The Komans had to mourn the loss of 
their brave emperor, who died in the midnight of a wound 
rtreeivtid frenn a Persian horseman’s javelin wliich transpiercing 
his ribs had reached the liver. The losses of the Persians 
included two generals, jMenares and hiohodares, and fifty satraps 
and nobles. 

The valiant, learned and virtuous Emperor died in the 
thirty-first year of his life and after a reign of one year and eight 
months. 

Comparing the campaign of Julian against Persia and the 
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invasion of Russia by Napoleon Bonaparte, Benjamin (B. P., 204) 
observes that the tactics of resistance employed by Shctphr 
and the Russian generals possess many points of resemblance, 
and says that it is greatly to be regretted, for the glory of 
Napoleon, lie did not, like J ulian, close his career on the battlefield, 
instead of in exile on a lonely isle of the sea. 

On 27tb June Jovian, a C<hristian of the Nicene creed, who 
was no wore than the first (the privius, or primicerius) of 
the domestics and was hitherto unknown to fame, was saluted 
by the army as Emperor and Augustus and invested witli the 
purple. There was another scuffle with the Persians, who were 
repulsed, and Jovian with his army continued tlie retreat for four 
days more' and arrived at Dura, (‘ighteen miles north of Samarra. 

Firdausi relates that Bazanush (Jovian), soon after his 
enthronement, sent an embassy to Shapiir to siu‘ for pi^aci;, 
knowing that to strife further with the king was to court disaster. 
Acciording to the Roman aci'ounts the negotiations weri^ started l)\’ 
Shapi^r, who sent the hSurena with jinother satrap to Jovian at his 
camp at lJura. They intimated to the Emperor that the Grc^at 
King in consequenc'c of his clemency was not jiverse to signify 
to such envoys whom Jovian would nominate for the purpose' 
the terjiis on which he* would consent to spare and dismiss the 
Emperor with the relics of his army. Jovian accordingl)' 
appointed two high officers, tln^ general Arintlneus and the 
prefect Sallust, to discuss the terms with the Persian plenipoten¬ 
tiaries. 

The terms agreed upon were: (1) the restoration to Persia 
of the live provinces east of the Tigris which Narses had been 
compelled to yield to Rome, with fifteen fortresses; (2) the 
surrender of three places in Mesopotamia, Nisibis (‘‘ the 
bulwark of the provinces of the East”), Singara, and a fort called 
Castra Maurorum (“ the Camp of the Moors”), which was one of 
the strongest places of Mesopotamia; (3) the abandonment by 
Rome for ever of the king and kingdom of Armenia, the Romans 
being precluded from lending aid against the Persians to King 
Arsaces III. The duration of this treaty of Dura was fixed at 
thirty years. One of the stipulations was that the Romans of the 
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ceded fortresses had liberty to withdraw and go to others under 
the (control of their own sovereign. As regards Nisibis, Singara, 
and Castra Mauroruni, it was further stipulated that not only 
the Romms but the. inhabitants generally might retire, with all 
their movable effects, before the Persians ('nterc'd into possession. 
Tabari mentions that in Nisibis the liiOmans weri^ replaced by 
twelve thousand natives from Ista.khr and othei ])lac'^'s. TIk? 
surrender of the thre*' places iji Mesopotamia implied the surrender 
of the country which they command<\d. 

Great efforts wert‘ nia.de to movi* rSiiapur to grant some 
c(»ncessions, but tiny were sttrnly refused. Uiassical wr^lers 
speak of the treaty with grid' or indignation, x^^mnianns, who 
shared in tiu' expeditien, exclaims tlia,t it would have been better 
to havi' fought ten bcittles than to ha\e concedc'd a single one 
of this shaiiK'ful terms; whilst Rutropius, who was present in a 
military station, admits tiia.t th(' peace, though disgraceful, was 
necessary (necessanani f/uidern sed iqnohilem). Libanius, the 
sophist of Antioch, admires the moderation of Shapur in 
contenting himsiff with so small a portion of tlu‘ Roman empire, 
and says that if h(‘ had stretched as far as th(^ Euphrates the 
claims of his ambition, lie migiit hav(‘ lua'ii secure of not meeting 
with a refusal, and tiuit if he had fixed as the boundary of Persia, 
the Orontes, the (Adnm;, tlu‘ Sangarius, or evc^n the Thracian 
J^osphorus, flatterers would not have b(‘en wanting in the court 
of Jovian to conviiu'c thc‘ timid monarch that his remaining 
provinces would still afford the*, most ample gratifications of power 
and luxury. (G. i). E. R. E., ch. XXIV.) 

Firdausis version of the treaty is as follows. The Ciesar 
went before the Great Ring with a hundred Roman nobles and 
laid before him sixty ass-loads of drachriis, gems, and full-dress 
robes, besides thirty thousand dinars for largess. The King said, 
“ If thou wan test full pardon, thou must pay a tribute of two 
hundred thousand Ruman dinars thrice every year, and surrender 
Nisibis.’ The Caesar answered, “ Iran is thine, as also are 
Arabia and Nisibis. I agree to render the heavy tribute thou 
demandest, for we cannot withstand thy wrath and revenge.” 

In this war which had lasted fur twenty-seven years, Shapiir 
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held fought nine battles, had humbled the gn^atest lunpirc^ of 
th(‘ time^, and enormously raised tlie prt'stige* of tlie PeTsians 
and of the PcTsiaii empire. Of tlu' many pitclud battlers in 
whiedi h(‘ ptTsoJially engaged in this le)ng war lu‘ lost not eme‘. 
He' distinguished himse'lf bedii by liis pe'rseiial braver}^ and his 
ennsummatc' skill as a gene'raJ. liavvlinseai (K. S. 0. M., ‘240) 
ranks him ve'j'y properly as among the grea.test of the' Sflsruiian 
monarehs, superioi* to ail his [)re‘Jeo(‘ssors anel to all but one ol 
his siK'ce'ssors, uamedy Naushirvan. Ix'iijamin (13. Ik, 204) 
[a’ofounelly admires his (3oneluct arid obseaves that in the e'e)urse 
of his long militajy e'aree*r he' elisplayt'e] tln' (jualitie's which 
make* a grt'at e-ommandei'. 

If W(' ai'e to believe the Armenian historian Moses of 
Cdoi'ene, Shapur wrote a letteT to Arsaeas Tiramus, king of 
Armenia, persuading him to come to his e-oiirt so that they 
(;oiud consult coneuTiiing tlie'ir common advantage and preanising 
him a safe return home', but when he e-anu', Sliapur hael liim 
seized in the* midst of a spleiidiel entertainment anel thrown 
into the' Tower ol Oblivion a.t Hkbatana, blinded and fe*ttered 
with silver chains. 

idiarandzc'in, the wife of Arsara^s, and 13ab or Para, his son, 
thre'-w themselve's into the' fortress of Arteige'-rasa. anel pre'pared 
to offer resistance to the Persian king. Shajair dire'C'Ieel two 
rc'negade Armenians, Oylaci'.s anel Artabaniu's, to lay siege to 
that fort, and proeaie'ded himself to invaele' Arme'nia's ally IlxTia. 
He expe'lled the Iberian king Saurennac.*es ajid ga.ve; the vae^ant 
throne to eme' Asiiaeairus. 

Cylaces and Artabanne's proved traitors anel going ove'r to 
the other side' made' a surprise night attax'k on the' Pe'rsians, 
who WCTC compelk'd te) re'tre'at. 8ha[jilr took tlie' opeTatiems 
into his eiwn hanels, conejuorexl Artogerasa, capture'd the' (jueen, 
fe)rced Para, to eaRiU' to terms, and reduea'd Arme'iiia to the state 
of a Idrsian province. 

Emperor Vak'iis dispatedied the Duke^ Terentius, with 
twelve legions, to reinstate' Saurornaces in the Ibe'iian throne. 
Aspacurus carried on negotiations with the Duke and arranged 
a partition of the country between himself and Sauromaces 
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(A.D. 370). In the following yenrShapiir attacked the Homans 
near Vagabanta, but was rc'pulse^d. A sort, of guerilla, wa,rfa,r(3 
went on for some years without decisive', advantage to ('ither 
side. Eventually the liostilities were termiiiatc'd by a [)oace. 

Thr(‘e or four yc;ars a.ftcT this pe^a.-e, Shapuv ('xpiia'd. His 
reign had lash'd for tla' long team ot seven (ie'e-ade^s, during whicdr 
period ten empea’ors successivelv ruled tlu' Itomau emj)ire. 

In administration as in war Shapur iiad displayed 
extraordinary genius and ability. H(' Iwougbt. the I'arsi emjdre 
to the higliest /aanlh of powt-r and glorv^ that it Oad yet attained 
since Alexander In Ins paiu'gyric nn tins king, lOrdausi says 
that Sliapur made tlic w^'.dd so hajppy that in gardim no 
th(>rn was seen alongside thr ros(' and such were his jiisiici, 
wisdom, and foresight aaid so brave, so bounteous, so energ^etic and 
so skilful in war lie wais that in no country w^as th('re left an 
enemy, a,nd no abode was Idt for evil to dwTdl in. 

It is r(3C()rded in the Pahlavi Dinkard that Shaapur, th(' son of 
Horniazd, propagated tlie knowdedgn of the religion of Zoroa.ster by 
mc'ans of l(‘(d.ures iind admonitions, and his ehief Dastur, Adarbad 
Marespand, by na'ans of arguments based on th(‘ scriptures and 
by performing tiu' mirack' of havnng molt.i'u bc'll-nK'tal poured ou bis 
body without the slightest harm to it, brought uoii-Zoroastriaus to 
appreciate the truths of that ladigion and to ('inbrac'e it. In an 
edict of bis. Shapin’ said that siuc(' the Haw was clearlv ])roej;iiuie(l, 
let no ouc relapse' into a false doctrine. 

Ill a paper ou the Bactrian and Mithraic coins in thc‘ cabinet 
of the B. B. Id. Asiatic Society, published in the first volume of 
the Society's Journal, Mr. Ja,ines l^ird mentions, on tlu' autliorily 
of tbt' Eadjatara.ngiiii, tlia,t in about 31 b A.D. the ruk't of 
Hjjain, in the country of Mahva in India, was Srima,n He'rsha 
Vikramtditya,, aaid that be was the' same a.s Shapur II of IVrsia. 
(M. G. H. B., 38.) 

The great prosperity in whieJi Shapu'" left his empire 
continued during the reigns of his three succcissors Ardeshir II, 
Siulpur III and Vrahran IV, who wea’e unenterprising princes. 
Their reiigns eiceaipied a perriod of net more than twe^nty years in 
the aggregate. 
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XI. Abdeshir IL 

Ardeshir (Artfixerxes) II was, according io Firdausi, 
Mirkhond, and Ma,soiidi and som(‘ otlu^r liistorians, Sha.})ur’s 
brother. But the Armenian writers inak(‘ him his son. H(‘ 
reigned from A.B. 879 to 888, ,ind is known as Nikonkar or “I lu' 
Beneficent”, and A1 Djemil or “The Virtnons 

Among Shapurs testaiiH'iiiary .axivice i,o him wer(‘ th(‘S(‘ 
wise words, wlnVdi h(‘ s(Hans to liavi' taken as his guides naim'ly. 
that Tht‘ heart aiid hr iiiii of ijicii iirr iJio two kinj;s ol liis IkkIj ; 

othof inciiil)ers of tlio body mic tlic soldiin, Wlion tlic 
heart and brain arc in (^oidiioi, the niaii in d('s])air o()(‘s astray 
from goird ad\’io(', aneJ tho soal within sue]) a IkkI}' is distraught; 
how can kingJoss and cliio/loss troops li\c on happily '/ Jjcft 
without fight they are di.s])ers(‘d and east, as corpse, to dust. 
So when a king becomes unjust, tlie world is tmnicd by Jiiin nil 
upside down. On his doatli tlio people will denouuee him as 
accur.sed and he will be kumvu as ‘ Tlie impious king.’ Keep 
thy' body aud thy ey'ti in the li’a.ith, for tlio Faith is Ihe maintainer 
of thy body and thy ho}it's.'' 

Shapiir liad be(|ueathed tlie kingdom to Ardeshir on the 
condition that when the former’s son, who also bore the name 
of fehaprir, Ocime to man s estate, tlii' latter should rt'sign to him 
the throne and crown aud treasure. After a rule of four years 
Ardeshir surrendered the reins of government to Sliapiir Ill. 

XII. HhApiIb III. 

In A.D. 384 a treaty was concluded between Shaphr III and 
Theodosius the Grea,t, Emperor of Koine, for the partition of 
Armenia. Persia and Koine annexed such of the outlying 
districts as could be conveniently absorbed into their own empires 
and divided the rest of the country into two unequal portions. 
Rome took under her protection the smaller or western portion 
and gave it to Arsaces, son of Bab (Para). The eastern and 
more extensive portion was ceded to Persia and was thence 
called Persarmenia. ShapAr appointed as its ruler an Arsacid 
prince, Ohosroes II, who was a Christian, and gave him one 
of bis sisters in marriage. 
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The amioable relations established by this treaty continued 
undisturbed for a period of thirty-six years. 

A war waged by Sh^phr with the Arab tribe of Yad 
procured him the cognomen of “ The Warlike 

When five years and four months of his rule had passed by, 
he one day went out to hunt. In the night as he war> taking 
his repose in his tent, a strong gale blew, wliicn snappid the 
ropes so that tht' woodwork of the tent fell down and crushed 
him to death (A.l). 3S'>). Tabari says that his d('ath was not diK* 
to the accidental fall of hi^ teuL. but to a rt'volt of his troops, 
who cut the ropes and ('ansed the tent to fall upon hum 

XIII. ViuenAN IV. 

Vrahran IV, woo was either th(^ brother or son of Shapur 
III, succeeded to the throne. Th(‘ ap])eIlatioD (/f Kerm^n-shah 
(King of Carmania) belongs to this princ(‘, and not to Vrahran III 
as mentioned by Firdausi. He was the governor of Kerman 
during Shil-pLlr’s lifetime and the title of Kerman-shAh stuck to 
him. 

There is in the possession of the Duke of Devonshire an 
onyx seal of this king before hv climbed the throne of Persia, 
which b(‘ars the tollvAving Pa.hlavi inscription:— Vrahrdn Kirmdn 
rnalkd, hareh Mazdayasn bagi Shdhjmri malkdri rnalkd Airdn 
va Anirdn, mhiochitri min gazddn (“ Vrahran, king of Kerman, 
son of th(' Ma/.da-worshipping Divinity Shapur, king of kings of 
IrPin and non-Iran, cf spiritual origin from the sacred beings”)- 
The seal bears his profile bust with plaited hair and beard 
wearing a helmet adorned with a. device. A dark onyx seal, 
with well-prc^served surface* film of white, obtained by Cunningham 
at Kawalpindi and now in the British Museum, bears a full- 
length protrait of the king in the act of spearing a Roman. 
(P. S. a, 95-6.) 

At the death of Arsaces, who was king of that portion of 
Armenia which was feudatory to Rome, the Roman emperor 
annexed his territory and delegated the military command to the 
Count of the Armenian frontier. 

About A.D. 390, Chosroes obtained the Armenian ceuntship 
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from Theodosius and thus succeeded in combining under his rule 
both portions of Armenia; and later on he renounced his 
allegiance to Vrahran and placed his entire' domains under the 
suzerainty and protection of Eome. Vrahran, howe\er, suMued 
the recalcitrant prince and consigned him to th(‘ Castl(‘ of Oblivion, 
and gave the throne to his brother Vrahran-Shapiir (A.D. 3.11). 

Vrahran IV died in A.LX 309. Firdausi attributc\s his death 
to illness; but according to other authoritif'S he was shot to death 
by his mutinous soldiers. 

XIV. Ye^^degard I. 

Yczdegard I, wlio wa.s eith(*r the son or brother of th(‘ last 
king, now occupied the throne. In tiie Ihhiavi treatise^ 
Shatroih.Vi-Airan Ih‘ is ciilU^d Siiaphhran, that is, son of hhapnr. 
He assumed tiie novel title of “ Ilamslialras which Uawlinson 
rendei's as TIk' most quiet or Tin.! mo<t tirm . Mr. Paruck 
gives the epith(d as “ Eamsluitri and translates it ‘‘IXdight of 
the IJealm Hrouin translah^s it ‘‘ Prosperity of tlu‘ Empire 

At this period the Komaii UTritories in tht^ East and the 
West wer(‘ being ravagi'd by tb(^ (lotlis, Vandals and Germans, 
and the Rmperors of tiie East and the West, Arcadius and 
llonoriiis, sons of Theodosius, were both weak and iinwarlike. 
Th(‘ former was only 18 y(‘aTs of age and the latha’ not more 
than elevcai. If Vezdegard had elect(‘d to unsheathe his sword 
and crossed thc' Euphrates with liis army, he would have met 
with no serious opposition and would liave been abh* to expG the 
Uomans from Asiatic' soil. Put he did not avail himself of the 
opportunity and abstained till the last from all military 
undertakings. 

Emperor Arcadius hnding his end approac'hing committed 
by a testaiiKntary dec'h the guardianship of his son not to his 
own brother Honorius or to any of his relations or subjects, but 
to King Yezdegard and bequeathed to him a thousand pounds 
weight ol pure gold, wliich he begged his brother of Persia to 
accept as a token of his go(xlwill. Yezdegard faithfully carried 
out the trust. 

It is remarkable that whilst the Koinan emperor finds 
Yeiidegard -worthy of such great trust, in the Pahlavi “ Shatroihtl-i’ 
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Air^n”, he is stigmatized as a dafar {ix. 'stinking’), ™d we learn 
from Masoudi and Tabari that his own subjects gave him the 
epithets of al-athirn (‘the wicked’) and alrhliaslian (‘the harsh’). 
The following stinging words put by Firdausi in the month of 
the dahir (scribe) Gusbasp, when addressing a gathering of chiefs, 
reveal how hateful this king had made himself to tiie Iranians:-— 

•Aj *^5 ^ 

^ AiA» ^ 

(‘‘ Since onr W orld-Creahur ca-oah'd tlu' world, 

None has setni a king of this sort. 

Neither h;ts any niaji seeji a more wickc'd mcnarch, 

Nor heard from tlu^ paladins of yore. ’) 

Theophanes, "\]:io wrote in A.]J. HhJ, iramtions that Marntlia, 
Bishop of Mesopotamia, and Aiidaas, J^ishop of G-tesiphon, had great 
influence with Yezdegard and he listimt'd with approval to tluir 
teaching and at one time contemplated baptism. At the instigation 
of Christian Bisiiops he* commenced a. persc'cution of his own 
national religion. In 409 he issued far man permitting (Jhristians 
to worship openly and to rebuild their churclies. Sir Percy S 3 Ives 
considers this decree as much important to liie Persian Church as 
was the Edict of Milan to Christians in Europe. The first Christian 
synod was held with his permission in Seleucia under the leadership 
of the Bishop of Byzantium (A.L). 410), a church was allowed to be 
erected at Ctesiphon, and Christian bishojis were employed by him 
on diplomatic service. 

Later on Yezdegard repented of his Christian leanings. 
Bishop Abdaiis in his bigotted zeal committed the sinful folly of 
burning down the great fire-temple of (Ctesiphon. The king 
ordered him to reinstate it, which the obstinate divine, who 
aspired to the crown of martyrdom, refused to do. A'ezdegard 
suffered the Persians to retaliate b}^ a general destruction of the 
Christian churches; and for five years the Christians in Persia 
were subjected to torture and slaughter. 

While Oriental chroniclers are unanimous in their 
condemnation of this ‘wicked’ monarch, some Western writers 
eulogise him for his magnanimity and virtue, his peac*.eful temper, 
his faithful guardianship of Theodosius, and even his piety. 
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Yezdegard was exceedingly weU disposed towards the Jews. 
Huna bar Nathan had considerable inHiience with him; and Ashi of 
8 or:i, Mar-Ziitra of Puiiibeditha, and Aiuemar of Nahardea, the 
three r(^])resentatives of the Jews of Babylon, presented theins( Kt s 
at his court on the days of homage. Th(‘ Jews had their o\Nn 
political chief, known as KVsh-Galutha (The Priner* of the 
Captivity), who was a dignitaiy ol the Persian eni{)ire ranking 
fourth from the king. 

According to the Shatroilia-i-Airan, ^ e/degard liad taktai in 
marriage a Jc'wish princess, Sliisindoklit. a danghi(T of Po‘sh- 
GnJiitM Ccillcd in that book IhsJueVaJn'idkan or ^'alindkan-Shah, 
that is, the king of the Jews. This lad} was t]a‘ inotlnr of princt* 
PeJirai/i, who nfterwurds ('aji/c to the tiiro/ie as \ ruhnin V. 
Daring V('zdef^wd\s rei^n then' J]a\«' boen two Kesh-(ialiithas. 
KaJjana and Houna. Tiie fonner Wds in aiithorit} from A.J>. 
SOO to JlO, and tJie latter from IJO to hlti, Tl)e tittej‘ priiK'O 
was in all probability tlu' fatluT of Shisindokht. 

Not onl}' Jiavish ])rinc(‘sses, hut otliei' ladies of that sect, had 
begun ('xen'ising eonsidera-bk' inliuejice ovct tlu' Persians in one 
way or another, for which rea^on it is tliat tlu' marriages of 
Porsiams with Jewish maidems are deprecated in the Pahlavi 
Uinkard. (Sir J. J. Modi’s article XI, J. P. B. E. A. S., LIV. 
Vol. XX.) 

Shish and Shuster, two well-known towns of Khiizistan, 
owe their foundation to queen Shisindokht, and in Gae (Isphrlhan) 
a Jewish colony was established at her desire. In tht* time of 
Ye/degard Isphahan was consider! d the head, Pars and KermA.n 
th(‘ two hands, and Kae and Hainadan the two feet of the ^Persian 
empire. 

The palace at Piruzabad, the ruins of which are still extant, 
is believed to have been built by Yezdegard in or about A.D. 450. 

A strange tale is related about the death of this king. A 
stately horse, black of belly, raven-eyed, with a trailing tail and 
crest and inane^, and with black hoofs, made its sudden appearancie 
before the palace-gate. A herdsman with ten rough riders 
attempted to catch it and saddle and bridle it, but the furious 
beast would not allow any one to come near, upon which the 
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king himself toolv up the saddle and bridk^ and drew near it, 
when it totally changed its and appeared altogeitlier 

([uiet and allowed the saddle and bridle io Ih^ put on, but as 
Yezdegard was arranging the cru])[)er, it neighed and vSuddtady 
dealt him a kick on the liead, which instantly killed him. The 
animal then galloped away 'like dying dust’ and \anshed. 
Tabari says that tls^ Persians regarded ilie oeeurremee as an 
answer to their prayers; and most of the (iritmtaJ wi'iti'rs speak 
of this faP' of Ti'/degard as a. propco' ])mi!shmenT from ttod for 
his wicked (xaidiu L. Tlu' ])roba,!P‘ trutli that wdiicli Ndldeke 
conjeidures, namely, that »;(>nspi)'.diOrs took aiivardagi; of ihe 
absiujcA' of till' king m (listnni lilyreania to murder ni^ri and 
thcai, to COMM' tbemseKes, spread ahi'oad a luiion to acA*muit 
lor nis dc'alh. ( Sei^ W. {S., Vok VI dTd.) 

XV. ViiAHRAN V (PehrAm (Jui:). 

Vezdegard’s son Shripur, who Avas viceroy d Armenia, 
hearing that liis fatlu-.i had iallen into ilbhealtli. liurried to the 
Persian eourt, and lai tla' king's death pressed his claims to the 
throLie. Ve/degard had niad(‘ Imnself so oluioxious to liis Persian 
subjects that all the chieltaius, paladins, and (diief priests swore 
mighty oaths iliai riu'v would not have any prince of his race 
to ruu^ over them. ShajuAr was foiled in his expectations and 
slain l)y tiie grandees. Alaushali, ihe commaiider-in-clnef, 
Biward, the paladin ai IVirs, BeJi/ad son of Ikir/in, of the race of 
Kustam, the hero Saum, a descendant of tluj Ixaiyanian king Kai 
Jvobad, and several otlier miglity ])ersons advanced their pretem 
sions to the (-rown. (Ikiefs, jialadius, and mobeds met in Pars 
to select a king and allay the trouble of tli(‘ time, since, as they 
said, a kingless country was a barren wash). Their choice 
descended u[)on an aged person of noble linixige, Khusrau, who 
was of gemerons instincts, brave, ardent, and opulent. 

Vrahran, son of Yezdegard by the Jewish queen, Imown in 
Persian lore as Behram Gur on ac-count of his passion for 
hunting giirkhars (onagers), ha,d been entrusted by his father 
from his infancy to be bred up and trained by Muuzir (Al- 
Mondhir), the ruler of Yemen. The prince persuaded his Arab 
guardian to espouse his cause, and marched upon Ctesiphon with 
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Arab troops led by the latter; but he made no use of these 
soldiers and, with a praiseworthy desire to avoid a civil war, 
called upon his rival Khilsrau to a trial of a strange character. 
He harangued the Persians concerning his own kingly qualifica¬ 
tions and told them to bring forth the throne of ivory and set 
the imperial crown over it and tlien bring two sav^age lions and 
cliain them on each side. “ H(‘ who aspires to kingship, said 
he, should advance, lift the crown from tht' throni‘, and placing 
it upon his head, beseat himself on the throm‘ Ixdween tlK‘ 
lions.” ‘‘ We will,” he declared, “ have none ('Ise as king, 
provided, of course, he be just and holy. II you reject my 
proposal then here are myself and Munzir, our mac(‘S, and our 
sharp schnitars. We will send the dust up from your king of 
kings and strew your heads up to tb(‘ moon. He callKl Ufx)n 
his rival to step forth and take the* crown but the latter de('lin(‘d 
and said, ‘'He that dernandetji the kingshij) s])ould Ix' th(‘ first 
to try. Moreover, he is young and 1 am old, and too fec'ble to 
resist th(‘ furious lions’ claws.” Vrahran took an ox-head macc^ 
and advanced. Jkit (irst, following priestl}’ advic(‘, he foriihed 
himself with a prayer in tht* pr(?scribed ritualistit' way. As he 
advanced with the mact, one of tht* lions snapped his t'hain 
and charged, but tht* bold prince brtaiglit him down with a single 
formidable blow t)f his mact*, and gt)ing to tiie other bt'ast dashed 
out its brains. Then lit* stxited himst^lf upon the i\nry thront* and 
put on the crown. All acknowledged him sovereign, lihhsrau 
being the first to take the oath of allegiance. 

On the day of Ard or Arshesaiig in the month of Khordad, 
A.D. 4t^0, Vrahran was installed on tho impt^rial throne, when 
he was no mort* than twenty years old. Twt) of his first acts 
were to order Gdshasp, the scribe, and Jawanur, the chief 
accountant, to write off all arrears of rev'^enue due from his 
Iranian subjects, totalling fifty-seven millicm dirhams, and to 
recall from banishment all those whom his relentless father had 
banished unjustly, l^hese measures procured him much popula- 
rity. On his brother Narsi he bestowed the chief military command. 

It has been alleged that Vrahran threw himself into the 
hands of the hierarchical party and began such a cruel persecu* 
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tion of his Christian subjects that they quitted the country in 
large numbers and took refuge with the Eomans. The tyrannous 
behaviour attributed by the classical writers to this king is not 
in agreement with his public pronouncements. Soon after his 
coronation he had announced his policy that his treasures would 
not afford him so much pleasure as his people s happiness and 
contentment, he would seek no joy in the woe and distress of 
others, never would he be a tyrant, his aim would be to seek the 
bliss of heaven by his own good deeds and ey sowing nothing 
but the seeds of benevolence, he would rt'inain stfiidfast in the 
Faith of Zoroaster and guide the i)eop]e to it, and lie would not 
abandon the putli of ins fathers, but would siir])ass them in 
justice, and deal fairly (wen with the pc^rverse. 

Vrahran sent ambassjidors to the Roman court at 
Constantinople, to demand the surrender of the refugees, but 
Theodosius indignantly r(‘jected the demand. Tliis refusal, 
which was nggravatc^d l)y commercial disputes, served Vrahran as 
casus belli and h(‘ dr^clared war. The caiiqiaign is said to have 
gone against the Persians, but both parties were anxious for peace, 
and in A.]). 122 a treaty was concluded, whereby religious 

freedom was guaranteed to the Zoroastrians in the Roman 
territory, Vrahran coriscmting to cease his persecution of the 
Christians and allow tlie Romans to harbour Persian Christians if 
they pleased. 

Sinc(' A.D. 418 or 419 the Persian portion of Armenia had 
remained without a king. Soon after the termination of hostility 
with the Romans, Vrahran set u]) Artasin's, a prince of the old 
Arsacid d)masty on the Armenian throne. But he ]')roved so 
bad a king that the Armenian nobles urged Vrahran to sequester 
Armenia and make it a district of the empire. Aftt^r liearing 
Artasires’ reply to the charges made against him, Vrahran dethroned 
him (A.D. 4*28). The descendants of Artasires were degraded from 
the royal dignity and Persian Marzbans (Lords of the marches) 
ruled that country. 

Rumours went floating to Rhrn, Ind, TurkesUn and China 
that the king of Persia was leading a life of ease and occupying 
himself with nothing better than the pursuit of sport to the uttey 
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neglect of state affairs and the defenci', the realm. A warlike 
rnonar(‘h, of whom Firdausi luakes ni(‘ntioii as the Khakaii of 
Ohin, le\'ie(l an army of select soldu‘rs from Chiu and Khotan, and 
crossing the Ox us, invaded Persia and began ravaging some of its 
most f(TtiIe pi’ovinces. He (crossed tlu‘ FI bur z and entered 
Khurasan and |)(au‘t]’ated as far as Rae. The people took alarm, 
and a Jiiunber of ehu'fs, who felt irritated at the supineness of 
Vrahran, approaclual liirn and press(‘d him to give up his pursuits 
of pleasure and to colFet his foi'ccs and ad\rLnce against the 
invaders. ‘‘ O King ! tiu'v erital, whilst other kings ar(* intent 
on war, thy iK'ai't is intent on s])f)rt and ('onvi\rii assemblies. In 
thy eyes tlie throiu^ and erown aia^ worthlc^ss and so ar(' this our 
country of Iran and its trt^asures and army.' To this his repl}' 
was short: “ (rod, tla- Master of th(‘ World. Wlio is higher than th(‘ 
wisdom of the wis(ist sag(‘s (am conceivte is jny ll(‘lper. P>y the 
oonijiiering virtue of great kings I will protect Iran from the 
(laws of th(‘ wolf, and by my own good luck and with ni} soldicas, 
my sword and my treasure, I will aAaali travail and calamity 
from this land,’ He said no more*, and to tlu' disgust and dismay 
of the chiHs went on taking his pk'asiires. 

Vraliran h(‘ld a council with a few noh'd warriors and 
collecting a force' of a hnndn'd thousand sek^ct Iranian soldiers, 
gave their command to his brotlier Narsi, to whom lie also 
entrusted tli(' cliargc of his throne and treasury and the 
administration of the couutr\'. For liimself lu' (dios(‘ twelve 
thousand mail-dad cavaliers and procavded to AzarhaJjan (Media 
Atropateiie) intent, as tlu' people tlieught, on liis favoui’ite 
pursuit of hunting. 

The people a])])roa(died Narsi and told him tliat siiict' the 
king whose hnsiness was to proier^t tliem had abandoned them 
and was stieking his own pl(‘asun‘s, th(* only c( 3 nrse now left to 
save the country from utter dt'struction by tlu^ invading army 
was to sue for pcac^e and oFFt hoinagii and tribute to the Khakan. 
“Far b(' it," replied Narsi, ^Mhat I should profh^r subservience 
to the foreigner. Never shall it be so. Wi^ have enough troops 
and arms and our brave soldiers know how to use tiieir sharp- 
edged swords.” 
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Nevertheless the people, who were sei;?ed with conster¬ 
nation, despatched a well known mobed of wisdom of the name 
of Hilrnai, together with certain nobles, to acknowledge the 
Khrik^bn s siipremaciy and arrange for the payment to him of a 
tribute. The Kh'^kan mightily rejoiced when this embassy 
informed him that Vrahran had precipitate!hurried away with 
a small body of troopc^rs. Turning to his Turkomans, he exultingly 
exclaimed, *'() my nun! this day we hav(' saddled the rciVoKiiig 
sky. Who ever tof)k Iran without a hglit, save we by our wisdom 
and counsel and patitaice.” To the Iranians he sent an answer 
that he accepted the proferred submission and would wait in 
M(‘rv for the promised tribute, on recei\ n]g which he would 
evacuate the (country. 

R'Oilting at tlii s.*isy subjugation of Ik^rNia, the KhO^k-in 
and his men, whilst waiting in Merv for the tribute, spent their 
nights and days in hunt, high carousals, and minstrelsy. His 
soldiers werc^ scattered and no wak-h was kept. 

All this while Vrahran was on the alert and preparing to 
sweep down upon the Khak^n in an unexpected way. Not a moment 
was he spending in hilarious assemblies. His scouts were 
everywhere, and he was watching his opportunity to deliver th(^ 
enemy a staggering blow. His original small force was strengthene^d 
by soint'. troops from Armenia. By the way of Ardabil he brought 
his men to Amul and thence proceeded to Hyrcania and camt‘ 
to Nishapur. He marched swiftly by night by unfrequented 
paths and took evcTy precaution to conceal his movements. When 
he reached the* vicinity of Merv, a scout brought him intelligence 
that the Khakan, unapprehensive of danger, was at Kashmihan 
diverting himself with the chase. Giving the men and horses 
a day’s rest, Vrahran marched to the last named place and 
delivered a surprise attack. A large number of the T4tA.r soldiers 
were either killed or made prisoners, and the rest lied, but were 
pursued by Vrahran for thirty pharsangs. The Khakan was 
made a captive by a Persian warrior named Khazrvan,* and his 
queen, Khatun, was also among the captives. Much rich booty was 
seized, all which the king generously gave away to his soldiers. 

• Mirkhond’® account ia that the Khfvk&n was alain by the king’s own hand. 

59 
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Vrahran followed up this success with an expedition into 
the enemy’s own country and inilickd a (^rushing defeat on 
the TA.t^rs, who surrendered and sued for mercy, promising 
remain as his tributary subjects. Vrahran took hostages for 
the fulfilment of the conditions of pc'ace and (Tected a stone 
column to mark the boundary which no Turk or Ivhalaj niiglit 
cross and enter into the lands of Iran without th(‘ Great lung s 
permission. IJe set up a noble in his aruiy, of th(‘ naiiH' of 
Shoreh, in command of the fronticT district, and appointed Narsi 
governor of Khurasan, with orders to make Balkli his lu'adqnarters 
and restrain all attempts of the Tatars to jnalo* excursions 
across the Oxus. 

Who were th(' people^ of ('bin a,ud Kiiotan whom tho Kiiakan 
had led? Firdausi indifferently calls thtun ('hineyan (( KinaiiK'ii), 
Turanian, and Turka]i or Turks. TIk'v wor(* ;dso known by the 
names of Kuthalites, F^phthalih's, llaitalites, Nephthalites, etc. 
Some Greek wrihas jnention that tlH‘y ‘‘White Huns." 

Rawlinson doubts wliether th(‘ huun ‘Hun' is mori^ appro])riate 
to them than that of Turk or cnan of Ghinese* and, on the 
authority of Procopius, points out that Hk' pt‘o))le in question 
were a not ill-looking, light-complexi(jU(^d race of agriculturists, 
with good laws and a tolerable' civilization, wherc^as the Huns 
were decidedly swart and hideous and were nomads and sa^'age; 
but we learn from John Pigot’s “l\‘rsia—Ancmait and IModmi " 
(p. 21), that they were settled on the fertile plains of Sogdiana, 
on the eastern side of the (Caspian, and n^caaved their name' 
white from the change in tlieir (complexion which took [)lacc‘ 
when they became more civilized. 

Tabari derives the name Haitalite from the* word ‘ Haital ’, 
which in theBokharian language means ‘ a strong man’. Accord¬ 
ing to Sykes, the name of the race known to the Chinc'se as 
Yatha, to the classical writers as Ephthalites or White Huns, 
and to the Persians as the Haital, is in all three instances 
apparently derived from Ye-tai-li-to, the chief. Though of a 
similar stock, they were entirely distinct from the Yue-chi. (S. H. 
P., Vol. I, 3rd ed., 433.) 

Those who had taken the lead in sending ambassadors to the 
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KhSikan for the purpose of surrendering him the empire confessed 
their error and implored the mercy of the Great King, who 
magnanimously forgave them. 

Vrahran proceeded with his nobles and chief persons to the 
Fire-temple at the city of Shiz or Canzacin Azar-abAdg^ln 
(AzarbaijA,n) to do obeisance and offer up prayers. He gave 
largesses to thi‘ holy men there, and as an act of thanksgiving 
remith^d all taxes for seven years. He then went to Istakhr. 

Such bridges and sarais as were st^.en or reported to be out 
of rc'pair, Vrahran ordered to be thorougblv repaired out of his 
privy purse and without fon'cd labour. He never tired of 
helping widows Jind orphans and th(‘ needy and indigent. The 
gems and pearh which decorated tin* Khakan’s crown which 
had b(‘en scuzed, were taken oui and employed in decorating the 
walls of the Fire-ti‘iu])le and the pt'destal of the Fire-vase. He 
also sent to the Fire-temple his own sword inlaid with pearls and 
jew(ds, as well as many other ornaments. From Istakhr he 
proceedinl to Ftesii^liori and sat on the golden throne. 

He wrot(.' despatelus in Fahlavi to his feudatories and 
governors aiinoimcing the naiiission of taxes for a period of 
sc'ven years and giving much good counsel and strict dirc'ctions 
for the propcT administration of justice and the furtherance of 
tlu‘ public weal, in these despatches he attributed his victory 
ovcT th(' Khrikan to God s favour and expressed his fervent hope 
that iu' would employ liimself always in the service of God and 
never harbour an unrighteous or unworthy thought. 

One day in tlie (anirse of an address to his ministers and 
courtiers lu‘ gave the advice, so cdiaracteristic of the solicitude 
of the Iranian kings for agricultural prosperity, “It is a 
shamc‘ to lesstai the agricultural (uittle of the country, so 
slay thcaii not unless tlu‘\' are old and dc‘crepit and have ceased 
to be useful to their owner. Nor should the lives of pack-oxen 
be taken, or else the land will grow void of grace.” 

According to the Oriental writers Vrahran went disguised as 
an ambassador to the court of the Indian king of Kanouj, 
Vasudev (called Shangal by Firdausi), who was at that time a 
powerful prince. Tabari assigns his motive for visitii^ India to 
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his desire to see whether by annexing a portion he could lighten 
the taxes of his own subjects. There his majestic looks and 
certain deeds of j)ersonal prowess won him the signal favour of 
the Indian king, who married him to his beautiful daughter 
Sapinhd, although at that time he wa>s unaware of his son-in-law s 
august rank. On his return with Sapinud to Iran, lie went to 
the great Fire-temple of Azar-Ooshasp, the holy priest whcTcof 
instructed her in the tenets of tlu' Zoroastrian religion, and 
purified luT soul from the taint of idolatry by tlu' rites of ablution. 

Shan gal (Vasudev), by a devd of gift which he gave* to 
Sapinud, left his country of Kanouj, his throiu; and all his tn^asure 
to Vrahran, and at the king’s recjuest sent to Ik'rsia tweht' 
thousand male and female musicians of tlu^ LjurevruF or Oi[)sy 
tribe, who wert' skilK*d in playing the barbat. Vrahran directed 
these Lureyans to move about the country and regale* the poor 
villagers with their music. They intermarried with the Persians 
and became the ancestors of the Jats, whoaia^ nearly all musicians. 
(M. E. S. K., Pt. I, Vol. II, 857.) 

Vau\ (V. P. A., 171) is of the opinion that if the story 
of Vrahran s voyage to India and marr\ing an Indian [irincess 
he true, it is most likely that India means Beluchistan, or vhv 
the counti'}’ at the mouths of tla^ Indus. 

Wilford (“Asiatic Eesearclu's IX, 147*15]) says that 
Gandharva j’eferrcd to in the Agni Puraiia and kmiwn as the 
Gadha-rupa in Indian history, was tlie same as Behram Gour, 
and 8ir 4. J. Modi agrees with him. Wilford further says that 
Hindus “ show to this day (IHOD) the placi' where Behram Gour 
(Gadha-rupa) lived about one day’s inarch to the north of Broaidi, 
with the ruins of his jialace”. In old records this place* is called 
Gadhendra-puri or the town of the lord of asses. Wilford’s opinion 
is that the dynasty of the* Gardabhin kings is proliably that of 
the descendants and successors of Behram Gour in Peu’sia. There 
is a painting in the Ajanta caves referring to a Persian embassy 
to India. ]\lodi thinks that this also refers to Behram Gour, 
who, according to Firdausi, (*/timc in disguise as his own ambassador. 
(M. As. P., Pt. II, 41), 50.) 

IjureyAn soeiiiB to bo n contrtictGd lonu of ‘liuluroyiXn which moans inakora or 
traders of glass beads. 
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Firdausi and Mirkhond give Vrahran’s reign a duration 
of sixty-throe years, but other writers assign him a reign of from 
eighteen te twenty-three years. He died in 438, 439, or 440. 
According to the 8hah-n^tmeh he died pc^acefiilly in his palaces 
But Tabari and Mirkhond rleate that he was hunting the wild ass, 
when his horse came suddenly upon an liudergroiinfi watercourse 
and either fell into it with his rid(T or thrc'W him info it end 
he never reapj)eared. 

H(‘ was on(^ of thf' b(‘.st of lIk' Scliuiniau <o\(Teigns. Oriental 
writers delight in narrating tlie adventures md e\'])Ioits of this 
king, who, as Warner (W. S.. Vol. VH, 1) states nas a King of 
th(^ (donnuouK . like dames V o! 8e(»iland. Like* Haroun-al-Kashid 
of tlu' Arabian Nights tame lie vvus in the habit of visiting ius 
subjects ill disguise and see tliing.s fur liimself. He tvas fond of the 
cdiase, iiiusie and dancing. Still he ue\er suffered his amusements to 
mak(' him neglictful of ])al)lic affairs. His magnanimity was bound¬ 
less. Hi' never aptiropriated for himself an\ portion of the booty 
si'i/.ed from the enemy and ga\e it all to his army. There is the 
following stoi’\’ related of him which shows his generous nature 
and his solicitude for the lu^lpless and tlie indigent. One day while 
li(‘ was hunting, a larnua approaclu'd him and gave him informa¬ 
tion that if e>;eavations were' carried out in that locality much 
ancient hidden treasure was likc'ly to he found. After a good 
deal of spade work, a strong, hric'k-built house was discos ered. 
In it were ftiiind two golden buffaloes near by a laver of the 
same precious metal, strewn with emeralds and rubies. The 
buffaloes were hollow and lilled with [lomegranates, apples and 
(painces containing pearls of line water. Thtae svert' besides 
golden lions and wild asse^, some basing ruby and others crystal 
e 3 a‘s. There were also golden peacocks and pheasants, whose 
breasts and eyes wt‘rc' all gems. One buffalo bore the impress 
of ShA,h Janishid s seal, from which it was understood that the 
whole treasure was the properly of that great Peshdadian 
monarch. Vrahran gas'e one-tenth of this treasure-trove to the 
informant as his share, and getting the remainder converted into 
cash bestowed it all for the relief of the indigent, the widows, 
the orphans, and those burdened with debts, keeping nothing 
for himself or his soldiers. 
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He was a patron of learning and art, and rewarded men 
of science and letters with pensions. It is related tlait one day 
accompanied with his beloved Dilciram, he was out hunting, when 
on killing a beast of the forest he spoke alx)ut his achievement 
in a measured line and there and then the lady capped the verse 
with an appropriate compliment. Daulatshah and other native 
biographers record this as the beginning of the poetical literature 
of the last thousand years and more'. (See H. J. Iranis art. 
“ Persian ladies in the literary line”, S. V. A., ; and B. L. fl. J\, 

12.) According to Masoudi, Behram Gar ('oinposed a number 
of poems in Persian and Arabic, and a book of his verst's is said 
to have been seen and read b)’ Awfi in IJokhiira. (See Dr. 
Daudpota/s art. '‘Persian and Arabic. Poetry,’’ j\I. ]\I. V., 3-15.) 

The account of his career which has b(*en related above' shows 
that his military genius and diplomatic abilit}' \vere both of a high 
order. 

Excavations carried out at Kish in 1032 by the Oxford Pield 
Museum Expedition have uneartlK'd a large rt'ctangular ])nilding 
in the Sasanian quarter, the imperial bath of Behram Gur, 
together with two large Sasanian houses.* 

We will close our account of this renowned king with the 
following lines of Omar Khayyam in which he illustrates his view 
of the transientness of the world by referring to Behram Gur :— 

“ Behram who used to capture the gur (onager) the whole of 
his life, look how the gAr (tomb) has now^ captured him !”) 

XVI* Yezdegard II. 

Behr^bm Gur was succeeded by his son Yezdegard II. Of 
this king’s reign, which lasted eighhicn years, Eirdausi records no 
events, save that he sent out troops in all directions to keep the 
empire secure from invasions, and bequeathed the crown to his 
second son Hormazd in preference to Piruz, the eldest, on the 

* See the Bombay Sunday Chronicle of 26-8-1982. The famous archajoiogist Prof. Ste¬ 
phen Langdon calls Kish “ that mighty treasure house of antiquity ” and says that modern 
research proves it to have been the oldest capital city in Western Asia, and, most probably, 

In the world. (T. I. of 18-1.1984.) 
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ground of superior merit. However, we find from classical writers 
that his reign was certainly not eventless. 

As the Roman forces were being concentrated near Nisibis, 
Yezdegard suspected their design, and anticipated the Roman 
invasion of Persia by precipitating an attack on the Roman 
territories. Count Anatolius, prefect of the East, repaired alone 
and on foot to the Persian camp, and arranged a treaty, whereby 
it was agreed that neither party should construct any new fortified 
post n(.‘ar the common frontier and that Rome should make an 
annual payment to Persia in consideration of which the latter 
undertook the maint(‘nan(‘,e of a strong force at Darband. 

'iVizdegard made his lieadquarters at Nishapur, and from 
there direc'ted annual expeditions, from A.D. 443 to 451, into the 
country of the Transoxanian Ejihthalites, w^ho had been causing 
troubl('. In 451 their ruler received a complete defeat and w^as 
obliged to abandon the open (-ountry and take refuge in the desert. 

About A.J). 300 Tiridates, the king, and the people of 
Armtaiia had hec'ii converted to Christianity by St. Gregory, the 
Illuminator. In order to make the x4rmenians recognise their 
interests as one with Persia, it was of first importance that they 
should be indiK'.ed to abjure Christianity and embrace Zoroas¬ 
trianism. A manifesto was issued pointing out the merits of the 
latter religion and calling upon all to embrace it. In a great 
assembly convened by the patriarch Joseph in A.D. 450 a 
determination was arrived at that the Armenians should continue 
Christians at whatever cost. 

Yezdegard summoned to his court Vasag, the Armenian 
Marzpcln or Lord of the Marches, Vartan, the commander-in- 
chief, Vazten, the Prince of Iberia, Vatch6, the king of Albania, 
and other jirincipal chiefs, and under threat of immediate execution 
made them renounce Christianity and embrace Zoroastrianism. 
Then thciy waTo sent biu^.k to their own lands with injunctions 
to make their people adopt the latter faith. 

Armenia and Ibtu’ia revolted. In 455 or 456 a great battle 
was fought between^the Christian Armenians and the Persians with 
their Armenian partisans, which resulted in the latter s victory, 
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The patriarch Joseph and other bishops were convened to Persia, 
where they wore the crown of inartyrdoin. All the Armenians 
accepted the religion of the conquerors, sav(' a f('w who fil'd to tiu' 
mountains of Kurdistan or took refuge in lioiiiaii ti^rritory. 

Once more AU'zdegard liad to marcli against the KplilhaliU's, 
who were making aggressions in Khurasan. His attack was so 
vigorous that th(\v had to recross tlii' Oxns and f1e(‘ to their own 
country. But when he pursued tlu in t\wn\ liis army was 
ambushed and li(‘ had to retreat with si'rioiis loss(‘s. 

This able and martial king diih in loT. He was known as 
the Sipah-dost or hihmd of the SoldicTs. He is said to hav(' bt'C'n 
a bitter persecutor of tlii' Ohristians ; but sinei' he was known to liis 
subjects as “ TJie Cltaneiit,' llawlinson s opinion is that where 
religious eonsidi'rations had not come into [)lay, he was fair and 
equitabk‘, mild-tempiTed, and disiucliinh to harsh i)nnishiiients. 

XVn. IIORMAZD III. 

The throni' was now occupi(‘d by Ve/d(gard's son Horma/d 
III (4o7-159), who, though yonngiT than his broilier Pii u/, was 
considered by Yi'zdegard Ix'tter (jualilital to in- l^mg. 

Piruz sought th(‘ lii^lp of the Ephthaliio king Kaganish, 
(called also Chagani Shah and Shah-i-Haital by hii’dsini), and 
obtaining from him a contingent of thirty thousami troops, on 
condition that lu‘ would r<‘st()re the (-ilK's of Tirmid and Xdsagard 
to the Kphthalites, attackih and di^featiil Horinazd and made him 
a captive. According to Armenian wnb rs, Piruz’s conimandej-iir 
chief Rahara, of the great liouse of YJihran, caiisth Hormazd to lx* 
put to diiath. But Alirkhond as w(‘il as I'irdausi mentions that 
Piruz spared liis life and treated him kiudjy. 

XVIII. PiRbz 1. 

The first act of Pirfiz (loP.qHd), afhT his Jiccession, was to 
subjugate his sister’s sun Vatche, king of Aghounak or Albania, who 
taking advantage of the- civil war hetwe^^n the two brotliers, hud 
thrown off his allegiance and deolarcid his independence. 

Then for five years there was peac:e and prosperity throughout 

the empire. 
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In the seventh year from the date of the death of Yezdegayd 
II, Persia was aftticted by a most terrible drought. Btn^ains and 
brooks all failed, the wells were empty, and even the mighty rivers 
Oxus and Tigris were dried up. Tlie beasts of th(^ field, ilu‘ fowls 
of the air, the brutes of the forests, and all reptik's ptTi’slied. This 
dreadful calamity lasted for seven years. In tht‘ (Mgiith year, in 
the first month Farvardin, th(‘ skii^s borc^ clouds, ii rainbf)W w?i.s 
observexl, and ther<‘ was a most wt^l ^ome downpour of rihn.* 
Sucli were the wis(' and hmefieent nu^asures iidopu^d by Piru/ 
that during this imprecedentiddly long svin ful ])(Tiod not a singk‘ 
soul perished l»y hunger and not a single man emigrated. All t'le 
st‘cr(‘t storehous(‘S of grain in overy cit}’ W(‘r(‘ opened and i\w\r 
conUmts given away h) all. A royal proclamation directed the 
owiUTS of cattk‘ and tlic rich pt‘opl(‘ to reheve the pr(‘vailing 
distr(‘ss by giving their cattk' and hoarded storts of grain to the 
people, for which tliey would n‘(t(‘ive full payiiuuit from the royal 
treasur>. All gov(‘rnors and tributary kings were required to see 
that fo(^d was siipplidl from thinr barns to thos(‘ that were in need 
and wer(‘ thrt^ihaud that if in any village or city any person, 
young or old and ftH‘bk^, diiid (;f want he would put the 
possessor of tlu* grain-store to death. From tht' third yi^ar Piruz 
stoppc‘d tile colk'ction of taxes and revenue of evtTy kind from his 
subjects. Money was also distributed from tlie royal treasury to 
those in need, and \ast imports of corn weri' made from Greece, 
India, tlie valley of tlie Oxus, and Abyssinia. 

In 481 Iberia and Armenia unfurled the standard of revolt. 
The people of the former country slew the Zoroastrian king Vazken 
and installed Vakhtang, a Christian, on the throne. The 
Christians of the latter country besieged and seized Artaxata 
and made themselves masters of Persarmenia. A national 
government was set up, with Sahag as king and Vahan as sparapet 

• It is related that PirCiz; went in peraon to the fire-temple of Adar-KhOra in F^m 
and implored Ahura Mazda to put an end to the calamity. His prayeri were heard. 
Hardly had he reached a desert plain in those parts when a cloud rose over the horizon 
and rain fell copiously. In gratitude for this blessing, Piruz built a village in the neigb- 
bourhood and gave it the name of K&mfirGz, ‘ the doaire of Pirfiz (has been satisfied) 
People joyfully threw water at each other and this act of spontaneous gaiety became 
the characteristic rite of the feast of Afrejagan, ‘ the Pouring of Water which the people 
of Isph&hftn used to celebrate on the 30th day of the month Bah man. In other citief it was 
bald on tha day of the first rain. (H. A. P. C., 190.) 
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or commander-in-chief. Adar-Veshnasp, the iVrsian governor 
of Armenia, who had gone to Iberia to put down the rebellion 
there, returned with a. small army, but met with defeat and was 
slain. In the following year two armies were sent, one under 
Adar-Nerseh against Armenia and the other under Mihrilii against 
Iberia. 

The Iberians were so hard-pressed by Miliniu that tlieir king 
was obliged to seek aid from Armcaiia. But when tlie Armenian 
troops arrived, Vakhtang treacherously betraycid tluuri into 
Miliran’s hands and sought his own peai'e. King Haluig wjis 
killed and his sparapet Vahan Hod. iMihran had however to 
leave Armenia suddenly as the lArsian king rt^juired bis aid 
against th(^ Kushans, who at this period inhabited tht‘ mar’itimt^ 
provinces of the Caspian Si^a ; and Valrm i’etin iK'd and took 
possession of the country. B»it in the spring of d(Sd th(' Persian 
general llazaravougd drove liim away and reocenpied most of 
the country. 

At the king’s command Hazaravougd made; over his charge* 
to one Shapur, and proceeded te) Iberia to subdue that country, 
which was still hostile. He* breaight the Ibe*rians to subje'edion. 
But in Armenia Shapur was defeuteal by Vahan in two engage*- 
ments. 

The; classical writers speak of some* wars of Pirn/ with the* 
Sagaruri, the Acatiri, the Kushans and otliers. (K. S. O. M., 
328.) 

A ej[uarre‘l hetwean Piruz and the Ephthalite king Khushne- 
waz (Akhsliunvilr or KJiuslinavar) in const*(]uence of e^ertain 
payments withheld by the former led to a war. By a, ruse th(* 
Persian army which Piriiz had led into the enemy’s country 
was enticed into an inextricable; situation. Khushne'waz sent an 
embassy to Piruz offering to allow liim te) withdraw from his 
perilous situatiem and to redurn to Persia unmoleste'd if he would 
swear a perpetual peace with the P]phthalite;s and do hojuage* to 
hims(df as his lord and maste^r by pre)stratiori anel dc'limit a 
frontier between the Eplithalite* areas and his own. Piruz had no 
choice but to iiccept these terms (A.D. 484). But tlie* humiliation 
of prostrating himself before a mortal was evaded by the casuistical 
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subtlety of the Mobedsy who instruck'd him to make the required 
])rostration iit sunrise with the mental reservation that he was 
doiri.t^ adoration to the rising sun. 

According to some writers this Khiishnavaz was the same 
Ephthalite Shah who had helped Piruz and according to others 
he was liis son. The ruse by which the Persian army was led 
into an inc^xlricable position was ])erformed by a courtier of th(‘ 
Ephthalite Sh^h. Hr got his limbs mutilated, as if at the hands 
of his king, and ap[)ealiiig to the stmst' of justice of Piruz got into 
his ctmlidence and tlum under tii(‘ garb of hang his guide, led him 
and his army into a perilous situation. (M. As. P., Pt. II, 116.) 

The humiliating treaty whidi Piruz had been obliged to 
make with th(‘ Eplitiialite icing rankled in his bosom and he 
meditated day and nigiit how to take revenge. He collected 
large forces and dc'termmed upon war, in spite of the advice 
of liis gcmiTal Ik'hraiu and other counsellors against the 
violation of thc^ treaty. endeavoured to circumvent the 

conditions by having tlu^ boundary-pillar, on which the treaty* 
was inscribed and whicli both the Higli Contracting Parties were 
bound not to pass, lowered and placed upon a number of carts 
attached together and dragged in front of him by fifty elephants 
and tliree hundred nuui, so tliat lu^ might not be charged with 
passing it. Tht^ (Jliic'f Ikiest (vposed the fallacy of this casuistry; 

* r'irclauai declarer that the Treaty had been made by Behram Our with the conquered 
^Purka and inacribcd on a erected on the Jaihuii (Oxas) which waa declared to be tlio 

frontier l)etweon I’eraia and Turkeataii, but Tiruz aultatitiited the name of the Terek for 
that of the Jaihun, and in the l)attle which juatly proved fatal to the porfidioua 
Saafinian king, AkliHhuiivar boro a <‘<>py of the ti uo treaty) on the tip of bis lance. Proh 
Louia H Cray pointa out that Firdauai’a geography here ia impoafiible, for the Terek \i 
In Cia-Caucaaia, nor can he mean the Attok which i» aouth of the Amu Darya, and 
that one w ould expect the alleged boundary river to bo the Jaxartoa, tiie modern 
Darya. (Art. “ Peace-Nogotvations and Peace-Treatlea,” M. "M. ^ 14.5-G.^ 

Tliere la a jiarallel historical incident which E. 3 W. Gibb inentiona in his article on 
Turkey in E B, od. IX, Vol. XXIII The Chriatian piinces, incited by Cardinal Julian 
and in direct Molation of the treaty made between Ilun}adi, the illegitimate son of 
Sigwinund, king of Hungary, and Murad, Sultan of Turkey, asBembled thcir forces and 
under llunyadi a« commandor-in-chiel, without declaring war, entered the Turkish dominions 
and took many ot the Ottoman strongholds in Bulgaria. When the news reached Murad 
he put himself at the licad of his troops and advanced to meet the in\aders who had just 
captured Varna. Outside that town a groat battle was fought, in which a copy of the 
violated treaty, raised high upon a lance, formed one of the standards of the Ottomans. 
The oonhict resulted in the total overthrow of the Ohnatiaiis* 
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but yet the king in his judgment conceived that by this way he was 
not violating his vow, and so he persisted in his folly. He appointed 
B4lash to b(‘ the regent and administer the kingdom in his 
absence, and gave him an illustrious Parsi of the name of Shrkhab 
(or SarkhvA;n) as minister and a veteran nobleman, Shfr&i 
(or Sufzai) as general. 

The Kphthalite king took up his position in the plain near 
Baikh, and in front of it caused a trench to be dug and got it 
tilled with water and masked by boughs of trees and earth. 
A small space of twenty or thirty yards was left untouched in 
tlie midwa,)'. He seems to ha\^e been, for a Hun, a singularly 
peaceful man. He sent a jiiessage to Piruz, with an eloquent man, 
to offer peace and to expostulate with him and remind him of 
the former treaty whereby the Jaihun was fixed as tlie boundary 
between the realms of both parties. But Piruz scornfully dis¬ 
dained the offet' of peace. 

Khushna\'az commanded a portion of his for(5es to ge) 
across the ditch by the narrow pathway and (jhallenge the Persians 
to battle and as soon as the‘ scuffle began to ll>’ baclv and 
join the; aruiy. The stratagem sue^ceeded. Tht‘ Persians pursuing 
the Ephtfialites hotly were precipitated headlong into the con¬ 
cealed trench. Among the)se who perished were Piruz and 
several of his sons; and among the captured were lve)bad and 
daughter Piruzdeikht and the Chied Priest (A.D. 484). 

According to Eirdausi Piruz re'igned for eleven years. 
Othe3r writers give^ him a rule of twenty-four to twenty-nine years. 
The cities of Piruz-Kam, Eiishan-l^jruz and Piruz-Badan were 
founded by him. He was certainly a brave prince and de¬ 
served the title of Marddnek (the Valiant) which his people gave 
him. On a \^ase of his which has been preserved his figure stands 
out in relief, chasing wild animals on horseback. 

XIX. Balash (Palash, Vologases). 

Pirhz was succeeded by Balash (Pak^sh), who wels either 
his son or his brother. In his image on the coins flames issue 
from the left shoulder and the legend gives his name as Hur 
Kadi Vaiakdshi (‘ Vologases, the Fire King ’). 
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General S&frai, who was Mar/.pan of ZabhlisUn, Bast, 
Ghaznin and Kabulistan, was a veteran in warfare, of great 
oourag(', and most skilful with the bow. He was burning to wreak 
vengeance on Khhshnavaz for the calamity he had wrought. 
With the new king’s permission he collected an army of a hundred 
thousand swordsmen in Kashmihan and sent to Khushnavclz a 
dc^claration of war. KhhshnavAz chose to gi\^e battle in Baigand. 
He sustained a signal defeat, a larg(‘ number of his troops were 
slain, and he fled to the fortress of Kuhandez, from where he sent 
an en^'oy to Sufrai to ncigotiate for peace, olleriiig to restore 
the Persian captives and return the crown and throne of 
Piruz and all othc^r booty. The PtTsian general, who was anxious 
especially for the saftdiy of the lives of Piruz’s son Kobid the 
and daugther Firuzdoklit and the High J^riest, who were among 
Ephthalitc^ king’s captives, accepted the proferre^d hirms with 
the consi'nt of his army. 

Kawliiison (K. S. 0. M., 382) writes, Procopius informs 
us that in conse(|iu‘nce of the defeat of Perozes, Persia became 
subject to the Ephthalites and pa.id tiiem tribute for 
two years’’, and takes pains to illuminate this information 
with th(' following obsc^rvations of his own:—‘‘ This is so 
l)robable a rc^sult, and one so likely to have been concealed by the 
native writers, that his authority must be regarded as out¬ 
weighing the silencer of Mirkhond and Tabari. BahliS, we must 
suppose, consented to become an Ephthalite tributary, rather than 
renew the war which had proved fatal to his brother. If he 
accepted this [)Osition, we can well understand that Khdshnavaz 
would grant him tlie small concessions of which the Persian 
writers boast; while otherwise the restoration of the booty and the 
prisoners without a battle is quite inconceivable.” If this learned 
historian had cared to see Firdausi’s account of this treaty of 
peace, he would have discovered the fact, which we have stated in 
the previous paragraph and which knocks the bottom out of his 
argument, namely, that Khiishnava.z had been forced to capitu¬ 
late after a battle fought on his own chosen battlefield from which 
he had to flee precipitately having sustained a signal defeat. 

Relieved from the Ephthalite danger, BalAsh could now 
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devote his attention to put an end to the troubles with which 
Armenia had been so long afflicted. Ho appointed Nik'or 
Vshnaspadat, a Persian who was renowned for his justice and 
moderation, to be the Marzpan of that country. Nik or invited 
Vahan to discuss amicably the terms upon which Armenia would 
be prepared to end the war and put itself in dependence on 
Persia as before. Vahan offered the following terms, which Nik’or 
accepted subject to ratification by the king. (Gray’s art. 
“ Persian Negotiations and Peace Treaties,’ jM. M. V., 146'7.) 

(1) The first most essential and most important of tlie three 
conditions of peace is to guaranU^e us (,the Aiiiumians) the* laws of 
our country and our fathers; to make no Armenian a ]\Iagiari; 
to accord no one duties and honours because he exercises the 
functions of a Magian; to remove tie' fire-temples from 
Armenia; no longer to cause the Church to suiler outrage as 
has hitherto been the case because of infamous a]id dt'sjjieable 
men, to permit Christians, [both laity and (dci gyj, to piactise Ij’ctdy 
and fearlessly the rites and laws of the Christian religion when' 
and as they will. 

(2) The second is not to judge individuals ai’bitrarily, but to 
distinguish the good from the bad, 

(3) The third is this : we desire the Lord oi th(‘ Aryans and 
the King of the nation \i.e. ValagashJ to sec*, all with his own eyes 
and to hear all with his own ears, himself to know the good and 
the bad, and not to employ another s mouth for decidmg weighty 

affairs.If you grant us these conditions and place these 

promises in our hands, confirming them by the Hoyal seal and 
signature, summon us and we shall come : wf' shall submit and 
obey the King s command, and carry out all that he shall command. 

The king gave the necessary ratification. Armenia and 
Iberia were pacified and became instead of weakness a source of 
strength to Persia. 

Zareh, a son of king Pirhz, raised pretensions to the crown 
and received support from a section of the people. I3ut the 
royal troops, which included a strong force of Armenian cavalry, 
defeated the pretender, who fled, but was pursued, captured and 
slain.* 

* Bawlinson says that the revolt of Zareh and hii relationship to PirQz reit wholly 
on the tMtimony of the Armenian writeri. (B. S. O. M., 884,) 
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Tabari mentions that prince Kob\d now raised a claim to the 
throne, but the attempt failed and he had to leave Persia and 
seek refuge with the Ephthalites. But Firdausi speaks of no such 
revolt. What he says is that the cornmander-in-chief Shfrai, 
who was beloved of the people and whose word prevailed 
throughout the country, spoke persuasively to the king and 
represented to liim that in the interests (f the empire he should 
resign in favour of Kobad, wh(> poss(;ssed more wisdom and 
greater administrative ability. The persuasion had its effect 
and Palash handcid the crown to Kobad. Ija/are de Parbe’s 
account agrees subshmtiaily wnh that of Firdausi for he make^ 
Palash dethroned by his Siibjects. (K. S. O. M., 336.) 

The duration of Palash’s reign v as n.bout four or five years. 
He was a prince W'^e, just and mild. Tabari and Mirkhond 
mention that his internal administration gave general satisfaction 
to his subjects. But this could not hav(i been the case; 
otherwise Sufrai, who represented the people’s sentimtmts, could 
not have any reason advise him to hand over the crown to 
liis brother Kobfid. 

XX. KobAd and XXL JAmasp. 

The first year of his reign was signalized by king Kobad 
by undertaking a campaign against the fierce Hunnish tribe of 
the Khazars, who from their steppe country between the Volga 
and the Don wert‘ making terrible incursions into Iberia, Albania 
and AriiK'nia. He destroyed the greater portion of their army 
and acquired immense booty. To chock their incursions in future 
ho built the town of Amida on the bord(‘r line which separated 
Armcaiia from Iberia. 

Kobad took little personal interest in the administration of 
the empire and for twenty-three years all power rested in the 
hands of Sufrai. Wh(m with the king’s permission Sdfrai went 
to Shiraz his ill-wishers poisoned the king’s mind against him, 
so much so that with the assistance of Shahpdr Bazi, who held a 
command in Bai and was a descendent of the famous house of 
Mehrak, Kobtld caused him to be arrestt^i and put to death. 

This ungrateful and cruel act of the king roused the 
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people to anger. They revolted and arrested him and his evil 
advisers and consigned him to the Castle of Oblivion, appointing 
SufrAi’s son, Zermeher, his custodian, and giving the crown to 
Kobc\d’s younger brother Jc\m^sp. 

KobAid prevailed upon Zermelier, who was of a merciful 
disposition, to release him, and on a dark night both escaped from 
the castle and lied by the way of AhwA-z to the Ephthalite 
court. Other accounts attribute Kobad’s escape to the assistance 
of his wife, who, as some say, changed clothes with him and 
took his place in the prison, and, as others say, carried him out 
of the castle concealed in a bundle of bed-clothes and coverlets. 
(R. S. 0. M., 347.) 

The Kh^n of the Ephthalites married KobA.d to his daugliter 
and lent him an army of 30,000 warriors, with whicl) he returned 
to Persia to recover his throne, the Khan making the stipulation 
that when Kobad regained his kingdom, he should cede to him 
the territory of the ChagiLnis with full sovereign rights. 

Jilm-^sp had no desire to see the country distracted by a 
civil war and vacated the throne in favour of Kobad. 

King Koba.d began the foundation of Madain as a capital city, 
and on the road from Ahw4z to Pars built the town of Arash 
where he established a hospital for invalids. In various places 
new irrigation canals were cut, which increased the country’s 
prosperity. 

Early in his reign arose the arch-heretic Ma/dak. He is said 
to have been a native either of Persepolis or of Nishapur in 
Khhrasiln. He was a master of (‘loquence, and claimed to be a 
prophet and preached the creed of communism. 

The Mazdakite movement was strongly influenced by Mani’s 
teachings and was in many respects a furbishing up of Manichaeism, 
combining political aspects with a religious basis. (I. I. S., 191.) 
Mazdak declared that property and marriage were mere inventions 
of men, contrary to the will of Clod, Who had designed the good 
things of the world for the common enjoyment of all and forbade 
the appropriation of particular women by individual men. To 
give his cult a touch or colour of asceticism he inculcated abstention 
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from animal food, other than milk, cheese or eggs, simplicity in 
apparel, abstemiousness and devotion. He appropriated the richest 
land and the most beautiful women to the use of his sectaries. 
It is, therefore, no mattcT for wonder that the number of his 
followers rapidly swelled. The young of all ranks, the lovers of 
pleasure, and the great preporticn of the kwer classes in Persia 
eagerly embraced the new doctrines; and Syria and (1 recce'> f’re nel 
behindhand in being attracted by the lure' el this cult of community 
of women. 

(Ine morning in preaching befe)re King K()b4d, Mazdak thus 
eleclaimed:—“P''ive' things lead me-ii a.stray from virtue, nana iy, 
jeialousy, anger, r< \ enge', want, and, wersi' than all, grc'cd. (miy 
by subduing these- live' demems the' path toweirds (jL>d can beceane 
visible. Due to these' five is the craving e)f man for property 
and women, fer the true Faith has disappeared. If thou dejst not 
wish te) damage^ the geiod religion, sufi'er not wealth and womeiu 
to intervene. It is these which create jealousy, temptatiem, and 
want, and are-covertlj inteimij^ed wifli wrath and re-eenge'. These 
de'inons madden ee-en the wise. The'refere', these' beasts of prey 
should be allowed no harbour in our bodies.’’ 

The editor of the variorum edition of 1854 of G. D. F. E. E. 
(Vol. IV, 4G1-2) offers the' following pe'rtinent observations regard¬ 
ing this heresiarch :—“ Mazdak was eitlier one' of those' visiouar)’ 
enthusiasts who believe that mankind can be' re^nderc'd at oneie 
virtuous and happy, or ein sirtful impostor, who, unde'r this pretence, 
concealed the most nefarieeus designs. The' latte'r ap])ears to have 
been most probably his character. He took for liis fuiidame'utal 
principle a truth which cannot be* controverted that the passions 
of man for wealth and women have bee'U the' sources of all the' 
hatred, discord, and wars, wJiich have' produce'd the misery of 
the world; and from this he deduced his false and pernicious 
conclusions, that no remedy was to be found for those cavils but 
in a community of goods and unrestricted sexual intercourse.” 
An Oriental writer attributes all the discords and woes that afflict 
humanity to three ^’s, namely zan (cj), weemen; zar (jj), gold or 

wealth; zamin land. 

61 
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By a clever trickwhich had all tlie semblance of a genuine 
miracle, Mazdak had attached King Kobad to his eaas(‘ and cn^d. 
But the king s son Khiisraii, who afterwards be('anie .so nmowned 
as King Khhsran Nanshirvan Adil, C'hosroes II, was no partisan 
of the heresiaroh, and when at the latter s reqiK'st Kobclid pressed 
him to adopt the Mazdaki religion, he asked time to prove the 
falsity of Mazdakism and the truth of the old Kaith, and added 
that if he failed to do so before six mouths were out. he would 
resign himself to the new faitiu He sejit out iuhdligenl men 
to different quarters and gathered an assemblage of wise and 
learned men. He held consultations with them and then came 
to the king’s court and announced to him that the time to detei*- 
mine which was the true' religion,Zoroastriauism or Mazdakism, had 
arrived, and if it appeared that the latter was true and th(^ foriutr' 
false, he was prepared to accept it and valiK' it more tha]i Ins life. 
But, added be, “ if on the other hand it hv ])rov(d that wha,t Mazdak 
had been preaching was false and misleading and lu* was not 
seeking the way of (lod, tluai, O Fving ! thou shall iviioluk'c his 
heres and denounce his mischievous propaganda and h ave lumaiidy 
his sectaries to be d(‘ait with by me.’ Thv prince offrrvd Zeniidier, 
Kharrad, Farrahin, Benduye, and Ikdi/ad as pledges of his work. 

On the inoruiTig of the next day, Nansliirvan presented 
himself at the court with his wise' men and n()i)h's. One of tli(‘si‘ 
sages began his interrogation o! the hevesiarc'h in the following 
wise:—“O seeluT after wisdom thou hast propagated a new 
creed and inakest womcai and riehes ('onimon jiroperty for all. 
Then tell us how a fatJier can know^ his own child and the (diild 
recognize its parent ? When all men are on one hwO and none 
is high or low, who will ean^ to servi‘ and how possibly can then* 
be mastery ? Who will labour for tii(*e and me ? How shall 

* The trick is described as follows in I. W^ I. of 6-8-83 Mazdak... . planned a stupen¬ 
dous hoax on the Persian King. With the help of .a confedorate, a tube was made to lead from 

a cavern below the fire-altar to the altar itself.On the appointed day the people gathered 

and conducted their hero to the sacred firo-allar itself.Mazdak, having addressed the king, 

told him that as a sign of his authority the Sacred Element itself would speak to him. 
Turning to the fire-altar vsith much dramatic gesture ho addressed the dames. Imagine 
the scene when words were heard to issue from the very heart of the glowing tongues of 

fire! Kob^d was convinced of Mazdak’s mission.He himself became a genuine disciple 

o£ Masdak." 
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the good iiicin be distinguished from the bad ? On a man’s death 
who will be tlie inheritor of his nioveabk^ and immoveable property, 
the king or the citizen, both being in your eyes equal ? Thy 
doctrine will devastate the country. Such c'vil must not come 
upon Iran. If all would be masters, who would be the servant; 
and if all wealtli hi) common, who would he the wealthy persons? 
No prophet has uttered such heresy bt lore. There is madness 
in thee; evil-doing thou reeognisest not as wrong and so le^idest 
all men to nell.” 

The heresiaroh was nonplussed and his hu‘A' fell. The people 
raised the cr\, ‘ Let \La/.dak ik vw remain near our king’s person : 
He violates (iod s relii^ien. May he never lu' in this majestic 
court’’’ 

Convinced e{ ihv lalsit\ ol Mazdak s creed, Ivobad left 
Naushirvan te decide tlu', late ol that lieretic and his adherents as 
he willed. Thc‘ jinnee liad Mazdak suspendeil head downwards 
on a lofty sc'.aFfoId and shot to death with aj’rows, and three 
thousand of his sectaries who were there were ordered to be buried 
alive in a trtai(;h. 

One (‘1 the terms of the treaty which Count Anatolius, on 
behalf ol Empeini Theodosius, had negotiated with Yezdegard in 
A.I). 442 r(;(|uired tne Uomans to pay annually to the Persians 
a certain aiuoiinb of money as a contribution towards the expenses 
of a fortified post, known as Juriopacii or Hiraparuch, which 
the two [lowers undertook to cstablisli and maintain in the pass 
ol Darband so :ls to hr a chec,k on the incursions of the barbarous 
hordes from the north(;r^ sti^ppes. The liomans had neglected 
to make these paymenls though c,ailed u|)on by the Persians 
horn time l<» lime. Kobo,d. finding himself m urgent need oi 
funds Id reward his Isphthahte allies, stmt ambassadors to Emperor 
Anastat.iiis to deiiiaud n L’cinittanceA Tlu' latter s refusal (wlii(4t 
Gfibbon (uiils his ‘unkind parsimonyof tiiis just demand gave 
cause to Kobrid to declare war. He marclied into Komaii 
Armenia, and captured MartyTopolis and Theodosiopolis, which was 
the chief stronghold of the liomans (A.D. 502-503)* Amida, 
which was a strongly fortified place on the right bank of the 
Tigris, was invested and taken after eighty days and with a loss 
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of 50,000 iiua. Tae towa was pillaged and the mass of the 
people were carried off as slaves, but a large number of them were 
afterwards liberated by the king s mercy. 

A numerous force, larger than the Romans had ever brought 
into the field in their battles with the Persians, was despatched 
by Aaastatius, under four commanders, to the aid of Amida, but 
before it arrived the place had fallen. 

Arcobindus, the commander of the first of the four divisions, 
with the object of carrying the war into the enemy s territory, 
crossed the boundary and attacked Arzaneiie. But the moment 
he learnt that Kobad was maixdiing upon him witli his army, he 
was seized with alarm and lied precipitately, abandoning his camp 
and stores to the enemy. 

Another division, which was led by Patricius and the 
Emperor’s nephew dlypatius, was surprised by the Persians and 
put to the sword. 

After the siege of Amida the war continued for three years. 
G-ibbon says, in his concise and caustic language, that the unhappy 
frontier tasted the full measure of its calamiiieo, the gold of 
Anastatius was offered too late, ih(‘ number ot his troops was 
defeated by the number of their gemerals, the country was stripped 
of its inhabitants, and both the living and the dead were 
abandoned to the wild beasts of the desert. 

bo far all the advantage was witli Persia. But it happened 
that at this juncture whem Kohid c.ould liave pushed his advantage 
so as to bring about a striking result, an Ephthalite invasion 
suddenly calkd him to defend his northern frontier in person and 
he was obliged to leave the conduct of the operations in Mesopotamia 
to his generals. 

With thc‘, king s absence courage returned to the Roman 
generals. Oc‘ler attacked Arzanene, destroyed several forts, carried 
fire and sword througli that province (A.iX 504) and proceeding 
Booth ward iuveskd Amida iiud rcduwxl the inhabitanta to great 
distress. 

When tiling,s vverc at this pass, there came an unexpected 

denouement. An Espebad (an ollicer of the rank of commander- 
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iu-chief), whose sister was married toj King KobSwi, arrived^ at 
the Roman camp as an ambassador from the king with authority 
to make a treaty of peace and declare the willingness of his 
sovereign to sell his conquests for a large sum. The Roman 
generals gave their willing consent and yielded to the Persians the 
exorbitant price of a thousand pounds’ weight of gold which was 
demanded in exchange for Amida and other conquered territory; 
and a seven years’ treaty of peace was concluded (A.D. 506). 

Gibbon says that the resistance of Edessa and the deficiency 
of spoil inclined the mind of KobM to peace. But his occupation 
in the war with the Ephthalitc hordes, who had again attacked 
Persia, which required all his attention seems the more probable 
cause of his desire to make peace with the Romans. 

The Ephthalite war occupied the Persian king for no less 
than 10 years (503 to 513). 

Anastatius availed himself of Kobad’s difficulties on his 
north-east frontier to put uj) a series of fortresses upon the Roman 
border in immediate vicinity of Persian territory. Theodosiopolis 
was restored and its fortifications were greatly strengthened, and 
an entirely new colony was founded at Dara or Baras, about 
fourteen miles from the stronghold of Nisibis and four days’ journey 
from the Tigris. 

Between the Euxine and thii Caspian, the; countries of Colchis, 
Iberia and Albania are intersected in every direction by the 
branches of Mount Caucasus. The principal gates or passes 
from north to south are the Caspian or Albanian Gates and 
the Iberian Gates. Gibbon mentions that the former name is 
properly applied to Barband, which occupiers a short declivity 
between the mountains and the sea. This dangerous entrance 
was fortified by the kings of Persia with a mole, double walls, and 
doors of iron. The latter Gates are formed by a narrow passage 
of six miles in Mount Caucasus, which opens from the northern 
side of Iberia or Georgia, into the plain which reaches to the 
Tanais and the Volga. A fortress which commanded that pass 
belonged to a prince of the Huns by right of conquest or inherit¬ 
ance. That prince offered it to Anastatius for a moderate price. 
But while Anastatius paused and timorously computed the cost 
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and the distance, tln.^ more vigilant Jvobad interposed and took 
forcible possession of the straits of the Caucasus. 

The new colony of l)ara, wliich constitiitid a standing menace 
to Persia,, was in manifest \ioIation of the treaty of [)eace made 
by Theodosius with Yezdegard 11. So wlien KobM was free 
from the Ephthalite war he made formal cmnplaint at Constan¬ 
tinople of the infraction (A.D. 517). Anastatius could not deny 
the charge and endeavoured to meet it by a mixture of bluster 
with professions of friendship, but when this method did not appear 
effectual, he, by the expenditures ol a large sum of money, 
“either (corrupted the ambassadors of KobA,d, or made thcan 
honestly doubt whether the sum paid would not satisly thcii 
master (Jt. S. O. M., 3()1.) 

Next year Sciw the death of Aiustalhis and ac‘X'.e,ssion of -I iistin , 
the Captain of the Guard, to the imperial fchroni'. 

Kaoses was Kobad’s (‘Idost son, but his mo'll bivomih' son 
was Cliosroes, the fourth son, and the kmg desigiu^-d him to be his 
successor on the throne, with a view to stnoigihen Chosrocs case 
in the event of the succession being dispiiUni, or, as Gibbon says, 
to render the youth more illustrious in tiu* eyes of tlu^ nnioiis, he 
made the strange [iroposal to dustm th-h he should adopt him. 
The emperor was inclined to ac^ee^pl tins singular proposal, but was 
persuaded to refuse it on the ground that as he had no natural 
son, a son by adoption might claim to l)e liis heir and therefore' to 
inherit from him the Itomaii empire. Imagination staggers at 
what might have' been tlu* {:ons(upit^,iK*('^, if the united sce]itre 
of the two gre^atest em})ires of the time' had bex'ii wielded l)y such 
a monarc'h as Cho^roes (Naushirvan tlx' Grevrt), foi Hx 

long period of iort\-(ogli1 years, (xwoipmd Uk; |y«,‘siaii throne* aftei' 
Kobad and left a n one as i.he giextesl soxiMeign of l,lx^ Sasaniari 
line and a well bt'lovad king. The Inst.orx of tlx* world would 
have been entirely different. Tiie Byzantine and Persian empires, 
which so exhausted both their stremgtii and resources in warring 
with each other, would, as a combined power, have most success¬ 
fully resisted and survived, and not been engulfed> as botli actually 
were, in the rushing tide of Islam's invasion. 

Kobad directed Gurgeues, king of Iberia, to relinquisii 
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the Christian and adopt the. Zoroastrian religioh. This drove the 
latter to rr^nounce his fealty to Ptu’sia a7id declare his aJlegiance 
to Justin, The emperor gave him a proniivse that he would never 
forsake his caus(\ But when the Persians advanced on Iberia, 
Justin instead of sending his own troops to .lis succour, contented 
himself witli semding to him a small h'vy (^f Crimean Tahirs, 
Finding resistance of no avail, Gurgenes tied to th(‘ diflicult amtr) 
of Lazicai, and Iberia oiu'.e more‘ bmanie a llasian in^ssession. The 
Persians penetrahni also into hazu' t(‘r*ii<or\ and sei/A‘d sonu' ot tlu* 
forts wiiioh guard(‘d tlu' ])ass(s b(‘tw<*en La/iea and Iberia. 

On his part Justin Sint Ins army to make a bold inroad i^to 
Persarmenia. Belisarius,the greah^st general of the age and 
“ one of thos(‘ liemic names whicli are taiuiliar to c^very age and to 
every nation, ’ commaiid(*d th(‘S(' troops along with Sittas. Narses 
and Aratius, who wer(‘ defending Persarmenia, debated the inva¬ 
ders and checked tlu'ir progri^ss, 

Lici‘larius, a Tiiraciau captain in the service of the emperor, 
pent‘trate.d into tlie territory about Nisibis, but growing alarmed 
beat a. hasty ivtn^at. Justin rei^alled and intrushd the operations 
in Mesopotamia to Belisarius. 

On the d(‘atb of Justin, bis nephew Justinian cami* to the 
throni‘ (ist August o*27). Karly in the next year, thi^ new 
laiiperorsent dir(‘ctionsto Belisarius to build a new fort at Mindon, 
a j)laoe on the Persian border, a little to tli(‘ left of Nisibis. Xerxt‘S, 
sou of Kobad, and b^iruz, tlie Mihran, assailed BiJisarius with an 
army inb'rior to his in numbers and gav(‘ liini a crushing dc'feat. 
Belisarius tied from the tii'id to Dara. The Persians demolished 
the attempted fortiticatioJis, and Miliraii advanced with forty 
thousand troops to invest Dara. (kiriously laiough Justinian, 
instead of recalling or dc^grading Belisarius for his ill successes, had 
on the (contrary honoured him with the dignilied title of Magister 
Militurn per Orient. 

The Mihran sent a message to Belisarius signifying th(‘ day 
and the hour on which he should keep in readiness a bath and 
breakfast for his refreshment after the toils of victory. With his 
wonted flippancy, Eawlinson attributes this message to “ the inso¬ 
lence of an Oriental But since we find Gibbon admitting that 
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the Eoman general though superior to the MihrS^n in the science 
of war was much inferior in the number and quality of his troops 
which amounted only to twentyfive thousand Eomans and 
strangers, relaxed in their discipline and humbled by their recent 
disasters, we can understand that the shrewd Persian general had 
sent his proud message as much with the confidence of an assured 
success as with the design of increasing the panic of the already 
dispirited defenders and making the accomplishment of victory 
more easy. The Mihr^in’s attaok, however, failed and he had to 
retire with disorder, leaving (iight thousand of the ‘ Immortals on 
the battlefield. Brig.-Genl. Sykes (S. H. P., 3rd ed., Vol. I, 145) 
points out that this bittlc is of considerable' intere'si as sliowing 
how the Eoman legions had d(^t(Tiorat('d and how the Persian 
forces had improved, and that but for tlie brilliant cavalry charges 
of the Massagetae, who formed a part of the Eoman arm}', Eonie, 
although fighting with every advantage of situation and in th(‘ 
manner which best suited the legionaries, would hav(' bt^in 
defeated. 

In Armenia also an army sent by Kobad under MeriiuToes 
for offensive purposes received la^vta’scs in two baltk'S wa'th the 
Eoman troops under Sittas and Dorothens. 

In the year 531 Kobad, following the advice of A1 Mnndhir, 
Shekh of the Saracenic Arabs, dc'spatched fifteen thuiisaiid sol¬ 
diers under a general named AzaretJies to invndt^ Syria on the 
side of th(^ desert in combination with the Shekh s troops. The 
watchful Belisarius hastened by foiCH'd marchers to the* defeaice^ 
of Syria with twenty thousand juen from Dara. On Easka* 
eve, 19th April 531, a battl(‘ took place' on the banks of the 
Euphrates, e^pposih^ Callinicus. Tlie* Persians gaine^d the victor}', 
but in the shades of the evening, wljen the' l^ersian army drew off, 
Bedisarius was able to transport his tre)ops across the' rivea*, ajid 
return to Mesopotamia. 

Ne3t satisfied with the barreai achievements of Azarethos, 
KobM despatched ane)ther army, under three generals, into 
Mesopotamia. 

Belisarius had been hastily summoned to the Byzantine court 
to take the supreme command, both by land and sea, in the last 
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contest between Rome and Carthage, and the principal command 
in Mesopotamia now remained with Sittas. The Persians attacked 
Sophene and invested Martyropolis. But news now arrived 
of the death of Kob4d and the accession of another king on 
the throne of Persia. The principal Persian general, Chan- 
aranges, on the representations of Sittas that peace would soon 
be proclaimed between th(^ two powers, stopped hostilitit's and 
retreated within Persian limits. 

On 12tli September 531* Kobad died of paralysis at tlif‘ 
advanced age of eighty years. He had dt'po^ited with his chi(d 
minister, the mohed Rainbur^an, his last testament, wherein he 
bequeathed the throne to Khhsrau ((Jhosroesj, saying that by this 
bequest h(^ had rendered a special service to his ministers and 
all his subjects. 

Rawlins('»n (K. 8. O. M., 377) criticises Kob^d’s preference 
for Khhsrau as ont^ solely on account of his beauty and because 
he was th(‘ son of his best-beloved wife, and which, however justified 
by tht^ event, rested on no worthy motivii. But it is clear from 
Firdausi’s account tliat the king’s preference for Khhsrau ovei' 
his brothers was due to the good qualities which he^ liad noticed 
in him and especially the wisdom and courage which he had 
displayed in (exposing Mazdak and the* promptitude with which he 
had dealt with that heretic’s dangerous followers. 

Kobad’s long life was crowded with momentous events. He 
was active, resourceful, and possessed of military capacity. He 
founded more cities than any other monarch. We cannot accept 
the judgment of Rawlinson that he suffered considerations of policy 
to smotlier his religious convictions. By his persuasive eloquence 
and the perpetration of a well-planned fraud, Mazdak had succeeded 
in converting him to his communistic creed, but as soon as 
he was convinced of the falsity of the Mazdakean doctrines, ho 
had the good sense to return to the pure faith of Zoroaster. 

His unjust and cruel treatment of Sufrai was certainly a 
most reprehensible act of ingratitude and tyranny. 

He was a contemporary of the Indian King Yashodharma 
(490-550) of MalwA*. The Huns had warred against this Indian 


* This date ii according to Mordtmann’e ** Chronology of the Saeaniane ”, 
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potentate, and Kob^d, who was the son-in-law of the Hunnio 
king, had fought in this war on the side of the Huns, and, accord¬ 
ing to the Sanskrit writers, lost in this war some of his 
eastern provinces, especially Sind. Sir J. J. Modi (M. As. P,, Pt. II, 
349) advances good arguments to prove that this Indian poten¬ 
tate was known as VikramA,ditya and it was he who brolve the 
power of the Huns in India. 

Sykes (S. H. P., 3rd ed., Vol. I, 447-8) speaks of some ten 
missions having passed b(‘tw(‘en Persia and the Northern China 
dynasty (Toba Wei) botwetn the years 455 and 513 A.D., and 
makes mention also of special embassies sent from Persia to China 
by Kobad and KhCisrau (Naushir^'arl). 

XXII. Khusrau Naushirvan (Chosroes I). 


Prince Kaus (Kaoses), the eld(‘st son of Kobad, assumed 



the insignia of royalty by 
right of birth. Tlu‘ nobl(‘s 
were disposed to support him, 
but when tlu‘ minister Hrnn- 
()urzin produced th(^ late 
king's will, tiuTe was g(n(‘- 
ral ac(juies(*enct‘ in favour of 
Khusrau and lu‘ was instai- 
It'd (A.D. 531). 

A party of noblemen plot¬ 
ted to bring prince KobM, 
son of thf‘ latf^ king s second 
son Zames, to the throne. 
Zanjes himself being blind 
of one ey(' was ineligible for 
kingship, but it was intended 


to make liirn regent during 


KhGwruai Nauahirvnn. 


Ills son’s minority. 


The plot was discovered in time, and, according to Procopius, 
Khusrau condemni'd to death iiJJ the sons of king Fvohad, together 
with all their male offspring. Kobad, the son of Karnes, aJone 
escaped. 
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liilusrau s first important act was to summon wise men from 
different parts of the empire into his presence, and, in consultation 
with them, to inaugurate important administrative reforms. Before 
his rule the empire had been divided into a multitude of provinces, 
each governed almost independently by a satrap, who held 
his ofHce directly under the crown. It was difficult for the King 
of Kings to exercise efficient superintendence over .ill domains, 
especially those which were remote from the c^ourt. Kliflsrau 
formed four great divisions or governments, to each oi which he 
assigned a controlling officer or viceroy in whom lu' liad confidence. 
The duty of this officer was to gnid(‘, <'ontrol and watch the 
conduct of the satraps wdthin his division. Tht‘ satraps reported 
to the \iceroys, who in tlicir turn submitted general reports to 
the king. 

The first or eastern government comprised Khurasan, Sistan 
and Kerman. Gibbon adds to these Cabul and Zabulistan, but, as 
Kawlinson (K. S. 0. j\l., 4t27) points out, witliout much reason. 
The second or northern government comprised Armenia, Azarbaij^n, 
Gilan, Khoum, and Ispha.han. The third or southern government 
comprised K^rs, AhwAz, and the marches of Kffiizar.’^ The fourth 
or western government comprised Ir^q, or Babylonia, Assyria and 
Mesopotamia. 

The secret or public agents of the crown were in all quarters 
and kept the king cognisant of the world’s affairs and informed 
him of the complaints and grievanc'es of the subjects and the 
misdoings of his officers. In special circumstances special commis¬ 
sions of inquiry were appointed. The king made frequent journeys 
through his kingdom and personally investigated into the condition 
of the subjects. His justice was swift and certain. As an in¬ 
stance, Mirkhond mentions that on one occasion he ordered no 
fewer than ninety officials who had b(‘en convicted of tyranny and 
extortion to be executed. In consequence of his justice and other 
good measures, waste lands everywhere were restewd to fertility. 
Even in the deserts the young and the old could sleep wdth full 
sense of security. As it were, the sheep and the wolf could 
peacefully drink at the same spring. 

• Warner consider* Firdauii’s incluiion of the marches of Khazar In the toutheru 
diviiion, a mistake, since the Khazars lived beyond the Caucasus. 
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A missive in the Pahlavi language sent by the king to all his 
officers in authority conveyed to them among other instructions his 
clearest injunctions that in all matters the people s welfare should 
be their first consideration. “ Never be it,” he wrote, “ that upon 
our subjects from the farmers to tht^ Fire-priests, upon men on the 
dry ground or in ships on the S(‘a, upon merchants engaged in 
land or maritime commerce, tlie sun shall shine from the arch of 
liea\xm save in justice and in love. Justice^ is my treasure, and 
farjiiers are ]jiy troops. The conimand(^r who sells liis inen’s lives 
for gold shall get no entry to my court. But he who is just and 
(dememt and follows Law and th(‘ Way shall be exalted.” He told 
his p('-opl(^ to hav(' no terror of liis tlirom^ and crown, his court was 
open to all, and any person who had a complaint was at liberty t() 
approach him at anj' tim(‘, day or night, (nen if he be then at his 
meab' or enjoying sleep or engaged in sport or chase, or ('loseted 
with his councillors. Thus he worthil}' earned thc^ appellations of 
Amhltervdn (Nausliirvdn)* meaning Of the Blessed or Immortal 
Soul”, and Dadgar and Adil, nu;aning “Tlu' Just”, by which the 
people knew him. Rawlinson (li. S. 0. M., 455-6) intentions that 
instances are on record of his clemtaicy to offendters, and others 
which show that, when his own interests were at stakis ht^ steadily 
refused to make uste of his unli miked })()wers for the o]j])ression of 
individuals. 

It is mentioned in th(‘ Dinkard that Naushirvan issued a 
proclamation calling upon suteii persons as were well qualified for 
the purpose to come forward and deliver sermons to the people 
with a view to the dissemination of a better knowkedgie of the 
Maiidayasnan religion and its advantages, and that he adequately 
rewarded these preachers. 

Benjamin (B. B., 231) mentions that Naushirvan early stated 
it as a maxim of his government that it was with the deeds and 
not the- thoughts of men that he concerned himself, which shows a 
very extraordinary character of mind when we consider what 
crimes have in all ages been committed in every European country 
in the name of religion under forms of law. In ancient Iran the 

• It aeema that it was for hia sarvico* in putting down Mazdakiim that he got the 
honorific title of Anuahervan at the handg of hie Iranian co-religionieti. (J. K. 0. I., No. 
20, p. 319) 
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king was to all intents and purposes the fountain of Law and 
Justice, and he could make and unmake his own laws as he 
deemed best. 

The survey of the empire which was commenced by Kobad 
was completed by Naushirv^n. He changed the systiTii of taking 
a proportion of all produce which varied from a tenth to one-half,* 
according to the fertility of the land, and substituted a fixed tax, 
part to l)e paid in cash and part in kind. Thi' peasants and 
farmers who were in want of seed and cattk‘ for agriculture could 
get them from the royal shares, and so no culturable land remain¬ 
ed untilled, llnarable and fallow lands werc‘. exempt. 

AV fruit trees ^-.e an ted and an impost of six dirhams 

(about three shillings, four pence) per tree was fixed for date- 
palms and fruit-hearing vines, and that of one dirham for ten 
trees was fixed for olive, grape and other trees which bear fruit in 
autumn.t 

Well-to-do persons who were of the non-agricultural class or 
who would not tak(‘ the trouble to till the soil were subjected to a 
poll-tax, called the (le/jt, which varit'd from 4 to 10 dirhams 
according to their means. dews and Christians also paid a 
poll-tax. 

Th(‘ taxes were payable in three instalments and in their 
C/ollection no oppression of any kind was used. The inoheda or 
priests were authorised to exercise supervision over the tax- 
gatherers and to see that no undue t‘xacdions were made. 

The land tax was called kliaragh and the poll-tax gasitL 
Later on the Arabs used the sami‘ Persian terms and pro¬ 
nounced them as kliaraj and jezia. Makis between 20 
and 50 were subject to the poll-tax. The exceptions comprised 
the nobles at (xairt, official dignitaries, ecclesiastics, the military 
men in Gfovernment employ, domestic servants and invalids. 
There was also a voluntary impost, (called Ayiru It represented 

* According to Firdausi, the former kingis took from ‘25 to 33 per cent as their share of 
the produce excej)t Kobad, who took ten per cent only and wanted to make a still further 
reduction, but died i)efore he could introduce the change. 

t This is according to Firdausi. Masoudi, quoted by Ra\\linson, gives the following 
rates of tree-tax : Four palms of Fars, six common palms, and six olives, one dirham *, and 
each vine ,eight dirhams. 
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gifts and free tributes to the king. These were generally offered 
ou the Naoroz and Mehergto festivals. (B. I. L., April 1928,18.) 

The land system of Khilsrau lasted down to the fall of the 
Sas^nian empire, and even the Arab conquerors kept it unaltered. 
E. Thomas (T. N. 8. P., 3) says, on the authority of the Tarikh 
Gazide, that the description of the revenue system of the 
Sils^nians was done into Arabic from its original Palilavi in the 
reign of Caliph Abdhlmalik (A.D. 684-705). In India the 
Moghul Emperor Akbar based his land reforms on the settlement 
of Khhsrau Naushirv^in. 

In a lecture on Persian Culture ddivered by the Kt. Hon. 8yed 
Ameer Ali, P.C., before the Persia Society, London, on 20th June 
1913, the learned lecturer emphasized the point tliat the glory of the 
Sasanians, their culture and their civilization, must b(‘ gathered, 
not sc much from th(' records of th(‘ir concjuests or of the 
magnificent display of their courts di'scalbid by alien \Miters, as 
from the institutions they left behind. Their admiralile system 
of land assessment and of state economy si'i’ved as th(‘ foundaticm 
of that wonderful structure of admiuistrali\(' organisation which 
the Abbaside Caliphs built up, and whicii, transj)lantcd into 
Moorish Spain, has come down to modern Europe, and pia’liaps 
unconsciously served as the model to most of tiuj adMinced states 
of our time. 

The water system was carefully attended to. Hoads and 
bridges were maintained in excdlent (condition, and post-houses 
and garrisons secured the comfort and safety of tnivellers. 

Khhsrau also instituted a reform of the administration of 
the army. Under the previously existing system there was lavish 
waste of expenditures. He created th(' post of a single paymaster- 
general, whose function was to careful]}^ inspect and review each 
body of troops before he aJlowed it to draw its pay', and to see 
that each man appeared before him fully equipped and showed 
his proficiency in the use of arms and each cavalry man brought 
also his horse and exhibited his mastery over it, before each 
man’s pay was disbursed. 

Upto his time the whole military authority was apparently 
C ojKJentrated in the hands of a single Commander-in-Chief, that 
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office being hereditary in one of the seven most noble families 
of Persia. Khilsrau abolished this office and created the offices 
of four Commanders-in-Chief, having each under his command 
the troops of one-fourth of the realm. (J. K. 0. I., No. 7, 23.) 

The strength of the armies of the S^sanian period lay chiefly 
in cavalry, which consisted of warriors belonging to the gentry. 
The Arabs supplied the light cavalry. The infantry, which was 
composed of peasants subject to military service, consisted of 
archers, swordsmen and spearmen. The nriny was completed, 
besides, by nnuK'rous auxiliary iroops consisting of the different 
peoplcjs living on the bonler-landN of the tiasiinian realm. A 
distinguishing feature o^ the army were the elephants, that wert^ 
brought forward at di^cisi'^a^ moments. 

The full armour of a Sitsclnian mounted warrior consisted 
of the helmet, the “ mighfar,” the coat-of-mail, the cuirass, the 
armlets, the gaiters, the sword, the spear, the buckler, the mace 
attached to the girdle, the pole-axe or a club, the quiver with 
two stringed bows and thirty arrows, and two twisted bowstrings 
attached from behind the “ mighfar’. (Ib., 38.) 

In the art of siegi^ the Persians of the Sasanian period had 
made considerable progress. Among the military implements 
were tht^ scorpion, ballistas, mobile towers, shooting by “fivers” 
arru\vs at a time, and throwing of na,phtha imd 
“ fires”. Among the means of the defensive were ditches and 
iron traps. Long and thick shields of goat’s wool, which were 
called “ kilikia”, served to conceal the sapping works. (Ib., 
501.) 

When near the placa*, of battle there was a source of water, 
the same was besprinkled with holy water. With the first arrow 
a holy twig was ^shot off. The battle was opened by an appeal 
to the enemy to submit to the “ King of Kings ” and to embrace 
the faith of Zoroaster. (Ib., 24.) 

Education was encouraged. Science and learning were patro¬ 
nised. Orphans and poor children were maintained and educated 
at the expense of the state. Khilsrau himself was a student 
of the works of Aristotle and Plato, which he got translated into 
Persian. The works of other writers of Greece and of India 
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were also translated. Seventy archimages and sages, all men 
of knowledge and eloquence, were continually lodged and entertained 
at his court, and he used, when not engaged with justice, largess, 
festivity, or war, to question them and increase his store of 
knowledge. Among these was the celebrated Buzarzerneher who 
became exalted over all those philosophers, and who was often 
called by the Eomans the Seneca of the East. This prodigy of 
wisdom was brought to the royal court from a college at Merv, 
by one Ajadsarav, to interpret a vision which Khusrau had seen. 
(P. S. G. A., 1.) No one was so learned in astrology and physic, 
and he could speak with ease of government, conduct, and ))olicies. 
Firdausi relates seven banquets of the king to th(‘ archiniag(‘s, 
where Buzarzerneher distinguishes himself by his philosophical 
disquisitions, and replies to subtle interrogatories, which the king 
follows with keen delight. The king was wont to gi^ (‘ largi'sses 
to these sages in this way: the treasurer ga\'e four purst's as 
largess when Khusrau exclaimed zeli (‘ good or ' wt^ll done ’), and 
forty purses when to zeli ho added zehdzGh (‘ very good ). Each 
purse contained ten thousand drachms, a drachm being equal 
to 88 centimes. 

In A.D. 5'20 Justinian closed the School of Ath(‘ns. Driven 
from their country by his persecution the sevtm Nf‘o>Platonist 
philosophers and friends, the last of th(‘ long lists of Gri'cian 
philosophers, Daraascius, Simplicius, Eulalius, Priscianus, Her- 
ineias, Diogenes and Isidorus, resorted to Khusrau s court, where 
they received a welcome and (‘njoyed his hospitality for over 
twenty years. It redounds to the honour of this great Parsi 
king that in his first treaty with Koine he insisted upon including 
a special clause securing to these sages exemption, when they 
returned to their own country, from the penal laws which the 
Eornan emperor had enacted against his pagan subjects. He got 
the books of these Neo-Platonists translated into Pahlavi. From 
the Pahlavi they were translated into Arabic after the Arab 
conquest The Neo-Platonic idt^as which are found in the 
writings of the Persians Sufis are traceable to the influence of 
these Greek sages on the nnelligentsia of the Persian court. 
(M. O. GR, 334;D. E. P., 50.) 
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Among other Greeks who gained the king’s special favour 
were the sophist Uranius, who instructed him in the learning of 
Greece, and Stephen of Edessa, who was his favourite physician. 

At Jundi-i-Shrlpdr, a place which is identified with the 
iiaiiiJet of Sh^biLd in Khdzistto, a school of physic was opened, 
which de^ eloped into a university where the study of philosophy, 
rhetoric and poetry wa.s also pursued. Instruction in Greek 
science was imparted Jiere by Greek and Syrian teachers. The 
medical teaiching was in the main Greek, but we are informed by 
E. G. Browne, the author of " Arabian JMc^dicine,” that there was 
undoubtedly an imderlyiu , Bersian dement, ('.specially in Phar¬ 
macology. Tliis school ilourishcd even after the Arab conquest, 
and thc' academy of Bait-ul-Hikma.t wiiicli was hmnded by Caliph 
Mainun in Baghdad and bocamt' a celebrated university of 
Moslem learning was a mplica of it. 

King Kbusrau sent to India,, at liis own re(jiiest, the 
eloquent physician Barzoi who was a famous chief and the 
wtiart'T of a crown, to 11 nd tlu^ herb th:i,t rc^stori'd th(i dead to life. 
Barzui c.imc to learn from Indisin sages that the highly prized 
Sanskrit work haiichtantra or Ilitopadcisha (the Kables of Bidpai) 
was this hc'rb in mystic parlance, and kepi by king Dabeshlim as 
a treasure. ll(i brought a transcript (.)f it to Pc'.rsia and by 
JGiusrau's ('onimtuid it was translated in Pahlavi. It has since 
be(;n translated into many languages and is said to l)e'. surpassed 
in tins particular 1)}^ the Holy Bible alone. It is now known in 
Persia, by the^ naines of Anwar-i-Sohedi (“ The' Lights of Canopus ”) 
and Kitfib-e-Kalila va Darnna (“ The book of Ka.lila a,nd Damna”). 

It is curious that in tLu‘ famous Ba,bylonian epic of Gilgarnish 
that hero goe^s in soarho of the Herb of Lite. A writer in the 
Times of India of 16tli June 1933 observes that this suggests a 
common origin with the Indian Soma, elixir myth. 

Khiisrau is said to have ordered the collection and arrange¬ 
ment of the annals of the Persian monarchy and their compila¬ 
tion into a Book of Kings. 

Kawlinson (K. S. 0. M., 457) mentions that the Persians 
and even many Greeks, in his own day, exalted Khhsrau above 
measure, as capable of apprehending * the most subtle arguments 
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and the deepest problems of philosophy, and yet, relying on the 
estimate of Agathias, he indulges in th(3 remark that theie is 
no reason to believe that he rose very high above the ordinary 
Oriental level. Gibbon also makes the uncharitable' r(*mark that 
his studies were ostentatious and superlicial. 

With a view to increase the population, the king ri'cjuired 
marriageable females to provide themselves with hiisbajids, and 
in the case of their n('glecting this duty, the gov(Tument found 
suitable husbands for thc'm from their own (‘lass. Tlu' ()l)j('et of 
increasing the population was furtlu'r scTved by si'ttling within 
Persian territories the capth’es taken In thc' king m th(‘ ('ours(' 
of his wars. In this way largt' numl)(‘rs of Syrian Christians 
carried off from the neighbourhood ol Pdc'ssa were' selilrd in 
various parts of Persia, and a, Grt'ch (‘(‘lonv, Iniowii as Rumia, 
was establislmd iK^ar (-tesi])hon aiu^r tJie c-a])iur(‘ of Anliodi in 
A.D. 540, as wall be inirratt'd hirealter. 

Benjamin's judgment of king Khusraii is lie W’as oik- 

of those rare minds whicdi scah all knowirdgi' hr lla ir |)ort](»n and 
find ('xpansion in aimost ('very foiaii ol t'X[)erieue(‘ and aeti^ ii\'. 

(B. P., 280.) 

The Rojiians as well as tlu' Pi'rsiaiis war(‘ waairy of w’ar, and 
Emperor Justinian w^as ajixious to haae hostilities (^‘(‘ast d in iht' 
East so as to his hands ina* lor iJie pnaseeution of liis d(‘signs 
in the West. In A.D. 582, th(‘ year after king Khusrau’s 
accessmu, Justinian made a tnua' wa'th tlu' Great King and in the 
ensuing year ('oncluded a treat), kjjowm as “‘the endh'ss peace”, 
whereof the following were the h'nns 

(1) The two sovero.i^nis should coiisid<a- thcmselv("s bi’olliers, in 
aecordance with tlie ancient (‘ustom, and should supply 
each oth(‘r with nitm Ol’moiK'y as in^ed might arise. 

(2) All places captunnl by eithcj- side during war just (mded 
should be restored to those from whom they had been taken, 
the Pomaiis to give back to th<’ Persians, among other towns, 
Boloii and Pliarangion, and the P(^rsians to r(‘storo to the 
Eomans the fortresses in Laziea. 

(3) The Eomau commander in Mesoi30tamia should make Constant 
tina his head-quarters instead of Dara. 
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(4) Rome should ^ive the Persians the sum o( eleven thousand 
pounds of ^old (about half a million sterling?) as her contribu¬ 
tion towards the maintenanec of (Ik* (Caucasian d('feuces, the 
actual defence bein^ undertaken by Persia. 

(6) The Iberian refugees might reside at Constantinople or r<'turn 
to thcir.hom(‘.s 

(d) A certain Dagaris might be exchanged for anoilc'r ])ersoii of 
equal rank 

Hclitith bin Jabala, tlu^ GhcWaniaii, :i protogd oi Justinifin, 
attacked Al-Mondliar (Manzar), an Ai’ab clii('f, who w'as ii \ nssal of 
the P(‘rsian king, sla.ughttq’('d a ('oiisidcrabk' i non her of his people 
and carried awa^' tuncli bov)i\. AI-Mondhar came to Jvhdsraii and 
addressed him thus:—‘’If thou art the Sliah of Iran and the 
guardian and support of tiic' brav(‘, why should the .1 tomans lord 
it so and invade th(' l)es(‘rt of tla^ Cavaliers ? If the Shah bt' tht' 
Ccusar's sovereign lord, the haiiglity monarch should liavc; his head 
struck off. If th(^ august Shah Avill givi‘ permission no ]nor(‘ will 
he behold iis coming to liim with complaints. In tlu' tight the 
(Javalica’s of th(‘ l)es(‘rt slwdl come out the superior of the 
Rumans. ’ 

Ivhusrau received wdghty representations also from Witiges, 
the Ostrogoth king of Italy, llassacH^s, aji Aijuemau chieftain, ajid 
cc^rtain others urging liim to declare', war against Justinian, wlio 
was aiming at universal dominion and had already violatc'd the 
spirit of “ the endless pc'ac'e”. 

Giving careful consideration to these riiprc'.se'ntations, Khiisrail 
declared war and invaded Syria. Gibbon’s pronouncement (G. lb 
F. K. E., ch. XLII) that v ha-tever might be his provocations, the 
king abused the coufidencr' of treaties amd that the just reproaches 
of dissimulation and falseh(X)d c.ould not only h(' coiu'caled by the 
lustre of his victories is disingenuous and unwarranted. We find 
from what this historian has (consigned to the nnimportanct^ of 
a footnote that Procopius, the Greek secretary of Belisarius, in his 
public history, feels, ai]d makt^s us feel, that Justinian was the true 
author of th(‘ wTir. Firdausi tells us that Naushirvan never 
indiscriminately entered upon a war. When he noticed hostile 
intentions on the part of a monarch, it was his wont, out of 
consideration and forbearance, to send an ambassador to the 
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adversary to offer him a chance of desisting from his evil designs. 
If the other party sought conciliation, Nanshirv^n was ne^^er 
vindictive, but if hv persisted in his animosity, then the Great 
King wo lid take up the challenge and Avage \\ar with vigour. 
Firdausi fm'the]' tells us that before taking up this war with the 
Eomans, iNaushirvan had sent an anibassarlor asking Justinian to 
desist from unfriendly acts and lespect th(^ treaty, and declared 
war only when he received in answer an arrogant lettei' from the 
emperor. When setting his seal u[)oii this letha* Justinian 
exclaimed: ‘‘ Chi’ist and the cross are with me. ’ It is 
interesting to noh.^ in this connection lliat the thii'd section, 
called the ArL^eshtm'istana, of the lost Nask Fubasrujid, in whicli 
were given details of tlie ti’aining, e(pii])jncait and duties of soldicas, 
the choice of commanders, ari'angenuaits for the sup[)l_\ of provi' 
sions for the armies, the (-onduct of trc)ops during a laltk', and 
many other military matters, enjoined that ix'k>r(‘ a batlh* the 
(•ommander of the army should dis[)ute with th' non-Iranian 
enemy even through messengiTs a.nd omplo\ argumc^nt foi’ ('aJIing 
him to submit to the king ot kings and to tlu^ ileligion (»f God; 
in other words, he was to light only if the (‘iK'iny (knlined to submit 
when called upon to do so. W(i have s((m bcdoi'e that this was 
also the actual practice of tha,t gri'al warrioi-king Ardisliir 
(Arta.xerxes I), th(' founder of the Sasanian dyiuistw 

Khusrau follow(‘d up his declaration of ^va^ Iw’ crossing IJic 
Euphrates in the lowi;r portion of its ('ourse and pu)(‘ci'ded up its 
western hank. Surou (the Shurah of Firdausi), not Dura as men¬ 
tioned by Gibbon (G. 1). F. K. E., cli. Xhllj, which venturih to 
resist the progi’ess of the Great King, was forcibly entered and, to 
set an example to other cities, a large niiinber of its inhabitants 
were put to the sword, twiJve thousand werc‘. made captives, and 
the town was subjected to liic. Was it his “ unfeeling a\ aric'c' ”, 
as Gibbon puts it, or was it “in a tit of remorse ” as Eawlinson 
puts it, 01' was it really due to liis Jiiaguanimit}', as W(‘ are 
disposed to believe, that the Great King set these twelve thousand 
captives free, on the neighbouring bishop of Sergiopolis pledging 
his faith for the payment of such a modest sum as a couple of 
hundred pounds for their l ansoiu ? 

Hieropolis (the Arft.yish-pEuin of the bhah-nameh) was fairly 
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woll garrisoned and its defences were strong. But i(iS inJiabitants 
surrendered and paid a ransom of two tiioiisand pounds of silver. 
Berluei (Aleppo) was reached in four d;iys. ]\husran demanded 
a ransom ol twic-e th(' amount taken from Hitaopolis, but at the 
bishops (ntreati(‘S accepted haff the aniount. 

A few days’ further niarcJi brought, him to tlu‘ (nitskirts of 
Antioch. About thna* centuries after ilie ('apl-ur'* of this rich 
and magnificent metropolis of liome in tho Bast lo' Slnipur, the 
se(*ond »Sasruiid(' king, it was Ix'sic'gcd hy anolJi('r king id tht‘. line, 
Kh lisraii Naiushirvar. 

Justinian Jiari sent iiis ^l(‘pJle^\ (lernianin lor iJu' d('f(''"c;c 
ol Antioch, but I hat priuia, e\'id('ntl> from a whoKsonie dread of 
t!i(' Pia’siaiis, ahinJonod the city aaid wiihdri'W into thlicia. Bu/es, 
to whom had Ixaui enirusted tlu* prol.eetioii of the Ba^st, also 
disajipinn-d. TJk' town was a.lmost v ithont a garrison, and it fell 
to tlu‘ Antio(‘lienes in diJend it and iJuar lua^s a.s they best 
('ould. They win' olha’ed (sasN ca.[h’tulation tei'ms, hut a^s tlu'y 
snddt'idy riaaned a, raantoreciiK'ni of six thousand tiained soldiers 
under Theoctistus and Afolad/c's, who commanded in tiu' BiJianon, 
tlie\ rejccied IIk' olTia'. Ivliusrau stoma d and hiok tlu‘ pbue. 
1di(', Uomai’ soldiois it'd, hut th(' youth of Antioch (‘arried on tlu' 
struggle until evei'y omi of thmji was slain (A.D. ojO). 

Fii'da.usi says that th(‘ king was so charmed with tho niagni- 
liccnca^ ol tl".e city and its nic(‘ parks, [)lea,sances, and springs of 
watei* tliat lu' raptui’ously exclaimed : Can this be Antakia 
(AnliiKdi) or young spring!^ Whoi'ver has not seen Blysiinn, 
wliose soil is musk aaid th(‘ lirieks gold, whose trees ari' like 
yfikut and the waters I'OsO'Water, and wliere the earth is the sky 
and the. sky the sun, should look on this land. Alay this land 
of hum remain ever jirospca'ous!" Would we be wrong to 
('onclude tliat ilu^ king could not have*, been so barbarous as to 
C()nsigu to the dames, as Broeo])ius alleges and following him 
(libbon and ihiAvliuson assert, a cit} which he so much admired ? 
In any e.ase wi' k'arn from Procopius that Bhusrau spared the 
cathedral of Antioch, the churcli of St. Julian, and the quarter 
of the city where the ambassadors whom Justinian had sent to 
him resided. Tho rich works of art, the marbles, bronzes, tablets 
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and pictures, which beautified “theQueeu of th(^ Koiuaii East , wtTo 
removed by the couqueror to his capital j\Iadayaii* (Gtesiphou). 

The king ordered another city to be built, in the iKughbour 
hood of Ctesiphon, on the model of Antioch, Jind named it ViWrvr 
JChusrau, z.c.. The Ornament of OhoHro(^s. It was also known by 
the name of EArnia (“ The Koman"). scd liis Syrian captiv(‘s 
at large and gavi^ them this new town to dwell in with the free 
use of the gardens, parks, })lea.sanot's, springs and fountains with 
which it was l)eautified. A staU'ly hippodrome and publi(' baths 
were) also (‘constructed for their use, and luusic'ians and chario¬ 
teers revived the pleasures of a Greek (capital. Tlu' munifi¬ 
cence of the Great fving providtd t)i(‘ fortunah' sGtlers with fr(‘(' 
goods and grain, and they further (‘Ujoytd tin' singular privilcgt 
of hestoAving freedom on the slaves whom tlic'y acknowh'dged as 
then’ kinsmen. Kuniia was exianpt from tln' authority of l\'rsian 
satraps and ])lac(d under a Ohristian chief dir(‘('t|\ under tlu' 
(;rown. The hisioi) of tiu' world uja\ iu' srarched m \ain for a 
parallel to this singularly mniiificeni trc'at intuit of his wai-caiptives 
hy this Parsi poitniah* fourbren centuries ago. 

Ambassadors from Justinian waikd on Khnsran at AntiocJi 
iind pressed him to agree lo a pi'ace. Tht* terms wJerJj th(‘ 
king dictated wtu'e tliat Rome should jray liiin an indemnity of 
five thousand pounds of gold and contract to make a furtlKU' 
paynnent of five hundred pounds of gold annually as a (‘contri¬ 
bution towards the exp(ms(‘ of maintaining tlH‘ Caspian Gates. 
The ambassadors a('-ce])t(‘d th(*se terms snbjeet to ratification 
by the (‘mp(Tor and fiirnislaxl hostag(is. 

Aftei’ visiting S(deucia, the port of Antioch, Khusrau made 
his ablutions in the blu(‘ Avateis of the Mediterranean and 
turning to the sun offered solemn thanksgiving to Ahura Ma;^da. 

He theiuje proceeded to ApanK*a, a wealthy Roman city, the 
inhabitants whereof immediately submitted and on demand gave 
as ransom the valuables of the sacred treasury, including a 

“ Mdddj/a)!, phirnl of Madtnch, tc., ji city \» the city \^a8 situated on both sides 
of therivei, it was known hy the plural loriii, meaning the city made up of two cities 
on both sides of the river. According to the Pahlavi treatise Shatroiha-i-Air&n, it was 
called Ctesiphon, because it was founded by one Tus of bifkan. Thus the name appears 
to be an abbreviated form of Tus-i-Sifk&n. (M. A. P., Pt. Ill, 48.) 
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fragment of the true cross which was enshrined in a case decorated 
with gold and jewels of immense value. In response to the 
prayers of the bishop and the inhabitants, the king restored to 
them the piece of the (‘.ross. The* Apamenns venerated this 
fragment as a most holy relic and considercsd it the most valuable 
of their possessions. If the Great Iving had recall\ been the 
covetous man that Gibbon vainly strives to makt' him out, h(^ 
could have exacted a very large paymeol for it from the wealthy 
Apamoans. This emirmiit historian, who would not niis^ this 
opportunity to belittle the (uuKjueror and revile his Faith, says 
((I. 1). F. R. F., ell. XFli) in his (aistomary satirical way tha 
the lung, educated m the religion of the i\lagi, exercased without 
lemoi’Ki the liKTativi' trade of sacrilege^, and after strip])ing of its 
gold and gemis a pace of the true (anss restored the naked relic to 
tlie devotion of the Christians of Apaniea. 

From Apainea the king rc‘turned to Antioch, where he wit¬ 
nessed th(* games of the amphitheatr(‘ Gibbon mentions that the 
Syrians were ]3leased by th(^ c'ourteous and evem c'ager atteution 
with whi(di the king assisted a,t the games, and that as he had 
heard that ttu' l)lu(‘ faction was espoused l)y the emperor, his 
peremptory command secured th(‘ victoi’y G the greiai charioteer ; 
and ht‘ add^ that from th(‘. discipline of his camp the [leople 
deriv(‘d more solid (■()iisolation. These simple facts which Gibbon 
and also Uawlinson have ingenuously related conlirm om belief 
that tlie ‘barbarian’ king jiiust have s])ared most of tlie cj’ty 
and not delivered it wliolly to the flames as alleged. 

The Great King now set out to return to Persia, visiting 
on the way the important city of Chalcis, in northern Syria, 
which h(‘ suffered to bt^ I’edeiuned by a ransom of two hundred 
pounds of gold. Edessa, Constantina, and Dara also paid ransoms. 

Lazica or L^zistan (thcj ancient Colchis'^ and thf^ modern 
Mingrelia. and Iineritia), on the Plack Sea, was a dependency of 
Rome. Its people had genuin(‘, grievances agaijist the Romans in 
consecjuence of their avarice and exactions and encroachment 
upon their rights. The Romans had seized Petra, upon th(‘, 

* Famous as the place vvliore Jason and his Ar^^onautH went to obtain the O olden 
Fleece which was guarded by a sleepless dragon 
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coast, and fortified it. Its Itoinan coinmandaiit reduced tlio 
native king, Gubazes, to a pageant of royalty and oppusstd the 
Lazi by cremating for himself a monopoly of salt, coin, and oth(T 
necessaries which he requirefi them to pnrcliasc' from none, but 
himself. Though they were Christians likc‘ Hie 1 tomans they 
preferred to put tli('niRt‘lv(‘s nnd('r th(‘ proh'ction oi the Zoroastnan 
King of Kings and sent ainbassadoi’s to liis (nairt olieiing th(*ir 
submission (A.D. olO-l). Th(‘y repres('nti'd to Khusrau that 
as a result of the addition of In/iea to th(‘ realm of Pta'sia it would 
coni(‘ about that h(‘ would ha\a‘ a, part in tlu' Noa ot tlu' Itonians 
througl] this land, and aiUa’ he had built ^hi|)s in this s(ai it 
would be possible' foi* him with no tmiibk- to him to set b)ot in 
the palace of the Itoman ('mj)ia'or in 1 U/aiitiimi. 

Khusrau pcaw'ti’ated u]) to the Iflack S 'l and rec'i\'cd tlu‘ 
lja/ii('. king Gubazes' d(xda.ration of (ralte, and iine^ted the 
strong Konian post of Petrii, w'hi(di, alU'r a 'd'Oiii resi. lamu', 
capitulated. J/azistan now bccaiin* a proMiu-e ol ilu- Ik'i’s-iaii 
empire. 

Tlie Eoman gc'iu'ral i)elisarins, wli(' iim iixi'd In'- ht'ad- 
quarters at J)ara, advaia-cd in th(' dina'tion o'' Ni'-ihi^, lait hniliiig 
it a ho])('less vc'iitni’e to eaptmr it, g iv' nj) tin' idf i of ail i( king 
it, and proct‘ed(al to IJu* fort of Sisamanoii. a da\ - iiian h trom 
Nisibis, and captured it. 

Next year (db2) the king la'ix'Wi'd llu' (aimpaigii, and 
captured Callinicum. In tlK* sninnu r of this yviiv Kg\pl w’as 
visited by plagiu*, wJiich s])read inb» itdestiiu'. Tbe king, who had 
started tlu^ canjpaign watii the intmtion of mvahing the last 
named place, was obliged to abaiubai liis design and to I'citiirn to 
his own territories. 

Lhi' following saw tin' kmg moving towairds the 

Ariiicmiau fioiitua. Jnit plagues h<i\ ing broken out in his troops, 
he retraced liis stejis from Azarbaajan. 

Iroubles in Italy macji'ssifated t!i«' jiresc'nct' of Kelisarms tliercx 
The Eoman army in tlu' East, amounting to thirty thousand 
men. wa.s put under thti commmid of tifteim geiKTals. Induced 
by the king s retirement, they invaded Persarmenia. But finding 
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themselves suddenly encountered by a small force of four 
thousand Persians, under Nabedc'^s, which was posted at the 
village of Anglon, they were seized with panic and fled in 
dismay in the utmost disorder. They were pursued and large 
numbers of them were made captives. 

In 544, proceeding westward, the king besieged Edessa, but 
he found his efforts to take it so far foiled that he was content 
to accept the ransom of five hundred pounds of gold which the 
Roman commandant Martinas offertd him, and returned home. 

In the following year ambassadors from Justinian waited on 
the king to negotiatii for peace. Khusrau agreed to a five 
years’ truce. For this cessation of hostilities the Roman emperor 
paid the pric(‘of two tliousand ])ounds of gold nnd tlu' services of 
a Greek physician. 

In its fourth year (54h) tiie empcTor deliberately violatfd 
th(‘ truce by sending eight thousand troops, under Eagisthaiis, 
to aid the Razi in their revolt against lYusia. Dagistha-us laid 
sieg(', to Petra, which was strongly fortified and well jaovisic.iud. 
44iis si(^ge is considered one of the most iijcmorable in history. 
The town fell, but not until after a prolonged and most desperate' 
resistance (551). TLie heroism of tiie Persian garrison was beyond 
praise. Jdie ijistant douiolition of tlu‘ fortilications, says Gibbon, 
(G. D. F. R. F., (dn XLII), confessed the astonishment and 
apprehension of the' (onqueror. 

In the spring tht' Persians took the field under their distin-' 
guished commaiid('r Menneroes. The Ibertin passes wore re- 
ocenpied, Lazica was rcconquerc'd, and forts were built to 
strengthen the'- Pv'rsian hold. The Persian dominion wais further 
('xtended into Sc^aunia, and Suaiiia. This gcmeral MermiToes wais 
of advanced ag(' and laim^ ol both had, ycd h(‘ wa;S strong, bold, 
active, and of considerable mental energy. In battle he was 
always in the van of his troops, carried on a litter, and his very 
presence inspired terror to the foe. 

The Lazio War ended in 562 by King Khusrau agreeing to 
waive his claims to Tjazica in return for an annual subsidy of 
30,000 pieces of gold. 

Gibbon mentions that in peace the king of Persia continually 

64 
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sought the pretences of a rupture, but no sooner had he taken 
up arms than he expressed his desire of a safe and honourable 
treaty, and that during j)he fiercest hostilities the Eoinan and 
Persian monarchs entertained a deceitful negotiation, ho far as 
we can judge, bearing in niind the inagnaniinous disposition of 
this king of the Happy Soul (Naushirvan) and th(‘ sense of 
mercy and justice for whicli lie was known far and wid(‘ and 
which had procured hi]U tlu‘ ai)pellation of tht' Just (Adil), it 
was neither land hunger, nor a iiiilita,nt or (juarrel-s(H^king 
disposition, whicJi led him to undertake niilitarv (‘xpeditions, but 
it was the praiseworthy motive^ ol ])rotecting and strengthening 
the fnaitiei’s of l^is enipin^ against tlu' aUa('ks of loi’t'igji powers 
and uialdng ]\a’siii fcnired and r('sp('( ual by h(‘r neigiibours tliat 
led to his waxrlik' operations. 

Iesd('gusna])h, tlu' diploniaiie r(^pre^(anative of tlu' (Iri'at 
King III tlm lyy/a-ntine court, ('onumuiic'ati'd Ins august sovcaa-ign's 
willingiK'ss to conclude a fnsh truce foi live years on the 
payiiient of a sum of two thousand and six liundn d [)ounds of 
gold l)y the Itoman lanperor. La/.i(a and the ('>iinlr\ of tlu* 
S'arac'ons waax' ex(dud(‘d front the operatK'ii ei Inuix Jdie 
emperor accept(‘d th(‘st* terms, and a Mikh* was ('oncindetj (A.D. 
551). 

Gibbon mentions that surdi was tlie superiority of l\ing 
Chosroes that whilst lu* treated tlu* Ivoiuan minisku's with 
insoleiu'O aiid C()nl(uii])t', hi* ohtaiiu'd the iiiest unprec'cdimti'd 
honours for his own amlussadors ,it the inipcTial eourt. The 
Persian ambassador, resd(‘gusna[)h, numbered two satraps with 
golden crowns among his ndimax iivi* hundrexi of th(i most valiant 
of Persian horscanen formed liis guard, and liis wif(i and daughter's, 
with a train of (amuchs and camels attend!>d his marcdi. So far, 

however, as we can st'O from ihv Shaii-jiarrudi king Naushirvan s 
treatment of tlu* lioman ambassadors was never one of ('onternpt 
or disdain, but was always marked by courtesy and kindness. 
At the audience whicli t])(‘ Great King gave to a Eoman 
ambassador, calked Mehras hy Kirdausi, wlio was young in age 
but old in wisdom, ho told thr latter that he esteemed him as 
wore precious than the whole land of stately Edm turned to gold. 
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In 553 Merrneroes renewed the Lazic campaign. He seized 
the strong Eoman fort of Telephis, and pressing forward drove 
the Eoman forces to the coast. But before he could clear Lazica 
of its last Eoman soldier as ho had hoped to do and would certain¬ 
ly have done, this brave old general succumbed to a fatal malady. 
Nachoragan, who had a great reputation, took up the command, but 
in the course of two years ruined the Persian cause in Lazica. 

In the early part of 557 a general truce was proclaimed which 
was to extend to Tjazica as well as to the other portions of th(‘ 
Eoman and Persian territories. This was followed five years 
later by a fifty years’ treaty of peace, which was formiilafed b\ 
tJie Eoman ajubtissadoi’s Petrus Patricias and Euschius and the 
Persian envoy I(‘sdegusnaph, on th(‘ fronti(‘j’ beiwc'en i)a.ra and 
Nisibis (502). Tlie terms of the trc'a.ty, which was drawn up in 
Gr(‘ek and Perstui, were as undc^r:— 

Tli('/Persians should witlnlraw from and waive all cdaims 
to Ijazica and restore it tc» the Pomaiis. 

r2) Rome slionld pay annually to tln^ Persians, to k(‘rp (he 
peace, thirty thousand pieces ot gold, the amount lor tin' first seven 
years to l»(i paid in advance, three years^ amount ai the (‘xpiry of 
seven years, and thu’eafter year by year. 

db Noitliei' the Persians, Huns, Alans, nor otbei' ‘baibarians^ 
might enter Roman tej-iitory through the Khonitzon Pass (at. 
Darband) or through the Caspian Gates, nor might, the Romans s(nid 
armed forces against the Persians eithci' there or at any other point 
on the Median frontier. 

(4) The Saracens, as allies of both nations, should be bound by 
the same terms, neither' .Ihrman partisans among them bearing arms 
against the Persians nor Persian partisans against thi‘, Romans. 

(5) The Christians in Persia wme guai^anteod the full and fr(‘V 
exorcise of their religion; they might build churches, but wore 
forbidden to make convi'Tts from the Zoroastrians to Christianity.'^' 

(6j Commercial intercourse was to be allowed between the two 
empires, but the business was to be carried on only through the 
regular customs-houses. 

(7) Diplomatic intercourse was to be wholly free and the goods 
of the ambassadors were to b(^ exempt from duty, 

* According to Prof, (tray thi« condition was fixed by a convention drawn up after tlio 
treaty had been ratified. (M. M. V., 151.) Tabari mentions that Justinian was bound to 
build hre-temples for Zoroastrians m his dominions. 
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(8) Saracen and other‘barbarian ’merchants, subjects of cither 
nation, might not journey by obscure routes, but musl, go ma 
Nisibis and Dara, nor might such subjects of m her party outer 

the territory of the other party without fmperml poimission, any 
infringement of the article, or any defrauding ol customs, render- 
ing the oftemders and thoir wares, upon seizure by the frontier- 
guards, liable to penalties prescribed by statute. 


(9) Any individuals who had passed, in time of war, from 
the Romans to the Persians or from the Pinsians to the Romans, 
might, if they so desired, return home without h't or hindrance, but 
in time of peace no one might dcserl. or flee from the territory of 
one party into that of the other, but must In' handiMl over, voluntarily 
or involuntarily, to those fi-om whom lie lijid lied 


(10) Complaints brought by subjects of one ])arty agjiinst sub¬ 
jects of tile’other party sliou 1(1 be settled by 1 1 ial oil h<‘r b\ llie ])laint ills 
or by Certain men meeting on lb(. Irontiei in Iht' ])r(‘senee of oj’lieirils 
of both parties, the individual found guilty to mal^e th-' djinage goiMl. 


(11) Dara should continue a foriili-'d tf'W’n, but nen 'n iiiilifju 
should build walls jirouiid (dthf'i it oi iiiiy ethei lroiiii< i an>ii, and 
the Pj’efect of the Ea-t should not rmnain in thf‘ \ieiijiiy ol Dara, nor 
Dara bo held by an iiiiiieccssarily largo gjirrison. 

(12j Neither party might iiivado or make w.ir upon jieojilo 
or territory subject to the othei' i)a,rty 

(13) If cither party should wi-ono tlio oth, ]■ by undoihand 
activities which might give rise P. ill looling, tie* inattor should 
1)0 punctiliously adjusted hy ila* judgf- ^Ialioned on tJa- coiinnon 
frontier of both states; if tlr^y .vhoultl bo mriblo to inalo' sefti.mient, 
the case sliouhl be rtderj’od to the (Ih'iiiaii,! (’oiiimaiid(_‘r of the Mist, 
and then if it were not adju.sted within .-Ia months, am] damages inad(_‘ 
good, the party at fault should ho lia,bh‘ lor twice th" amount 
in reparations ; if e\fni tins sliould piove inelba-tive, iIk' iflaiiititl 
should appeal to the sovereign of tho def.mdaiit, and it that monarch 
should not pay thi‘ ])iaintilf d(»uhl(' damag(‘s within a year, this 
article should be doomed violated. 


(14) Persia was to take l,l„. sol,, chargv of maintaining the 
Caspian Gates against the lluns and th(‘ Alans. 

By this treat}' Itoiiio virtiiiillv hccaim- a tributary of the 
rersiau eiupiio. Taban .am] Abu Jfau/fab Deinavari, quoted by 
Mirkhojid, spi'ak of Itmuc as piyviiio tribute to NausbirvAii, and 
Gibbon (G. n. F. K. E., cb. AfAl) remarks that tbo .smallness of 
the sum revealed the disgrace of a tribuie in its naked deformity. 
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Firdausi also speaks of Eome paying tribute to Persia, and 
ru(3ntions that NaushirvA.n, on returning from his Syrian campaign, 
had directed Shirhi, son of Behr^Lm, to collect the tribute from 
the Casar regularly without a month’s or even a days delay. 
Clibbon further on mentions that in the long (iompetition between 
Ohosroes and Justinian the advantage both of merit and fortune 
was almost always on the side of the barbarian. 

Accoi'ding to the Eussian historian A. A. Vasiliev(V. H. B. E., 
Vol. I, 102), the important point of this treaty for the Byzantine 
Empire was the agreement of tlie Persians to leave Lazica; 
in other words, the Persians did not succeed in gaining a strong- 
l)old on thi^ shores of the Black Sea, wliicli still remained in 
(a)jnp]ete possi^ssion of tlie Byzantine Empire, which fact was 
of great political and ecnnomiC' importance. 

The ()]’iental wars in wdiicdi king Khusrau was engaged in 
the interval between the conclusion of the trucc' and the fifty 
y(^ars’ pc^acc^ Wta’e with the Ephthalites and tlu' Khazars, and 
with (Jhristian Abyssinians, who at the instigation of Justinian 
liad invaded aman (HontlK'rn Arabia) and seized a large portion 
of it. In all tlu'se wni's Kiiusrau triuniphed. The Ephthalites 
wert'. administered a sc'verc' defeal and tlieir king fell by Khusrau s 
owm hands. Tlie land of the Kiiazars was wasted with lire 
and sw'ord. The Abyssinians were chased beyond the Eed hi'.a., 
and MaVli Karib, son of Saif, son of DhiWazan, of the Himarite 
dynasty, was rc'stored to thc‘ throiu' of his ancestors as the vassal 
or vic'eroy of the Persian suzerain. After AJa’di Karib s treaclierous 
murder' by the' Abyssiiiia.ns, Khusrau appointed a Persian with 
the title' of iVlarzpan to gewern Yaman, wdiich remained a 
Persian province' till A.D. b28, whem the Pe'rsian governor Badhan 
embraea'd Islam. E. G. Breiwne (P>. 1.. II. P., Vol. 1,181) mentions 
the', interesting fact that even in early Mahommedan days we 
iiear mueli e>f the' Banul-Alirfir, or Sons of the Noble, as the 
Persian settlers in Yaman were called by the Arabs. One of 
the conditions whiedi Tvhhsrau imposed on Ma’di Karib for 
helping him to his throne was that the Persians were free to 
marry the Arab women of Yaman, but the Arabs should not 
marry Persian women. (M. A. P., Pt. Ill, 45-6.) 
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The expulsion by the Parsi kin^ of the Ohristiau Abys- 
sinians from Arabia, and the restoration by him of an Arab 
prince to the throne of Yaman, although in itself an almost 
insignificant affair, brought about for the Parsi and Koman 
Empires, th(i most unforeseen and calamitous consequences. 
Gibbon says that had a Christian power been jiiaintained in Arabia, 
Mobamed must have been crushed in his cradle, and Abyssinia 
would have prevented a revolution whicdi has changed the civil 
and religious state of the world. 

Tabari and Mirkliond spc^ak of a mival (wpedition s(‘nt by 
Khusrau to India and tJjc cassion of (kninin Umtory to him by 
;in Indian ruler. Ttawlinson is dispos(‘d to doubt this and 
suggests that friendly int(TCours(‘ has Ihvii exaggerah^d into 
(x)nquest and the Deception of pres(;nts from an Indian potc'utate 
metamorphosed into th(‘ gain of tia'ritory. Pirdausi naiTat(‘s 
that aftiir subjugating the unfri(‘ndly Alaiiis, Kliusrau p]’()('(‘ed(‘d 
to India and sojouriu'd there for a time, and at his bidding Indian 
chieftains attended upon him, liringing gifts d brocadiN gold (a)ins, 
horses, and elephants. His embassy to Pulik(^ssi II, tli(‘ ruKir of 
Badami in th(i Soutliern Maratha Country, is believed to l)e the 
subject of one of tlio Ajanta Caves paintings. 

Whilst he was marching back from India, complaints 
reached the Great King of tlie ravages coiurnithid in Persian 
territory by tluj Baluchis and the Gilanis. proceeded against 
them and thoroughly vanquished them. Warner (W. S., Vol. VII, 
210-7) points out that Naushirvan’s dealings with the Alans 
and the folk of Gilan are historical, but Firdausi substitutes the 
Balhchis, who made themselves very troublesome in his time, 
for another tribe mentioned in his authorities but unknown to 
him, which dwelt north of the Caucasus. 

To protect his subjects living on the Caspian shores from 
the inroads of the Huns, Nausliirvan built between Iran and 
Turan a strong wall of stone and mortar on broad foundations 
and ten lassos high, employing craftsmen from India and Kum 
on the work. According to Y&kui (born A.D. 1178), the city 
of eFB*a,b (“ The Gate ”) or Bab-el-AbwA.b (“ The Gate of Gates”), 
behind which Naushirv4n had built the wall, was latterly known 
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as Darband (“ The Bar of a Door ”) or Darband Sehirwan.* 

The Armenians speak of the pass along which the wall is 
built as Honor Pahak, ie,, the Watch or the Protector against 
the Huns. (M. As. P., Pt. Ill, 207-11.) 

In A.D. 551 the king had th(^ sorrowful task of dealing with 
the rebellion of his eldest son Anoshazad (or Immortal Born ” : 
Firdausi’s Nush/Ad). This prince had jidopted the religion of his 
beautiful mother, who was a (Jiristian. hor some reason KLjiisrau 
had interned liiin at Jund-i'Siiapui ,t whidi was the' ^'eri^ of tlie 
Nestorian Metropolitan. Hearing a, rmuou;. which he was too 
n^ady to believe, that his father wlio had started for th{‘ Syrian 
waa’ had been taken ill aaid died, )k‘ hashmed to thi‘ capita! and 
sunmioning tiie Christians thvougliout tiu^ empiru to his aid, and 
counting on the help of the Roman emperor, his brother in the 
Faitli, to whom lu^ wrote making his di^signs known, proclaimc'd 
himself king. He gathered a force of thirty thousand men and 
lavished on them tlu' treasures whicdi liis mother placed at his 
disposal. 

The king wrote an order to Ram Burzin, the Warden of the 
l\Iarch('s of Madaiii, to take an army against Nushzad. Out of 
pure good nakuit' the distressed monarch instruchd thi^ Warden to 
proceed carefully, to acd with modera-tion, and before taking any 
aediou to try comuliation, as the prince was miskd hy evil¬ 
doers and hendics. The Warden was told to bear in mind that 
th(; rebel was afler all of the king’s own flesh and blood, and all 
endeavours should be made to (capture him alive if possible. 

The army of Burzin met Nushzad s forces, in which 

there were many Christian chiefs and clericals, and the lead(a’ 
himself was a priest (ialled Shamm^s by Firdausi. Prior to the 
battle, a mailed knight, Piruz-e-Shir (Firuz of the Idon), came 
forth from tlu^ Persian army and declaimed that the prince must 
not contend with the royal troops, but should implore the king’s 
mercy, because his opposition would bring him disaster and 

* The Kaiyanian king GOahtasp had built a viall, 7‘20 mile* long, from Beidah in Porala 
to Saniarcaud, as a defence against the Huns. (See p, 129 supra.) 

\ So Firdausi Proeopiua gives Bolapaton as the place of exile. According to Mirkhond, 
the prince was forbidden to quit the precincts of the palace. (R. S. O, M., 462.) 
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repentance. The remonstrance was in ^'ain. A iiercA\ batik' 
ensued, in which the rebellions prince was mortally wounded b\ 
a chance arrow. He summoned a bishop aaid made his finaJ 
confession. To tlie Eoman warriors he spoke, To li^hl; oik? s sire 
is vile and accursed.’’ Procopius’ ac('Ount tJiat Ik' was carried a 
prisoner to his father who made him unfit to rule by piittinp^ 
out his eyes is unreliable as it differs from the account of 
his death in battk' as narrated b)' 3lirkhond and Pirda-nsi and ill 
iiccords with Naushirvan’s tender fatherly sentiments as ('Xpressed 
in his hotter to Ihlirn Bur/an. 

In 5611 or 570 the Khan of the Turks, wiioin Tabari (-alls 
Sinjibu, invaded Persian territory and 0 ('('ii])i('d Siiash, JA'r.i;hana, 
Samarcand, Bokhara, lu'sh, and Nesf. But ijc'arinf; that tlu' 
king’s son Horrnazd was approacdiing with an army, lie fieri 
precipitately to the remoU^st part of Tnrki'staii, ('vaeiiating tiu' 
lands tiiat he ha,d S(‘izt?d. 

The year 572 wiOurssed a serious rnptun* bet'\ve(ai I lie Koinans 
and the Persians. Then' was a r(‘h('lliou iji Armenia wind] is 
attributed to the proselytising activities of tJje OiTsiau go\crnors. 
Justin 11, who had sucinedi'd his iuj(‘le Justinian in A.]). 565, 
courted war by dt?claring bis intention of taking tlu' Arjinmians 
under his protection, and calling upon the (Ireat King to k't 
them alone. Marciau, the Magislci' ^lilitum per (Irimtem, 
defeated a Persian foix^e and hesii'ged Nisibis J)es])ih' his 
advanced age, Khusrau marched to thi' relief of that place, 
compelled the Komans to raise the su‘ge, and invested Bara 
(Sal\ila of tlie Shah-namcdi), behind whose strong walls tJiey had 
taken shelter. After a gallant deience for about six inontlis this 
most important Jtoman fortrciss in the south-east fell (A.D. 573). 
Here he was joined by his skilful genera,1 Adarman, who in the 
meanwhile had entered Syria, set firf* to the suburbs of Antioch, 
and taken and destroyed Apamea. It is said that no less than 
2,92,000 captives were taken by the Persians. 

Justin chose Count Tiberius, captain of the guards, as his 
colleague, and the latter took the management of the war into 
his own hands in conjunction with the Empress Sophia. The 
two Caesars sent an envoy to Khusran, fortified with an autograph 
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letter from the Empress, for the purpose of securing a temporary 
suspension of hostilities for a year, during which the dispute 
between the two powers could be satisfactorily settled. Borne 
purchased this triict' by the payment of 45,000 gold aureii to 
Persia. 

Evidently Tiberius had no intention of remaining at pc'ace 
with Persia. He used every effort to amass troops from different 
quarters of the Bom'Jii empire and evcai from beyond it, and an 
army of 150,000 men was gatliered on tlie easteru frontier. But 
h(* liad such wliolesome terror of tiie Ba'sian arms that instead 
of entering upon a campaign after all these pj'(q)arations, hti sent 
an embassy to the (h'c'at King for an (‘xtension of tb('- truce (A.D 
575). Tile ])rudent Kbusrau acce])ted a three years’ truce, Borne 
agi’eeing to pay an Jiunual <inioimt of 30,000 aureii during its 
continuance. Armenia- was (‘xcluded from the operation of this 
agreement. 

King Khrisrau marched with his army to tlit^ rebellious 
Armenia, whicii offered no r(‘sistance. Before the close of the 
year he entered th(i Roman territory of Armenia Minor and 
threatened ()a.ppadocia-. -Justin opposed his progress, and Kurs, 
a Scythian captain who commanded the right wing of the 
Romans, obtained an advantage' in a partial engagement over the 
Persian rear-guard and captured the camp and baggage. This 
was the only one out of a, score and more of fights in which 
Khdsrau wa,s personally engaged that he was worsted, and 
Bawlinson points out thert‘. are circumstances which make it 
probable that this single chock was of slight importance. (B. S. O. 
M., 458.) The king avenged himself by surprising the Roman 
camp and destroying it. After taking and destroying Melitene, 
he returned to his own country for winter quarters. 

Next year he laid siege to Theodosiopolis without success. 
But his general Tamchosro gave a severe defeat to the Romans 
in Persarmenia, which returned to its allegiance to Persia. 

The three years’ truce expired in A.D. 578, and in the 
spring of that year hostilities were resumed. The Persian 
generals Mobodes and Sapo6s laid waste the Roman Armenia, 
and Tamchosro ravaged the country around Amida. On the 

65 
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other hand, the Eoman commander Maurice made a counter¬ 
movement and penetrated Rirsarmenia, whicli was denuded of 
troops, and destroyed the forts and pillaged the country. He 
occupied Arzamene, seized Singara, and carried his incursions as 
far as the Tigris. If the Eoman arms were really crowned with 
such successes, it is difficult to understand the eagerness of 
Tiberius, if Uara were restored to him, to ('^'acllate l\‘rsarnie‘iiia 
and Iberia, surrender Arzamene, with its stronghold Aphumdn, 
and pay, besides, a sun) of money. Whilst the Koiiian ambassa¬ 
dors were bringing these imm to Ctesipbon, th(‘ Grt'at King 
passed away (A.D. 579). 

Under this just, wise, vigilant, and martial yc't inerciful 
monarch Persia achieved great eminence, e\pandcd on all sides, 
and enjoj^ed abundant prosperity. At iiis deatJi thi' Persian 
Empire extended from tiK‘ Bed Hea, including Southern Arabia, 
and parts of East Africa, to the (Uspian ; from tJa* Enxim^ to 
the distant banks of Jaxartes; and from the i\I( diterraia an to 
the Indus. (A. P P., 3, d.) Tlje prophcd ^Mohann'd spoke* 
with pride of being born during the regime^ of this Idng. It is 
stated in the Hadis:— 


1 ijcfjJj l> 1 I j ol aAc I J 15 

(“ The Prophet, on whom be peaces! saytdh 
I was born in the reign of King Na.ushirvan tlu^ Just 
Sheikh Sadi writes :— 


^ ^A.) 

(“ Karun who’d forty chests of treasures died ; 

Not Naushirvan, whose name for goodness doth abide.’ ) 

(“ The blessed name still lives of NaushirvA,n, 


For justice, though himself is long since gone.”) 

Firdausi describes him as at once the king (Shah) and paladin 
(Pehelwan), at once a warrior and archimage (Mhbed), at once 
the Fire-priest (Hirbud) and the army leader (Sapehbud). He 
had emissaries everywhere who kept him informed of all affairs, 
wud he did not leave the empire’s administration to his minister, 
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He was the greatest general of his time. The Eomans, “ the 
masters of the world”, had a wholesome terror of his name. 
Justinian was repeatedly forced to sue for peace and pay for it. 
Benjamin (B. P., 232) makes the shrewd observation that the 
payments made by Justinian to the Persian king for keeping the 
Ephthalites out of the Eoman dominions was in reality a tribute 
paid to keep NaushirvA,n himself out of the territories of Justinian. 

During his reign Persia placed an embargo on the export 
of silk to the Itoman empin\ The Persians made purchases of 
silk and other articles of commerce in CJiina itself and employed 
Turks as carr’crs. It was onl}* after two Persian Nestorian nunks 
had in A.D. 550 smuggled from ('hina the egg of the silk-worm 
concealed in a. bamboc'- staff Lbat sericulture was introduced in 
Jxome. Factories for the weaxing of silk stuffs rapidly sprang 
up in Constantinople, Tyre, Antioch and other places. The silk 
industry b(‘camt' a monopoly of the state and brought a large 
income to tlie Byzantine^ government. 

Tabari and Hamza Isfahani includes Sarandib (Ceylon) 
among th(‘ (‘on(iiiests of Naushirvan; and Sir James Tennent 
mentions in his book on Ceylon that the Persians under Naushir¬ 
van lield a distinguished position in the East, their ships 
frequented the harbours of India, and their fleet was successful 
in an expedition against Ceylon to redress the wrongs done to 
some of their fellow countrymen who had settled there for purposes 
of triide. Th(.‘ conqae.st of Ceylon by a i^ersian fleet is mentioned 
also by M. Eeinaud. Hadi Hasan, the author of a History of 
Persian Navigation, is however of opinion that the Oriental 
historians have apparently converted an economic conquest into 
a naval victory. 

In the reign of Naiishirviln the game of chess was intro¬ 
duced from India into Persia, and a new game was invented by 
the gifted sage Buzarzemeher to test the wisdom of the sages of 
India. 

The Pahlavi treatise Vijarish-i-Chatrang va Hanakhtunishn- 
i-Vin-Artakhshir (“Explanation of the game of chess and arrange¬ 
ment of Vin-Artakhshir ”), which is extant, relates how King 
Divsirim of India sent the game of chess to the court of 
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Khusrau with his envoy T^btritvas or Takhtriths with a challenge 
to solve the game or pay subsidy. Sixteen pieces of the game 
were iniide of diamonds and an equal number of red rubies, and 
for presentation to the I’ersian king Tfitritvas brought from 
the king of Hind 1200 camels loaded with gold, silver, jewels, 
])oarls, and j’ich clothes, and 90 elephants carrying othc^r choice 
gifts. Khusrau asked for foui’ days’ time. On the third day 
Buzarzemehe]’ stood up and said that he would solve the game 
easily and secure tribute from the Hindi monarch, and would 
prepare anothc^r game and send it to Divsaram which he would 
not be able to solve. He then gave to Tatritvas the solution of 
the game of chess, played thi'ee games with him, and won each 
time, whereupon the' Hindi einoy addressed tlie king thus: 
“ Be tliou immoi'tal! This greatness, gloiy, bravery, and v ictory 
God has conferred on theci, and He? has made tlu'e the lord of 
Iran and non-Iranian countries. Si'veral wise men of India 
devised this garni' after great toil and sent it to this court and 
none could solve it, but thy Buzarzemeher through innate wisdcni 
has explaintd it easily and quickly. Hit has by this wealth 
increased the Kmperor's treasures. ’ 

On an auspidous day Khusrau sent Buzarzemeher with the 
game he had invented to India. To this game J3iizarzcmeher gave 
the name Vin-i-Artakhshir after thi' name of Artakhshir 
(Artaxerxes I). King Divsaram asked for forty days’ time to 
get the game solved by the wise men of his I'.ourt. Bui there 
was nobody there who could do so, and conseijuently Buzarzemeher 
obtained tribute from the Hindi ruler and returned to Persia 
loaded with honour and presents. 

In the place of the game of Vin-i-Artakhshir, Firdausi speaks 
of the game of Naj’d as the one which Buzarzemeher invented and 
took to India. This game is wholly different from Vin-i-Artakh- 
shir. It was played with dice and resembled backgammon, 

Sev(a’al countries in the Hast and in the West have received 
the lionour of being the home of the game of chess. But modern 
opinion is almost unanimously in favour of India as the place of 
origin. Firdausi gives at some length the legend of the invention 
of this king of all indoor games. His story is this. Two sons of 
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a Hindi queen quarrelled about the succession, as their ('ontention 
resulted in thc^ docii/h of one of them, tlu' othc'r inveaited the game 
of chess to consoles the queen-mother and keep her mind enter¬ 
tained. 

The palac-(‘, Takht-i-Khusra.u at Madain (('teslpiion) on the 
left bank of t]i('Tigris, thirty kilometres sontli-easl of Baglahid is 
commonly attributed to (Jhosrexs 1 (i^aiisIdrvaTi). I’irdausi 
attributes it to Chosrots II (KlnWrUi ^ar^a/,). r>ut l ler/fcld, on tlie 
authority of Ihn-al-AIuqaifa. and on a) chaedogieaJ grounds, assigns 
it as the work of Shapur I. Its layaxh' a.nd '^aulted roof 72 feet 
wide, 8o fed high, and llo bea deep nyr th(‘finest remain,^ of 
Sasanian arch'lectan' and still (‘\ist to indicaiie t!ie grand air of 
tliis renowned palacx'. The ea.ulte^i roof was ornamenh d witli 
golden stars so arrange d a,s h) repr(‘stait Itie motions of tli(‘ planets 
aiiKing till' twelve Zodiacal signs. Theophylaet of Simoc'utta 
mentions that (iriek mat(a‘ia.ls aaid (Ireek worl\njen were employed 
in its construction, (ii. S. O. M., o<)2.) Firdausi mentions that the 
architect was a lUmiaii. 

During the sixth century Ivon, a Persian Christian l^ishop, is 
said to have visited England. In lOOl tiiis bishop's body w'as 
miraculously discovered by a, ploughman in ilunlmgdonshi]!' and a 
church was dedicated to the saint, wdio has guiai its name to St. 
Ives. Sir Percy Sykes (S. H. P., drd i‘d., Vol. 1, 4dS) heli^'V's this 
the earliest reierdc'd connerxion between Iran and England. 
Hormisdas who licJd the high and holy oliic(‘ of the I\)pc' of Pome 
from oil to 523 was also a Persian. 

XXIII. Hokmazi) IV. 

Hormazd IV (579-590), Kliusrau Naushir van’s son by Fakim, 
the daughtia’ of the Khan of tlie Turks, assumcxl the crown on his 
father’s death amid the universal approval of his subjects. He was 
surnamed Turk-zadeh or Turkish born. He ruled well for some 
time, but when he felt secure on the throne, he displayed his evil 
nature and assassinated several innocent men whom his father held 
in honour. 

With tlie death of thi^ redoubtable Khiisrau the hopes of Pome 
to recover her lost prestige began to revive. At first Tiberius tried 
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to enter into a peace with the new kinj’’, offering to relinquish all 
claim on Armenia and receive Dara in exchange for Arzanene and 
its fortress, Aphumon. But Hormazd refused to part with any place 
and insisted upon Rome paying an annual subsidy if she wanted 
peace with Persia. So hostilities were resum(‘d and tlic war went 
on between the two powers with varying fortunes throughout the 
reign of Hormazd. 

Whilst things were at this pass in th(^ west, serious trouble 
arose in the north-east. The Grreat Khrm of the Turks, whose 
name Pirdaiisi giviis as Sawa,* crossed the Oxus at the head of 
three or four hundred thousand Turks and seized Balkli and 
Herat and threatened to carry his arms into the lu'art oi Persia. 
Hormazd selected a, courageous and expt'rieiK'ed gi'ueral, Bcdiram 
Ohobin, who belonged to the famous house' of Mihr^nand was jn(arch- 
Jord (d Eai and govornor of the North, to take an arm\ and chec'k 
the progress of the Turks. With a small force of pielad vc'terans, 
ag(3d about forty, Behrajo inarched against th(' Khan and aftiT several 
small engageanents gave the Turks a defe;ii, tlk* Khan losing liis 
life on the field. The arrow which brouglit down tlu' Khan was 
a four-plumtd one shot by Behram Ciiobin from his hew of (JhA^ch. 
This, according to Tabari, was one of three that giive renown 
to archers in Persian story, the otlur two bejng that of Arish, 
and tliat of Sfifrai who in the war undertaken to avenge King 
Piruz shot at a chkd in the vanguard of Ji.liusJma\ az and pierced 
his horse’s head with an arrow. (W. S., Vol. VIII, To.) 

In a second struggle the Khan’s son was made a captjve, an 
enormous booty was seized and attribute was exacted from the 
Turks. 

In the tenth year of Hormazd s reign an Arab army, led by 
Abbas and Amr, invaded that portion of Mesopotamia 
which was ruled over by Persians and from which annual 
tributes were gathered, and ravaged a good part of the fertile 
dominions on the banks of the Euphrates. Owing to the invasion 

S&wa is merely the Persian form of Chaou*wou—the name given in the Chinege 
oftioial report# of the perjod to the princeg of gmall states on the Oxus. (W. S., Vol. 
VIII, 72.) 
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of the country by the Turks also from another direction. Hormazd 
had to make iieace with these Arabs. (M. A. P., Pt. Ill, 49.) 

Hormazd determined on renewing the Tjazic War and ordered 
Behra.ni Chobin to invade the lands south of the Caucasus and 
inflict a final blow on Eome. In a battle fought on the Araxi's 
Behrim suffered a defeat at the hand of t]).; Romans. 

Tlio King, 'vlio had grown jealous of this great general of 
his, was glad to hike thii opporlmiity of iiis defe.d, to disgrace Jiim. 
So he deprived liiui of Ids command and srnt to him witli an 
ill-favoured igc ble messenger a black spinning-wheel, a distaff, 
and some cotton togi'tlier with a set of female ga,rments, consishng 
of a black woollen chemise, a jiaii ol red trousers, and a, vellow 
Mill. 

This gave P.ehrani Chobin a mortal offence and he fli'w 
into open revolt against his unwisi^ and ungrateful monarch. 
He was able to enlist the siipjiort of his army and of the jirovinces. 
Troops despatched by the king under Pheroediaues to subdue 
the insurgents mutinied, murdered their commander, and joined 
the rebel army. 

Hormazd had confined himself witliin the walls of his capita,!, 
Ctesiphon, througli fear and was suspicious of everybody. He sus¬ 
pected his own sou Khusrau Parviz,^ and at the instigation of an 
ambitious noble plotted for his death, but the prince, \varned in 
time by a cliarnberlain, escaped from Ctesiphon by niglit and 
reached Azar Ahadgan. His own brothers-in-law, the bold warriors 
Bindoes (Baudwi) and Bostain (Gostaliam), were also thrown into 
prison as suspects. His severities led to a revolt within thi' palace. 
Bindoes and Bostara were forcibly released from prison, and under 
their Icadersliip the malcontents fired the palace gate and entering 
tlie imperial hall reached the king, flung him down from his 
throne, put out his eyes with the seuiring irons, and committed 
him to prison, where this one of the worst rulers Persia ever had 
was afterwards bowstrung by Bindoes and Bostam. Chosroes, 
the celebrated Khhsrau Parviz, was declared king of Persia (A D 
590). 

• • parviz ’ is a variant of the Persian word ‘ Pir&z ’ which mean* ‘ Victori^u. ’ (Warnw)! 
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XXIV. Khusbau Parvjz (Ohosroes II). 

The rebel Behr^ni Chohin adviinced from Adi[ibene to Holwan, 
find took up a poHition at a distance' 
of about a hundred and fifty miles 
from tlie capital The youthful king 
recognised tliat such a warrior must 
either h(‘ won by kind overtures, or, if 
li(' soui^dit fight, be dealt with with a 
vigorous luind aud vanquished. A 
civil war, which can only involve the* 
country in misery, did not appeal to 
him. Hut as Ln'liram, who aspired 
to th(' crown, tri'nh'd tiu' king’s con- 
(aliator}’ overtures with disdain, tlie' 
latter preparc'd vigorously for war. 

In the' first hrnsh of battle' most 
of Khnsrau's troo])S desertenl him 
and joine^d the re'be'l forces. He 
escaped with a. fe'w faithful soldiers 
and de'cidc^d to see'k sn('(a)ur from tlie^ 
Romans. When he re^acleed Cireusium, the Roman governor 
Prohus received liim with honour; a,nd subse'que'utly at the^ 
invitation of Empe'ror MauricM' he toe)k u]) liis residence at 
Hieropolis. 

Maurice sent seventy thousand men of his own forces under 
the command of Narse^s, a noted Persian geiieral in the service of 
Rome, to the^ aid of Khusrau aud releiasiug the' Persian prisoners 
who were in confinement at Cemstantinople bade them join their 
king’s colours (501). He advanced also a subsidy amounting 
to above two millions sterling. According to Masoudi, Tabari, and 
Firdausi, he gave also his daughter Mariam (Maria) in marriage 
to Khusrau, as '' atUnity would make alliances sure.” By the 
treaty of alliance Khusrau ceded to his fathe'T-in-law his rights in 
Egypt and Syria which his grandfather Naushirv^in had conquered.* 

* According to the Armenian historian Thomas Artsruiii, Khiiarau agreed to cede to 
Byzantium Syria and A«gyria as far as NisUiig, Taimterakan in Armenia as far aa Ararat and 
Dvin and the shores of Lake Bznunik to the village of Arest, and the major part of Iberia as 
far as Tiflii. (Louis H. Gray’s art, “ Peace Negotiations and Peace-Treatieg,” M. M. V., 152.) 
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As to the marriage of a Zoroastrian with a Christian princess 
Masoudi refers to the custom of the kings of Iran which required 
that an Iranian can marry the girl of a non-Iranian, but not give 
an Iranian girl in marriage to a non-Iranian. (M. As. P., Pt. IV, 
22.) Gibbon does not refer to Khusrau’s marriage with Maurice’s 
daughter, but he does speak of Maurice as Kliusrau s adoptc^d father 
and of Khusrau as his son. (Ib., 23.) 

The Greek chroniclers relate that during his sojourn in the 
Roman territory, King Khusrau had entirely abjured the Zoroastrian 
religion, and that lie professed a pecailiar M UiTation for th(‘ Virgin 
and for certain saints of tlK‘ orthodox calendar. E\'agrius goes 
to the length of giving the text of a thanksgiving addrc'.ssed by the 
king to Saint Serge for his successes in war and the pregnancy 
of Princess Shirin. But this writing of doubtful authority scarcely 
deserves to be noticed. (K. I. S. M., 113.) 

Khilsrau was joined by the Persian troops in Nisibis and by 
his uncl(‘ Bindo(’‘S who had escaped from the prison into 
which Behram had tlirown him. Armenia also declared for him, 
and several Armenian and Persian grandees gathered to his 
standard. In Azarbaijiln a second army was raised by his other 
uncle Bostam. Two pitclied battles were fought between the 
royal troops and the army of Behram. In the first the rebels had 
a slight advantage. In the second which took place near tlu* Zab 
in the summer of 591, Behram sustained a severe defeat and 
fled with four thousand men. The detachment which Khhsrau 
sent in pursuit was unable to overtake him. 

Behram fled towards the eastern provinces of the Oxus and 
sought the protection of the KhSin of Turks, who received him 
well and gave him the hand of his daughter in marriage. But 
soon after he fell a victim to the poisoned dagger of a slave of the 
Khtos wife. 

In the meanwhile, a small body of the royal troops under 
Mebodes had without a blow taken Seleucia and Ctesiphon, which 
Bebrim had abandoned to their fate. 

The people suspected Khhsraii of being his father s murderer 
or at least of being an accomplice in his murder. But we are 
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told in the Shahmameh that Khdsnin ou his rt^turn to Otesiphon 
and election as king visited his fathej’ and sighing d(‘('ply a,s Ikj 
sa.w his blind('d face said iliat he songlil not tlu' crown and 
would lay his iiead before his sire's tin-onc'. Horiua/d took a 
proinis(^ from him that he waaild l)ring Ijandnye and (lostaliam, 
the perpetrators of the ontragi^, to pimislma'iit, aJtliongh h(' ow('d 
his tJirone to thcan. The ioniicw wdio was at his (^oiirt, was 
soiz(d and drowjied in tlie Tigris. To the latter, whom Jje had 
appointed govaTiior of Ivhura^a]g (^)mnis, Giu'gan and Taharistau, 
he sent an order of rt'caiL lint GostaJiam, suspending the king’s 
design, Hew into redxTion and deedainnl liimsi^If an indepemdeait 
king in the' noidh country, where h(' riikd nj) to tlie* beginning 
of A.l). 5i)6. WJien h(^ wnis over])ower('(l iw Khnsran, he' took 
refuge wath tlie Tmks in Transoxiana w beiv Jie' wnis murd('reel lyy 
his wife ivurdiye'h (Firdausi’s Gdrdwi). Aen-erding to TaJ)ari and 
Firdausi, she' eommittc'd tJ]is foul eli'eel al Uk' instigatieai of 
Khdsrau, wdio pnajiised her l)otl) iiis hi'-a.rt and home. lint the 
Armenian ciironiek'rs as(a‘il)(' t.iie assassination to tlu' Koiislian 
king Paribk, wliom Gostaha.m liad conepiereel. (H. S. 0. M., 41)5.) 

A general levy made b\ Kliusrau of the male iniiabitants of 
that part eif Arnu'uia which lie haxl neat cedtd to Uome^ (‘.onejuered 
Hyrcania and Taharisian and re'-established PtTsian sovereignty 
from Mt. De'inavend te) tlie Hindu Fusli. 

In 602 the' centurion Phoe^as dejiose'd ^Taiirie'a' and getting 
Lilius to murd('r him assumed the* purple) himse-lf and sent 
Lilius as enveiy to the Pt'rsiaai ceiurt ie) announce his assumption 
of the imperial throne. Khusrau, in wdiose court Maurice’s son 
Theeideisius had take)n re'iuge*, seize'd this murdere'r eif his friend 
and ally Maurice, and threw^ him into iirison, and declared war 
on Phocas. 

In a battle' ne'ar Dara Khusrau defeated the Eoman general 
Grormanus, and at Arxamus forced lAienitius, who had succeeded 
Gormanus, to surrende'r witli his army. In 605 he toeik Dara 
after nine months’ siege. His was ji mo^t triuoaphant progress. 
Tur-abdin, Hesem-Ce'.phas, Mardin, Gapher-tuta, Amida, Carrhae, 
Eesaina, and Eldessa fell before his arms. Carrying the war into 
Byria, he captured Hieropolis, Kenueserin, and Berhena. One j)f 
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his generals took Satala and Theodosiopolis, and attacked 
Cappadocia. Phrygia, Galatia and Bithynia were ravaged, and 
the Persian forces penetratc'd so far west as Glialcedon, which lay 
opposite Constantinople, on the other side of the strait. In 611 
Khusran undertook th(i invasion of Syria and sacked Apaineia 
and Antiocli. The following yt'ar saw a, second invasion of 
Cappadocia, and its capital (Jaesarai ^la/ae.a, whadi was the 
principal Koinan stronghold in those* parts, was tak( n. 

In r)H Khusrau's great geia'iM.I Sliahr-lter/ s('ized Daanasciis 
with the CA)nnTiry around it, wlaao the* IV i’siain' made a, footing 
for the fh'st time. Whem ia* advaiuvad to i'aJe'stine* a, beidy of 
twenty-six thousand bigoteal ac'w^ joined him. The* holy city was 
takeai by assruilt .ifter i slmri sje'go of eighteen da^^s. Ijarge 
nuuihers (sixty thousand acaairdmy uo some* sources) of the' Christ¬ 
ian inhabita.nts were* massacre*d e liit'dy by the fajiatk' Jews, and 
the Church of the^ floly Seipulclu'e* e‘re*cled by ReJena a,nd C^om 
stantine was rolibe'd of its tre‘a,sm‘e's and se t on lire*. Thirty-live 
thousanrl inhabitants, meJuding tlie patriarch Zacharias, were 
cairried into captivity, and one* of the* dean'st re'lie*s of (diristendeirn, 
the True*. Cioss was take'U to Ctesiphon and given to the charge of 
Khnsraiks beiautiful (Christian (piee‘D Shii in.^ 

Shahr-Bar/, neiw carrie*d his triumphant aams into Egypt, and 
e*;aptured Pedusium and Ak'Xandria, ((ilOi'). An ea.sy conquest wa.s 
made of the whole*. e*.ountry, and the triumphant Hags ol the 
Persians flew as tar as the confine's ot Ethiopia. After the long 
pe 3 riod eaf nine* centuries Persia, rc'.acejuired the kingdom of Egypt, 
whiedi was lirst e'nnquered by the^ Achaeijjienians. The* loss of 
Egypt, wliicli was the granary of (hnstantinople, was extremely 
detrimental fe^r the Byzantine Empire. 

Another gre3at general riliaheu (Saina) starting from 
Cappadocia marched victeaieiusly through Asia Minor, driving 
back the Koman k*gions as far as the sheires of the Thracian 

* According to the learned lexicogiapher HichardRon, Shirin waa Ireiio, the daughter 
of Emperor Maurice. According to Juati (“Jraiiiacho Nauieiibuch”, 802), ahe waa an 
Araiiijeaii from Ivhiiziataii. One of the paintinga in the Ajanta Cavoa ia auppoaod to be 
copied from a portrait of Khuarau and Shirin. 

] Vaailiev givea 618 or 619 aa the probable year of the fall of Alexandria. (V. H. B. E., 
voii, m) 
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Bosphorus, and laid siege to Chalcedon, which foil after a vigorous 
resistance (617). 

The young Heraolius, who was set on the throne in place of 
the brutal Phooas, sent three Korrian nobles as ambassadors to the 
Persian court to sue for peace. Khusrau s reply was emphatic : 

“ The empire was his and Heraelius must give it up to him. 
We can understand this emphatic assertion and claim when W(^ 
remember that Khusrau was the adopted son, if not also the son- 
in-law, of Emperor Maurice. 

By the conquest of Chalcedon on the* sea of Marmora nc'ar the 
Bosphorus the Persians were within a mile of the Eornan capital, 
(Constantinople. Angoi’a was conijiierc^d three years later, and 
Khodes also submitted. The Sasaniaii Khusrau Parviz liad 
restored the Parsi Em])ire to almost tlu* wliole extent to which 
it had risen 11 ndet'the eminent Achae'nuMiian Emperor Darius the 
(Ireat. It stretclied from the Tigris and iht' Euplirate.s to the 
^Egean and the Nile. This was a proud moment for Khusran, 
and one^ of the proiiderst in l^arsi history. The Parsi king had cleiared 
Asia of its European conquerors. Of all those vast te^iritorie^s in 
Africa and Asia whicii the reno\vn(id le*gions of Pome, led by such 
valiant enmmandejrs as Julius Caisar, Pompey, Lucullus, Mark 
Antony, Aurelian, Trajan and Belisarius, had ceinquered, not a foot 
of land remained which Keime could claim as her own. 

The capture of Constantinople wenild have bremght the whole 
world under thei rule of the followers of Zoroaster. 

At this juncture, the Avars an offshoot of the Hun race, 
invaded Thrace and tliroatened Constantinople. Heraelius was 
stricken with despair. He contemplated flight and made secret 
arrangements for transporting himsidf, his family, and his treasures 
to Carthage. The treasure-ships were put to sea, but before the 
emperor could follow, his design was suspected, and the people rose 
against him. The Patriarch took him to the cathedral of St. 
Sophia and tliere extracted from liim an oath at the altar that 
whatever might come he would not separate his fortunes from those 
of his people. 

The emperor s treasure-ships were caught in a tempest. Some 
sank and others were wafted by adverse winds to a Persian port in 
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Asia Minor. The spoil was conveyed to Khusran Parviz and formed 
the treasure called Bdd-dvard (“ Wind carried ”), which was ajiiong 
the glories of his palace. 

This reminds one of the parallel case of the loss of tlu^ tj ('asiire" 
ship of Louis XVI of Prance. It was at the instigniioii of liis 
advisers, who saw the storm clouds of the revolution on the lioi’izon, 
that king Louis attempted to sav^e his trc‘asures. Jiiit llu' ship 
Telemaque, whi'^h was laden with price i(‘ss pinto, hors of g( Id and 
jewels for transr^ort to some sa>'e place, only lniI so far ns (^luillehoeni, 
where she^ sank in the muddy river Seiner (:>rd .oniiiary ]7h()). 

Young lleraclius, who so l.itely inid giviai Jiiinst'lf uj) to d('S|^-air 
considering his e':uise as lost, ue>w rousenl liimse'lt and dis] layea! 
unexpected genius. He^ rtsolved u])on the' hole! eaairso of ('urrying 
the war into the enern) s country. One aeivantage' whk'li he' had 
over the Persians was his pejsseissieai e>f a,n e'Hioic rit) nav>. On 
Easter Monday of A. D. ()22 h('started on his hole! ve'nture^. Por 
lachetf anavy the'. Persians coulel not interce'pt liim, nor eamld tlie^y 
take Constantinople and complete' their cnnijue'st of tJie Poman 
empire until tliey built ships to transport their fore-ns across tlie strait. 

Khusrau sent his famous and victorious gme-ral Shalndla-rz 
to e)ppose and crush the eneaiiy. But tiu' battle' laid (juite an 
unexpe^cted result. The Itomans fighting \vith tlie e'.ourage born 
of despair inflicted on thePPersian geauTaJ a serious deP'a.t in the' 
mountain country towards the Armenian irontier (622). 

In tlie next year s campaign Heraclius, with the allied help 
of the Khazars, another ofishoe)t e)f thei fTims, invaded Arme'nia., 
whereupon Khusrau proceeded into Azarbaijai: and texik up bis 
pe)sition in C^an/aea. Prenn Armenia .lleraclius marched to 
Canzaca with a e'.elerity which liael no preenelenex^, hoping to bring 
the Persian king to an engagement. Bui tlu' latter evaeaiated 
Canzaca and retreated towards tlie Zagros. TlujEomans destroy eel 
several towns and places, one of the most important e)f wiiich was 
the city on Lake Urumiah (Ohaecliista of the Avesta) where burned 
one of the most sacred Fires of the Zoroatrians. 

In 624 Heraclius achieved a great victory over Hbahr-Barz, 
whom he surprised in the dead of the night. In the following 
spring he recovered Martyropolis and Amida. 
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In 626, the twenty-fourth year of the war, Khilsraii took into 
his alliance tlie Khan of the Avars and prejiart'd two forinidahle 
armies. One army, 50,000 strong, was placed nnd(T th(^ comnifind 
of ShtWien, to hold Heraclius in check, and the otlicT iindei Shahr- 
Barz to co-operat(i witli tlu^ Avars in th(^ of (onstantinople. 

The (‘iiiperor’s brother Th('odor(^ ddeah'd ShS^hen witli great 
slaughter. TIk' Khan of th(‘Avars, with hishord('s of Avars, blaves, 
Grepida', Bulgarians and others, took th(‘ outer works of CJoiistanti- 
nopl(', but found all his efforts to carry the iiiaind('fenc(‘S failing and 
retired, Shahr-Barz having been unabk' to riaultT him lielp, for 
want of a navy to transport his troops across tlie channel l)(‘fcw(‘en 
(.lialcedon amd the (jolden Horn. 

Tabari mentions that in A.IX ()2o-()26 an I'lnbassy came to 
Khiisrau from an Indian king, Pulakesm II, ruler of tlie ])ec(;an. 
A larg(‘ fresco painting in Gave 1 at Ajanta, iit'ar Aurangabad, 
furnishes a pictorial r(‘('ord of a rt^turn embassy from J\‘rsia to 
thi‘ court of tlK‘ Indian rulei’. (H. H. F, N., 88; 11. P. A. I., 22.) 
Goins discover'd in North-west India with Indian and Pahhud 
inscriptions prove that this territory belonged to thi' king or 
kings of PcTsia, at a (‘(atain pcaiod. The most ini[)ortant of the 
coins blears lh(‘ legend of Khusrau bhahanshah, on tlu' obversi' 
are the impressions of the sun god of Multan, and on the' ri^vcTse 
is the year corn sponding to x\.lb 027. (H. P. A. L, 28.) It 
may bi' mentioned in this connection tliat, according lo Abhl 
B'azal, th(‘ Kajput rulers of Mewad trace thidr origin from Khhsrau 
I (Naushirvau). 

On 12th Decembc'r, 621', th(‘ Persian army under Rhazates 
met the Romajis near tht‘ ruins of Nineweh. Towards evening 
the Persian general catching sight of Heraclius, on his white 
charger Dorkon, dashed forward and engaged him in mortal 
combat, but Heraclius rode him down and slew him. Having 
lost their general, the Persians retreated to a strong position 
at the foot of the mountains. 

lihusrau had fixed his court for the past forty years at 
Uastagard, about seventy miles to the north of Ctesiphon. 
Finding that tlie Romans were advancing to this place he 
secretly retreated to Ctesiphon, from where he crossed to Beh* 
Ardeshir (Seleucia). 
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Horaclins pillap^ed the royal palace at Dastagard, and divided 
among liis troops such a plunder as had not been since Alexander’s 
capture of Susa. He also recover(‘d 300 .Uoinan standards. I)ut 
he could not muster courage to attack ('tesiphon, and ietrt‘at('(L 
He had no desire to continue hostilities, if lh(' Persians weuld 
restore Syria, Asia ]\Iinor^ and Egypt, but king Khusraii was 
obdurate and refused to (nine to hTins. 

Enraged at th(' disastroin results ot tlu' last ('am[)aign, 
Kbusran began to give vent to his vexatioii by acts of crui'lty’. 
H(‘ tiirew into prison many of the* ollierTs who nan l)een defeat'd 
by or Ihi before H<naclius, put many of tbian to d<‘atb, and also 
imprisoned soiik' of bis own sons. A slandt'r whicdi ri'anbed 
him about Sbahr'Par/ led him to send instructions for bis (‘xocution. 
Put the letter Avas inlena^pted by the Pomans, who connmini- 
catixl it to that gcmeral. Put what gave tlu* griniU'st displ(‘asure 
to liis nobles was bis d(‘clarnd intention of appointing ]\Iardasas 
(Mardansiiah of Eirdaiisi), the son of his favourite (Pristian wife 
the Inni-utiful Sbirin or Sira, as his siiec'essor, setting aside the 
l(‘gitimatt‘ (daims c»t his eldest son Siroes. Tw(nty-two nobk^s, 
beadt^d by Gaudaiiaspa, the commandaiif of tb(‘ troops at 
tbesipbon, formed a consiaracy and rose in favour of Siroes. 
They seized Kbiisrau and coiihned him in a stronghold where 
he k(‘pt his money. On the fifth day he wa.s deprived of iii^ 
life (28th Eebruary 62(8"^). Firdausi names one MoIkt Horma/d, 
an ugly and ('viMooking man, as the person at whose hands 
the conspirators got the foul deed done. 

Sucdi was the tragic (md of the brilliant Khbsra.u Par\ i/ 
after a reign of 38 years (5tl0-()28). 

Under this king the imperial rewenues, according to a. statt'- 
ment pre^pared in A.D. 607, amounted to six hundred million 
drachmae 

He divided all his daily duties in four sections. The first 
was dtwotod to state affairs, the second to pleasures, to music 
and to friendly conversation with his grandees, the third to 
prayer, the first half of the fourth to the observation of the sky 

• This date is according to Mordtman’a Chronology of the S&i&niana. 
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the corapiiny of beautiful women. the 

yiirkhoud assigns to him a of his govern- 

kingsof Iran through the -^hy iu carrying the^^ 

«nt, the size o ns > , Ins reign the 

nourishing condition of th P obedience which 

„„,ayoUi„. hW-.ys , „,U, ti,..,i.«.wh,a 

lie once lornied. (K. > ■ • ’ j distant military 

"'"iriv'S 

expeditions. (M. As. .. ^ ^locca during 

the twentieth year ol Kui.r sir-I.-I. Modi (Ib., 44) 

mentions, from L-ba , • suddenly 

apartment, a Mohamed was a true prophet. 

n .mu V, will ■‘"“n T 

‘ of the b,attic of T)hh-Kar, of 

Warner gives Shilh-namob. It was 

which there is no m^i^ion 

rr'of tlm Persians by the Arabs. The forces engiaged 
hdtle were not large, but the importance of it lies m 
,n this battt. independenco, encouraged thorn to 

-d was a glorious and stimulaf 
make raids ^ ^ associated Mohamed 

mg niemot) invasion of 

himself when ^ Yol. I, 4B1) observes that had 

^T\ hI of Uhh-Kar ’ended in a Persian victory, the difficulties 
Tthclrlb invaders would have been immeasurably greater, and 
the rise of Islam might have been cut short. 

Khhsrau Parvi. was a lover of the beautiful and a pateon 
of ari No Iranian prince has done more to stimulate the hne 

arts than he. 
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The accounts that have come down to us his magnificence 
almost border on the realm of fancy. 

In the vicinity of KermS>nshA.h and not far from TA.k-i-13ostSLn 
was situated the famous quadrilateral platform where this king 
received homage in royal assembly from the kings of Tiana, 
Turan, India and Tlyzantium. Fts kaigth and breadth were 

a hundred cubits, and it was constructed of dressed blocks 

of stone, skilfully matcb('d and jou]' d togc'tiuT b^^ iron clamps 
so closely tiiao they looked likc^ a singt* niecae Pi(‘ laid out a 
park near KermanshAh tw(> leagues s(piaTe, jiarl planted with 
trees that borc' all kiiKk- of frnii b()tl) of th(‘ Hot Lands anci the 

cold (ioimtries, t!'e rest in moa.doAy as a race-coiirs^^ and pasrurfige 

for h's horses. 

His palace, at (Unzaca had a, domed building, the ceiling 
of whidi w<as ornamented with rc'presentations (A the sun, moon 
and stars, while below was an imag(‘ of the monarch, seated 
and attended by messerngtas bearing wands of oflic(;. A machi¬ 
nery was attached, by winch rain and thunder (nuld b(‘ imitated. 

His palace at Artaima, S])oken of by Oriental writers as 
Dastagard, was sni)ported on fort) thou-a.nd columns of silver, 
adorned b\ tliiity thousand rich hangings ipKjn the walls, and 
further ornameuk'd by a thousand globes suspendtal fioni the roof. 

The Masliita palace, in the land of IMoab, situated about 
dO miles du(‘ east of the ia^axl of th(‘ lAiuid Sea, was built between 
A.D. (ill and G27. It was oiu^ of Kliiisrau's rich rare posses¬ 
sions. It consisted of two liuildings, separated by a courtyard 
of nearly 200 feet, ea,(di of which was 180 feet along the 
front, with a deptli respectively of 140 and 150 feet. The 
second building, wliich lies towards the south, was adorned 
externally with a richness and magnilicence unparalleled in the 
remains of Sasanian times, and scarcely exceeded in the architec- 
turci of any ago or nation. Altogether, sayb Eawlinson, the 
ornamentation of the magnificent facade may be pronounced 
almost unrivalled for beauty and appropriateness, and the emtire 
palace may well be called ‘ a marvellous example of the sumptu¬ 
ousness and selfishness of ancient princes’. According to W. 

67 
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Morris and Prof. Middleton, the designs of this palace present 
an evident link between Assyrian and Byzantine art; and 
amongst its carvings ooenrs that oldest and most widely spre;ul 
of all forms of Aryan ornament—tlu^ sacred tre(' between two 
ornaments. (M. As. P., Pt. IV, 40-11.) 

At Tak-i-IBostan, which is about four mik's north-east of 
Kermilnshah, is a. vaulted ehambea- cut in the rock. The archi- 
volt possesses almost e(|ual delicacy with the jiatterned cornice 
of the Mashita palace, and on the spandrels on either side art* 
winged figures of Victory holding triumphal chaplets in the 
right hand and libation cups in the left, which ar(‘ little inferior 
to the best Poman art. (P. S. (). M., (iO.i.) 

l\ik-i'Bostan, wliK'h lut-ans ” Arch ol the Gra.rden , is also 
called Takht-i-Bostan or “ Throne of the Garden”. Bi earlier 
times 't was also known as Slnhcliz, from the statue of Khdsrau 
Parviz’s horse of that name. It used also to he called Kasr-i- 
bhiiin ( Th<‘ Palace oi Shirin ), fi'om the kings faAourite wife 
Shirin; but this name, as Mr. -lackson (.1. p. ip ' 2 \ 5 ) points 
out, belongs more strictly to tin* ruins kmown by that name 
some eighty miles westward from Kermanshali. 

It has been asserted that Khusrau Pai viz brought Homan 
artists to Takht-i-Bostan and b\’ tlaar aid eclipsed the glories 
of his great predecessors, Ardeslm- Papdkan and Hhajiur 1 ami 
II, and the l()\el} tracery of the Mashita palace is regarded as 
mainly the work i.f Greeks and Syrians. But Rawlinsou shows 
that these allegations rest on conjectures and are without any 
historical foundation, and that the Sasanian rianains of every 
])eiiod are predominantly, if not exclusively, native. S. W. G 
Benjamin, wlio was ajiiiointed by President Arthur to the Ame¬ 
rican Legation in the winter of 1882-88, says: “No people, was 
ever permeated by the true art spirit than the I’crsians. One 
may consciously ascribe to Persia a very high position among the 
races that liave contributed most to the jirogress of the arts. 

The long-continued existence of Persia, as an integral people, 
exhibiting for twenty-five hundred years an almost unbroken 
career of national and intellectual activity, is almost without a 
parallel in the history of arts, The arts of Egypt, Assyria, and 
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Greece culminated long ages ago; so also have the Saracen and 
many another nation siiK'e. But the artistic life of Persia is 
still active;^ (B. P. R, 273.) 

Arthur f^pham Pope ohstaves that the uttei’h exliaiisting \Yars 
of Persia, with Rome and Byzantium opened up (',oiita,('ts which 
brought to Persia Roman and Byzantin(‘ elcnu'nts whi r, show 
most strongl\ in tlu' ar('hitectiu*e and s(ail]iture of the period. 
But if PtTsia took, sht‘ aJs'> rave. Tliroii^ii t]j<' same' chunnel 
Sasaniajj Persai in tmai di‘>trihnt.ed he) eojitribntion to the 
western world. Tliis welMniowji art (rita' lias no doiil)t that 
the religious cons( ientimisia ss of tins legiiiu', its proud Out 
humble acciptance of a, di\mi‘ly a[)pomted and divinely sastain- 
ed mission, was one (*f tlu' laeUi’s that cnntribnted dignity 
and a. nobk' style to all the* ai'ts. This period, says he, contri¬ 
buted essential eleineiits to Persian art that sur>d\ed enntiiries of 
clninge and disastca'. the sense f(»r expressive forms; a feeling 
for rhythm and a certain stateliness which, if sometimes tempo¬ 
rarily lost siglit of in tii(' subse(juent art, remaincfi ptamanently 
a steadying force. Sasanian jialac.es have been rarely surpassed 
in jm[)using [)ower a,nd richness of decoration. But more impor¬ 
tant than thest' ob\'ious if adniirabl(‘ (jualities" wa.s, Mr. Popt' 
observes, the* ('ontril ntion Sasanian buikhrs made to arch,* vault 
and dome architecture, which laid ('onse(]uences not only in 
Asia but also in Kio’ope. The great palace at Cte8i])hon saw 
the development of the elliptical arch to a height and width 
that have nevc'r siiu'c been ecpirdkHl; and the remains of the 
ruins of the palace of Ard'-shir dis(*overed by Herzfeld in SouthtTn 
Persia., show a gieat masonry vault JOO fec't high with a 
span of 35 let‘t wide, wider tlian any standing vault in Europe 
saving that of the Barcelona c'athedral. From actual examples 
which have been found by tierzfold in Sistttn and from docu¬ 
mentary refeiences it appears tliat mural painting was an 
ancient art and practised in Sasanian Persia. (P. I. P. A., 5, 19, 
25, 48.) 

Sir E. Denison Ross, Director of the School of Oriental 

* “ Tho prjnciple of the arch, rto thoroughly understood in Persia at this time, waO 
apprehended and practised in Iran before the Parthenon and Colosseum challenged the 
admiration of the world.” (B. P. P., 278.) 
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Studies, ob8(ir\'(\s the 400 years ef SA-saiiian rule r(^pres('nt 
ail epoch of splendour and greatness from e\pry point of view 
(‘xcept })()ssibly from the point of view of literature, but in 
nothing is it more I’emarkable than in the development of fine^ 
arts. Architecture—of whicli alas! all too littk' remains to-day 
potkvy, mc^aJ-work, scul})ture, mural painting and textiles, all 
reached a point of [)erfe(4i()n. (1. L. Q., October 1930, i^l9-220.) 

J^'rom ^Ir. I’epe also we h^arn tliat during Sasaiiian times 
the textile art touched on(‘ ol the liigli marks in history, and 
damasks of ex(juisite fineness with striking heraldic patterns in 
a stately syujiiieti’y h(M*ame ail the rag(‘ from Europe to Cdiina 
and left a permanent mark on the textile art of th(' world. In 
metal work also the lArsians of the Sasaiiiaii period laive made a 
mark. Their luetaJ vessels ari‘ imbiu'd with a, stateliiii'ss and 
force that hav(‘ hardly hecai ri\alk‘d. The art of mural paint¬ 
ing was also practised and examples of it have been found 
by Ilerzfcdd in Siish. hlr. Pope mentious that like evtry 
other Ik'rsiaii art, that oi ceramics is of great auticjuity, and 
the preiiistoric jiottery of Sistan, of 8usa, of Samara and JNTiha- 
\^and sliows a ta.st(} and a. masUTy of varied arid ingenious 
patterns that hav e not been superseded. (P. I. P. A., 9, 04, 1 11, 
175.) 

Trade flourished greatly during the 8asA,nide pcTiod. Ships 
of trader were constructed, and iArsia became the trading centre 
of the world. She imported rnercJiandise froju different coun¬ 
tries and distributed it over others. Arabia, India, China, 
Greece', Koine, and the r(3st of Europe looked to lArsia for their 
supply of hixuries and certain necesssaries of life also. (I. L. Q., 
April 1930, 122.) 

Khusrau Parviz had a throne called Takdis, supported on 
four feet of red rubies. At the end of each foot there were 
100 pearls, each of the size of a sparrow’s egg. As regards this 
throne the story is that wh(3n Khiisraii became king he came to 
learn that there wore records to show that the Kaiy^Lnian king 
Visht^spa had intended to construct a throne on th (3 design 
of his minister J^mS.sp. Khusrau obtained these records and 
constructed the Takdis. 
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This throne was of ivory and teak, adorned with silver and 
^old, 180 cubits long, by 130 cubits broad, by 13 cubils high, 
surmounted by a ('anopy of gold and lapis-la/uli, on whali were 
r(‘.presenh'd the sky and th(‘ sta,rs, the sigiis of the Zodiac*, and tlu' 
Severn climes {kislrtvars), as well as tiu' h'nma’ Kings in Oieii’ 
different attitudes eitlier at bancjuet oi‘ m baitl-' or aliuiiling. A 
special mechanism iudicah'd th(‘ hour tlu* day. Th(‘ I'.noiK' 
wa.s throughout covc'red with lour (-arpdiS I'l bitH'adi, (uniiroaiered 
with gold and de^'ked with pt^arir and ' ubu's, < ;u h oi th(\^, larpeis 
symbolising one of tl.e four seasons. 

Among this king's other remarlsaliK' pos^ossions Lherc‘ wen^ 
the following ta: tViJ or W'orks ot ingennitx, nanieU, ( 1) a, eiip :;i 
which tile (jiianlitg of waler wa,s no\ei* diminislK'd howsi.innelu'ver 
a pei'son drank of it, (-J) a.n ('Xjianded hand of i\or\. wha'h, wlien- 
ever a. dnld was born to him, being immersc'd in vaier, closed, and 
exhibited th('conjiiiu tion of stars presiding at thc^ ini',mtks birth, 
and thus the horosc'opc^ was known, (8; a piece oi ])iij’e gold, plrabk'- 
and soft as wax, (4) a. na,])kin, foi’ cleaning the king's hands, iiiade 
out of inalleabkggold, whiedi whtai soiled and thriavn into the 
lire became clean, lie had a ci‘own enriched with a thousand 
pearls, c-ar-h as big as an egg. 

lie had nint' seals of otheex I’lie tirst was a diamoiul ring 
with a ruby centre, Kairiiig tlie portrait, nana' and titles oi the 
monarch. It was used for despah'ia'S and diplomas. Tlu' sec-ond, 
also a, ring, was a cornelian, set in gold, with the legeJid hlionhdfo 
KliureJi. It was used lor the State archi\es. The third was an 
onyx ring with the portrait of a. galloping rider and the legcaid 
‘ Celerity used lor postal ('om^spondence. The fom'tlga gold ring 
with a, bezel of i’ose-('oloured ruby, had tiu' legend ‘Kiches are the 
source of ))rospeiity'. It was impressed upon diplomas and letters 
of grace. The lifih seal, a ruby ol the best of the red, [aire, 
valuable kind, bore tlu^. legend lilrarch va Khun am Splendid 
and Auspicious), and was used foi' sealing treasures ol precious 
stones, royal caskets, and wardre)be and eaanvn eirnamemts. The 
sixth, with a bezel of Chinese iron, bore the emblem of an eagle 
and was used for sealing letters to foreign rulers. The seventh 
was surmounted with a bezoar with a 11} engraved on it. It was 
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iiupresstd on meats, medicines and perfumer rcserv(‘d for th(‘ kinj^s 
use. The eighth Wris one with a 1)(*7 a 4 of jx'arls and bore the 
eiiibleiti of a pi^u's head. It was used for the piir[)ose of niatkinp; 
the ne('ks of persons condemned to death, and for death-waTrants. 
The nintli was an iron ring, which the king took with liini to the 
bath. 

A thousand to twelve himdi’ed (‘lepliaiits were maintained for 
th(‘ use or splendour of his court, besides twelve thousand white 
camels,* and fifty thousand liorses, asses, and mules. Li his harem 
were three thousand (according to sonu', writers, twelve thoiiseaidj 
ladies. These were ke])t more or less for the juu'pose of adding to 
the ostentatious splendour of a grea.t court, for wt^ find that tlie 
Oriental and By/antiue chroniclers declare tha.t Khusrau was triu' 
to his beloved Shirint until di'atli. !!(' constantly kejit in his 
pahw'e fith'en thousand kafiizr inatrahc (femiiK' musicians) and six 
thousand Khajc sard (household olliccTs). Wluau'ver lu' rode 
forth two Imiidred persons attended him, scatka'ing perfumes on 
every side, whilst a thousand water-carriers sprinkled with water 
the roads wliich he was to pass. 

Two ccilebrated minstrels, Hargasli and Ifarbad,^ graced his 
court. Dr. Sir J. J. ^Jodi (M. As. P., Pt. IV, 33) identili(\s thc' 
former with the martyr St. S(3rgius of flu* Wiistern wnk'rs, to 
whom Ivimsrau was attadn'd, and thinks that tht‘ latter may also 
be a Christian bisliop. Firdausi tells of Barbad that when the 
king wa.s thrown into prison this faithful musician took an oath 
that h(' \vould never st^o Shoes and never iiiori^ [ilay the har[), and 
then he burnt his instruments and cut off his lingers. 

Masudi mentions th(3 inusic'.al instruments of the Persians,-- 
the lute, the flute, the mandoline, the hautboys, the harp. The 
Khiirasanis played b}^ pn^ference on a seven-stringih instrument 

* Finlaum JiiGiiiiotirt ten thousand red-h:iired ctunels of a rare variety, and twelve 
thousand camels of burden, and sixty-six camels tor drawing cluirjota and carry nif- post. 

t Mirkhond mentions that it is said that a woman in order to be a perfect beauty must 
ne endowed wUth forty qualities, and that in those times they were not concentrated in any 
female excepting Shiriii. 

Shirin is highly celebrated in the East for her singular beauty. The famous poet 
NizAmi has particularly celebrated her in his poem “Khosrou va Shirin,” 

I The name Barbad is contracted from his real name Fahlabed, which has been preser¬ 
ved bj Arabian authors and meauB etymologically 'Chief of the Parthians'. (H. A. P. C., 146.) 
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called the zan^s wliilst the people of Eai, Tabaristan, and Belem 
liked the mandoline better. (J. I. A., June ]U20, 41.) 

Abu Jnfar Muhammad elm Jarir. Rurnam(;d A1 Tabari, 
from Tahiristan, wher(‘ h(‘ was horn (A D. 828), has a eliapter 
in his (!hroni('l(‘, on the subject of KhusTau Parviz’s treasure's, 
wherein he describes the C(‘lebrat(‘d char^UT tiltahdiz ('‘Night coloin’* 
ed”), which was brought originally fnan Jtdrn (( onstantinople^). 
This famous horse was beautiful and intelligeait bt'vond otheTs 
and talka' than any otluT horse in the world, being bnir cubit- 
measures high, and it never showed fatigue in the lit'ld of battle. 

Tht‘ tragie^ emd of this Parsj sovereign of fabulous magriifi- 
cr‘uct‘, who in tlu' (‘ourse of liis triumphant caretT succtx'ded in 
driving the* Jte)iuaiis from e*\eay lucli of laud on the Asiatic 
continent and was wiriiin an ace of capturing thear me4re)pe)lis, 
Constaiitinopk*. affords food for se^rieuis reflection as to the 
instaljilitv of human greatness and the vanity ejf luiman wishes. 
Pirelausi moralizes this wise* on his sad fate:—“ Gone, all gone 
we're* tile innume*rable soldiers of Khusrau's (*mpire, gone his 
maje'sty, might and magnitice'nea*. No king had them in such 
nu'asure, nor liad the gre'.at one's of the past heard of such. 
Thou inightest say that liie wise one* has no value* since his 
lu'ad is uneler the* dragon’s breath. Take ne>t this world eitherwise 
than a,s a powerful whale that tears with its teieth tla* victim 
it soi/i's m iD fangs. The story of Khusrau Parviz is now 
finishe;d. Gone are iiis fame^d tre'asure's, his threme*. and his 
troops. He who Impels from this world is like* unto tiie persem 
who expe'cts to gather date fruit from the* branches of the cane 
tre^e. Why runnest tlieiu in the Ijright day or dark night, 
leaving the right re)ad ? If thou wishest not thy soul to suffer, 
let thy heart remain satisfied with what theiu dost get. Though 
thou mightest acepiire pe)wer fear a time, kne)w^ thyself not as 
other than fee'ble. Adopt courage and truth, and '’contemplate 
all goodness. Give in charity and enjoy money as much as 
thou canst, because save this all is affiiction and sorrow.’ 

The catastrophes which attended the Persian arms in 
Khhsrau’s later struggles with Eome were not at all due to lack 
of courage or discipline on the part of the Persians, but to 
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))ecnliarly adverse circninstaiices and the notorious fickleness 
of fortune. As lyjnjainin ])oints out, at (ua-tain criticuil moments 
their intnaniioiiis were foiled by in(ad(‘nis l)e\ond exjHTience 
and ea1('nlatioii ; tli(^ deh‘at of Shahen was owiiii; to a hailstoruj 
driving' in tde ti'eth of his ariiivi tlu' vieior\ of ll(‘ra(‘lius o\(T 
the ‘.o’lDV of Uh iz;it('s \va< owine to th(‘ d('ath of that e[en(‘ral 
ill the inoiiK'ut of \ictorv ; th(‘ rvii’eat. of Ivlmsi’an from fdn/a('a 
was duo to the un[)re(a‘(l(‘nttd (U'lenty of lleraelius. Ua/1 tlu' 
Roina.us failed in any of thos(‘ operations, ailds this historian, 
the r(\sults of tlu' w-ir miyht. :ind jii'ohihlN would have Ummi 

entirely (fiffevent. 

hdrdansi (Mimnenuhs eiyiit treasures of this (treat Ivin^e 
Idu' first, whieli was a,missed from (’hin, Ikilyhar, Jiauii, and 
lids, was ealled Arus (" Thi* Rridi' "). 'J’fit' second was of watiUed 
pearls and w.is named Kliazni i^‘‘(ire( n ) hy eliit'is and Arab 

sayas. Idie third was known as 11}/, such .os iioiik's ;iik 1 ( ominous 
liad stH'ii tile like. The louith wa,s that which famous 

minsli’els ('lilt'd Slrhl ina ril-r-l)f}z<>r<j (‘^ddn' (ht'at Throne ). The 
fifth wa-s known as /vv/ 1 / (‘^ dlie Windfall ), flit' valuation 

of wliieh Citiild not bit midt'. This was the irtvisiirt' which 

Emjua’or tlcaMclius had pat on ho.ird a ship wiieii, terrifii'd 
at the a[)proa,(‘h oi tiie l^■rsl(n 1or^'e'^, lu' wa- pri'pirmy for 
a fliyht from ( 'oust miiiiople. The si.M.h treasure W'as thi' l>ih(}' 
e-liitfisraii ("The llrtxutle of Khdsran >, the stotaith was llie 
G(i/i.f't'-AJrasi(}h (" Tlie Ti't'isnre of Alrasid!) ) and f.he eielith 
was known a,s Sn>{lt/oli C WcayluHl ' ), whieJi illumed tlu‘ r(‘a.lm. 

It is ndated that early in tiie seventh century a. larya- body 
of PcTsiaus Liudixl m India,, oni* of whose* leadeis was 

a son (d‘ kiny Khdsran Tai'-vi/, from whom the family (»f the 
liajpiit kiUL’s of iJdepdr IS snppostxl to lii,v(‘ spruiiy. (M. M. L. P., 
Vol. I, dd.) 

XXV. SemoE (Kobad II). 

rihiroe^ (Siroes) was [)ro(daim(id kiny on 25tli February 
028. Iltt was Khusraa’.s son by Maria-m (Maria), wlio aneordiny 
to Tabari and Firdausi was a daughter of Emj)eror Manricn. 
At his birth he had received from liis father two names, Kob4d 

* Piiumutive ot tiktr (<* Liou ”). 
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and Shiroe. In accordance with the custom in vogue the former 
name was breathed by the father in the infant’s ear and the latter 
was publicly announced. The first nana^ was for use in the 
domestic circle, the second for universal use. 

Shortly after the accession of this [)rince to the throne, 
the (conspirators who had brought about ili(' assassination of his 
father perpiitrated the further (outrage of murdering fiftc'on" sons 
of that king to the great grief of Shiroe, wlio w’as ion ^veak to 
priwent the foul deed. 

He opcaied peaca* iit^gotiaiiojis with ]h‘nK‘, and twent\'“six 
years terrible' struggle was teriiiinah J by a tTeat\ under which all 
conqiK^sts and [)risonors \\“r(' surrendered by beth lawyers, hlu' 
Persian monarch also gaM* back the Tru(‘ Cross wduVh, to the 
,^reat joy of the c'ntnr' (diristiau W(<rld, Heraclins in person restored 
to its plax'e in th(‘ slirine at .h'rusaieni from wdiicli tht' Persians 
liad carric'd it olJ on tiic'ir conqiK'st of the Holy Laud. 

On tlie rc'tiirn of Ileraelius to Constantinople, his cm try 
was celebrated in the styl(‘ of an old Itonian triumph and he 
rt'ceivc'd from th(' senate the title of the '‘New Scipio‘b The 
Holy ("ross was (carried in the triumphal [)r()cession and afterwards 
raisc'd on tiu' altar of Samda Sophia. This da_\ is still marked in 
the (diristiaii cak'iidar as th(‘ lAnist of the Pfievation of the Cross 

Before Shiroe* had reigni'd many months a terribk* jdague 
broke out. Scwr'ral lumdreds of thousands of the pe()[de of 
Persia w(‘re carried olT, Ac('ording to Eustvehius, Patriarch 
of Alt'xandria, the king himself fid! a victiiu to it. But I'irdausi 
assigns his (kuth to poisoning. 

As to this violent ])estilenoc the surmise of Eawlins(m is 
that it was causc^i by thtc return of a mixed multitude to Persia, 
unde^r circuiustancecs involving pri\ation, from th(‘ cities of Asia 
Minor, Palestine and Syria. 

It is said a,bout Shinxc that he fell in love with the beautiful 
cjuoen Shiriii, hut she faithful to the memory of Khfisrau swal¬ 
lowed poison and died in the last resting place of that unfortunate 
monarch. 

* Mirkhoud and Firdauui give the number fifteen. Taiiari makes it sixteen, Thomas 
of Maraga twenty-four, and the Armenian wr tors so many as forty. Thomas ascribes 
the massacre to a Christian name Saiuatas, who acted without the knowledge of the king. 

(R, a O. M., 537.) 
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XXVL Abdeshir (Artaxbbxes III) and XXVII. Shahr-Babz. 


The king-makers at the court sot Ardoshir, a hoy of seven, 
on the throne of his father. 

Shahr-Barz entertained the ambition of seizing the throne for 
himself, for whicdi purpose he enhTed into an alliance with th(‘ Ro¬ 
man emperor Heraclius. Hera('lius besiowt^d the title of Patrician 
on Nicetas, theson of Shahr-r)arz,('ons(aited to marry theh('ir-appar- 
ent, Constantine to Gregoria, th(^ daughter of Nicetas, and liis son 
Theodosius to Shahr-Barz’s daughter Nike, and supplied trfX)ps to 
Shahr-Barz to assist him in his design on Persian throne. 

Shahr-Barz, alias Farain (called Gnra./ by Firdausi), marched 
on Otesiphon with sixty thousand soldiers, t'ajgnrih it, and put the 
minor king, his minister and a number (►[ lh(' noinlity to d(*ath, and 
ascended the throne on 27th April ()d( t Ho n^stored ihv last Roman 
province to Heraclius and siaitan arm\ to t>\pel tiu‘ Ivliazars from 
Armenia. But lie was not d(\slint'd to rul«' lor more than a fcnv 
weeks. He was not of tlu‘ royal Kaiyanian or Sasanian blood. A 
legitimist movement brought al)out bis ovortlirow and dc^ath (0th 
June G30). Tlie soldiers dragged bis eor[)st^ tJirougb Die streets of 
Ctesiphon, proclaiming “ Whoever, not b(uhg of tla* bloixl royal, 
usurps the throne of Iran shah shares Uk' fa,In of Siiahr-loarz." 

XXVIII Queen PukAxdokht. 


The soldiers looked out for some tit Sasitnian jainc'e whom the\ 

(‘ould (h'ci h) tiie throne. But 
the misjudged and sliort-sighU'd 
poli(*y of the conspirators who 
had made a wholesale slaughter 
of the sons of Khnsrau Par viz 
had almost extinguislu'd the royal 
line. So their choiia* fed] upon 
Phrandokht, <a, daughter of that 
king, and sh(‘ was eJevaU^d to the 
throne. Firdausi muses sadly that 
when a female is s(jt upon a throne 
affairs have gone bad indeed. 
She ruled kindly, but died after a 
short reign of sixteen months. 



Queen Pfiranaokhfc, 
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XXIX. Queen Azaemidokht. 

Purandokht’s beautiful sister 
Azarmidokht siK'('(^ede(l Ikt, af^ r 
c\ short interval during whicii 
Gusbnasbaudtli"' reigned. (P. b. 
a, ilH.) 

Azarmidul'^ht s reign lasted 
for less than half a yefu'. 
Mirkhoud and Tabari a sign 
her death to murder. Gibbon 
.sa}'s that she was deposed by 
the unanimous vote of the 
priests and nobles. 

XXX. Fareokhzad. 

Firdausi and Masoudi mention Farrokhzad as Azarmidokht’s 
sueccssor, and Yezdi^garcl III, the last of the Sasanian kings, as 
his successor. But tht_ period betwe^eii the death of Azarmidokht 
and the ac'cession of \’e/degard was one of great unrest, and several 
nobles aspired to the throne. Tabari gives the following list of 
the noblemen who assumed the throne after Azarmidokht:— 
Khusrau III, Kliord^d-Khusrau, Firuz, and Farrokhzad-Khhsrau. 
We learn from Mr. Paruck that the soldiers of Shahr-Barz, who was 
slain, put forward in Nisibis Hormazd V, a grandson of Khusrau 
Parviz, who maintained himself in that quarter for a time 
(631-632). 

According to Firdausi, Farrokhz-Ad-Khhsrau, who preceded 
Yezdegard, had the very short reign of one month, being 
poisoned by a slave named Siy^h-Ohashm the Black-eyed 
who had fallen in love with one of the palace handmaids. 

During the very short interval of four years between the 
death of Khhsrau Parviz and the acxjession of Y^ezdegard III no 



Tabari gives the name Kuiheusadeh and Masoudi gives FirAs-Koshenshideh. 
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less than ten sovereigns had sat on tlii' throne, an indication 
enough that the Persian power, thougli formidable to outward 
appearance, was in a crumbling condition. This woeful deeJine 
of one of the greatest” empires that th(^ world has s(‘en was the 
natural and unfailing consequence' of sc'ething discontent, intri¬ 
gues, internecine cjuarrels, and fratricidal strifes. 

YEZDEGAIin 111. 

Ve/degard III, son of Shelr 
riyfir and grandson of Khusrau 
Parviz, reia‘i\ed the crown on 
thc' Arshishvaug day of the 
Spendannad month (IGth June 
G3‘2). Prom this date coiumences 
the cliroiiological cTa, known as tlie 
Ye/degaidi or Yezdc'zerdi Santdi, 
whic'h still obtains among thc' 
Parsis.^Ile was a prince' of tlic' ro\al 
blood of Sascin, and, llieretoi e, was 
acctq)ted as king without any 
noticeable opi)(>sition. Ikang 
brought up inobscainty in Istakhr, 
he had so long esca[Xid being 

Yezdegard III. murdcU’cd. 

While Home and Persia were* at constant grips with each 
other for world sujwemacy and wasting tiic'ir man-jicwer and 
exhausting their material resouic'cs, and the lattc'r was fiiithc' 
enfeebling herself by internecim' dissc'nskms and the wholesale 
murder of her princes of the royal linc^, as well as by the 
importation of unbridled luxury from foreign lands and the 
abandonment of simple life for the worsliip of pleasure, a new 
power, Islam, was rising in tiu‘ East- whicdi was destined to 
swoop down on these empires and swallow both. While the 
Romans and the Persians were wasting and exhausting their 
strength, the nomads of th(‘ deserts of Arabia were bc'ing knit 
into a nation by the Prophet Mohamed under his temporal and 
religious leadership. “To the Anib nation,” writes Thomas 
Carlyle in a rhetorical passage at the end of the second Lee* 
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tiire in his book on Heroics and Hero-worship, ‘‘ it was as a 
birth from darkness into light; Arabiti first became alive by 
means of it. A poor shepherd people, roaming unnoticed in its 
deserts since the (creation of the world: a Hero-Prophet was 
sent down to them with a word they could believe: see, the 
unnoticed becomes world-notable, the small has grown world- 
great ; within one century afterwards, Arabia is at CTrenada on 
this hand, at Delhi on that;—glancing in valour and spkmdour 
and the light of genius, Arabia sliiiif's through long ages over 
a great section of the world. Jkpcf is great, lite-giving. The 
history of a Nati(jn fK-f'ornes fruitful, soul-ekvating, great, so 
soon as it 

these' nomads marciu'd from Mclory to \i(dory to the 
inspiring and insiste nt ‘)attle-crY of Allahu-Akhar (“ God is most 
great’). Neverthele ‘ss, howevta’ peremptory the challenge, observes 
Dr. Stanley Pool (Ik Jl. VV., Vol. IV, it cannot be pretended 

that religion was the main cause of thi* Arabs' conquests, a 
much more obvious urge being a natural overwhelming lust 
for booty. SiK'h is also the opinion of the well-known linguist 
and Iveen student of the history and literature of Arabia 
and J\Tsia, the* late Mr. G. K. Nariman, who writes, in his 
note appended to cliiiptei II of j\l. M. Jj. P., that it has to be 
admitted—-wludlier modern ’Moslem writers acknowledge it or not— 
that there was a greaUT elemi'iit of a desire for spoils in the 
early Arab inroads than for the acaiuisition of converts. 

Mohained was born during the regime of King Naushir- 
Viln. In A.D, (128 he addressed letters botii to the Eoman 
Emperor Heraelius and the Persian sovereign Khusrau Parviz, 
announcing liimself as the A[)Ostie of God and calling upon 
them to embrace Islam. Khusrau tore the Prophet's letter to 
shreds, whertaipou Muhamed, who was possessed of considera¬ 
ble mother-wit, remarked, “He has rent his own realm.” 

Gii his death, whkdi took place on 8th June 032, his com¬ 
panions elected his father-in-law Abu-Dekr as the Caliph or successor 
of the Prophet. 

Kaled, the’ general of Abu-lfekr, marched against lyas, 
the Arab chief of Hira, which was the seat of a race of kings 
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who haxi embraced Christianity and reigned for more than six 
hundred years as feudatories of the Persian sovereign. He 
defeated the combined forces of lyas and a small body of 
Persian troops headed by Asadsubeh. This was the first battle 
in which the followers of Zoroastrianism fought those of Islam. 

Kaled then advanced further into the country, and fought 
his second battle with the Persians at Obolla, not far from the 
modern town of Busrah, where Hormazd, the governor of the 
lower portion of Iraq, was defeated and slain. 

Yezdegard directed his genera) Eustam, son of Hormazd, 
to talve the command of the operations against thc‘ Mohamedans. 
At Namarili, Sat:atiya, and Barusma, A1 Motahanna and Alni 
Obeidah routed the Persian forces undta* Ehstam's lieutenants, 
Jaban, Narses and Jalenus, and the Arabs became maste rs of the 
whole o! the tract between the desert and the Euphrates. 

But another of Ehstam's lieutenants, BahmamDsubhadjil) 
(Bahman the Beetle-browed), gave a great defeiit to the Arab 
army which had encamped upon the WestcTn Euphrates at 
Koss-en-Natel\ (26th November 634). There was a great slaughter 
of the enemy, Salit and Abu Obeidah being among the slain. 
A1 Motahanna received a sevt^re wound. This battle is known 
as the Battle of the Bridge. If Bahman had vigorously followed 
up this victory, it would have been iinpossibk* for the; Arab 
army to have escaped annihilation. But unlortunately for 
Persia two lYrsian factions, one under gencTal Ehstam and the 
other under Prince Firhzan, were at feud, and Bahman instead 
of following up his advantage against the common enemy of the 
country, hurried to Ctesiphon to support Eiistani. 

A Persian general, of the distinguished house of Mihran, 
made a dash at Hir^ wdth some picked troops, but was intercepted 
by A1 Motahanna, who had received reinforcements, and in the 
desperate battle at Bowaib, in the vicinity of the citadel of HirS., 
the Moslems, by the aid of certain Christian tribes, won a brilliant 
victory. The Persians lost th(‘ir noble commander, and half of 
the Persian army was slain and the rest fled. Mesopotamia was 
now laid open to the ravages of the Arabs. 
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A1 Motahanna died of his wound. Sa’ad ibn Malik, 
surnamed Wakkas, was appointed to take the field with thirty 
thousand troops. King Yezdegard directed Eustam Farrokhz^d, 
who was a brave and prudent officer and reputed to be the best 
general of the day, to march against Sa'ad witli a hirge force 
which tlie king had levu'fi. Tabari cal(?ulat(‘S this force at 
120,000, but Fbn Ishak and Masoudi estimate it at 60,000. (R. S. 
0. M., 556.) According to Firdausi, Eristarn maintained the 
campaign for tliirty months. 

In 636 Eustam gave battle to Sa’ad at Cadesia,* a day’s 
march south of Karbala, outside of which the Arabs had eshr 
blished their camp. He divided his troops into a centre and two 
wings, and (‘utnisted the right wing to Jalenus and the left to 
Bendsuv^n, himself talving his position in tiie centre. In front 
was borne the s icrt^d war-standard the Drafsh-i-Kaveyan. 

Sa’iul, being unable* to ride, as he was suffering from either 
gout or boils, kept himsidf in the citadel of Cadesia, from where 
he gave the signal for battle* with the war-cry Allaliu-Akbar. Th(^ 
figlit lasted from noon till sunset. On the first day, known as 
the ‘Day of Extermination' and the ‘Day of Concussion’, the 
chief loss w<is suffered by the Arabs, of whom five hundred 
“ (priffed the potion of martyrdom”. On the second day, which 
is known as the ‘ Day of Succours' and the ‘ Day of Lamentation’, 
reinforcemi'iits of cavalry continued to arrive in the Mohamedan 
camp from Syria, wliich the followers of Islam had wrested from 
Hiiraclius, defeating the Romans in the battle of Yarmik. The 
morning passed in skirmishes and in single combats between 
Arab and Persian ('hampions, in which Bendsuviln and Bahman- 
Dsul-hadjib wore killed. In the, general engagement which 
followed later and continued until nightfall the balance of 
advantage was on the side of the Arabs. The Persian loss in 
killed and wounded was ten thousand, while of the enemy one or 
two thousand “ attained martyrdom”. 

On the third day, Viiriously called the ‘ Day of Embittered 
War ’ and the ‘ Day of Immersion’, tlie armies fought at close 
quarters, without any definite result. In the night the Persians 

* The town of Elkadder now markt the old site of Cadetia. (Menant.) 
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fell back and crossed the canal El Atik. Afh^r three (‘onse-cutive 
days of severe lighting they intended to take the rest wliich they 
stood much in need of. This night received the whiinsic'iil niiiae 
of the ‘Night of )Snar]ing’, since th(‘ Arabs prevented the Persians 
from enjoying any respite in the night by crea,ting horrid noises. 
Moreover small boditis of thein crossed tht* canal undca’ cover of 
the darkn(^ss and sknv numbers of th(‘ Persians in their camp. A 
genemil engagtantait, tlaai took pla,(a‘ wliic'h c'ontiniied into the 
next day, the last of the four days of th(‘ battle of Cadesia, This 
day is called the ‘ J3ay of Cormorants On this last da\' tlu^ 
Persians had the advantage in the beginning. But iis lickk* 
fortune would have it, about noon a iK^avy gal(‘ rose from tlu‘ 
west, blowing clouds of stind and dust, whieh seriously ohstrucUd 
the vision of the Persians, wliile the Arabs who liud tinar bai^ks 
to the storm suffered little from its fury. At th(‘ same tinje the 
Arab ranks wtTe swelled by a strong eontingtmt of mounted 
troops from Syria, which i)lung(d headlong into the light and 
charged the PtTsian Hank with great (‘ffect. During th(‘ night 
the enemy received further reinforcements from Syria and from 
Medina. 

According to Masoudi, Tabari and Mirkhond, tlie Persian 
general Khstam threw himself into the Atik and attempted to 
swim across, but was observed by a trooper, Hillal bin O’lqamah, 
who pursued him and slew him. Firdausi’s account is different. 
He narrates that tlie sufferings of the Persians from thirst were 
great. Rustam’s lips were parched like dust with drought, and 
slits were formed in his mouth through thirst. Yet he challenged 
Sa’ad* and closed with him in single combat. A terrible stroke of 
his sword brought down Sa’ad’s (diarger. The Arab leapt clear 
of the horse and Rustam la^avtd his sword to show to his 
adversary the Day of Doom. But at this critical time the wind 
blew sand into the Persian warrior’s (iyes, Sa’ad took advantage 
of Rhstam’s momentary blindness and struck him with his 
sword a blow on the head and another on the neck, which 
killed him. The Persian soldiers avenged the death of their 

* Warner reminds ui that Sa’ad wa« suffering from boils and could take no personal 
part in the battle. (V/. S., Vol. IX, 69.) But it is possible that he might have been relieved 
of hii complaint on the final day of the battle and taken his share in the fight. 
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commander by a furious assault on the Arabs, and with their 
arrows, lances, swords and battle-axes made a ^n-eat havoc. But 
owing to parcelling thirst the men and their steeds were soon 
exhausted and were overpowered by the Arabs, who slew them 
in large numbers, A number escaped and carried the woeful 
tidings to Yezdegard at Baghdad. 

Trn thousand Persians gave theur lives on the battlc'field, 
and thirty thousand were drownc*d in th(‘ Atik. The Mohamedan 
loss in slain was six tliousand. 

rh(‘ d(‘cisiv(‘ battle of Cadesia (A.IJ. (j'iC) was lost not through 
the lack of bravery of tla* Persian troops. Tht'j fought desperately 
and with intivpidily. But fortune was against tliem. They had 
to fight in tij(‘ face of a blinding storm, they were afflicted with 
the pangs of thirst for want of water, and they were exhausted 
for want of rest after scweral days' eontinuous hghting. 

A lamentahl(! misfortune whic-h befell the* Persians in this 
calamitous battle*, was the* loss of their great palladium, the*ir 
an('ie*nt famous battle standard Brafsh-i-Kaveyan, which for long 
age^s had c-arriecl them from victory te> victor}'. The* Arab who 
captured it is said to have sold it ter 30,000 dirhams (i7S0). 
Its value, ace'ording to Kawlinsoii, was 1,200,000 dirhams. 

We are* reminded by Sykes (S. H. P., 3rd ed., Vok 1, 501) 
that on the stricken field of Cadesia the* pe)WCT passed again to 
the Semites some twelve centurie^s after the fall of Nineveh. 
Sucli was Heaven’s decree. 

Per a year and a half there* was a pause in the advance* of 
the Arabs. In 037 Sa’ad again took the field with an army of 
twenty thousand men, and entered Me*sopotamia. 

Learning that the Arabs were marching upon Ctesiphon, 
Ye/idegard called a (*nuncil of elders, ministers, and other wise 
men, and consulted them its to the best course to be followed 
in the circumstances. Parrc')khz;^d jidvised the king to cjuit the 
capital and retreat to the Desert of Narvan, and said that from 
the loyal subjects of Amiil and Sari he would be able to gather 
an army of bold warriors with which he could come back like 
Shah Faridfin of old and fight lik(*> fire. The other councillors 
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endorsed Farrokhzad s advice. But the courageous youthful 
monarch refused to seek his own safc^ty by flying to a distant 
land, and declared that it was not majesty, nor manliness, nor 
policy to desert the chieftains, the army, tlu' (*ountry, and the 
throne and crown, and seek his own safety, and to tight th(‘ foe 
was better for him than disgra.('(‘, b(^(^aiise as much as it is lli(‘ duty 
of subjects to obey their king in good and ill, it is tlu' duty of 
the king to remain by the side of his jR'opK' and not abandon 
them in their distress. 

But wlien Sa’acl ])ressed as faf as Sab.U wliieii was onl\ a 
day’s march from Otesiplion, with an arni\ wliicb bad now 

swolkai to sixty thousand naai, W'/digard was pn‘\ailed up<ni to 
(Eminence his reti’eat. So he retirui to llcKan, a strong phaa in 
the Zagros, where li(‘ amassed an army of a hundred tliousaiid nam. 

Sa ad mad(‘ Jiis (mtry in (’tt'siphoii. ddu' niamiiliei'nt mNal 
palaces, th(‘ palatial I’esahnca^s (»f the ru h, and the glor\ (d the 
gardens, fountains and meadow's of tins capital cl thr Sasamaus 
amazed the victors anci tiicy looked with ( us of woiidcr at the* 
treasures tlu'\ In'lield thc're. I'hc \arioiis roinusol th(' magnificent 
paJa(:*e, Tak-(‘-J\csra or Taklif-i-Kln'isram wcia* fiill of gold and 

silver, of (‘ostly robc's and pnaaoiis stones, of jcwclltd arms, and 
dainty carpets. Tb(*rt‘ was a earped of wbiti [)rocad(\ IbO feet 
long and hO broad, wliicli Tabari luiines “Tlu‘ Sjinug of ivin'israii ', 
and describes as follow^'s:—“In Ivlinsraji’s l,r(‘asnr(‘s tlu^. Arabs found 
a carpet ‘KJO cubits long and GO (aibits broad. They called it 

Dastan. The kings of Persia spread it and sat on it at th(‘ tiiiKJ 

when there was nothing green in tiu; world (t.e., in woiiUt). On 
every ten cubits of it, they had waiven diflerent j(‘wels and on ten 
cubits green (iineralds; on ten cubits blue rubies; on Uai cubits 
yellow rubies. Wlioever looked at it thought that it was fairv-l)orn 

fairy-made). In it, jewels were set in, and piedures of all 
things which grow on earth and waha* and all green plants w'ere 
woven in it.” (]\1. As. P., Pt. IV, 3b.) Tliere wert' also a horse 
made entirely of gold bewaring a sihaa* saddle decorated with 
numerous jewels, and a cammed of silver accompanied by a golden 
foal. 

The works of art and a fifth part of the priceless booty were 
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set apart for the Caliph and s(‘nt to Medina. The rest Sa'ad 
divided amon;^’ his sixty thousand soldiers, the sliare of each 
amounting to J2,000 dirhams.* TIk^ priceless carped, “The Spring 
of Ivlinsrau", was sent by the Arab general to Omar, who eaMered it 
to be placed in the me)sque. 

At dahlia, near Holvan, the army of Yev.degard, led by a 
Mihran, wliose^ name ATukhonei giV'S as .Mednan Den Jkdirarn Eazy, 
receaveh a gre'at eiefeat at tl'e naneC e)f Jdr.-.heiii, ;t l)re)ther or 
ne])luiw of b'uid (A.J). <>dT). 1 lio ^>laughte^ \v,is immense. The 

geiK'od anel a himeirod thousand Tensiaus loll on the f)attle-fitid. 
The Aral )s seized sue h muneiise booty that the slrare of t-ach 
soldie'i' wiio took' ;'.:ii’t in the^ )>att)e mmu' to ton thousand diihams 
(l’2()0). fn one ed the Persian tents an Arab, Khare'ja, found a 
golden eaiiad adorned with I’uhie's anei |)earls, with a man eif pure 
gold on its saddle*, ddie* \ictor\ of Jalula, took place in the IGth 
year of the I h'jira. 

\\‘zdeg<i.rd huri'u‘ell\ ejuitte‘d Ihdvan anel proe-eedeel in the* 
diree’lion of JOi, near the Caspian Sea. Khosnisiiin, whenn he had 
k’fl Willi lioops to de‘tend Holvan, I'ashl) kal out his army and 
engaged tin* Mohaine.dan geiuaal K1 Kak.i.a in a battle at Kasr-i‘ 
Shinn. T1 k‘ enem\ aga.in triumphed and the Persians were* routed. 
The whole trae t west ot Zagros was now' in llie*. possession of t he 
Arabs. 

In Odd Horinu/an, the governor of Siisiami, w'as eiefe*ate'd by 
Otba, governor ol Biisrali, and foreeid to siirrendea’ a portion of his 
pimviuce;, including the eity of Ahwaz. 

Next ye*ar llormuzan, with tlie? assistaneu*. of vShehrek, satfap 
of Persia Projier, attacked the^ ememy, hnt met with little success. 
He W'as driven to Sluistor and wais there besieged. No less than 
eight}' engagemeaits took place bedore the waills without decided 
advantage to either side. At last the towm fell) and Hormuzan’s 
territories W(Te occnipied by the Arabs. 

Caliph Omar recalled the Arab commander-in-chief Sa’ad to 

* lOatiiimtuig the dirham a« worth from 65 to 70 French coiitimeii, Kawlinaon liuda the 
ontifo booty, exclusive ul the woika of art, to ha\o been worth from £28,400,000 to 
£25,200,000. Major I’ricc by aubstituting dinars tor dirhiims, on the authority of Habib- 
tdia«ir, raistta the value to the incredibla sum of £300,000,000. 
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answer certain (.harges of pride, luxury and injnstkx^ which wiTe 
laid against him, and transferred the(;ommand to Arniiiar ihii aser. 

Yezdegard now saw his opportunity to make heroic efforts to 
drive the enemy out of his country. He sent couriers to the 
notables of all the provinces to raise troops for the defence of the 
fatherland. Brave sons of the soil responded from all parts to theur 
king’s calk An army of 150,000 strong musti'red in Ak'havand, 
about 50 miles south of Hamadjtn. The king gave its c.ommand 
to general Firhzan. Omar, upon whom fortum>* was smiling, 
ordered Noman, son of Mokarrin, to marcli on Neiiavand with 
troops collected from Iraq, Khuzistan and the SaWiul. Tlut 
Persian army had established a camp surrounded by a di‘tq) 
entrenchment. For two months the ri\al armii's remained 
encamped opposite to each other. The Arab commander In'caine 
impatient of delay and called upon liis men to point thtar lanciis 
and rush to victory or to paradisic The Arabs iiiiide a 
furious charge. In the battle Noman f(T, but the Piusians wen* 
routed. Firuzan lied to the hills with four tliousand nuii, but 
was pursued and a fearful carnagi* ensui^d, l^'iruzan Hang among 
the slain. Eighty thousand Persians gavi* their lives in the. battle 
of Neh^Lvand. 

This catastroph(3 sealtH the fate of the I\irsi empire, whicli 
from its date fell under the rule of th(‘ Caliphs (A.D. (ill). 

Extinct for ever was that power which had but so recently 
achieved the unique triumph of driving the iiowerful Uomans 
from every inch of ground they had acquired in Asia. It is not 
surprising that the Mohamexlans should distinguish this victory of 
theirs by the name of Fath-uI-Futuh or Victory of Victories. 

For nearly ten years Yezdegard maintained the hopeless 
straggle. He retained all the outward forms of royalty and even 
struck coins. He is said to have maintained a useless crowd of 
four thousand retainers, including slaves of the palace, cooks, valets, 
grooms, secretaries, wives, concubines, female attendants, and old 
men. (R. 8. (). M., 576.) He had hoped for succour from the Khan 
of the Turks and the KhAikcln of China, but his hopes were not 
realized. At last as he was Hying from the attacks of the enemy 
tmd his own traitorous subjects, he was at a spot eight miles from 
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Merv murdered by Khdsrau, a miller, with the connivance of 
the faithless Mahhi Suri, governor of that province, whom 
Yezdepard himself had raised from an humble position to that 
high office. Firdausi gives as the date of iiis death the night 
of the doth day Aniran of the Brd month Khord^d, which according 
to the calcjulation of Mr. F. D J. Paruck (P. S. C., 121) 
corresponds to the night between the 9th and 10th of September 
(>51. The wretched assassin Khhsrau fell a victim to popular 
rage, dlie (*orpse of the murdered monarch was recovered and 
embalmed and was sent to Istakhr to be intcTrod by the side of his 
ancestors. 

Ytizdegard is generally reproached with feebleness, cowardice 
and effeminacy. Put the sympathetic historian Kawlinson, while 
jidmitting tliat this king was no liero, makes the remark that 
(•onsidcaing his extreme youth when his perils began, the efforts 
which he m^ule to meet them, and the impossibility of an effective 
resistance in the (dfetii and exhausted condition of the Persian 
nation, liistor}^ is s(*arcely justified in passing upon the unfortunate 
prin(*(‘ a severe judgment. Benjamin also refutes the charge of 
pussilanimity and points out that the long resistance he made 
against the invaders shows that he had firmness and courage. In 
no country attacked by the Mohamedans in the early period of 
their (conquests, says the same writer, did they meet a resistancj^e a,s 
obstinate and htToic as in Persia. In many instances chieftains 
and kings elsewhere submitted to the x\rabs, and gained security 
and honour by embracing Mohamedanism, but Yezdegard 
disdained such a (;ourse and struggled with spirit against his 
destiny to the end. Whilst we cannot but shed tears of sorrow at 
the permanent loss of the Parsi empire it is some solane to reflect 
that the last occupant of the glorious Sasanian throne was, as so 
ably shown by Benjamin (B. P., 272), a worthy, patriotic and 
heroic prince. 

There is a sad but interesting tradition related concerning a 
daughter of Yezdegard Shehriyar, by name KhS^thn B4nu, On 
the defeat of the king, she, with other members of the royal 
family, quitted Mad^in to take refuge in the fort of Ilaft Azar* 
But as the army of the enemy prevented her from doing so, she 
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proceeded to a tower on another adjoining; iiiountaiii. On the 
wa>' tliither she became thirsty, mid a.sked for water from an 
agriculturist. Tlie man had no drinking water ready and so 
milked his cow to give milk to the thirsh lady. But the cow 

kicked the earthen vessel in which tin: milk was collech^d and broke' 
it. Ho the unfortunate princess [aoc.ei'di'd to a mountain two 
miles further and prayed to Ahura iMazda to ^a\’(‘ lua* from the 
foes wlio were ])ursuing laa*. The pray'cf was ht'ard. Tlie 
ground cleaved and she sank. This spot whi(!h caiia' to be 
called Dar-l-dift f ‘ The OaU' of Keligiou ') was held as sacirvl by 
the Zoroastrian Bersians and tla practice arost' of goiim “D a 
pilgrimage there. It is said thal, tiic'n.* iiiiexptc'tedly issued a 
spring ol water on the spot, to inakt* tiu* pilgrims comfortable* 
(M. A. r., Bt. Ill, 1.5b.) A story is also told that Malia Banu, 
anotl fiigitivt* daughter of \ e/degaj'd, married a Valabhi 

(Indian) prince. According to Abi'il Kazal s welbknown work 
Aiyane Akbai’i. tlu' bra\c' and renowned Sisodia, leijpuls ol 
Odephr are the progtaiy of this prnwess. As to ^heher lUnu, 
another of M'/deg^ird s daughter, then' is ;i tradition tiial siu* 
was taken in marnagi' hy llusayn, thi' younger son ot Fatima, the 
daughU'r or iMohamed tlu' IVophet, and heeaiiK' thi' progenitor 
of nine Imams (llu' fourtii to the tw(*lflh). 



CHAPTER XII. 


PARSI MONARCHS AFTER THE ARAB CONQUEST. 

Pirilz (Philo/ U), a son of Ye/.(l('gard Sholirivar, on the 
death of the latter, proelaiined himself kinc!^ of IVrsia, and was 
reco^ni/(*d as siK'h In l-h(‘ Kmjx'r^/r of China. Jle look refuj^o m 
th(* mountains of Tokharistan; ndiicdj was tlu'u under < diinese 
rul(‘. In A.D. Gii] tijc (‘hiiuse FhiijH'ror ‘>v\ up a. government 
of Ikii’sia and (‘iitrlisted tiio dii<‘ftion of it to riruz, whom th( 
(hint'se texts nanu' 1 Vhi->s(‘li. d'si-Iing wuis the' seat of Giis 
goviTimient. d'he .\rabs attacked him liere, and he was obliged 
to fly to China, where, la was well ri'ceived and made a (iiptain 
of liis Hod \ guard by the (.'hmese Km per or. In G77 he w^as 
jR^rmith'd to build a tin^-temple at (’h ang-n gan. H(‘ died 
leaving his son Narsi (Xi-nK-sdi) at tlie (*ourt of China. Ni-iiie-seh 
wnmt to Tokharistan and :iv‘*d thiae for ov(t twenty-years. But 
in tlie (uid iinding him'>(‘lf dt'serted by all he returned to the 
Chiiiesr (a))ital (A.l>. 707). (leiiumt 11 uart, from whost' 

e.xeellent book “ \n( imii. Persia and Iranian Civilization ’ tht‘se 
interesting particulars are talaai, further informs us that tlie 
Chinese' iiistorians aho nu'iition, in 7'2'2. a cei'tain Pu-shan-hw<\ 
wliom tlu'V ('all lung ot Persia, m 728-0 they sjieak of a bliosroes, 
a de.sc'eiidant of Yezd(*ga.rd, and lastly, in 732 an unnamed king 
of Persia sends the Nestorian UKUik, Ki-lie, as ambassador. 
According to ^Vil^ord (As. Et*s., IX, 23o), a, party of Persian 
refugees went to Clima in A.W 730, in A.B. 813 there is a mention 
oi MaJiaj'ds or Mobedn in Canton, and about sixty years lahr 
Masoiidi notice's that there were' many fire^-temples in China. 
(S. P. G. 13, 3.) 

Thougli the' Kmpire' passed away at the' Arab e'onejiiest, still the 
Sepahbuds (liere'ditary ge'nerals) of Ma/e'iideran and Taharistan, 
maintained tiu'inse'lves for a (Mnisiderable period as indepe'ndent 
Zoroastriaii monarelis in the mountain distric ts, north of the 
Elburz rauge. The' reason why several of these little sovereigns 
managed to subsist and why at le^ast the Baw and Gaubarah 
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Sepahbuds succeeded in maintaining themseh es in the KohistAn 
or ' mountain region’ is to be sought, as Edward Rehats('k 
points out in a paper contributed by him to J. B. B. R. A. S. (Vol. 
XII, 41045) in the rugged and wild character of a land full of 
jungles, rocks, and precipices, as well as of malarious plains; in 
the independent nature of the mountaineers; and in the struggles 
of the Abbaside Caliphs with various rebels, who sometimc^s so 
fully engaged their forces that the princes of Tabaristan and 
Mazenderan Imd opportunities of temporarily throwing off th(' yoke 
of their conquerors. The following tabl(‘, prt'pared by Dr. Sir J. J. 
Modi from Rehatseks account, gives the name's of th(‘ Bawand 
princes of Tabaristan, who ruled in Tabaristan long aftcu tlu' 
Arab conquest:— 

Kobad 

I 

1 i 

KayiiR AiiusUirvan 

1 

Sha,pilr 

f 

B4,w (bcearao king of Tabaristilri in A.I). He was troaoh(‘r 

j ously slain in 682-H by Vallash, who ruled iifd-r liiui. The 

\ people rallkfd round his son Surkhab and kilk^d Valktsh). 

Surkhab (reigned 30 years). 

Milirmorda.n (reigned 40 years). 


Surkha,b (reigned 20 years: poisoned himself in 700 A.]). Aim 
Ja’far sent an army against him in T.OO-fiO). 

Sharvyn (known as Malek-Aljabal, i.e., Prince of the Mountains, 
j reigned 23 years. Killed in 7H3 A.I). by Oaliph Mohdy). 

(Ka,rn) (did not reign, having ditxl in the life-time^ of his father). 
Sheherya.r (reigned 8 years; died in 825-0). 
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ShA.piir Ja’far KA.rn (succeeded his brother Ja’far 

(slain by (succeeded his | and reigned 30 years) 
order of brother Shclptir (Surkhab did not reign) 

MA.mun) and reigned | 

12 years) J sustain (reigned 23 years, died 

I ' 895 - 0 ) 

Sharvyn 

I 

ShdieryA^r (reigned 37 years) 

I 

1 sustain (came to throne in 1027-8; 
di('d J028. Before hr- caine to his 
father s throiic, thr- country was 
ruled by one Dara bin Dara f'T 
35 years. lie fought against 
A’ilaaldaula)], was taken prisoner, 
and died in captivity. The 
dynasty eudt‘d with him). 

Dr. Mrxli givrs tlie following genealogical table of the Gaobarah 
Sejmhbuds, who first riik‘d in Gilan and then in Tabaristan :— 

•lainasp (began to reign A.D. 497) 


Narsi Boh vat 

1 

Fyruz 

1 

Jyllanshah 

Jyl (di(‘d 001 ; hr- was surnamed Gaobarah, because from his coun¬ 
try of Gilan hr* wrmt to Tal)aristan to conquer it in the guise 
of a poor traveller with a load of cow (g^Lo) hides or luaids) 

Dabuyah Baduspan 

Parrukhan (reigned 17 ye^irs; he built the town of Sary near 
Nishitphr and named it after his son Sarhyah) 

DMmilir (reigned 12 years) 

Khorshyd (Saruyah, his uncle, acted as regent during his minority). 

The same writer concludes from Rebatsek s account that 

7Q 
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the real invasion of TabaristiLn, which with GilS,n, M4zcnder4n 
and the adjoining country, forms the country known as Kohista,n, 
or the mountainous district, began in about A.D. 749 and 
continued in the reign of Caliph Mansflr, who ruled from A.D. 754 
to 775. The last of the Sepahbuds in this Caliph’s reign was 
Khorshyd. Under the rule of this prince the country flourished, 
but after a long period of reign he became so overbearing 
towards his high officers and tyrannical towards his subjects, 
that they were all ready to revolt. Omar bin Ala’lla, who 
had killed somebody in Gurgtn and having taken refuge 
with Khorshyd lived for some time under his protection, had 
made himself well acquainted with all the roads and mountain 
tracks. This man turned treacherous and joined the Calipli's 
army, and became the guide of Ab-Alkhacyb’s troops, from which 
he took a thousand men, hastened to Aniul, where he sk'W in 
battle the Marzb4n who governed the town on behalf of the 
Sopahbud, took possession of the place, and ordered a lierald to 
invite the people to embrace Islam, whereupon crowd after crowd 
arrived, accepted Islam and renounetd their own 1^'aith, because 
the people had met with scorn and disregard from th(‘ir own 
Sepahbud. (M. G. R.B., 79-82.) 

The subjugation of the vast extent of the anciemt monarchy 
by the Moslems was effected by degret^s. There were; frequent 
revolts by the Zoroastrians. Their last great effort for the 
recovery of their independence occurred in A.D. 751-55, when 
SinbS,d, an influential Zoroastrian of NisbfLpfir, raisid the standard 
of revolt. He marched to Kazvin, but failed to take; it. Ht;, 
however, succeeded in taking Eai, whose governor he slew. He 
collected an array of 110,000 men, and announced that the end 
of Islam was at hand. In a decisive battle his army was 
defeated by Abh Ja’far Manshr. He fled, but w’as afterwards 
killed in TabarisUn and his army was partly destroyed. Many 
of the fugitives died of thirst in the desert. (Ib., 71.) 



CHAPTER XIll 

THE CONSEQUENCES OP THE ARAB CONQUEST. 

Alas for the Parsis ! the Arabs had conquered their country 
and their old, old empire had been lost to them for ever. Lost 
was their empire, in respect to the sovereigns of the last djmasty 
whereof Masoiidi, writing in A.D. 950, in his preface to his Kitabu’t- 
tanbih wa’l-ishr^f, alludes to their mighty dominion, the antiquity 
of their rule; thc^ continuity of tiieir soverc'ignty, the excellence 
of their administration, th(ar well-ordc^red policy, the prosperity 
of their domains, their (*are for their subjects, the subjugation to 
their allegiance of many of the kings of the world, who brought 
unto them tax(\s and tribute, and their sway, withal, over the fourth 
Clime, whicdi is tlu; C'lim(‘ of Babel, the middle part of the earth, and 
the noblest of the (seven) Climes. (B. L. H. P.,129.) We are again 
forcibly in mind of ]\rirkhond’s philosophical observation, namely, 
that the viclssitiidt's of royal dynasties are a convincing proof of the 
perpetuit\' of God’s sovereignty, and that the changes of fortune 
to whi('h kings are subject are evident signs of His omnipotence. 
Th(^ grc'at satirist Lucian has rightly said {Charon, 23) that death 
is thv, lot of states just as it is of men. 

As in the caisv of the Macedonian conquest, the Arab 
conquest Was more material than intellectual. The Arabs could 
not Arabianise the Iranians, but were themselves Iranianised to 
some exhait. They gained considerably from the science, art 
and literature of Persia. To illustrate the great influence of 
ancient Persia upon Arabia, Sir J. J. Modi (M. A. P., Pt. Ill, SC¬ 
SI) refers to the influence of the Arabs upon the West in the 
early times of their rise and to the later influence of Moha- 
medanism and points out that though Mohamedanism has 
spread over a larger area of the world now than before, its 
influence is not so great now as it was then. At one time 
the Arab Universities in Spain were seats of learning to which 
the then learned world turned for culture and higher education. 
The reason Was that besides possessing the zeal, ardour and 
industry of a new rising people, they had the accumulated 
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experience of their contact with the civilizations of the Romans 
and the Persians. Their long confcict with the Iranians both 
before and after the conquest gave them a good deal of cnilture. 
And as to religion, Mohamedanisiii itself was pcTvaded by a 
good deal of Zoroastrianism. Prof. James Darrnesteter mak(‘s 
it manifest that Persia in accepting the new religion has trans- 
formed it more than being itself transformed; she has adapted 
its life and its new faith to the heri'diiary customs and tradi¬ 
tions, and in reality the Islam of Persia is the old religion of 
Persia, encircled with Mussulman formula'. An o])inion very 
recently expressed by a Mohamedan scliolar, Prof. Ri'/vi of Cal¬ 
cutta, is however, that although tliere is no doubt that what(‘V('r 
fame or uplift Islam achieved was siii!])ly due to tlii* a('ti\itics of 
the Persian Muslims alone, IVrsian Islam ha^ Ix'en tnu* to ihr 
spirit of the Quranic teachings all aku;:. (1. J.. Cct. 

434.) 

In a lectur(' which Darrnesteter deli\ere(l in Jkanhay, on his 
visit to India, on the subject “ i’ars(‘t'is]i]: its jdace in liistory , 
the learned Professor observes that a great religion lU'ser du‘s: 
even when annihilated by sword and fire, it still li\es on and 
unrecognized, in man}' hearts that ignore it: iVrsia could burn 
the Avesta, recite the Koran, forget the naua^ of Zoroask^r and 
Ormazd for the name of Mohaimxl and Allah, and the twenty- 
one W(jrds of the Honaver for th(‘ eight words of the Kalima, 
still the inner soul of the poiailar religion laaiiained unchanged. 
Another Frenchman, ]\1. (1(‘nieiit Iluart, expresses himself on 
this subject tJius :—“I know well tliat th(' introduction of Islam 
has transfoniicd the maniuTs of the people, the rules of their 
conduct, the principle's of their re'ligiori; hut profound observers, 
sucli as tb(' Count dc Gobineau, will tell you that these' modifi¬ 
cations are superficial, and have nut cliange'd the' Persian soul, 
which still liv(;s in the^ Persian of our own day.” 

Sykeis (U. II. W., Vol IV, 2Sihl) gives this well-considered 
advice to European historians that they should realize the great 
inlluencie e)f Persia on world history and Bhe>uld cease to view 
its early relations with Europe through Greek spectacles. 
Central Asia and India were also deeply influenced by Persia, 
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and, as Sir Percy points out, to-day her language is spoken by 
millions of Asuitics who have no political connexion with Iran. 

The subjoined (‘xtract from Sir George Birdwood’s letter 
to the Edinburgh Parsi Union, which we reproduce from Sir 
J. J. .Modis paper on the Early History of the Huns in M. As. 
P., Pt. II (p. 800), shows how great and abiding has been the 
inlluence of ancient Iraai on the mann^as and customs of the 
courts and peoplt^ of Europe and on tlieir religion : — 

‘"Europe owes the establishment and endowmenL (»1 Christ¬ 
ianity as a StaU‘ religion to the fact tliai Constantuie the Great 
was attracU'd to it by tb(‘ Leiigi()n of the Zoroastrians, who had 
servxal in the Uoriiau legions undiT his c(»mmand. Zeroastrians, 
with the lU'O-Platomsts anb (Iirihaans, were the three principal 
spirituali/mg iniliicnces closely inter-related, and equally free 
from dogmatic theolog> that at last broke down the whole 
striK'tuiH' of paganism west of thi‘. Indus right on to Great Britain, 
and on the ruins of th(‘ temples of Greece and Eome appeared 
tlu' domes and towtas and sjiiriN of the Catholic Roman 
Scliismatic Greih ehun lies. In Great Britain, there are, I 
believe, h) contemporary monuments of ancient Persians, 
Zoroastrians of the Roman army of oioupation in these islands; 
and tht‘ remains of sevtwal of them are to he found along the 

wall of Hfidrian within a cy(de sweiq) of Edinburgh.Our Western 

(‘(xle of social etiquette reaches us from the ancient PcTsian 
court, through the C'oart of the Ca-sars of (A)ustantmopk‘ and 
thence tlu' courts of tlie Medi.eval (.Christendom that sprang 
up out of th(‘ dust of fallen Rome. It was this " Persian apparatus ’ 
of soc'ial etiquette that taught the barbarians who overthrew 
Rome gocxl manners and made us ‘ gentlemen ’ gentlemen.” 

We have the opinion of the Persian scholar Otto Rothfeld, 
late of the Indian Civil Service, that Persian writers have 
exercised more infhieiuu in Europe indiredly than directly, 
and more oft(m through what they liave written in the Arabic 
language thari in their own. P^roadly speaking, he considers 
it hardly an exaggeration to say that, with the exception of the 
seven pre-Islamic poets, the greater part of Arabic literature 
is the work of Persian authors. He observes that more often than 
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not Arabic literature is the thought of Persian men written in 
Arabic instead of Persian, and that to no ('lass of writing does 
this apply so much as to the scientific and philosophic^ books 
written during the period which ct)rr(5sponds to the European 
Middle Ages, which books did so niiicb to refresh and refine 
the slowly reviving European soul. It was from them that 
Europe learnt again philosophy, science, mathematics, and (‘vcm 
the laws and spirit of chivalry. (M. M. V., 04 S.) 

We have, also, a similar opinion from another recent Orien¬ 
talist, Prof. K. G. Browne (B. Ij. H. P., who sa\s: 

Take from what is generally calkal Arabian scaimce from 
exegesis, tradition, theology, philoso[)h\, na'dlcine, k'xicography, 
history, biography, even Arabic grammar—th<‘ work contribnUal 
by Persians, and the best ])art is goiaa lAcn tht' fornix of 
State organization weri^ largely adapU'd fnau Persian mndO.s. 

The Umav'yad (Caliph Sfileman (A.P. Tlo) is r»'|)(>rt(‘d to 
have said of the Persians—lAasiaiis wlm had stuck to Zoroastri¬ 
anism as well as those wJio adopted Islain—‘‘ I aiii amazed at the 
Persians. They have ruled oiu'thousand \ears atid laatr iietah'd 
us for a moment, while we ha\a‘ reigiK'd for one Innalred years 
and not even for a moment have been al'le to do without them.’' 
(See Sir J. J. Modi\s Eoreword, B. S. K., XIJ.) 

Prof. I. GoIdziluT, of Germanx, finds tiie investigation 
of the varicid influences whicli the Sasanian (ivilization has 
exercised on diff(‘rt‘iit sections of humaiiitx geographi('alI>' 
separated from one; another as one of the most fascinating chapters 
of the history of civilization, lie writes:—“ Evmi in the 
language and the artistic monuiiKait of tlu‘. nation to which 
I belong we may obser\e remarkable traces of their influence. 
Since the tunes of tht* migration (jf thc' ancient Hungarians 
before^ they penetraU3d into the regions limited by th(3 Karpathian 
mountains wc have continued to employ to this da}, to (confine 
myself to religious nonu'ndaturc^, words borrowed fronj Persia 
to designate God, namcjly, Isten, Persian Izadan; the devil or 
dog, Persian druj; and in profane usage devaj, wanton is a remnant 
of daeva. Our archieologists and the historians of our art discover 
from time to time fresh vestiges of Persian elements in the ancient 
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nionuTTKiiit of our art.” (See Goldziher’s p'aper on the influence of 
Parsisin on IkIhuj, N. V. R, ]'t. I, 42.) 

One ^Tcat and irrepara])I(' ('alarnity which Parsis have 
suffered l)v th(‘ AraJ) conquest is the wanton destriKdion of Iluar 
literature by ttu^ fanatical (‘neniv. We have it from AMul 
Eahnian ibiu^- Khitldriii (7d2-SO,S A.11.) that of all p(Oj)le, the facts 
of whos(^ history have reached us, two nations wev* rnorc' well- 
known for tluiir kairnine, and they wcto llic two gre.il pre-Islaniic 
nations of tin* IVrsians and the ( lro(‘ks, I ut ihe J^Tsians qav(* very 
great iinportaiuo to hurning iind intelhictual pursuits, and in 
jiropori.ion to tlu‘ eivatnoss .aid '‘xU !il of tiasr einpiie and iht‘ 
long ae’cs through v.inch liair sovereignty lash'd, their learnii g 
too had proportioian''’\ obtained a vast scope. (I. V. P. R., ST.'t 

P)rown(‘ (13. L. 11. i'., 12) mentions a stor>, cited by the native 
biograpliers, a> to how one day in Nishapur the Ami'' Abdu’llah b. 
Taliir (died A.D. bll)was presented with an old bcnik containing 
the roinaiK'e of WaiiiKi and Adlira, ‘‘a pleasing tale which wise 
men eoiiqiijed and dedicated lo King Xauslilr\an,” and how the 
Amir orderc'd its de.-.triiction sa\ing that the Koran and the 
Traditions of the Prophet ought to suliice for goixl ^Muslims, and 
adding ' this l)ook was written by ^Magians and is accursLil 
in our e>i's . 

Comte A. de (iobineau (G. M. \i, C., 7), who had till' advan¬ 
tage' of licing in Pi'i'sia as First Seeax'tarx to the French Ambassador, 
makes a delibcTati' staU'iia'nt that the Arab invaxlers had rt'sorhd 
to the' most e'Xtreine' harshiie'ss not ouU against the' Pemsiaii race, 
but directly against its language', which tliey ende'axoure'd to des¬ 
troy e'litire'h, and although the-y we'i’e' ae'tuated or instigated by the 
most viole'ut religious fending, still they did not succemd in thedr 
atteuiipt; and W'e are' told by the' Orie'iitalist Pred. Bleerk (Introd. to 
B. S. A., p. Xili ) that the' olel Persi.in cre'td and moral system 
emwcisenl a greate'r infliK'iiC'e on IMediamc'dan writers than is gene¬ 
rally knowui; in Sadi, for cxvample', are' iiiany precepts wdiich evidt'ntly 
emiaiiade'd freim the' Zoreiastrian religion, and it is a significant fact 
that in Sadi all the' gexxl kings are Pe>rsiaus. 

From the^ fact that the compiler (Atarpat-i-Hemit) of Bexrks 
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VIII and IX of the Dinkard, in which the summary ac/count of the 
Nasks is given, says nothing atout any previous trcnitise l)eing con¬ 
sulted, Dr. West infers that this compiler had acc'r^ss to tlu' Avt'shi 
texts and Pahlavi versions of all the Masks hv descril)es, fully thr(H‘ 
centuries after the Mohamedan conqut'st, tlu‘ Vashtag Nask and 
the Pahlavi version of th(' Nadar alone IxMiig what h(' could not 
obtain. The survival of so much of the sa(‘r(‘d Zonxistrian lihrature 
during three centuries of Mohaintrlan ei'a indicates, says \V(‘st, 
that the final loss of nearly all this literaturt' was not direr tly atlri'' 
butable to the Arabs a,s the Paisis suppose. His vk'W is that st> 
long as a considerable nuinbiT of the l^rsiaiis adhered t(! tlieir 
ancient religion, they were able to prc'siavi' its literaliD’e almost 
intact, even for C'enturies, but when througii conversion and (Wter- 
mination, the Mazda-worship[)ers had btH ome a ineiv remnant, and 
the^^ fell undtr the more barbarous rule of the Tartars, llie\ rapidly 
lost all their old literature that was not in diiily reliyious ust‘, and 
the loss may liave becai due as much to thiir iK'gh'etin;^ the Ta-ct's- 
sary copying of nnnuscripts, as to any destruclivem^ss (»n tlu* part 
of their conquerors, bec.iuse th(* durabilit\ ot a manuscript \M’UU‘n 
on paper siddom ('xceials five or six Maiturie^. (St*e 1). 1). S., \'ol. 
XVIII, pp. XV, XVL) 

This view of Dr. namely, th;it tlu* aaicient IVrsians 

themselves were to a ('ertiin t'xtent blanieworiiiy tor tlu* loss of 
their sacred books, inasmuch as thc*y negk'Chal in niakt* copies 
from the few manuscripts whkdi existed at tlu‘ time of the last 
compiler of the ])inkard, is disputed by tljt* Parsi scholars. Or. Sir 
J. J. Modi and Mr. Behramgon* T. Ankl(‘saria. .Alodi [)uts th(‘ 
apt question that if the twiaityonc* Xasks W(Te all extant ;it tlu* 
time when the e.ompilers of tlie I^inkard wrote wb(Te was the 
necessity for writing the (-ontents, and if zeal for preserving the 
literature prompted them to do the work, wh}' did tlu^y do it half¬ 
heartedly by merely preserving the cont(*nts, and not by making 
copies and distributing them ? 

The hict is that by Urn end of the second century after the 
conquest the work of destruction was complete. Hence the 
necessity for Atarp^Lt and other writers to collect, in the Dinkard 
at least the details of the contents of the lost books, fresh in the 
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memory of many persons at the time. It was the great feat of 
memorisation achieved by the Zoroastrian Athravans (priests) 
which enabled them to preserve and save their literature from 
entire annihilation; and it is due to this preservation by memory 
that so many mistakes of grammar and orthography are to be 
met with in the texts written by Athravans^ long after the 
language of the‘- Avc^sta ceased to be spoken, according to their 
oral voc'alization. (See Modi’s Introduction to J. M. J. V., IvHix; 
B. T. Anklesaria’s article ' Zoroastrian Keligious Literature,” I. L, 
Q., April-July 11)80, 9,5-6.) 

Th(^ original des^rcyer of Persian literature was Alexander 
tile Gr(‘a.. What tij<' iMosleiiis (iestioyed was tlie restored 
literatun^—the restoration of w8iich was commenced by the 
P^iTthian kijig Voiogases (Valkhas) and more systematically 
pursued in the reign of the first Sastoian king. (M. 0. C, P., 
6061 .) 

In this conuec'tion it is useful to cite the following remarks 
of Dr. Martin llaug (H. E., 125), who had the advantage of a 
long stay in Western India and close friendly intercourse with 
the Parsis and iiaar Dasturs :—“ Besides the official copies of 
the sac-red books, ihere must iiave been other copies of many 
portions of lliem, which w'ould be indispensably necessary in all 
cities where pne>l^ and judgt's had to perform their duties, 
and the cop es of tiie sacred books which the first S^sanian 
monarehs co!lecied were no doubt derived from these scattered 
copies. NoiwMM'^laiul'ng the long interval of 550 years of 
foreign dom.nainin and donustie anarchy which had intervened 
between Ale\jnler and Ardeshir Pap6kan, the Sasanian kings 
were able to eo'ieei a Urge proportion of the old writings, if we 
may believe the details given of the contents of the books in their 
days, and it is, tlu'refore, to the later ravages and persecutions 
occasionc'd b}' tlu‘ Mohamedans that we must attribute the 
final loss of most of the writings. No doubt the books, as restored 
by the Sasaniaus, were chiefly collections of fragments, but some 
portion of nearly every book seems to have been recovered by 
them, and the total disappearanc^e of most of the books must be 

traoed to recent times. ” 

n 
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We aet further light on this sublet from the Dadishin-i- 
Dinik, a treatise written by Dastur Mfinuschiliar ahsbndan. the 
high priest of Pftrs and Kerman, two centuries and a half after 
Yezdecrard. In its introduction the author says that notwith¬ 
standing th(‘ perplexing struggle of the Prhj and the griewus 
calamity and oppression which ha,ve happened to the fa.thfu , even 
now by the grace of Ood there aiv Eats, Magopats, Dasturs, Uavars, 
nay’other obseiAvrs and leaders of ivhgion in many (iiiarters. 
Moreover there are in several places still other Mubeds and Lrvads 
who have learnt the Manthras and studu'd the commentaries, who 
have pondered over religions opinions and aiv xersed m religion, and 
can show the reason of tilings, a,nd prefer meriiorions divds, tor 
whom the path of understanding and learning such religious dogmas 
is open” (Sec Ervad T. i). Anklesana's art. “ Dillicultics of 

deciphering Pahlavi,” K. K C. M., 

A.1 regards the iutoli'rance of the Arab conijnemrs of Iran, 
there is a clear reference to it in one maiiuscriiit of the Pahlavi 
Bdndeheshn which Sir J..). Modi cites in a contribution to T. I. 
of l‘2th February 1902. It is written there as follows;—*• When 

the sovereignty ciinic' to Yezdegard.then the Arabs rushed 

into the country of Iran in great multitude .The country 

of Iran remained with the Arabs and their own irreligious law was 
propagated by them; the religion of Mazdayasniiins was weakened. 

From the original creation until this day (mI more 
grievous than this has not happened; for, through evil dinds 
—on account of want, foreign habits, hostile acts, bad decrees 
and bad religion—ruin, want and other evils have taken 
lodgment.” To this the learned savant adds other references 
from the Epistles of Manuschihar, the Pahlavi Jamaspi and the 
Dinkard, Book VII, ch. 8. King Yezdegard himself wrote in his 
letter to the Governor of Ths The fires m the tire-temples have 
been extinguished. The religious festivals of Navroz and Sadeh 
have been darkened. 


In his Histoire des Arab M. Clement Huart mentions that 
the Caliphs made life so troublesome, so intolerable, to tlie 
non-Mussulmans that they converted themselves in large numbers 
to the new religion and there remained only a few Jews, Christians, 
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and Mazdians in the cities, and the population in the country 
became aJl, and very rapidly M iissulman, except in the 
mountainous cantons. Writing to the Parsis of India in the 
fifteenth century, the Zoroastrians of Persia said that ever 
since the* overthrow they were living under such troublous 
times that the atrocities of ZohAk or Afrasi^b or Alexander 
pale before what th(\y had been suffering for nine centuries. 

Large niinib(Ts of persons vere forced dail)' to abjure the 
faith ol their loiahithers, ar^d tlie fire-temples and other sacred 
pla(a‘S were destioyed or converted into mosques. 

Tile Zoroastrians w(‘re regarded by their Arab conquerors with 
mistrust and hatred. They were excluded tiorn preferment in the 
offices of the State' and wi'r^' subjech'd to the jazia or poll-tax. 

In th(' Indian iteview (Madras) of January 1931 Mr. A. 
HauieiM Hasan, B,A., LL.B., says that the allegation that the 
]azia (a’ poll-tax is a la-ligious tax levied fr(»rii all non-Muslims 
if they n'fuse to a,cc('[)t I'^lam in a Moslem state is contrary to 
historical tacts, and (»bserves that the Holy Prophet and the 
first four ('aliphs, known in history as the Righteous Caliphs, 
made it abundantly clear in the phraseology of their treaties with 
iion-]\lusliuiS or nun-Xslani States that the jazia was the 
(cnsideration paid b}' ilu‘ non-Muslims or non-Muslim States for 
the protection of thc'ir lives and properties. This tax in its origin 
was an equitable imposition inasmuch as it exempted non-Mus¬ 
lims from the military service to which Muslims were liable. But 
the extortiouate manner in which it was exacted from the Zoroas* 
trian subjects nearly annihilated them. This was a constant and 
crushing grievance. (A. N., Preface xi, xii.) 

In less than a century after the conquest almost the entire 
Persian people embraced Islam. Many must have done so in 
order to gain the advantages accruing from belonging to the same 
religion as the rulers, such as employment in state service and 
exemption from the jazia^ and avoid the humiliation, indignities 
and persecution to which they were subjected. Some might have 
embraced Islam attracted by its simpler form. 

There are no people more fanatical and more disposed to 
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persecute their former co-religionists than the converts to a new 
religion, especially if that religion is that of the ruling nation. 
That was the case in Persia. Tlu' Iranian Zoroastrians were more 
seriously molested by their (luondam co-religiouisls, who had newly 
embraced Mohamedauism, than by tile Aral)s. Mr. (1. K. hiariman 
is convinced that if the Zoroastrians of Persia lia\ e su ll'ered, and tluar 
sufferings have been exceedingly heavy, il was not diK‘ to Islam or 
wholly to the Arabs, but was a eonst ijnenee of a continuation of 
causes in which the priestly dominanci' of tlm later Sasanian 
period was not inconspicuous. The Arabs of those days were 
actuated much more by greed tlian In ridigious zeal or even fanatic¬ 
ism. Most of them were plunderers and as siicli ](>ft no mark on 
the lands they c()n(]uered, except the religion wlncli they " broad¬ 
casted”. (A. N., Preface, xiii, xiv.) 




CHAPTER XIV. 

THE EXODUS FROM IRAN. 

Tho puritan minority, who in obedience to the dictates of 
their consejence preferred at all cost to adhere to their “Good 
Religion’, tore themselves from their anc'.estral homes and lied to 
tht‘ remotest and most inaccessible Icx^alities of Iran in order to 
preserve tlieir religion and cultural independence. 

A number still stuck h> Poasia. The Islamites designated 
them in contempt Guebres oi infidels. The word Guebre is 
variously deprived. Sir J. J. Modi is of opinion that it is probably 
the same as Pers. kiii\ /.6., I)lin(h which \^oid can be read gaur 
and which was changed into gaor. (E. T. C. Ik, Vol. Ill, 181.) Put 
most probably it is a corruption of tlu‘ word ‘ Kafeer’, me.ming, 
an intidel. Through centuries oi systematic ill and degrading 
tr(‘atment they dee[)l}' sank in ignorance and povertj. But in 
spite of all this dc‘caden(*e the) have, in consequence, no doubt, of 
the latest spark in them of their ancient Faith, maintained all 
along a liigh rei)utation for honest}', uprightness, moi’ality, and 
obedience to the law. 

The figuri^s of Zoroastrian population in Persia, at various 
periods, are approximately as iollc)Ws:—(a)' Beginning of the 
18th century one million ; (h) in the time of Path Ali Shah 
(1TE8-1836) 50,000 ; (c) in the time of Maliomed Shah (1830-4(3) 
30,00(); (r/) in 1854, as ascertained by Mr. Manekji Hataria, 
the agent in Persia ol the Parsis of India, 7,7*25; (c) in 1925-27, as 
ascertained liy tin* Ihrsi traveller Mr. JManek F. Mulla, 10,050. 
The Zoroastrians of Iran residing at present in India are about 
5,000. (M. S. 121 ; M. O. C. P., 209.) 

In Persia the Zoroastrians are to be chiefly found in Yezd 
and KermA-n, and in smaller numbers in Tehran, Isfahan and 
ShirAz, and in the neighbourhood ol the naphtha springs at 
BAkh. (J. Z. S., 179.) 

The small minority wiio left their homes in consequence 
of the tyranny of their rulers sheltered themselves in the 
mountainous country (Kohistan) of Khurasan. (The Parsis have 
a tradition that several years before this certain Zoroastrian 
bands had removed themselves to the same mountains. Having 
gathered from their knowledge of the Zend Avesta and JAinaspi, 
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an ancient treatise in which future I'vi'nts were fort'lold, that 
Persia was going to be extreiiu'ly uiwalr for ih(' Zoroastrian 
religion and its followers, these laikT refiigt't\s tori}"iii!ie yi'iirs 
before the accession of the last Hasaniaii eiii|K'ror ^ t zdt'gard 
and nearly a decade before the acaassion ol King Ivlu'isran 
Parviz, whose reign was ont^ ol th(‘ longest and most glorious 
of the Sasanian monarchs, gave' up theii' liomes, pahiias and 
pleasances for the sake of their n'ligion, which was mora* precious 
to them than their wanidly posM'ssions, and went to lln' woods 
and mountains of Koliistan.) Tlu' tugiti\cs staged m Kohistan 
for about a hundred years; aud tiuai, in eonst‘(|uen(a- ol the 
commotion caused in tiu' c-onnlrx In the jail oi the 1 n]ay>ads 
and the coming to power of the Abbasids. they emigrated to 
the city of Hormuz, on the northern s}i<»re oi the Persian (hilf, 
about dO miles east of tla* site ol ihmder .Vbbas, Sii‘ J. J. 
Modi advances tliret^ reasons wh\ Ilormuz \\a< preferred to 
any other place, iiamt*ly, (i) that it was an emporinm of trade 
from where tht*y could trade willi India and ('arn tbeir livc'lihood, 
(2) the country betwetm th(‘ Kohistan d Khurasan winch they 
left and Hormuz was one wIktc- there still lived many Zoroas- 
trians, (3) besides these* Zoroastriaiis, there weiv* non-Zoroastrians 
who had full sympathy with them. (•). K. (). L, No. 2d, 12H.) 

Their stay in Hormuz was a short one of fifteen years. 
On the advice of their head priest, who was a competent astrologta, 
they procured vessels and s(‘t sail with their faniilies for India 
and landed at Div, an island near tin* coast of Ivathiawar, in 
A.D. 766.^ 

After they had abided in Div for nineteen years, the* head 
priest, having looked into the astrological tablets, adv ised them to 
give it up and set out in quest of another dwelling place;. Sei they 
sailed for Oujarat. When their vt;ssels had [)i'e)ccedtd some 
way, they encountered a furious steumi. The; Dasturs e)f the 
Faith offered up fervent prayers and made a vow that if 

* “ It was without any idea of emphasizitif, the part the Par^i oonimunily playod in the 
early hiniory of India that St Katan Tata offered the rnunificfirit donation of Ks. ^^0,000 

a year for the dxcavation* of the site where the ^T 0 :it King Aaoka had hia capital.Now 

the ipado thus unconsciously directed by a Parsi tells us that the Parsis were only 
returning to a land in which they had wielded vast influence a thousand years earlier.” 
(B0vd. Dr. Hope Moulton, quoted at p. 86 A of M. M. L. P.) 





An ic^ealUtic picture of the exodus of the Panis to India. 
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they safely reached the territory of Hind, they would set 
up a great Fire to BehrAm (that is, build an Atash- 
Behra.m) in grateful remembrance of Ahhra Mazd^ s kind¬ 
ness and protection. Their supplications were heard. Tlie 
tempest abated and a prosperous gale carried them in safety near 
Sanjc\n (A.D. 785). In that region was a virtuous Eaja whose 
name was Jadi Ran^ or Jai R^nA,. The R4nA,, frightened 
by their dress and accoutrements, at first conceived somt^ fear for 
the safety of his crown and forbade any on(‘ of them to land (‘xca^pt 
four of their wisest men. Accordingly four moheds (pri(\sts) went 
up to him and gave him the information that h(‘ sought from them 
regarding their religion, manners and customs. This they did in 
fifteen shlofcas or verses in Sanskrit. The head priest, th(‘ Jvissali 
tells us, further assured the lUna in the following words ;— 

U,1 

Aj I j' 1 j 

(“ Do not be heavy-hearted on our account; no harm will come 
through us to this country. We shall be the friends of 
all India and everywhere scatter th(^ heads of your 
enemies.”) 

According to popular belief the composer of these shluhas 
was Dastur Neriosang Dhaval,* but the name found in the 
manuscripts is AkSbdharu or Akcl AndhiA^rd. These shlokas 
fire the oldest document relating to the Parsis in India. 

The Rina was satisfied and gave permission to the pilgrim 
fathers and their families to land and settle in his dominion 
on the following conditions, namely, that they should adopt the 
language of the country, dress their females in the Indian fashion, 
bear no weapons, and perform the marriage ceremony of their 
children at night, in conformity with the Hindu custom. Then 
some intelligent persons surveyed the land and discovered a 
spacious plain. A spot in this wilderness was chosen and there 
the refugees made their abode. The Dasthr gave it the name of 
Sanj^mt From that day the surname Sanj^bn^ came into vogue. 

• A learned DastCir of thii name flourithed in the twelfth century. He made a 
Sanskrit veriion of a coniiderable portion of the Zoroaetnan religioui literature. 

I Thii name i» not of indigenom origin, but wag firit given by the Zoroa«trian 
refugees after Sanj&n in the Khw4f district of KohistAn.—that Kohist^n in which they 
took xtfttge for religion and coneoienot's sake, (H. S. P. H., 66.) 



His lfl(.H\J>S SllKl Vl.lAVAT‘KV.ir M<'LI AX DF.VJl EaKA, 

the onlijijhtenod an<l popular Euler of Dharampur State, a direct 
descoiKlant of Jacli Eana, Kin^ of Sanjaii, who gave shelter to the 
Parsi rehigees from Persia. 




CHAPTER XV. 


THE PARSIS IN INDIA. 

The day on which the refugees landed was Friday, roz 
Bahnian of the month Tir. After a period of nearly five years 
they founded an Atash-Behram* in Sanjan with the permission 
of the Riln^. The aged Dastdrs installed the temple, which 
was named “ Irdnshah’ (“The Prince or Lord of Iran”), in 
remembrance of their fatherland. The ceremony of installation 
was performed in full (ionformity with the prescribed rites, 
Bahrnan Kaikobad Sanjana says, in his Kissah-i-Sanjdn ('The 
Story of Sanjdn”), which v:as composed by him, in Persian verse, 
at the very close of the sixteenth century, that in those days 
men were versed in spiritual matters and were able to observe 
religious precepts on account of their wisdom. 

The day of installation was roz Adar of the month Adar, 
Adar being th(‘- name of the Yazad who presides over Fire. Accor¬ 
ding to Sir J. J. Modi (M. E. H. P., 13) the year was 159 A.Y, 
(A.D. 700). But another Parsi scholar, Mr. Behramgore T. 
Anklesaria, gives the f()llowing information :—“ According to Parsi 
tradition as preserved by th(‘ Atliravans (priests) of India, after 
settling in Sanjan for n, short while thi^ Parsis established the 
Irdnshah Fire, the 'Atashd Vaharam', in Sanjan under the leader¬ 
ship of Mobed Neryosang Dhaval. According to one tradition 
the holy fire was enshrined in ‘ Samvat (?) 777, roz 26, mfih 2’, 
equivalent to 16th June 855 A.C., on the 26th day of the 
Hindu month Jyeshtha, in the year 224 A.Y. In this case 
we have taken the Parsi lioz Mah to have been Kadimi. Accor¬ 
ding to another tradition the holy fire Iranshah was enshrined 
on the 9th day of the 9th month, on roz Adar m^h Adar, in 
the Samvat (?) 777. If we take the five supernumerary days at 

• Of the dilToroiii gradei of the sacred fire, the Atash-Behrfim is the highest. The 
collection of the different fires which make up the sacred fire and their consecration 
take some time. Kven now-a-days, irrespective of the time occupied in conitracting the 
temple, nearly a year is spent in religious rites for the consecration. (Modi's “ A Few 
Events in the Early History of the Parsis and their dates”, 12.) 

72 
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the end of the month Ablbn, this date would eorreppond to the 
31st of December 8/55 A.C.” (St'O Mr. Anklesaria/s art. in the 
Bombay Chronicle of 6-9-1931, pap^e 39.) 

The Parsis pursued a coastin,G[ trade, and as the)’ increasi^d 
in numbers they boefan, about 300 years after tluar landing: in 
SanjAn, to disperse over the neic:hbourin!:: districts, and wcait to 
VAinkclner, Broach, Varifiv, Anklesbvar, Caujba)', and Kavsari. 
Wherever they went they prospered. 

Five hundred yc^ars aft(T tlie establishnaait of tlu' hrst 
Fire-temple, all the wise men of Siinjaii ind. Io^hAIkt one day, 
and “with a view that tlua-e may bi' no (jiiarrel or dispnte " 
made a solemn contract to divide all iliose ])lac(*s in Gnjarai. wlierc^ 
there were Beliedinan (laymen) of ,e;ood thonyhts into tlie 
following five paniJinks (spbens of e('( It'sia^lieal ollica^ and 
jurisdiction), namely, (1) Sanjan, from river lYir to river Dantur 
or Dantora, (2) Navsari, from rj\(n' Par to riwa ^^lriav, 
(3) God^reh or Godavreh from Variav to Ankkshvar, ( J) liroach, 
all territory from Ankleshvar to ('ainbay, and (5) ( ainba)'. 

Subsequently many settled in Thana, whe]’(' th(‘y wvr(' found 
by Friar Odoric, who travelled in India in J3“21. 

The first settlers in Cambay succeediiig in tradt', otliers 
followed and in time the Pars! element becaiia' so strong, that 
by their overbearing conduct tliev forctnl tiie llindns to k'avc; 
the city. Among tliosc* who liad thus to go was a ba(|([al or 
bania of the Dasa l/id (aste, Ivalyanrai by nanu', wlio liaving 
amassed considerable wealth in tJie pc‘arl trade in Surat, levied 
a numerous band of Kolis and Hajputs, a,nd in a night adtack 
put to the sword many of the Parsi residiaits in ('ainbay and 
set fire to their houses. Sneli as were able to save tlnar lives 
fled, and not one Parsi was to be seen in (’ainbay. This seems 
to have happened in the 10th century A.D.* (H. P A. I., 52.) 

At the end of the next century another disaster befell the 
Parsis, They had a small colony at Variav, which is situated 
at some distance from Surat. The ruler was the Eajput Paja 

* Principal Shapurahah Hormasji Tlofl.vala arguea in hi« H P. Il, pj). 14-ir), that the 
Parsi colony in Cambay was not dcAtrovol before the Bach of that town by Alfiu-d-din 
Khilji’i army in 1297 but nearly three hundred years after that event, and he remarki that 
Pani oolony was flourishing so late as 1601, 
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of Tiatanpiir, who imposed an extraordinary tribute on the Pars le. 
The latter refused to pay and drove away the troops sent by 
the (Uiief to enforce the demand. When a fresh force arrived from 
Tiataipnlr th(' JWsi men were absent at a feast outside the limits 
of Varic\v, but the women donned the armour of their husbands 
and relations and made a determined stand against the troops. 
When on the point of victory the helmet of one of the female 
warriors fell down, exposing her long flowing hair. Seeing that 
their opponents were but femalos, the Uatanpur soldiers took 
heart, rallied, and made a desperate assault. The brave Farsi 
ladies preferring death to dishonour heroically leapt into the 
Tapti river, which runs through Variav, and perished in the 
cold embrace of its waters. The Jiiomory of this sad event is 
k(‘pl gretiii at Siinit, N.ivsari and m surrounding localities by 
the observaiK'e of religious ceremonies, on the 25th day of the 
first month (of tli(' Shehenshaliis), in honour of those who fell 
on this occasion. The day is known as the Variflva Behedins 
Parabh. 

In the Kissah-i-Sanjan, which is the oldest book that the 
Parsis jiossess emanating from the pen of a Parsi of India and is 
almost the oul}' Miurce of our knowledge of the early history of the 
l^irsis ill India, it is related that some time after 500 years had 
elapsed in India, “ Islam rc^ached Chclrnpaner.” Some years 
after his accession to tiie throne Sultan jMahmud’^ determined upon 
making the coii(]U(‘St of Sanjfln and commanded Alf Khan to 
attack that city. The Hindu Eaja was terror-struck and appealed 
to the Parsis, laymen as well as priests, to gird up their loins in 
his service and take the lead in the impending battle. He exhorted 
them thus: '' If you acknowledge the obligations you owe to my 
forbears who have patronised you and have always been good to 
you, do not forget the duty of gratitude.” Fourteen hundred 
mail-clad Parsis, worthy descendants of the martial-spirited ancient 
Persians, ranged themselves with the Raja’s forces in the battle¬ 
field. A furious engagement took place. Suddenly there was 
a rout in the Hindu ranks. Then a devout layman of the Good 
Religion spoke to his comrades: “ I do not see, either in front or in 

* Dr. Sir J. J. Modi agrees with Dr. John Wilson that this Shah Mahmud was MahmOd 
Begado, who reigned in Ahmedabad from 1450 to 1509. 
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rear, so much as one of our Hindu associates. They have 
stampeded and none but we of the Good Faith remains on the 
battle ground. Now is the hour of combat. Dear friends ! it 
behoves us to march in line of battle like lions. If we all rush 
upon the enemy in a body, we shall sui’el}' pour out the l)lood 
of the foe with sword and arrow.'’ The ilrst layman to enter 
the held bore tlu^ name of Ardesliir, the same as that of the 
victorious foundei- of the Sasaniau e.mpire. He stood up in the 
arena, clad in armour, javelin in hand, and a sword begirt. For 
three days and nights the I'arsis battled with the ?^loslem enemy 
of their Hindu Jtaja and routed Alf Khan and his arm\ . 

Alf Khan returned with a larg(‘ fonv to renew' tlu‘ light. 
This time he Avas suecesshiL Ardeshir pienul by an am>w fell 
and his men were thrown into disordia. On holli sides jiiany 
warriors were slain. The Itaja hims('lt was Idllul. In llit^ end 
all the Behedins (men of the Good Faith) were dispers(H. 

This disastrous event occairred in A.T). JdhOh After lh(' 
fall of Sanjiln, those of the J^irsis who (‘soaped the general 
massacre fled to the mountains of Bahroi, about eight imlt's east 
of San jail, carrying along with them th(> sac'red Firxe After a 
sojourn of twehe years her(‘, they went to Ikinsda, a town near 
Bulsar, still carrying their Fire. When the tidings reached that 
town every one came out with loving kindness and tliiee liimdrc d 
horsemen with several men of note wxmt forward to t'scort them. 
When fourteen years had elapsed, the J'dre was carrie d to the city of 
Navs-^ri on the suggestion of a leading man ot that placet Fhangfl 
Shfcth, son of As^, who was a person of remarkable' religious zeal 
and great benevolence. 

Dastur 8hA.pdrji Mtluockji Saiijaua has composed a Persian 
poem, in two parts, entitled “ Kissah-i-Ateish Varharam k4 dar 
Sheher“i'NavsA.ri nao sakhte” {i.e., An aejcount of the Fire-temple 
which was newly f( 3 unded in the city of Navs-^ri). The first part is 
entitled the “ Kissah-i-Zarthfishtiiln-HIindhstitn” (f. 0 ., An account 
of the Zoroastrians of India), and the second bears the title 
Bi^n-i-Atash Behram-i'Navstlri ” {i.e,, An account of the Fire- 

* Ptof. 8. H. liodivala (H. 8. P. S., 88) puta the event in the year 1465, lJut 
Sir J. J. Modi ahowi arguments, in an article published in J. K. 0* 1., No. 1^5 (1988), in 
support of his view that the event occurred in 1490. 
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temple of NavsA.ri ”). In this Kissah 785 A.Y. (1416 A.D.) is given 
as the date when ChS^nga Shiih brought the Fire to Navs3,ri. 

After the sacred P'ire was installed at Navstlri, Chang*3» 
Sh^h called together the three priests who had accompanied 
it from Sanjan and thr* priests of Navsari, and in order to 
avoid disputes in the future got a compact made in writing 
that the tlivi^* priests wer(‘ to ath‘nd tlie sacred Fire only and 
all the religious ('/remonies, both for the living and the dead, 
even in the families of the thnv priests thrauselves, were to be 
performed by the Nsvsari priests. This arrangement continued 
potcefully for i> uiiiuIkt of year^. Eventually, owing t(> internal 
dissensions, the sa(*r( (l Iranshah Eire w^as transferred from Nav Ari 
to Bulsar in 1741 :nul from Ihilsar t(' Udwada on ‘28th October 
1742, and it has v\vr since' rested there and is visited by numerous 
JArsi d(‘votee.s from all parts. Twenty-three years afterwards the 
Zoroastrians of Na\'sari, under the leadership of the, good-natured 
Desai Ivliorslied founded an Atash-BehrrLin in their town, which 
is the second great Fire-temple in India. 

It was at Surat that the Earsis first gained some considerable 
importance and came in (-nntact with Europeans. The Portuguese, 
th(‘ French, the Dutch, and the English alike found in them 
valuable auxiliaries. 

Surat was the cradle of the J3ritish Emjdre in India, and it is 
a liistoidcal fact that the' Parsis had a hand, however small it may 
be, in the foundation of British rule in Western India. On two 
occasions, one in the seventeenth and another in the eighteenth 
c^entur}, it was Parsis who \vere instrumental in piocuring firmans 
from the Mogul Court which enabled the British to establish their 
footing in Surat. 

Rustam Mflnek (1035-1721), an ancestor of the opulent and 
well known “ Shetli Khandan” Parsi family, was a broker of the 
United East India Company. He had acquired considerable repu¬ 
tation as a philanthropist and public spirited citizen. In 1600 he 
accompanied the European head of the Surat fixetory to Delhi to 
ask the Emperor Aurangzeb to remove the difficulties under which 
the Company suffered. In an account dated A.D^ 1711 written 
in Persian verse by a Parsi priest named Jamshed Kekobfl.d, the 
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writer makes KAstam address the Emperor as follows:—This 
gentleman has come to India from the West to trade. Tht‘ nobles 
of Your Majesty’s exalt(‘.d Court do not allow him to enter the city. 
This Englishman is very lionoura.hle and is anxious to be under the 
royal shadow. He prays that by the grace of Your Majesty h(‘ 
may be given a place and protection in Riirat, so that hc^ may 
begin his business of trade and iiave also liis storehi)us(o” Ac'cor- 
ding to the account, the Emperor replied, through his Vazir AsAd- 
khan, that the English should be given placets for houses and 
stores in the city of Surat, tiiat they might build liouses in it, tliat 
they should roctave no harm and be subjechM to no prohibitions, 
and that no taxes should be imposed on their trad('. (S. P. G. T\, Id.) 

Again in the eighteenth century, Sorabji Kavasji, vho was 
controller of Surat Revenue, an extensivi^ Jagirdar, and a leader 
of the Parsi ^*mnmimity, enjoyed gnait iuiliuoua' :it tlu‘ Court 
of the Great iMoguL He was deputed to DGlii by the Clhid in 
Council of Surat, on belialf of the English factory, to obtain 
firmans from the Emperor. The historian H. G. blriggs writer, 
in his book ‘‘Cities of Gujarashtra (p. J20), as follows :—“The 
name of this iMagian nobleman occupies a disfcbnguislK'd page in 
the annals of the Anglo-Indian history as thi* party tProugti 
whose assistance some; valuable fiirmdns were [irocured from the 
Great Mogul for the English, and the means liy whidi certain 
muniticent gifts were made to the Pwitish Chief of Surat." It is 
mentioned in the Bombay Gazetteiu, an oiludal publi(*.ation, that 
this Sorabji Kawasji was of great service to tlie English in 3 700 
when they obtained command of the Surat Castle and tiu^ post of 
Mogul Admiral, and that he returned to Surat bringing dresses of 
honour and a horse to the heads of the English factory at Surat. 
(See M. M. L. P., 81; T. I. of 27-10-1938, p. 14.) 

There are no authentic records to show the exact date of 
the arrival of the Parsis in Bombay, which, now one of the 
finest and biggest cities in the British Empire, owes its rise 
and prosperity in a considerable measure to these industrious, 
enterprising and benevolently disposed people. So long as a 
century and half ago a scholarly and distinguished Governor of 
Bombay, Sir John Maloolm, wrote that there was no body of 
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natives in India so remarkable for their intelligence and enterprise 
as the Parsis, and that Bombay had owed its advancement in a 
great degree to this class. 

Bombay was ceded to the British by the Crown of Portugal 
as part of the dowry of Infanta Catherine of Biagan/.a on her 
marriag(‘ to King Charles II of England flOOl). The king seems 
to h‘iv(‘ found tliis distant ae(|iiisition of his so unprofitable that 
he got rid of it ])y hc'stowing it, in ]GG8. upon the East India 
Company, ‘‘ in free and common soccage, as of the Manor of East 
Cn‘(Miwieli, ou pn\anent of an ann lal rent of ,M0 in gold.’ In a 
letter dai-ed Bombi) IStli Janunry Pul, Sir Streynsham Master, 
who w.is one of tile four leading sorvnnts of tlie East India Com¬ 
pany s('|(‘( iod in to go to Bombay and receive over charge of 
th(‘ [sland fi’om the King’s oilicers, writes ;—I fere is alsoe some 
Parsi'es. l)ut they ar. Ld'C^ly come since the English had the Island 
and are mod f)f tlaan Weavers, and have not yet rda place to doe 
th(‘ii‘ di'votion ill or to Bury tlieir Dead.” 

The gcUK^ral belief is that the first Parsi settlement in Bom¬ 
bay was a little before it was ceded to the British by the Crown 
of Portugal. 

The Barsis availed themselves to the utmost of the era of 
peae(\ lustiee and seeurity which followed the advent of British 
mil' 111 India, ddieir latent capacity soon asserted itself. They 
canio r ipidly in the forefront and took a, most prominent position 
ill matUas soiaal, educational, commercial and industrial. By their 
enterpris(' and industry, combined with the truly Zoroastrian 
s])irit of ])robitv and fair dc^aling, they amassed large fourtunes; 
and ('((ually undia themge of their time-honoured Faith they gave 
away freely, making tlu^ Parsi name renowned throughout the 
world for unstinted munificence. 




CHAPTER XVI. 

ACHIEVEMENTS OP THE MODERN PARSIS. 

We will now give, as briefly as possible, soin(‘ nottnvorthy 
instances of the achievements of the Parsis, after th(‘ advcait of tht‘ 
British rule, which have brought them into sucli eminence in spiU^ 
of their microscopicial number, and in view whereof a proniimaii 
Bengali patriot, the Hon. Mr. S. Sinha, not long ago (‘xpressed 
himself thus :—When I recall how the Parsec ('onnnunity niinirri- 
cally so small, is great beyond measure in Noeial progress, politu'al 
talents, constitutional agitation, coiuijj(T('iaI and industrial (aiUT- 
prise, and in large-hearted charity and pliilanthropy, and liow 
much India owes in her niaix'h on the road to modtaai progrc-ss to 
her Parsee sons, I feel that one of the grccatest and happic'^t days in 
the history of our country was that on whicli th(' Parse(‘ refugees 
from Persia landed on the Indian shon'. ' 

One of the earliest Farsi settlers in Boinbay, pro})al)ly th(‘ 
very first, was Dorahji Nanabhai, the founder of the wt'll-known 
Patel family, which has produced many men of fame. lh‘Camf‘ 
with his family from Suvali (near Surat) in A.J). 1610. He was 
appointed by tht^ JV^rtuguese as their agiait to dcnd witli the 
indigenous population, which duty he was najuin'd i)\ tiie English 
to continue to perform after their (mhaing upon pos.^f\ssion. They 
also entrusted to him the collection of tho liody tax whicli th(‘} 
levied upon the inhabitants, who mostly belonged to th(‘ Koli 
or fisherman class. This liusimrss the skilful Parsi carried out so 
loyally and smoothly as to make him popular alike with the 
population and the authorities. 

On Dorabji’s death (1669) his son Rustam was coulirmcxl by 
the English in all the offices which his father held. This Rilstam, 
the namesake of the renowned ancient national paladin, has made 
his name written in rod letters in the annals of Bombay. 

In the year 1692 there was a severe outbreak of plague in 
Bombay, when most of the Europeans and the garrison were laid 
up with fever and plague. Taking advantage of this unfortunate 
circumstance, Yikht Khto, the Sidi Chief of Janjir^L, who was an 
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independent ruler and commanded a large fleet, invaded Bombay. 
He descended on the island and seized the Dongri Fort. The 
Englishmen were so distressed with illness that they were unable 
to drive away the invaders. But the Patel Ehstam, true to the 
traditions of his race, determined to show his loyalty to the 
Government whom he was serving. He raised a force of Kolis 
from the native population and boldly fought the invfiders 
and defeated them. He then sent messengers to the Chief of the 
English factory at Surat to acquaint him with these happenings. 
That official soon after arrived in Bombay and took charge of 
the government from Rustam, who for some days had been the 
virtual governed of the Island.* 

On the 13tb November 1902, ]\Ir. Godinho, a Portuguese 
gentleman, read before the Bombay Bianch Royal Asiatic Society, 
a paper entitled Portuguese documents of the 17th and 18th 
centuries relating to Parsees”. These documents show that the 
Parsis had served under the Portuguese as soldiers in the years 
1738 and 1739, and raised a special company of their own as 
volunteers, two of which volunteers were made ensign and captain. 
(M. G. R. B., 18.) 

During the times when Napoleon Bonaparte was dreaming 
of the conquest of the East, the formation of a Native Militia in 
Bombay was in great forwardness. By February 1799 four 
complete companies for the infantry and two for the artillcr} were 
formed of the Native Portuguese inhabitants. The Parsis had 
formed six strong companies officered by the most respectable of 
their race, ready to be employed in any situation that circum¬ 
stances might render expedient. In 1805 the Lieut.-General 

• A friend, who is conBiderabl}” conversant with the past history of the Town and 
Island of Bombay, informs the author as follows 

“ It is true that the Parsee Prakash mentions this incident on the authority of an 
article in the Deccan Herald of 1868 and on that of Dossabhoy Karaka, but I have minutely 
read almost all Government Consultations of the period and they are all silent on this 
incident. As a Parsec I should be proud to realise that one of my community wag 
instrumental in saving Bombay from the depredations of the Siddee invader, but History 
points out otherwise, and besides there w^as no Siddee invasion after 1690, which is an 
established fact—they were all before that year—and so the story mentioned by the 
Poona journal and Dossabhoy is a mere myth. Moreover they don’t quote their 
aatkorlty." 

?8 
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Oommanatag the Forces suggested the ormmg of the Pw 
e,ery stoat men”, living in the Fort, w.th pto ns them 
religious habits preclude them from using hre-arms . 

During the, Sepoy Mutiny at (^awnporo an intrepid young 
Parsi, by name Adarji, ^vas in Uie midst of Ibe light and tht‘first 
to scale' the walls and implant and imfnrl the Vmon Jack on 
the Port, for which brave d(>ed ho was decoiaied with a gold medal, 
presented with a revolver and a swtird of honour, and aWiirded 

a special pension. 

On 29th May 1800 Mr. I’esionjce Sorahjce recehed from the 
Government of India a patent of the lille of Klu)ui ra Balnduri 
(i.G,, a lord and brave man), a modal, and a liandsomo gratuity as 
a reward for his indef.itigablo oxortion- in tho oon\oy,ini-o of mmb 
during the perilous time of the Sopo\ Oluimx. lli^eluiritN and 
generosity were proverbial. 

In I. L. of Octobt'r 1902, mention is made in the Pditorial 
Notes (p. 3) of a Parsi youth from the rnniab, a mere lad. uiio, 
when the Kajars were still ruling in b. e a.m .'Ci/ed null ft rvent 
love for the ancient motherland, went of, , there, aial -hook I'erMa s 
youth from their long stiip'a of apathy and iiiaetioii. Hecallid 
them out into tlie drilling lields ol the l.ntd and gahaiiised 
them into tietion and entliusiasiii, iie\er iuund iii ha” in lattir 
years. ^Multitudes of i’ersia's youth lial li.tiled and lollnwed him 
then; and were it not for his forced ,,teiit <rom the land, 

he might have succeeded m coiiipleimg the ma, vel. 


Ou the occurrt'iice oi tl'e (ireai ANorld A\ar a iminlKr of 
Parsis* availed themselves of the oiipo,iimit> to e.xliilnl their 
loyalty and attaehment to the I’nloli (do11nmuit. Jn all the 
many theatres of flud War there wi re 'l'ais.is to I o found. Alane 

of them were mentioned ill desiiati 111 s aial man\ received earious 

war distinctions and decorations, leal, Jtritisli and alhiel, lor gallant 
and devoted serviee. A mmilcr made the Miiireine saerilicc, m 
commemoration ol Avhoni a memorial eolemn has leen raised m a 
prominent position in Bombay, where every > e ar on the Armistice 

• Among these was a son of the author, mIio \mis then a college stiulenl not yet out 
of hia teens. 
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in the aaored memory ol the Parei hetoe. who died dutmg the Great War. 
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Day an assemblage is held under the presidentship of the General 
Officer Comanding Bombay District, or, in his absence, of a repre¬ 
sentative of his, wreaths are placed at the foot of the memorial, 
speeches are made, and the Parsi Company of the Indian Auxil¬ 
iary Force sounds the Last Post. Among those who lay these 
wreaths, besides the Parsis, are the British Army and some of the 
foreign Consuls in Bombay. 

One of the Parsis who fought for the British in the World 
War had the privilege of being allowed to join a British regiment. 
This was ]\rr. Eatanji A. Neeniuchwalla, of the I’oona Volunteer 
Eifles, who was enlisted in the 5th Eoyal Dublin Fusiliers. He is 
a crack marksman and distinguished himself at the Bisley meeting 
in 1914. For an Indian he has received the unique honour of 
being an Honorary I^ife-member of the very exclusive Ijondon and 
Middlesex Eitle Association. 

During the Boer War a young Parsi gentleman, Mr. Jehangir 
Framji Dorabji Ghaswala, was enlisted as a private in the 2nd 
Battalion of the South African Light Horse, and was promoted to a 
(Corporal’s place. He was shot through both his knees in the battle 
of Coleuso (loth December 1899). Mr. Eustam Jivanji Modi, 
Bar.-at-Law, a son of the late veteran savant Sir J. J. Modi, and 
Mr. Dorabji Sorabji K. Adenvala, were the first and only Parsi 
members of the Hon’ble Artillery Company of London. 

A Parsi aristocrat of Poona, KhXn Bahildur Sardar Dorabji 
Padamji, a grandson of Pestonji Sorabji mentioned before, was at 
one time the champion shot of the Bombay Presidency. In com¬ 
petition even with military men he carried ofl some of the first 
prizes in rifle matches. 

On the Government of India’s Training Bhip Dufferin, Parsi 
naval cadets have distinguished themselves by their aptitude for 
the naval line. 

It is a fact worthy of note that the Parsi Division of the 
St. John Ambulance Brigade Overseas handled more than three 
quarters of a million British and Indian sick and wounded soldiers 
during the Great War. During public stress and anxiety, during 
civic disturbances, epidemics, strikes, etc*, thig^ Division has been 
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The Bombay Dockyard is a monument to the industry, 
enterprise, and integrity of a Parsi family, the Wa,dias. The 
Parsis were the pioneer ship"builders in British India. Surat 
was during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the most 
important sea-port of India. It was the chief station of the English 
for building ships in India, and upto two centuries ago there 
were no docks in existence in Bombay, 

Lavji Nasarvanji. the founder of the illustrious W^ia 
family, and the first of a long line of famous naval architects, 
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was bora at Surat in the year 1710. He took employment in 
the East India Company’s dockyard there. In 1735 a Parsi, 
DhanjibhA^i by name, was master-builder a-t Surat. In that year 
a vessel, “ The Queen”, was built in the Surat Dock for the 
Company under the foremanship of young Lavji. Mr. Dudley, 
then master-attendant at Bombay, was despatched from Bombay 
to inspect it. He was so attracted by the ability and intelligenc*e 
of Lavji that he persuaded him to proc-eed with some artilicers 
to Bombay, where the government were desirous of (‘stablishing 
a ship-building yard. With the permission of Dhanjibhai, laivji 
proceeded to Bombay and selected a site for the docks. 

Lavji brought up two of his sons, Manakji and Bamanji, to 
his own craft. They entered the dockyard working as common 
cirpenters on the magnificent wages of Ils. 12 a month, but in 
due course they acquired, under their father’s instructions, such 
proficiency in naval architecture that, by their united exertions, 
the reputation of the Bombay Dockyard became universally known 
in India. In 1772, that is two years before his death, Lavji was 
presented by order of the Court of Directors with a sih'er foot-rub^ 
with the inscription “A memorial from the East India Company 
of the long and faithful services of Lavji, tht‘ir master-builder 
at Bombay, Anno 1772.” 

On their father’s death, Manakji was appointed mashT- 
builder and Bamanji assistant master-builder. These two brotlKTs 
built 2U ships, besides repairing many vessels of the British 
squadron. They received more than once special thanks from the 
Court of Directors, and, in 1783, were presented with gold medals 
by Vice-Admiral Sir Edward Hughes with suitable inscription and 
given a jcigliir in perpetuity, in the district of Parel, which is now 
a part of Bombay city. 

Barnanji’s son Jamshedji built, in 1(S02, i\\G Cornidallis, a 
frigate of fifty guns, for the East India Company, and his success 
determined the British Government to order the construction of 
ships for the Eoyal Navy at Bombay. This Jamshedji was the 
first of the Parsi master-builders to be entrusted by the Lords of 
the Admiralty with the building of men-of-war in India. He 
designed and built IG men-of-war and 40 large ships. The 
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authorities in England gave a high opinion of the vessels built by 
him. Vice-Admiral Sir Edward Pellew wrote :—“ The Salsotte 
sails as well as any of our frigates, stands up better, and had any 
ship but her been frozen up in the Baltic as sh(^ was for nine weeks, 
she would not have stood the buffeting of the ice one day, whereas, 
she came off unhurt. It was wonderful tht^ shocks she stood during 
heavy gales.’' As to the man-of-war Minderi built by the same 
master-builder, Captain Low, who commandcff it, informed him 
that the opinion formed of her in England was highly favourable. 
He furtlKT wrot(', “ Being much (.n board, I had opportunities of 
hearing tht' opinions of most people belonging to tlu; Kings yard at 
Portsmouth : tliey all, common shipwrights as well as their ofFiecrs, 
expressed approbation. 1 have heard many of them declare that 
no shi[) so highly finished oi composed throughout of material so 
good had been launclied from any of His Majesty’s dockyards, or 

any yard in England, during the last fifty years.We have 

found h(‘r in all circumstances ansAvcr extremely well—in my 
opinion better than any ship in which I have sailed hitherto.” 

Jamshedji had the satisfaction of having his good work 
appreciated by the Clourt of Directors in the substantial shape of 
the grant of a jcighir yielding an annual revenue of Es. 0,000. 
(K. H. P., Vol. I, 00 ff.) 

The list of ships built by the WMitls between 1735 and 1863 
comprises 170 war vessels, etc., for the East India Comp:niy, 34 
warships for the Eoyal Navy, 87 merchant vessels for private 
firms, and 3 vessels for the Queen of Muscat. 

The 15th of July 1783 is one of the most important dates in 
the history of the Parsis of India. On that day was born in H. H. 
the Gaikwad’s city of Navsari, in Gujarat, Jamsetjee Jejeebhai, 
who was destined to make th(^ Parsi name illustrious far and wide 
by his most munificent and catholic charities and benefactions out 
of a vast wealth acquired by enterprising and successful merchan¬ 
dise. It speaks highly of bis sagacity and judgment that he* made 
the stream of benevolence flow in channels then unknown. He 
richly merited the dignity of knighthood which was conferred upon 
him by Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria in 1842. He 
was the first Parsi and the first Indian to be awarded this high 
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distinction. When H. E, the Governor of Bombay Sir George 
Anderson, publicly presented the patent of knighthood to this first 
Indian knight, he said, “ You, by your deeds for the good of 
mankind, by your acts of princely munificence to alleviate the 
pains of suffering humanity, have attained this honour, and have 
become enrolled amongst the illustrious of the land. 

In 1857 Sir Jamsetjee became the recipient of a signal and 
uncommon honour, namely, the Freedom of the City of London, 
which was bestowed for the first time on a native of India. 
This honour was accorded to him as ;i testimonial of the high 
estimation entertained of him by the Corporation of the City of 
London, and from respect for his justly renowned character 
as a princely benefactor of his country and mankind—a noble 
example of blameless private life and public worth as a citizen 
of Bombay, and of spotless commercial integrity as a most 
eminent British subject and merchant in India. 

This distinguished philanthropist was also the first native 
of India upon whom was bestowed the hereditary degree, dignity 
and title of a Baronet. 

He passed away on 15th April 1859, “ the most eminent 
British subject of India, the best beloved citizen of the world." 

On his death his eldest son Kharshedji succeeded to the 
Baronetf;y. To his enlightened liberality the Deccan College 
at Poona, which after a long and glorious career, has recently 
been closed by the Government of Bombay as a measure of 
economy, owed its existence. 

Eustamji, the second son of the first Baronet, was also 
of a most charitable disposition. His benefactions amounted 
to the magnificent sum of 40 lakhs of rupees. From the King 
of Portugal he received the title and dignity of a Count for his 
handsome benefactions in the Goa territories, together with 
the present of two pieces of cannon. The Freedom of the City 
of London was bestowed on Eustamji in 1804 in recognition of 
his munificent gifts to the institutions of London. 

The second Parsi and second Indian on whom a Baronetcy 
was conferred was Sir Pinshaw Manockjee Petit (1823-1901). 
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He distinguished himself equally by his great bu>siness enterprises 
and by his large-hearted munificence. He took important part in 
developing the cotton-mill industry and so adding materially to the 
prosperity of liornbay. He annually spent a large amount on 
charity, and (^specially on schenus having for iheir objt cd; th(^ 
advancement of the public good or tb(‘ arrK^lioi'ation of tbe condition 
of his own community. Asyliim-; for infirm animals, sr-hools, 
dliaramslidlAs^ reseinudrs, dispcnsarie^, and nuiiK'mus other 
institutions made lusivy calls upon his liia‘ralit> The lobil amount 
of his [)enef;ictions aniounUd to nearly twtujh lakhs of rupees. 
He had the distinction ot receiving from the Slioh c»f Pcasifi t^a 
presentation of a iioyal Diploma, expiessive (/I Jlis jMajc'^i.y’s 
recognition of ids great uk rits. 

In the roll of Tar^i merchant magnates and public benefactors 
the name of Sir Dowasjee Jehangir, Kt., D.S.f. (born 24th 
May 1812, died Ihtb duly 1878), “tbe Ttaibody of the East,” 
holds a most distinguished place. With ttu‘ most laigt'-hcarted 
liherality he spent his f(jrtune in works of public utility and charity 
without respect of race or cnad. Jlis puhlii' heuefac-tious exceeded 
fifteiui l;ikhs of rup(‘(‘S and his privati* charitit^s amoimled to over 
four lakhs. Ha\ing intimately known liiii: in iiis younger days, 
Sir Dinsluih K. Wacha unhesitatingly declares (W. M. IL B., 778) 
that not a siugk‘ Indian has hitherto approached Sir Dowasjet'in 
respe(d of cninmerdal ('thics and integrity. ()ii his death tbe Cjo\ ern- 
meiit announced by a public notification that by his death it had 
lost one of its most loyal subjects, India a most generous benefactor, 
and the hrwn and island of lioiiibay one of its most upright 
and indepeiidc'iit citizens. Tht^ traditions of the Readymouey 
family,* to which Sir Dowasjee l)elonged, ha\'e been most worthily 
upheld by his adopted son, Mr. dehaugir Jivanji Readymoney 
(afterwards Sir (Jowasjeo Jehangir, Bart.), and grandson Sir 


• Mr, mrji Jivanji Readymonoy, tlio founder of thiu family, \\a« the first Tarsi to 
undertake a voyage to China. He died in 1704 aged 81. 

The original cause of the family assuming the name of Readymoney was the 
promptitude of their payments in several pecuniary emergencies. They came to tlie aid of 
the East India Company, and the tradition is preserved that on one critical occasion 
probably during the IMaratha Wars, they sent into the Company’s coffers several cartloads 
of silver. (T, I. of 27'7-1934.) 

74 
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Cowasjee Jehangir, K.C.I.E., now the second Baronet. In 
consequence of his many benefactions Sir C'Owasjee’s adopted son 
had a Knighthood conferred upon him in 1895 and the high honour 
of Baronetcy on 26th June 1908, since when lu^ has adopted the 
name of Sir Cowasjee Jehangir. The amount of his kmefactions 
prior to his being made a Baronet was Bs. 12 lakhs. He 
enjoyed his Baronetcy for the long period of 26 years. 
On his death, which occurred on 26th duly 1964 at the 
advanced age of 81, the total amount of his public 
benefactions had mounted up to nearly 82 lakhs. With the help 
of Lady Jehangir, who comes of the famous Wadia, fairii]\, he 
did a great deal to promote the social anKautics of Bombay. His 
son has greatly distinguished himself by bis (miinimt public services 
and his muniticent disposition. He had the honour of being 
appointed a member of the Executive^ C'ouncil of 11. K. thv 
Governor of Bombay, which oflice he held with marked ability 
and success. He was made a K.(U.K. in 1927, and in 19:30 
was a delegate to the Round Tabl(‘ Couh'nuK t* in Jioudon. The 
Readymoneys have always been great advo('ates of Ingii education 
and have given princely donations for tliis [lurpoMu One of the 
most important benefactions of Sir (ewasjee, the lirst Baronet, 
is the establishment of a Trust of tifUieii laklis of rupees for a 
specially organised Farsi Academy in tlu‘ \ icmity of thc‘ cit>' of 
Poona. 

Vast, indeed, have been th(i benefactions to education, 
without distinction of creed or caste, whicli Farsi philanthropists 
have made. The Engineering College at Foona owes its (‘xistence 
to the liberality of the first Sir Cowasjee Jehangir, and likewise^, 
the similar institution at Karachi owes its origin to anothtT 
magnanimous Farsi, Mr. Nadarshaw Edalji Dinshaw. The 
Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, Bombay, the Elphinstone 
College, Bombay, the Sydenham College of Commerce, Bombay, 
the Grant Medical College, Bombay, the Sir Cowasjee Jehangir 
University Hall, Bombay, the Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy School 
of Arts, Bombay, the Petit Laboratory, Bombay, the Deccan 
College, Poona, (now defunct), and the famous Tata Indian 
Institute of Science at Bangalore, are among the notable educational 
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and scientific institutions that owe their existence to the munifi¬ 
cence of noble-minded and far-seeing Parsi philanthropists. 

Among the most eminent Parsi worthies of a past generation 
Mr. Framjee Cowasjee Banajei* occupies a front place. He lived 
over 150 years ago. He is, in a sense, reputed to be the founder 
of the public life of Bombay, which to-day counts for much 
in the; political, e(Kjnomic and social activity of the country. He 
rose from small beginnings to high estate, from insignificance to 
great (uninence, all tlirough his own individual efforts. He was a 
noble (‘xaiiiple of what a true and manly character can do out of 
natural pi< ty, high s(uise ol duty, and sheei goodness of heart, 
unit(‘d to a ])ractical mind, sound good sense, and ente-prising 
spirit and foresighted vision. His charities were wide and 
undistinguishing and (unbraced aU those who suffered and all who 
were needful. His over-busy head conceived many useful projects 
for the public benefit and his ready hand applied itself to carrying 
them out energetically. To every good work and movement of his 
time he readily gave his hearty support. At one time he was the 
owner of a fine fleet of six large well-e(]uipped merchantmen. His 
brother Eustomjee, afterwards known by the loving and familiar 
name of Kustomjee Babu, was the founder of several factories in 
Calcutta and owned forty ships at a time, which were afterwards 
bought up by the East India Company for its wars against its ene¬ 
mies on th(^ sea. Kustomjee was on(3e looked upon as the greatest 
merchant-prince in the East. He was among the first who opened 
a steamer traffic in the rivers of Bengal and Upper India. It was 
Framjee who, in 1827, opened the first Anglo-Gujarati school in 
the city and Presidenc}’ of Bombay, for the support of which he 
gave over ten thousand rupees. Amidst the other services he 
rendered to the Bombay public, Framjee was first and foremost in 
the help he gave and the exertions he made to bring into existence 
“ The Bombay Times”, now “ The Times of India”, which is one 
of the most influential and leading newspapers in the country. He 
suffered great reverses of fortune towards the close of his career- 
But he stood his troubles with trustful prayer and resignation. He 
peacefully passed away, on 12th February 1861, at the 
pairiarchioal age of 84- 
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It was through the foresight and enterprise of a Parsi banker 
and inerdiant, Jcejeobhoy JIadabhai (17H0-lcS49) that steam 
navigation for commercial and passenger traflic was inlroducccl on 
the western coast of India. He was one of the largest of the 
proprietors of the first steamer em})lo}’e(l in this entei'prise, 
viz., the Sir J:imos ]\ivett-CWnac. He had the distinction 
of being the fii’st Indian eledc'd to the Jjombay (IiarnU^r 
of (Jomnien'ce. His youngest son Pyramjee (1S22'189()) was the 
moving spirit of the comiiK'rcial life of the Pomlni} Pi'esidency. 
He was instrumental in establishing the first lo(*al lire in- 
suraiK'e company in JUmibay in co-opeiation with I\Ir. J. A. ih)rbes. 
Jle was twice* nominat'd by Govi'rnnu'iit as a nuanher of 
the Bojjibay Ixgislative ('onneil, in which cajricity h(* showed 
himself a champion of the interests of the ])t*op]e. In 1S7G (^)neen 
Metoria bestowed on liim the Companionsliip of tlu* Host KxaltecI 
Order of tln' Star of India. He was a great jiliilanthrfipist and 
a iiumHa’ of public and (diaritable institutions recOved from him 
substantial benefactions. Tlie most notable of Jiis charities is tlie 
Byramjee Jeejeebho}' Parsec* (Iiaritable Institutioj] for tJa* free 
education of the children of poor Parsis, wliicdi was established 
nndei' a Trust (Toatc'd by him a month h(‘foro his death. His son 
Nanablioy (1841-1914) distinguished himself as a member of the 
Municipal (hrporation of Jkimbay, and as a leading public man he 
exercised such great influence in ])ublic affairs that he came to be 
spoken of as The I’licrowned King of P>ombay. Kanabhoy's son 
Kustamjee fl22) was like liis fatlu'r, grandfather and great 

grandfather a leading member of the* community and a large 
contributor to charities. Jle was appointed Sheriff of Bombay, but 
died while taking tlie oath of that high office. Kdstamjee’s son 
Byramjee (now Sir By ram jee Jeejeelihoy) has kept up the family 
traditions most worthily as a philanthropist and as an influential 
member of the Municipal Corporation. For his large and well 
directed benefactions and eminent public services he has received 
the honour of Knighthood. 

Bombay owes in a great measure its prosperity and expansion 
to the textile industry. The pioneer of this industry was a Parsi, 
howasji Kanabhai Davar (1814-1878), who established the first 
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textile riiill, known as the Bombay Spinning and Weaving 
Company, in 1854. It was again a member of the same community, 
Shapiirji Sorabji, who established in Bombay the first iron foundry 
and engiueei’ing works in India, and who was also th(' first to 
start a Hour mill and to introduce machinery for opcaiing and 
cleaning of wool. 

One of the first and foremost to take the ('oiitract, in iSoO, of 
laj'ing railroads for the Great IncliMii Peninsula Jtailway was a 
Parsi, Jiimsh(i(^ji Dorabji, who carri(‘(i oat the work m the satisfac¬ 
tion of the railway authorities. 

Mr. 4. It. B. Jec\jt ebhoy, in his informing article on the 
Historical Survi y of Iksiihav doui nalism in J. i \ M. (pp. 272 
ff.) ujentions the year ITSO as an epoch-making date in the 
history of Bombay, for it was iu that year that the first book 
printed in Bianbay was pulilisluil by a Parsi—‘'Calendar for the 
year of our Lord 1780, printed by Pustoni Caresajee in thelUizar.” 
Gujarati tyi)e was first moulded in Bombay by a^ Parsi, Jfyramjee 
Jeejeebhoy Chhapgar, a compositor of the l)0mbay (Jourier, an 
p]iiglish newspaper, for the purpose of Gujarati advertisements that 
appeared in that papca. 

Th(‘ lirst Cnljarati press was set up in the year 1812 by a 
Parsi Fardunji iMarzbaaiji, to whose enterprize was also due the 
first lu'wspaper in (iujarati, the J>onibay Samach^r, fouirded on 1st 
July 1822. His descendants own the Anglo-Gujarati newspaper, 
Jam-e-Jamshed, a (laper which stands in the front rank of the 
Bomba}' dailies. The centenary jubilee of the latter paper was 
celebrated iu 1932, when among the many messages of congratula¬ 
tion which the proprietors had the pleasure of receiving was one 
from Lord Willingdon, the Viceroy of India, in which Ilis 
Excellency paid a handsome compliment to this Parsi journal and 
to the Parsi community. “ Speaking from a personal experience of 
some years,” wrote he, “ I can say with all sincerity that the policy 
of the paper, while it has always been conducted in a spirit indepen* 
dent of outside influence, has endeavoured to guide public opinion 
on sound and constitutional lines. Its fortunes have been largely 
guided by the members of the small but influential Parsee 
community many of whom have given distinguished services to 
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India, taking a leading and active part in promoting the progresB 
and prosperity of the country.” 

The first Gfijar^ti magazine was also started by a Tarsi, 
namely, Navroji Fardunji, a gentleman who made himself distin¬ 
guished in the civic life of Bombay. lie was popularly d(‘signiit(*d 
the Tribune of the People, in consequence of his unilinehing 
integrity and intrepid advocacy of the rights of thc^ public. 

The pioneers of female education in India have been the 
Parsis. The proportion of educated ladies in this eommiuiily is far 
in excess of that in any other Indian cominunity. It will be a 
surprise to many that a Parsi maiden, ]\liss Avabai ]\Iclita, not out 
of her teens, successively passed the examination for call to the 
English Bar in 1933. This young ]\)rtia hails from rolombo, 
(Vylon. The distinction of being the first Indian lady called to 
the English Bar (1923) goes to another l^irsi l^ortia, Miss Mitlian 
Ardeshir Tata (no\7 ]\lrs. Lam), who has worked up a res])ectal)le 
practice in Bombay. 

As other notable instances of Parsi kidk's who have dis[)lav(M 
the enterprise of entering into carei'is w])ich iji India had 
hitherto been the reserves of tlu^ sPtikt sex ma_\ he UKuitioned 

the cases of Miss Shirin IX l>yramjec‘. Mrs. larAporwala, Miss 

Gul Coovarji KerA-wala, and Mrs. i'reny N. Jlaibwala. The 
first, after taking a complete course in Swc'disfi ^lassage and 
other subjects in Paris, has commenced practice in Lonibay 

since 1933. The second practises in P>ombay as a photographer 

of no mean order. The third lias passtM the examination for 
the Government Diploma in Accountancy. The fourth is the 
second Indian lady to be a solicitor (1933) and the first to be 
both an advocate of the High Court (Original Side) and a 
solicitor. 

The Parsi firm of Cama and Co. was the first Indian 
commercial house established in London. A partner in the firm 
was the late Dadabhai Naoroji, who won undying fame as a 
great Indian patriot. He was the first Indian to be appointed a 
College Professor in India, and ho achieved the unique distinc¬ 
tion of being the first Indian to be returned to the British 
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House of Comnions by 
an English constituency. 
He was returned by the 
electors of Central 
Finisbury as a Eibej al 
IMeniber at the Grencaal 
Election held in 181)2. 
It is a noteworthy his¬ 
torical fact, redounding to 
the lionour of the Parsis 
and Lurnisfling an un¬ 
deniable pr(;of of tjieir 
iatellei'tuality, thei^ grit, 
and their great worth, 
that the only Indians 
returned by English con¬ 
stituencies to this House 
Tlie lalo Dr Da^laLhai Naorofi have all been Parsis, 

naint'ly, i\Ir. (latcT Hr.) Hadabhai Naoroji, a Libera], Sir Muncherji 
:\I. lUiavnangree, a ( onservative, and Mr. Shapurji Dorabji Saklat- 
vala, a Communist. Sir Munclierji's name will live in history as 
that of the only Indian to sit for ten years and for two successive 
Parliaments in the House of (Commons. 



Mr. Shapurji Horabji Saklatvala’s brother, the late Mr. Firoz 



Dorabji Saklatvala, who as Presi¬ 
dent of a big Oil Company in the 
United States of America was 
known as the Oil King has won 
the distinction of being appointed 
by the Government of His Impe¬ 
rial jMajesty Eeza Shflli Consul 
General for Persia in the States. 
Another brother, Dr. Behrain 
Saklatvala, a well known metallur¬ 
gist, is of the many scientists in 
Pittsburg, U.S.A., the only one to 
receive the Grasse Hi Medal of the 
Society of Chemical Industry of 
America, the highest award con¬ 
ferred in his field. The*VaDadiaii 
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Company of America, which at the time was heavily in debt, 
appointed him as its metallurgist. lie very^soon discovered 
a new process of extracting vanadium and within four months 
the company, which had been in a tottering condition, W!i8 
enabled, by his splendid discovery, to declare a dividt'nd of 
40 p.c. The Carnegie Magazine writes in praise of him that 
internationally known as a metallurgist, his name is to vanadium 
what Charles M. Hall’s name is to aluitiinium, and through him 
the steel centre of the world has gained ri'llected glor}’. (JL C., 
September 1934, p. 22.) 

There have been also other Parsis who luue rc‘cei^■ed the 
honour of being appointed (lonsuls and Vice-Consuls by foreign 
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powers. At present Sir Hormusji Cavasji Dinshaw, Kt., M.V.O., 
O.B.E., is Consul at Aden for Portugal and Austi’ia. He, and before 
him, his uruile Mr. Dorahji Dinshaw, held also the Consulship of 
Spain at that Port. Several years ago Mr. I3ur,jorji Sorabji Kharas 
ficted as Consul for the United States of America :i,t Aden for a 
period of six years. Sir Hormusji has liad conferred on him the 
Portuguese title of Knight Commander of the Koyal Military 
Order of Our Lsidy of Conception of Villa Vicosa. Another Parsi 
gentleman. Major S. A. Paymaste r, A.I.R.O., is Consul at Bombay 
foi- two States, flouniania and Uruguay. 


.■\mong the public men of the last generation no three m ui 
liave doin' as mucli for the neaceful political evolution of the 
country as the Parsi triumvirate. Dr. Itadabhai Naoroji (whom we 
liave alreiwly referred to above), Sir Pherozeshah M. Mehta 
and Sir Dinshaw Kdulji Wacha. The wrih'r of the sketch of Sir 
Pherozeshah M. Mehta’s life in N. K. V. makes some pertinent 
oliservations under the heiuliug “Parsis and Indian Politics.” 
1 le writes, ” It is remarkable that some of the most prominent early 
workers in the tn-ld of our national regeneration came from a 
small community of foreigners but belonging to an imperial 
race wiio founded, as refugees from the persecutors of Islam, a 
little settlement in the western coast of India a thousand and 
two liundred years ago. Framji C.rwasji, Dadabhai Naoroji, 


Naoroji Kurdoonji, S. S. Bengali, Phorozeshah Mehta, Dinshaw 
Kdulji Wacha, •!. Tata—what community so restricted in 
numbers has priKluCed .such a remarkable group of patriotic 
and devout benefactors of the human race, all of them 
working in a strange laud, and among strange surroundings ” 
As a. eommercial community in league with alien exploiters the 
Parsees have much to gain, and, if their ‘natural leaders had 


so minded, might have secured for themselves preferential 


treixtment from the ruling classes ; but the doctrine of exclusiveness 
and isolation has always been hateful to the best and most 


thoughtful of them.” 

Dtrdabhai Naoroji was the father of the Indian National Con¬ 
gress He has left his mark in India as the one who infused the 
cravin- for fiwdorn amongst the intelligentsia of this country, believ- 
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ing as he did that the salvation of the country lay in obtaining 
Swaraj, in other words, Self-Government for India, within the British 
Empire, so that the sons of this once great and famous country 
may again work for her prosperity. The reception which 
was accorded to him in Bombay, when he came to India after 
his entering the House of Gommons beats all record. Mr, A. C, 
Webb writes in T. I. of 26th January 1931, The Eoyal progresses, 
the ccming and going of Viceroys from Lord ('urzon, and 
Governors from Lord Northc^ote, have each provided picturesque 
pageants, but perhaps none witnessed such enthusiasm as tiie 
home-coming of the veteran Dadabhai Naoroji. ’ 

Dadabhai Naoroji is lovingly and reverentl}' s[^)oken of to 
this day throughout the length and breadth of the countrj' as 
Hind-nA,-Dad^L ” (“ The Grand Old Man of India '). 

It is a most noteworthy fact in the history of India that 
it is three Parsis who have earned from the jieople in appreciation 
of their eminent public services such proud laudatory appellations 
as‘‘The Grand Old Man of India “ Th(^ rncrowned King of 
Bombay and “ The 'Tribune of the People 

Mr. Behramji M. Malabari, out^ of the most illustrious of tlu* 
modern Parsis, the inspirer of many a hxmehcent institution, v\as 
a splendid example of what a man gifted witli -a good ht‘art and 
sympathetic nature could do even though born under an humble 
roof. Starting life as a pupil teacher in a Parsi school on tin 
princely salary of rupees twenty a month, he died one of th«^ 
most distinguished, one of the most influential, and one of the 
most respected sons of India. He scored his first success as a 
poet in his own mother tongue, Gujar£i.ti. The Rev. Dr. John 
Wilson introduced him to Mr. Martin Wood, the editor of the 
Times of India, and this event set him on a cjareer of journalism, 
in which he soon shone as a brilliant star. For well nigh forty 
years he was the premier journalist of India. His poetical instinct, 
and his command over a fine and luimorous style, led hiiu to 
court the English muse, and his English poems won a generous 
appreciation. Under his editorship the Indian Spe(*Jator became 
within a couple of years the best paper in India. 

It was due to his selfless and untiring exertions and agitation 
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both iu iudia aad Kugland that the famous Age of Consent Bill 
of lyOl was pasHt;d by tlie Fjegislatiire during the Viceroyalty of 
Ijord Tjansdowue, which raised the. marriageable age of Indian 
girls from ten to twelve. 

Two of tlie legacies of imuieasiirable importance to modern 
India be(ni(iath(‘d by this Parsi philanthropist are tli(^ Seva Sadan 
Society and the Consumptives’ Homes at Dharampur, “ winch arc 
at once a symlx)l and a monument—the symbol of a spirit 
troubled by pains not its own and a monument of a life of unend¬ 
ing charity.”* 

The StivA, Siidan has for its principal object the uplift of India 
by saaal, educational and medk^al service through Indian sisters 
l>oth re.gular aiul lay and is almost the first and unique institution 
of Its kind in India it maintains Homes for the Homeless, 
Industrial Homes, Shelter for the Distressed, Dispensaries for 
women and children, Aslirams for Hindu, Moslem and Parsi 
sisters, Free Fducatioual Classes, Libraries and Reading Rooms, 
and Work Classes and Home Classes for helpless orphans and 
invalids. 

T'he Consumptives' Homes (known as the King Edward 
Sanatorium) at Dharampur, amidst the pine forests of the 
Himalayas, have been a blessing to a considerable number of 
patients. Several Maharajas of Indian States and other donors 
have supplied tlie funds. 

Mr. Malabari was an earnest and prayerful Zoroastrian. He 
sought no high offices and hankered not after honours. He 
refused the Shrievalty of Bombay more than once and declined the 
Kaiser-i-Hind offered by Lord Curzon and K.C.S.I. offered by 
Lord Minto. Several Indian States offered him their Prime 
Ministoships, but he would not have them. At his death, which 
to( 3 k place in Simla, Their Majesties the King and Queen sent a 
message of sympathy regretting the death of our old friend". 

In India probably no other single firm has broken virgin soil 
with such daring and originality and become associated with enter' 
prises lis the renowned Parsi House of the Tatas, which came into 

• N. P. P., 450. The author i§ indebted to thin book for the particular! about Ml« 
Malabari given here. 
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being towards the middle of the last ctmtury, when the Tatas, who 
Ciiine of a long family of priests, forsook the sacerdotal profession 
and entered the world of business with phenomenal succcjhs. 
Nusserw&nji, the father of Jamshedji and the grandfather of the 
late Sir Dorabji and Sir Katan Tata, who was the real foundcT ol 
the House, came from Navs^ri to Bombay pnu^tically without a 
[lenny in his pocket, but with brains and ambition.* Bui the 
success and prosperity of the House in c‘\'ery d(^i)artm(‘ni of 
industry are due to the genius and industry of Jamshedji. lie it 
was who, besides carrying on trade with (’hiiia and managing 
several textile concerns, founded the great iron and steel industry 
of India, which provides employment to Ulousand^ of men and 
whose output was a great help to the l>ritish in the World War. 
Jl was he who conceived the idea of sn])pl\ing electricit\ U» 
Bombay through his hydro-electric pow(‘r scdicnit . Tli** mngnili- 
iH'nt Taj Mahal Hotel at the A])ollo 1 hinder, Bomi)}iy, the 
institute of Scieiuo at Ikingalore. tlu' introduction of seri('ultun\ 
and the growth of long-staph* cotton in India art* among the 
nsults of his foresight and (‘n(*rg\. In 1930 the House of Tata^ 
had under its control a combiiH‘d capital of i'50.000.000, and 
provided employment to 250,000 people, for whom il lias instituted 
Welfare Work schtmies such as few industrial housts liavtj in 
any part of the world.t It may he mtaiiioutM, in passing, tliat the 
late (‘iilightened and magnanimous iiead of this eminent Hoiist', 
Sir Dorabji, has made a Trust dtaal of iiKnable and immovable 
property amounting to over thirty million ruiH*es for pur{)oses 
of catholic charity, following the* sphaidid example set in another 
Tarsi multi-millionaire*, Mr. Navroji Maiu'kji Wadia, (U.K., who 
made a donation of his entire fortune in trust for purposes of 
catholic philanthropy, the like of which was never before* knenvn in 
all India. Sir liatan Tata alse) has made a trust of a considerable 
portion of his fortune for philanthropic purposes. 

Among the present Bombay commercial maguateis and meai 
of sound business aournen me3ntiou must be made of Sir (lusroo N. 
Wadia, Ki., C.I.K., Sir Ness N. Wadia, K.B.K., (U.K., MJ.M., 
y.C.P.S. (Hon.), Sir Dhunjibhoy Bamanji, Kt., the Hon. Sir 

• Set' “ The l.ondon Timon Iridit* Numl)cv ” 18-2-iy80 ; wnd' tho T. 1. of 29-11.1980. 
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Phiroze C. Sethna, Kt., O.B.E., Sir Hormusji M. Mehta, Kt, 
and Sir DoHsabhoy H. Bhiwandiwala, Kt. 

The brothers Sir Ousroo and Sir Ness Wadia have done yeo¬ 
man s service for the promotion of the textile industry in Bombay. 
The former was elected Chairman of the Bombay Millowners’ Asso- 
(^iation in 11118 and the latter in 1911 and again in 1925. They 
}i:iv(5 given friicly for the relief of human sufferings and the amelio- 
rfiiion of tlie condition of the poor and the distressed. They donated 
tht' [)rincely sum of lakhs for a Children’s Hospital in Bombay, 
and ha\^‘ spent millions in erecting substantial and commodious build- 
I ngs, on the latest sanitary ] rinc.iples, for the housing,at very moderate 
rents, of the* middle and lower middle classes of the Parsi community. 

Among the most successful business men of r)orabay Sir 
Dliunjibhoy Bamanji, Kt., easily takes a prominent place. He 
l)eli('A'es in hard work. By his business enterprise he has amassed 
.in immenst^ fortune, of which h(‘ makes a very generous use. To 
Kugeiie Sandow, tlu* famous pioneer of physical culture, who by 
means of sjK'cial pliysical treatment made him a Strong Man, in 
fact one of the strongest in the Parsi community, he gave a 
fabulous reward. 

The Hon, Sir Phiroze C. Sethna’s participation in the public 
lift' of Bombay commenced in 1907 when he first became a 
memiH'r of the City Municipality. He was elected Chairman of 
the Municipal Standing (Vnnmittee in 1911 and four years iater 
kicamt' President of the Municipality. He oc^cupies a prominent 
position in tht' financial and commercial life of Bombay. His 
interc'sts are wide and varied. He was for a number of years 
(‘onnectixl with the Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada as its 
General Manager for India, Burma and ( AyIon, and the great 
siKVess of that (kimpany in these countries is principally due to 
his personal influence and tactful management. He is a director 
of a large number of joint stirk concerns, besides being the 
(Uiairrnan of the largest Indian Bank, the Central Bank of India. 
He was nominatiMi to the Bombay Legislative Council in 1916, 
and since the inauguration of the Montford Constitution has been 
an ele(‘.ted member of the Council of State. It was as a member 
of the Central Legislature that he was appointed to the Indian 
Sandhurst Committee. He was one of the six delegates sent by 
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the Government of India to South Africa to distniRs cjueHtions 
relating to the position of Indians settled in tlie Union. As one 
of the Indian representatives at the Hound Tables (Jonfi*r(au*4; 
he did most creditable work. He has also re( eiv(‘d the high 
honour of being elet'.ted a member of that most iniportant Parsi 
Board of Trustees, known as the Bombay Parsi Pancliayai, which 
controls charity funds of tens of millions of ]hipe(^s. 

Sir H. M. Mehta has wide and varies! cnmmerc'ial 
interests. He owns a number of mills and s(*veral other important 
industrial and commercial concerns. He serv(‘d for two years in 
sucamsion on the Fourth Committee of the rv(‘agne of Nations 
which was appointed in connection with its finaiices and i)iidget. 
His work on this (brnmittee was of tht' greatest help to the; 
Heagiie. His election as General Rapporteur of the ('ommith*^^ 
indioM,tes how greatly the work of this l^irsi bnsini^ss man was 
appreciated. In 1934 the* Governor (haieral in ( omicil iip[)oinh*d 
him its a director on the (Central Board of the Ihserve Rink of 
India to represent general inhwsts. 

Sir Dossabhoy H. Bhiwandiwala has achieved a great 
name by his large oommercial undertakings and his largi'dn'-arted 
benevolences, which have [)r(K;ured him tht^ higii distinction of 
Knighthood. 

In finance and hanking no name stands higher in India than 
that of Sir Sorabji N. Pcxjhkhanavala, the founder and Managing 
Director of the Central Iknk of India, nor that in Public 
Accountancy than that of Sir Shapiirji B. Bilimoria. I'he honour 
of Knightliood r^onferred on tlicm indicates the distinction they 
have achieved in their respective lines and their notable services 
to the country. 

Sir Sorabji N. l* 0 (dikhanavala h<is earned higli reputation 
as a most su(;cessful Bank Manager. In 1021 the (lovornment 
of India availed itself of his services by appointing liim as a 
member of the Government Stxnirities Helxabilitatiou (Committee. 
In 1934 he earned the distinction of being appointed Chairman of 
the Ceylon Banking Inquiry Commission l)y the Government 
of Ceylon. 

Sir Shapurji B. Bilimoria made his mark as a careful aud 
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consoientiouK worker in complicated and important matters which 
were entrusted to him by the High Court in connection with 
banking and financial concerns. Later on he was also appointed 
Official Liquidator of several of the banking and financing 
institutions during the critical period of 1913 and of the hostile 
finns on the outbreak of war in 1914-15. He got the M.B.K. in 
1919 and also received the Certificate' of Merit from H. E. th(' 
Viceroy for his work in connection wit.i the War Loan of 191tS. 
Ten years later he got his Knighthood. He is an honorary 
auditor of several charitable institutions and organizations and a 
trustee of several l^irsi (fiianty funds. He is also an elected 
memlH^r of the l)omba\ Farsi Pancliayai. He has been appCMited 
Sheriff of Bomba;^ for 1935. 

It is not only in ihe fields of commerce and industry that the 
Barsis have established enviable r(‘cords and done )a!=*ting service to 
the country. In the whol(M)f India there are no keener sportsmen 
and more sociable |)eoplf‘ than these* descendants of the ancient 
Ir anian race. 

'They have made a great name in such sports as cricket, 
ra<het and water-polo. Tluy were the first Indians to take out 
cricket h^ams to Kngland and challenge ilie Knglish teams in their 
home. It is not so long since a Farsi, Mr. Jamshedji Marker 
(born i(S73), dedeated in England his Knglish and American enm- 
[)etitor^ and won championshi]) in racket ])layiug from Brown in 
London in 1903, which chamjlonship he retained upto 1911, when 
he was deft^ated hy Williams. There are no more skilled and 
t 3 nthusiastic professors of physical culture in th(‘ country than the 
two Parsis Mr. Dinsha Hosabhai Mistry and Mr. Tehmuras Sarkari. 
h^ew can beat the record of Parsis in tiger hunting. The late 
Flormusji Kdalji Kotval and Khan Bahadur Darasha Naoroji 
Mody liave sc'oied their (‘enturies in this exciting sport. The 
latter s mothei’ bagged a tiger at the advanced age of 60, and his 
wift* has a couple of these kings of tlie foiest t(> her credit. ^Ii. 
Darasha S. (’ontractor a(*eounted for six tigers and ten pantln^rs 
Ixdore lie was 23 years old, and the author s son Mr. Nadar Jehan- 
gir Sanjana bagged one tiger and four pantheis at that age. 

In rific‘-shooting, wrestling, weight-lifting, globe-trotting, swim- 
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ming, aviation, and other feats of strength and endiiran(^(‘ the 
Parsi record is an enviable' one. 

In 1930, Mr. Aspy Mehervan,* a lad not out of his te^ens, 
demonstrated what fine aviators Parsis could be, by winning the 
prize of £500 which H. H. the Aga Khan luul offeTtd to the 
first Indian who did the journey by a solo flight l)etwe(‘n Kngland 
and India within four weeks. Aspy accomplished thv flight i?i 
17 days. The first Indian to receive air pilots A certificah' is 
Mr. J. K. I). Tata, and the honour of being the first Indian 
lady air pilot has gone to a Parsi lady, Mrs. (now hady Senuihni 
Dinsha) Petit, both members of leading Parsi faniilit's. 

The brothers Messrs. Dadibaf and l''raiuro/e (iolw:/l:i, 
proprietors of the Victoria Swiiriniiiig liatli, Txanbay, an* wt‘ll 
known among the best swimmers in India,. A son of the latter 
gentleman, Khurslied, is the first Indian to aeijuin* swimming 
certificiU'S from London, ]>erlin, ]>udape>t, \'ienna and llonit*, 
and is the happy husband of a wifi* who is tin* first Indiiin lady 
to pass with honours the examination for th(* bronze medallion of 
the Royal Idfe Saving S(X'iety, London, and the first Indian 
lady member of that SocKdy and (»f tin* Loyal Lift' (luard Lo)*ps. 

Among amateur Parsi athIt'Les Klian Paliadur Captain 
Sorab Rustamji Mody of Bombay, a tiiuU'r ni(*r('hant by profession, 
holds a most prominent place, lie is an all round athlt'k* and 
a keen sportsman. As an Amateur Strong Man of India lie has 
won fame both in India and in Europe. He is an oilittt'r in iht' 
Indian Auxiliary Porce, 13ombay Battalion, rect'iving the King's 
Commission in 19‘d2. He is an (enthusiast in iiumanitarian work 
and is a Mci-President of tlue H(‘alth and Strength JA'aguc' ol 
India and League District Officer, tlu' Viec'-lVesident for Bombay 
District of the League of Mercy of England, and a, J^'ellow and 
Tx)cal Secretary of the Health First Association of England. In 
weight lifting his record is (inviable. 

Mr. Erach Bhiwandiwala, E.R.S.A., a young artist, has attract¬ 
ed considerable notice and has been called the “ Orpou ” of India. 

• Thia young aeronaut having shewn the greatoat flymg ability amciiig the cudeta of 
the aenior team at the Royal Air Force at Cramwell waa choaen aa the beat all-rciind pilot, 
and awarded, in July 1938, the K. M. Crovea Memorial Prize, the coveted diatinction of all 
cadet othcera of the Force. 

t Died 20-11-34. 
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Mr. Fali C. Bilimoria, quite a young man, is the feather-weight 
boxing champion in India, and has the distinction of being 
appointed an instructor in the Norfolk Regiment at Simla, being 
the first Indian to be so appointed. 

A Bombay Parsi, Mr. Maneckjee Cursetjee, was the first 
Indian to be admitted as a member of a European Freemasonic 
Lodge; and it was he who, by force of his character and popularity 
with his European friends in Bombay, got the bar removed which 
European prejudice had set iip agamst the admittance of Indians 
into the Masonic craft. V/ho can say how far this single Parsi 
service has been instrumental in cultivating frank and friendly 
intercourse and mutual goodwill between Indians and Europeans ? 

For several decades the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society had restrict.d its membership to Europeans. It was not 
until the same great Parsi pioneer reformer, Mr. Maneckjee 
Cursetjee, had been elected a member of the parent Society in 
London and his friends claimed as a right for him to be admitted 
a member of the Branch Society, that the door of that Society 
was opened to Indians. 

In the glorious list of Parsi record makers the late Sir 
Jehangir Kothari takes a prominent rank as an intrepid traveller 
and voyager. This cultured and opulent Parsi Knight of Karachi 
h^id made ten tours of the world. He had lived among cannibals 
and cut through frozen seas. One of his most exciting journeys 
was up the Amazon, the longest river in the world, a trip 
undertaken in a frail craft of 100 tons which took him forty days. 
His most thrilling journey and one in which he was in danger, of 
losing his life was in a train held up by Chinese bandits when 
he was travelling in North China. 

Among the instances of unique honours which Parsis have 
obtained by virtue of their personality and character stands out 
prominently that of Mr. Navroji Dadabhai Allbless, who was 
four times President of the Hampton District Council and has 
represented that district on the Middlesex County Council for 
the period of upwards of a quarter of a century. In 1931 he had 
the distinction of being elected as an Alderman. A Bombay 
Zoroastrian Parsi an English Alderman! 
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^02 ANCIENT PERSIA AND THE PARSIS 

Ainon^' the very few Indiiins who have received the lionour 

of being made Ills ]\Iaj('sty s lri\> 
Coiim'illors ilu'iv has been no mon^ 
sljining name than ihai of tlie late 
JhgJit Hon’ble Sir Dinsliah Inn- 
(loonji Mulla, J\t., t .l.h., M.A., 

LL.l)., ll(»ny. J)en(du‘r of Lineolus 
Inn. 

In what has hcri'inbefo]*!' in-en 
all too s]\(‘t('hed tlieia* vill bc‘ 

found anipk'e\ iduice that the harsis 
in spite of their eiKaanuus handi('ap 
in (onse(jiienet' of their insigmji('ant 
numlxa* amidst the tiH'iuing p(‘oples 
of India, have' ]iv\)\ up their noble 
traditions and woithils won their 
ThoRt |[,M. Si, 1- ^luiiM positinii ill tlu' vcrv fdivfn^ut, luid 

have n('\t'l'lliiu'lu’d fi'ciii cavryin^ out, cvi'ii at tho s.Klilii' ol thtii 
livos, tho pi'oiiii'i' tlieii’ aiicestoi's Ra\o ai the tiino of their liUKliiif; 
at Saiiian, whieli was that they would !>e friends to all India. 

The religion of tiie eonijiierors and rulers of IMedia, lAdia, 
Babylon, Syria, Asia Alinor, Arabia, Koypt, and of parts of India, 
Greeen and Kiissia, which ,it one tiim- had every prospect ol 
beeoinino the world's lalieion, is now professed by a little over a 
hundred thousaud souls; and Alax Muller (M. t'. G.W., \ol. I\, 
26'2) has calculated that the auniljer of Zoroastrians lias decroased 
from four to one hundred thousand duriny tlm last two centuries 
and that another century will proliably exhaust what is still left 
of the worsliippers of Ahdra Mazda. 

Blit who e.an say that the ndiylon of these handful worshi[)pers 
of Ahura Mazda inieht not oiu:e more ho tlu^ .yuidino star of 
raillions. God works by ways inscrutable and iiiconccivahle. 
History works i a a spiral. Ascendancy and fall, fall and ascendancy, 
are hut stages in the progress of the world. 

The famous Bengali poet and philosopher Kabindranath 
Tagore (Introd. I. I). H. Z., 10) pronounces that “ Zaratlihshtra’s 
voice is still a living voice, not a mere matter of academic interest 
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for [lisionoal sc-iiolars who deal with the di^ad facts of the past. 
It is jioi a, voice which is only to ^niidc a small coiuninnity of men 
in the daily details of tlieir life. Jb'or liav<-‘ \\v not s(‘en tlait /jara- 
tlmshtra was tla^ first of all teacliers who, in his religious teachings, 
'sent his words to all human rani^s ata’oss the distance of space and 
time > * * ^ d(;clared that th(‘. sun of triitAi is lor all, that its 

light is to miih' the far and the mair”. That stout admir('>’ of ^ 01 : 0 - 
ash'r S. l/aing (h. dh. XI) decTires that Chiistianity, as it, 

has become more reasonabl(‘, more charitable, moi e pure and more 
(‘K'vatefi, has approximated moK* and mon^ to Zoroastrianism, and 
lor pra(‘1ical purposes mor(‘ ('liristi<ins are tea. greaf (‘\lent without 
knowing it, w^)rship[)(as ot Ormn/.d, wdtli Christ' for tneir (Jrmu/d. 
Again lu' says tlial it is evident that this sublinu' religion is one to 
which, \)\ whatever name wxmmII 't, lIic best modern thought is fast 
apjjroximating. 

We lia\(‘ notici'd before^ that thc're ar(’ at this date* a small 
nuiniier of Americans in the Tnited States who liave ac'tnally 
adopted Zoroastrianism in its entinly, iwen to tlu' wearing of 
the sacred sudra and kasti. and that this nmnijer is eonlidcadly 
expected to rise siirelv and steadily. We have also noticed that 
there are, hesidc^s, eonsiderahk' nmnlHi.^ of Europeans and 
Americans who call themselves Mazdaznans and follow as their 
erc'ed tlu* salient prineiples of Zoroastnaiiisni. What valuci 
thi'sc' latter, tlu' iMazdaznaus of the W est, attanh to the iur/Vrg 
will he abiiudaiitly clear from the following citation from the 
Ur. Al. AI. of Alay 1U31, pp. 375-6:— 

The White Shirts—This is the Day, shirts of a Colour signify 
mucli ! There are T>la(*k Shirts, lEown, lUue, Clreen, Silver and 
Ileavcm knows how many other coloured Shirt J3rigades. They 
arc! supposed to stand for political or national principles. Tlie Eed 
Shirt of Garibaldi n])set and reunited Old Italy. Ihit Alazdaznan 
Holy Whitt' Shirt or Shdreh, precedes thc'in all by thousands of 
}t‘ars. It stands to-day, as aiwajs, for Cniversal Peace, Love and 
Perfection. Alany of our people already w^ear it, not only as a 
symbol, but as part of thc'-ir clothing (as the world does in plagiariz¬ 
ed manner), and on every festive and suitable occasion. At 
Harrogate Ganbar [seasonal coiniiiuiial festive gatiieringj it was to 




Mr. Sraosha A. Kaul 

.•Since the earlier chapter! Mere printed the author hat received a ccmmuriication 
from Mr. Sraoiha A. Kaul from Mhich he learns that that gentleman vas born in Berlin on 
7th February 1885, his original name is Charles A. Kaul, and he came to America M hen he 
was over 18 years of age. During the last 25 years he has studied and practised the 
ZoToastrian religion. He and those who have adopted this religion through him say their 
prayers and invocations in English, except the Yatba Ahu Vairyo and the Ashem Vohu, 
which they chant in the original Aveslan language. In their colony at Boulevard they have 
built a Zarathushtrian Library in which they hold their services and meetings and hope to 
built in the near future a Mazd^ temple and a tower of silence. 






On the occasion of the visit of the Parsi philanthropist Mr. 
Pestanjl Ih Marker to Persia at the time of the celebration of the poet 
Firdausi’s millenary in PJ34, he was honoured by H.I.M. Reza Shah 
with the ili^tinction of “ Nishaii-e-Elami " of the First Order in recog¬ 
nition of his most generous donations for establishing an Orphanage at 
Ye/.d and for the advancement of education in the country. The 
picture show.s Mr. Marker decorated with the Star of tlxc.' Order. 
Ne.xt to him stands Jfr.s. Ifamahai *1. K. Mehta, a well known benevolent 
Pars! lady, the granddaughter of Sir Dinshaw Manockjoc Petit, the 
first Paronet, who also visited Persia during the Firdausi millenary. 
On her left stands H. E. Nouri, tho Governor of Yezd, and 
by his side stands Mr. .lehangir K. Mehta. 
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• It is a most happy circumstance, pregnant with the most 
promising issues, that the illustrious throne once graced by Cyrus 
and Darius is now occupied by the patriotic Islamic monarch His 
Imperial Majesty Eeztt 8hah Pahlavi, who is inspired with the 
determination ‘‘ to reunite the scattered generations of the Persi¬ 
ans—Moslems and Zoroastrians—separated in the past by an 
unhappy coincidence of circumstances.” 

The Khrds, who number over two million and a half, claim to 
be descended directly from tlie ancient Persians and take pride in 
recognising theinselvt s as genuine Iranians. A Kunl litterateur in 
a very suggestive WL'iting acclaims himself as a Zardoshti and Din- 
l)ehi (of the Excellent Eaitb). Prince Sureya Bedr KhA-n, a 
renowned leadta' of the Kurdish Independence League, mentioiis in 
one of his journals that many Kurds, notably the Yezidis, have 
clung to their ancient faith. The late Prince Amidudda Davla, 
who belonged to the royal family of the Kajjars and whose 
administration of the province of Yezd is still remembered by the 
people with gratitude, used to identify himself as AhhrA^-parast and 
Mazdayasni (Worshipper of Ahura Mazda and of the Mazdayasni 
Faith). 

Under the enlightened and magnanimous rule of H. I. M. 
Reza ShA-h, th(' Zoroastrians, once so down-trodden, are treated in 
all respects on an equal level with his Moslem subjects. Some of 
his closest friends and advisers are Zoroastrians. Iran is now be¬ 
coming thoroughly Iranised. The Semitic influences are being 
wiped out as far as possible. Even the calendar has been changed. 
By a law passed by the Persian Parliament in the year 1925, the 
Zoroastrian names of the months have been adopted and the year 
begins with the month of Farvardin, the first month of the 
Zoroastrian calendar. 

Not only in Persia, but in other Islamic countries also, 
Moslems are beginning to look upon the Zoroastrians and their 
Holy Prophet and his writings from a remarkably changed angle 
of vision, as more and more light is being shed upon their past 
history and the teachings embodied in their scriptures. 

It is an Islamic poet of to-day, AgA. Pour-e-D4voud, who sings 
aa under in a Persian poem bearing the suggestive title 
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“ AmasMspandan !”— 

Alas, alas, for the days that are gone! 

Alas, for the ancient faith of Iran ! Alas ! 

If through the n'.vengefal he.ivens W(^ stand disgrac-ed 
If misfortune' has blown into our eyes tiu‘ dust of darkiu'.ss, 
\'(‘t, we sliall he liopt'ful, yet we shall strive', 

For jiiise'ry ahide's ne)t with one* for all e'ie'riiity. 

Just as happiness lias passed awa\, misiortuiu' will eaul too, 
For time' brings forth visions of \aryitig colours. 

Efc'viting tliei Pafr.t of ivpemtance^ we* sliall turn our lace' to 
the (Veator; 

We shall instal emce' again the' jirine iple's eif j’igliicfaisiu’ss 
and purity ; 

We' shall listen again to the' advice' of the Aniashaspands 
And this land of ours will again be* in jo\ anel haj)[)iiie‘ss. 

() .Miui’a, () Mt'reafiil aiiel Wise' Creator ! 

0 Idiou Who hadst sent to us Thy great Zoroasior ! 

0 Tjord, tui'n not Thy eye'^ awa_\ Irom our lu lo\o(| l:iii(i ; 
(irant TJi\ grace' to Iran, we'ak and (l(‘Ci‘e‘pit as it is. 

In the Hai^tdklii:: journal of Fgypi. an Iranian Moslem sings 
in the following strahi :—‘T will go and kiss tla' gate of the 
Temple of the Magi so that the rust of afllietion nia}' lu‘ ele'anM 
from ni)’ heart. From the^ elay that the bJn' of the FJre-teauple'S 
was put out, hardship has ewerwhe'liiH'd the' Iranians. IaT us 
re-ignite the Fire of Zorenster, he' who sle'W the Ite'iiion of K\il and 
Ignorance.” .Mr. S. M. Tahe'r, M.A., in his “ T\ F. F. Ik”, epiotees, 
at p. 107, thee opiniein of a great Muslim divine' eif the^ present age, 
Khwaja Kamaluddin, that Ze^roaster was the true ITophe t of (tod. 
Another recent Islamic writer, in his beiok “ Ayeen-e^-Zartheisht ”, 
says, with spe^aal reference to the ITopliet's Hymns, tlu' (lathas, 
that these Songs are sei enthralling that man is ne'vt'r satiate'd with 
their perusal, lie exclaims, “Praise unto this Holy Fropliet and 
venerable Messengca of (tod wh(> has said hut what is proper.” 
In his esteem of the founder of Zoroastrianism Mirza Zainul 
Abedinkhan is so carried away that he sings : “ Great is the great¬ 
ness of Persia that on her soil was born such a pure-souled 
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Prophet. All praise to his father and mother who gave birth to 
such a holy personage to guide man to virtue s patli. I can afiirm 
with cxa’titiide that tb(^ f(*stival of his l)irth(la is better and higiier 
far than evd’y otluT festival.” Anothca’ Moslem poet, Husen 
]')anesli, in a pamphlet entitkd Eesenreh(^s about Zoroaster 
publish(‘d ill (hiistantii)o])l(‘ on the Parsi New ^Par's Pay, Y. /. year 
Ipss (A.I). IhlS), gives utterance to his Ir'artb'lt ap}ueciation 
ot tla* i'uA of tlie Zoroastrlap iriouaK hs, in th(' following words :— 

Ml this auspicious New Velar’s Day wiien come to me the 
mc]iiori( s oi Iviiii .lamshid and King D.irius, 1 la'' for me a fresh 
foiindalKtii on tlie ptge^ of Zoroastrian hisioi\y. Knowest thou 
wh} aln 1 ’ ilion-aiul^ oi w'ars the modern J’cTsian is seeking Zoio- 
astriin mediciip. ior llie 'aire of ins spiritual ailments!^ l^ius is the 
ri'asini, llial when Ikisia's star was in the ascendent, shining with 
re^pleiul-iil ligilt, and her rule risen (in fame) t< the firmament, 
the riilo was the rule of the Zoroastrains." 

Wlrii Z iroastrian (an (‘sUvin Zoroaster more than does the 
\oung lii’ighl ^doslem p(.>tt Speiita in the following lines ? 
ll iioiH' go('th to the rescue of Iran, 

Sock snc(' 0 ur from tlie Pravashi ol holy Zarathiishtra. 
lA’oiii old Iran Ahura r^lazda's faviaur will not part, 

For Zaratlm^htraV Fravaushi is guardian over the land. 

Tlu' sdiolar-poet Aga Poiir'e-JUvoud sings— 
ihl the nanu‘ oi Truth and Ptight shall last, 

The ^la/da\esiian Keligion will endure. 

To this W'e all say Amen ! We say Amen, also, to the follow¬ 
ing utkaaiiice of Ih. (iiarles Gore (Gifford l^eeturer for the season 
PJ-JD-dO) in his lectures on the Philosophy of the Good life:— 
“ For present-day FarsiHism an outside observer would say that 
nothin^’ is iiiori' to be desired than a movement ‘ Pack to 
Z(.)roastcr . 



CHAPTER XVir. 


BRIEF DESCRIPTIONS OF SOME IMPORTANT 
RITES AND CUSTOMS OP THE PARSIS. 

The Parsis rare divided into two schisms, the ShehenshA^hi 
(“ Imperial”) or Rasmi (i.e., ‘‘ Followers of the custom”) and the 
Kadim or Kadmi “ Followers of the ancient reckoning”). The 
schism originated out of a difference of opinion conc(*rning the 
exact date of computation of the Yezdegardi era. Contemporary 
accounts show that the agitation which brought about the 
schism did not arise till A.D. 1736, when a Zoroastrian layman 
named Jarnshid arrived from Persia and brought to the notice of 
the Surat Parsis that their reckoning was one month behind that 
of th^^ Persian Z )roistrians. The dispute lasted for several years 
till at last on 0th Juno 1745 the community definitely split itself 
into the two schisms mentioned. The Shehensblhis kept to the 
Indian reckoning and the Kadmis adopted the Persian reckoning. 
The latter are accordingly one month in advance of the former. 

The year is reckoned on the basis of 305 days. Each month 
consists of 30 days, and at the end of 360 days, five days, called 
the Gdthds, are added. But since the seasons of nature recur in 
the complete year of 305.2422 days, it is evidently necessary 
that the arrear of the remaining six hours must be intercalated 
at some suitable time. The Parsis, both Shehenshahis and 
Kadmis, hold that in the time of the Zoroastrian kings in Persia 
every 120th year was made a year of thirteen months. This 
addition of a month is called Tcahisd or intercalation. The 
ShehenshAihis declare that they follow the year as settled at the 
last Jcabisd performed in the hills of Kohist^n by the first batch 
of Zoroastrians that fled there from Arab persecution and hence 
are one month behind the Kadmis who have not taken note of 
that kabisd. The Kadmis hold that the Jcabisd used to be 

• For the particulars given In this chapter the author is mostly indebted to Karaka's 
“ History of the Parsis ”, Murzban’s English Ed. of Menant’s ” Les Parsis”, 
Beervai and Patel's “Gujerat Parsis”, Bharucha’s “Brief Sketch of Zoroastrian Kites and 
Customs” and Dastur Dr, Jamaspji M. Jamasp Asana’s “Short treatise on the Navjote 
Ceremony”, 
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performed for and only affected the revenue year of Persia and 
had nothing to do with the year as reckoned for the purposes of 
religious rites and ceremonies. 

The evident disadvantage of intercalating one month of 30 days 
after 120 ye irs is tliis that in this long period of 120 years the fixed 
siusoual and oth(T festivals and occasions cannot bo observed at 
their appropri iti* or even approximate fixed seasonal times. 

Sinc(' som(‘, years past there has been a new school of 
thonglit, led 1 y an a-ssooiatioi> (‘ailed the Zarthoshti Fasli 641 
i\randab or tlje Zoroastrian Seasfmal Year Soeicdy. according to 
wliidi the Itiisi^’ calendar which has been in \ogne since their 
advmil in India is ddecdive, and according to investigations based 
on a scientifi(‘ < alculation their N(‘W ^t'ar should cominenoe on 
21st Mardi, the da> on which the sun enters the sign of Aries. 
The yc'-ar so (ommencing, knowni as the Fasli (or Seasonal) year, 
has be^ui ado[)t(‘d by this Sodety since 1906 A.D. The number 
of Parsi fauiibls who hav(^ adopted this mode of calculation is 
slowly but steadily increasing. In the year 1933 a Fire-temple 
was specially enaded, by the generosity (h IMr. IMervanji Muncherji 
Cama, wdiere the rites and cca:emonies are performed on the basis 
of tli(‘ Fasli year. The late scholar and philanthropist Mr. 
Kliarshodji Kustamji Cama was th(‘ first to preach this reform 
in the (ulendar in a public speech delivered by him in Bombay 
on LSth March 1H82 under the auspic(*s of the association known 
as Rahnuraai ]\razdayasna,n. 

In the early days of the split of the Parsis into 6hehensh4his 
and Kidrais, there was a. considerable display of bitterness and 
ill feeling. But that is all past, and now most amicable relations 
prevail. There is no bar to Shehenshahis, Kadmis, and Faslis 
interdining and intermarrying, and in all communal matters they 
all co-operate as one body. 

* The Tru»too« of the Piirai I’uiichayet of liombay appointed, in 1927, a committee to 
inveati^^ato and rcjjort on the desirability or otherwise of reforming the Parsi calendar. 
The Provident of this committee lias pronounced his definite opinion, based on a large 
amount of evidence collected by the committee, tliat the year observed m Persia from the 
time of the institution of the present calendar under the Achaemonide sovereigns upto 
now has been of 305 days only, and that there is no reason, either religious, scientific or 
mundane for clianging the Parsi calendar at present in use The report of the committee 
if being printed. (See T. I. of 21-3-1984.) 
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We have noticed that King Janishid of the PeshdAdian 
dynasty established four classes of his people, namely, (1) i?o- 
thestdrdn, the Fighters, (2) Athravandn, the Priesthood, (3) 
Vdstrydn, Agriculturists, and (4) HrUaokshdn, Artificers, and 
enjoined that all individuals should follow the profession of their 
own class. These professional distinctions no longer exist. The 
priesthood is practically a hereditary class, but the son of a priest 
need not necessarily adopt the sact^rdotal profession. He is free to 
adopt any profession for which he has a predilection. TIk^ son of 
a priest who has not become a Herlmd is called Osfd, and the 

daughter is called Oati. 
An Ostd who has c-om- 
iiiitii'd io iiieiDory the 
whole Avesta, c‘XC(‘pt 
ih(‘ VtMKlidiul, and lias 
no })odil\ ailment or 
derormity ineapaeitat' 
him from [)artiei' 
]);itm_i; 111 ])t‘rfor- 

m:in('(‘ of religions cere¬ 
monies IS initi:it(‘d into 
11 craft 1 )\ tw() M obeds. 
The initiato and the 
ceremony of initiation 
ar(^ doth known as 
Nnvar. In order to 
attain this rank th(‘ 
candidate lias to go 
through two periods of 
isolation with Baresh'- 
fuhn*, six days of iso¬ 
lation at his own house, 
and the final initiatory 
ceremony, which lasts 
Nfivar for foui' days in the 

* The cshninn ceremony is intontlca for tlie purification of inan’i body and aoul. 
Bareshnum ia the accuaative of Barash/tu', the top or head, and meana cleaning the body 
from head to foot. 
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hre-temple. On the morning of the day on which the can¬ 
didate has to go to the tire-temple for the initiatory ceremony, 
the parents invite friends and a number of priests to witness 
the final ceremony of declaring him a N^Lvar. One of the 
officiating priests brings the candidate before the collected 
assembly, ciothed only with the sildreJi, trousers and turban 
so as to enable the assembly to observe if he has any 
physical deformity that should prevent him from being a good 
priest, sound in body and sound in mind. Standing in front of the 
head priest or a senior iiKanber of the priesthood, the initiating 
priest asks, “ Gentlemen (i' the an]nman (assembly), doth it please 
you that this candidate be initiated After half a minute’s 
interval, th(i hc^ad priest nods his head in the afiirraative. The 
candidate is then led away lor the performance of the requisite 
ceremony. Tht' \isitors are presented with fiowers on which 
rosewater is sprinkled, and they retire. The candidate is then 
engaged with the initiating priest at the Yazasline-gdh (the 
place for piadormirig the Yasna ceremony) in reciting the' Yasna. 
During the day he pertorms th(‘ dfringdn and haj ceremonies. 
He is required to repeal these ceremonies for four consecutive days 
and then he becomes (mtitled to the title or prefix of Herbud or 
Ervad (Av. Acthraiialti, the master of art in teaching and 

sacrifices). For the liigher degree of Marateb the Navar has to 
study the Vendidad in supplement to what he has already learnt. 
He has to undergo one Bareshndm ceremon}' of ten days and then 
has to perform the Yasna ceremony during the morning in 
conjunction with a qualified priest. On the same or following day 
he performs the ceremony of Sarosh Yezd, and at midnight he 
recitas the Wmdidad. This completes the Ylarateb ceremony, and 
the (Uindidalt* has now become fully qualified to perform and 
recite any of the Zoroastrian rituals and prayers. 

The philanthropist Mr. Mervanji Mancherji Cama has most 
generously established a splendid (‘ollege, called the Merwanji 
Framji Cama Athornau Institute, in the town of Andheri, at a 
short distance from Bombay, where, in palatial premises specially 
built for the purpose, the sons of athorndns (the priestly class) 
are lodged and boarded and given a course of instruction, free of 
all cost. Here they study not only all the Zoroastrian rites and 
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rituals, but arc also taught several ancient and modern languages, 
history, and other subjects, so as to fully equip them for their 
spiritual functions. In the words of the Trust Deed pertaining 
to this Institute, the object is to create an enlightened, benevolent 
and useful order of priests. 

The highest dignity in the sacerdotal class is that of Dastur 
or High-Priest. The recipient of this high dignity has not to pass 



Dasturji Sahcb Sardar Khan Bahadur Nauuheruan Kaikcd^ad, Jlinh I’riu.d 
of the Par,11.^ of the Deecaii and IMalwa. 

th'.’oagh any cei’emonics, but il is conferred upon the sou, brother, 
or any other near relation of a deceased Dastur at the latter’s 
Utliamnd or third day ceremony l)y the assembled congregation, a 
sh iwl, the insignia of his high ollice, b(*ing then presented to him 
and placed over his shoulders. 

The formal admission of a Zoroastrian child into the religion 
is carried out by means of a ceremony called the ' Navjote, when 
he or she is invested with the sfidreh and hiisti. It is enjoined 
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that this should be done when the child is between the age of 
seven years and three months and fourteen years and three 
months. An explanation of these sacred and indispensable 
vestments, the sMreh and Mstiy has been given before. The 
Navjote ceremony is performed by a Mobed in the presence of a 
congregation of priests and laymen. The child, who has learnt 
certain prayers by heart and been taught some of the fundamental 
principles of Zoroastrianism, having previously purified itself by 
means of a ceremonial ablution, called naluhi^ sits on a low stool 
facing the east before the officiating priest, who makes it bold the 
sudreli in its right hand and recite the Patet (or Expiatory Prayer). 
The officiating priest himself and also the other priests of the 
congregation recite the same prayer at the same tina^ before a lire 
which is kept there burning in a silver or brass vase. Th(' [)rayer 
over, the child is made to stand upon the stool, and the priest 
removing the sheet of white cloth which has been wound round 
the child’s body, asks it to hold the sudreh in both its hands and 
places his own hands upon them. Then he causes it to recite the 
Kalam-i-Din or the Confession of Faith, and reciting tlie Aliuna 
Vairya passes first its right hand through the right hand sleeve 
of the sudreJi^ then the left hand through the other sleeve, and 
then puts the sudreli on its body. x4f ter wards the priest stands 
at the back of the child and both face the east, if it is morning, 
and the west, if it is afternoon. The priest then recites the 
introductory part of the Hormazd Yasht and the Nirang i- 
Kusti (or the prayer which is recited while tying the kusti), and 
while doing so he holds the kusti in his hands and winds it three 
times round the child’s waist with two knots in the front and two 
behind. The priest and the child then take their seats. The 
priest, reciting the Hoshbdm, a prayer in praise of purity, truth, 
honesty and other virtues, applies a little lahiktin or a kind of red 
powder on the forehead of the child, puts a garland of flowers 
round its neck and places in its hands betel leaf, betel nut, dry 
dates, coooanut, and some silver or gold coins. Eising up again, he 
pronounces certain benedictions, showering slowly over the child’s 
head dry pieces of cocoanut, rice, almonds, and grains of pomegra^ 
nate. The female relatives then come up and dress the child in 
fine garments and give it their blessings. They and several of the 
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assembled relatives and friends of the family then present gifts to 
the child and its parents. A banquet follows, after which the 
guests disperse. 

It has been mentioned before that Zoroastrianism favours 
marriages. Among the ancient Persians marriages took place 
after the couple had reached the full age of puberty, and the same 
is generally the practice now among the Parsis. 

Two priests are present tor tin performance of the marriage 
ceremony. At the commencement of th(‘ ceremony the couple 
are seated on chairs facing each other. A white fin da (curtrdn)* 
is held between them, and under this thej are made to hold each 
other's riglit hand in iheir grasp. Another piece of cloth is 
passed round th(', chans of both so as to encircle them, and the 
ends of it ar(‘ tied together by a double knot. This is the 
'‘tying of the marriage^ knot”. Then the senior officiating 
priest fastens tluar right hands with raw cotton thread. This is 
(tailed liatlievaro or hand-fastening. After this, raw twast is passed 
round the couple seven times. On completing the seventh round, 
the twist is tied seven times over the joined hands of the couple, 
as well a-s round the marriage knot described above.t During all 
this proc'oss the sacred formula of Yatha-Ahu-Vairyo is recited. 
Th(‘ sacred fire is then brought before the couple in a censer, and 
incense put on it, after which the yurda is suddenly dropped 
down, and the bride and the bridegroom, who have been provided 
with a few grains of rice in their left hands, hasten to throw them 
at each other. The one who is successful in throwing the rice 
first is said to win, and it is supposed that he or she who throws 
the ri('C first will be foremost in loving and respecting the other. 
As soon as the rice is thrown, the ladies surrounding the couple 
clap their hands in joy, and the clapping is taken up by the 
general assemblage. The couple are then made to sit side by side, 

• The putting up of a purdd between the bride and the biidegroom and dropping it 
after the fastening of the hands signifieg that the separation that hitherto existed bot^^een 
them no longer exists now and that they are now united into the bond of matrimony. 

I The object of using raw cotton thread and of its being wound rc and the pair seven 
times indicates union. The raw thread itself can be easily broken, but when several 
threads are twined into one, they cannot be easily broken. So the tie of unity into which 
the couple is now bound may not easily be broken, (See J. J. 28-5-1932, p. 14.) 
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and two male fric^nds take their stand near th(‘ eouple, one by the 
side of the brick' and tlie other by tb(^ sidt^ of tln^ bridegroom. 
Tliey are tlu' two formal witness('s to th(' marriage. The two 
])riests, oni' st itiding in front of tlu' bride and tlu^ other in front of 
the bridegroom, then ('ommence tlu' reeital of the benedietion 
[paei'affdit()niGii or (hhirivdd) in th(‘ laiic'r Pazend. In the 
(U)arse of ihi^ reeital th(\v take tlu' dc'elai'ation of eonsent to the 
marriage from the ma.rrying eoni)k‘ tlirc't' times and also tliat of 
their rc'speetivi' witnesses thc' same nnmiK'r of tiiiK'S. ddie prii'si.s 
proirniiiee hii'ssings :ind addrt'ss certain axlmonitions, all the lime 
kc'eping sliowi'i'ing a bnv grains of nee on Ihe (‘oiiplo, rita' bi'ing 
tiu'sym])ol oi plt'niy ;ind {)rosporii), A Sanslcrifi vt'rsion of ih(' 
.Pazend blessings and adnr ndion^ is also reeitod by the })nests, a 
enstoin which wa> introduei'd in dc'ft'rt'tK'e to tiu' dc'sire ('Xp)’ess('(! 
by th(' iiaja of Suiian wlu'n th('original ('migrants land('d on his 
shores after their exodns from tiu'ir fallualind. This (ustom, 
however, is now sometimes dropped. 

On tile e<inclusion of the cert'mony tlie bridt' and bridi'- 
groom, or, if they are minors, their fatlu'rs or guardians, together 
with the two witnesst's and tlu' two oriicialing jiriests, sign a 
marriag(i (a'rtifieate, which is afterwards la'gisUa’ed at tlu* ollifa* 
of the Registrar of lau'si Marriages. A rich bainjiiet follows the 
conclusion of the ca'rcmiony, at whkdi a niimbc'r of toasts an* 
taken, the first invariably being Yazddni Ydd, Lc., the remem¬ 
brance of (h)d. 

As on the occ'asiou of the Navjote, so also at weddings it is 
the custom for relatives and friends to pn^sent gifts. 

There is absolutely no bar to th(‘ remarriage' of a Zoroastrian 
widow or widower. 

A ('harming little ceremony which Parsi ladies perform on 
certain auspicious oc^casions is the VadliAvirlevdtiL It is per¬ 
formed, for instance, at the entrance of the marriage hall or 
pendal when the bridegroom comes for being married to the 
bride, and at the door of the husband s house, when the n(3wly 
married wife comtis to her future home. It is also performed 
when welcoming a highly honoured guest. 
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As to the manner in which this ceremony is performed and 
what it signifies I cannot do better than give the following 
quotation from chapter XXXIV of Robert Hudson s book “ Our 
Sailor King”, wherein he gives a description of the reception of 
Their Royal Highnesses George and Marj^, Prince and Princess of 
Wales, (now Their Majesties King George V and Queen Mary), at 
Bombay* on their visit in the year 1905:— 

“ The reception of Their Royal Highnesses at l^ombay was 
one of the most splendid ever accorded to them. For weeks the 
inhabitants, Hindu, Parsee and British, had been making 
preparation. # # # 

There was one function, however, which deserves at least 
passing mention, as it threw some little light upon the status, 
stage of culture, and attitude towards Western ideas of the 
women of Western India. This was the Ladies’ Reception of 
the Princess in the Town Hall. There were present representative 
groups of Parsee, Hindu and Mahommedan ladies, each of whom 
was eager to give a characteristic welcome to the gracious lady 
from the West. First came the presentations to the Princess, 
after which the peculiar ceremonies arranged beforehand were 
begun. The first of these was the Wadhavilevani’ of the Parsee 
ladies. As the Princess stood smilingly acquiescent, a cocoanut 
and an egg were passed seven times round her head, typifying 
the seven circles of the world in which work the spirits of evil. 
After having thus, as it were, collected the malice of the evil 
spirits, both egg and nut were broken, and with them the plots 
against the happiness of the Princess. Just as the breaking of the 
nut and the egg provided food, so would the breaking of the 
plots of the evil spirits turn to greater joy and prosperity for Her 
Royal Highness. 

“ A dish of water was then passed carefully round her head 
in the same way, and afterwards emptied. After that there could 
never again be in her life any want or lack, but satisfying 
abundance of all that spells satisfaction and comfort. 

• “ The Municipal address of welcome was read, " writes Mr. Hudson, ** characteristi¬ 
cally and appropriately by a Parsee merohant—for Bombay is the headquarters of these 
eomxntrdal priuots of India." 

fa 
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“ In order th^it she might have not only enough for herself, 
but sufficient for (Iiaritable distribution, a handful of rice mia 
thrown over lier head. Then the chief oiliciating lady cracked 
off from the head of the future' (^)ueen of England, by cracking 
her own knuckles against her own temples, every possible 
misfortune.’' 

The Parsis neith(T bury nor burn their dead, nor do they 
consign tlicin to water, it being a primary principk' of their 
religion never to detile th(i ekammts. Tb('ir mode of disposal of 
the dead is to expose them to the desicc'ating iieat of the sun in 
rootless structures called dokiniuh. which are known to Europeans 
as Towers of Silen(-e,—there to lx* devoured by vn]tur(‘S and other 
ravenous birds of the air.* Tht^se structures arc' built of the 
hardest building materials and are as ii rnlt‘ erected in solitary 
places and as fur as ])ossibl(‘ on hill to])s. 

When life is extinct, the hod\ is washed and wrap])ed in 
clean white cotton clothes and ])la('ed on an oblong pic'ce or pieces 
of hard polished stone, which are laid on the ground door. If 
death cccuirs at night, the body is ke])t in tlie house' and is 
removed to tli(‘ dokhvia next morning, but if in the day and there 
be time, it is removc'd before' sunset. Pntil the' last funeral cerc^- 
mony is performed, a priest contimu's saying prayc^rs before the 
corpse, burning sandalwood over a fire in a ccaiser a,11 the lime. 
When tlie time for the removal of the corpse' approachc's, the 
nasesdldrs (corpse-beaa’ers), who are drc'ssed in clean white e-otton 
garments, come and place it upon an iinpexuueable iron bier, 
called gelidfL Two priests then stand facing the' enrpse and recite 
the seven Has (or chapters) of the Alu'mavaiti Gatha, holding a 
white band of cloth between them. This is called holding the 
jmiwand and signifies co-operation. Just before the corpse is 
taken out of the house, the' relatives and friends who have 
assembled there follow one after the other to make their last 
obeisances to the dead, and all remain standing in solemn silence 
while the corpse is being removed out of the house on its way to 
the dokhmd. The corpse-bearers carry the bier, which is covered 

* The Greek cynic philosopher Diogenes is said to have advised his pupils to deal with 
his remains according to the Zoroastrian mode of the disposal of the dead. 
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with a clean white sheet, on their shoulders to the dolchmd, 
beveral priests and male relatives and friends of the deceased 



As soon as the corpse is removed from the house, gaomez 
(cow’s urine) is sprinkled as a disinfectant over the slab or slabs of 
stone on which it had lain, as well as on the path by which it was 
taken out of the house, 

Arrived at the doWimd, the bier is laid down on the ground 
outside, and a corpse-bearer uncovers the face of the deceased 
for a few moments for the processionists to take a last look 
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pay their last respects, from a distance of at least three paces. 
The corpse-bearers then take the body into the doMimd, Each 
body, man, woman and child, is placed in separate carved out 
stone receptacles of the required dimensions, called p&vis. The 
vultures soon swoop down and do not rise again till they have 
denuded it of all flesh. 

One peculiar part of the funeral ceremony is that the face 
of the deceased is exposed to the gaze of a dog three or four times 
during the recitation of the funeral oration and once immediately 
before depositing the corpse in the dohlniK). Several explanations 
have been advanced as to the reason for this ancient practice, 
but the one that is easiest to understand is that the sight and 
smelling faculties and the instincd of dogs are keener than men’s 
and they can detect whether the individual taken as dead is 
actually and wholly dead or is still alive and only in a death-like 
trance."^ This exposure to the gaze of the dog is known as 
sagdid, which literally means ‘ the sight of a dog 

Before returning from the dokhniil^ the processionists wash 
their faces and hands and offer a prayer to the Al m ighty. 

The friends, relatives and neighbours of the deceased go 
to the latter’s house in the morning and evening for three days 
consecutively to offer consolation to the bereaved family, and sit 
for a few minutes on chairs and benches plained alongside the 
house. This is called going to the otld (lit. verandah or porch). 

During three days a priestprays constantly before a burning 
fire fed with sandalwood and incense near the spot where the 
dead body was laid before removal to the dokhmd. On the morning 
of the fourth day the soul of the deceased is believed to pass on 
into the other world, and so a religious ceremony, called the dthamnd, 
is performed at the house of the deceased or at a fire-temple 
on the afternoon of the third day as well as just before the dawn 
of the fourth day in the presence of a congregation. At these 
flthamnds a priest declares the charities which the deceased 
might have made by will, and also those which relatives and 
friends might contribute in the iiaiyat or memory of the deceased. 

* It i* an admitted fact that fome dogs possess the power of second sight. (See 
Mr. 0. D. Jenkins* letter in The Times of India of ‘i-2»198d,) 
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In the case of opulent families the charities so declared amount 
to thousands and hundreds of thousands of rupees. 

As regards the purpose and usefulness of these rituals, it 
must be clearly understood that the rituals in themselves will 
neither lessen the number of sins nor increase the number of gocd 
actions of the soul. “ That account,” Mr. Mas^ni explains in his 
“ Zoroastrianism, Ancient and Modern” (pp. 139 ct seq), “ is closed 
with the cessation of the last breath in the physical world, but 
there is one point here which ought to be carefully borne in mind. 
The Avesta word Kereta or the Pahlavi Kerddr is very import¬ 
ant in understanding the actual efficacy of Zoroastrian rituals. 
The Kereta or Kerddr implies literally ' what is done’, and there¬ 
fore it signifies a graphical collection of the lasting vibrations of 
the thoughts, words and deeds committed by the soul during its 
physical existence. This collection of vibrations remains, like a 
thought photo-sphere imiiierged into the aura of the man, and it is 
impressed also in the unseen world on the particular stage to 
which the soul is accelerated in its progress in accordance with the 
proportion of the good or bad nature of its life actions. * * * If 
it is a bad Kerddr it becomes a great deal of annoyance, disease, 
unease and punishment for the soul; if a good one, it becomes a 
source of happiness, ease and delight and reward to the soul. 
Hence the force sent through the medium of Zoroastrian rituals 
either increases the peace and ecstasy of the soul of good Kerddr 
or mitigates the unrest felt by a soul of bad Kerddr^ 

As Sir J. J. Modi observes (M. E. C. P., 86) the Zoroastrian 
funeral ceremonies are intended to produce in the minds of the 
survivors a great solicitude for the health of the living, respect 
for the dead, feelings of gratitude and love towards the deceased, 
and ideas of morality and virtue, inculcated by the thought that 
death levels everybody, and that one should always be prepared 
for death which may overtake him at any moment. 

The Parsis consider their mode of disposal of the dead the 
best from a sanitary point of view. 

In the year 1876 H. E. H. the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
H. M. King Edward VII, during his visit to India, visited the 
Towers of Silence situate on Malabar Hill, Bombay. The Prince 
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and his party were received at the steps by Sir Jaiusetjee 
Jejeebhai, who led them up to the gateway of the compound. 
Here they were met by Mr. Nasarvanji Ber4mji, a Secretary 
of the Pars! Paueha,yet, who led them further up into the compound 
by the main road, pointing out to His Eoyal Highness four of the 
towers from a distance. Arriving at the fifth and largest tower, 
the royal party halted near a table on whicih was placed a model 
of a tower of silence. By means of this model ]\Ir. Nasar\anji 
explained to the Prince the internal construction and arrangements 
of a tower, pointing out the several oblong stone receptacles for 
depositing the dead bodies, as well as the hxitpaths by which, 
without touching the remains of dcfid bodies previously exposed, 
the corpse-bearers reacla^d each receptacle. Ih' then explained 
how each bod\- was consumed or dismembered, at the same time 
describing the tenets and principles of the Zoroastriau religion in 
connection with the disposal of the dead. In the model was 
shown a pit, as to the special use of which the Prinen made 
particular inquiry. It was explained that the bones collected from 
the receptacles were thrown into that pit, where they were reduced 
to atoms by atmospheric influences. It was further stated that 
after the bones were reduced to atoms, there lemained in the pit 
nothing but lime and phosphorus, which were in no degree 
offensive or injurious to health. His Eoyal Highness was well 
impressed and expressed his approbation of the sanitary precautions 
adopted in this method for the disposal of the dead. 

Mr. iMonier Williams, Professor of Sanskrit in the flniversity 
of Oxford, paid two visits to the Bombay Tow'ers of Silence in 
Bombay in the year 1870. In communicating his views to the 
Parsi Panchayet, he wrote that his second visit had confirmed 
him in his opinion that the Parsi method of disposing of dead 
bodies was as perfect as anything could be in a sanitary point of 
view, that there was no spot in Bomba}' where the breezes 
appeared so healthful as in the beautiful gardens which surrounded 
the towers, and that nothing during all his travels throughout 
India, from Kashmir to Cape Comorin, had instructed him more 
than his two visits to the Parsi Towers of Silence. 

We will content ourselves with quoting the views of another 
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savant, the Eev. Dr. J. H. Moulton, who after visiting these 
towers, in 191G, recorded his opinion that in a country where 
vultures were available, to use their swift and thorough work to 
return to the elements the noisome corpse that once had been the 
home of a living man seemed sanitary and economical, and no 
whit more repulsive than the ghastly dissolution that went on 
beneath the earth. 

The last ten days of the Parsi year are specially dedicated to 
the commemoration of the Fravasiiis of the dead. The ceremonies 
then performed are known as the Fravardig^n or MUlUdd,* 
According to the 13th section of the Fravardin Yasht, the souls of 
the de])aited desire t(^ be remembered during these da)s by those 
whom they lived with and left behind in this world. During the 
ten days one of the rooms of the house is thoroughly cleaned, white¬ 
washed and set apart. Here every morning fresh flowers and 
fruit are placed in trap’s upon stands and prayers are offered 
during the day. Many families observe the Muktdd holiday s for 
eighteen da}'s, the day preceding and seven days following being 
added to the regular ten days. 

The practice of performing ceremonies and reciting prayers 
for the dead is insisted upon Lirnong the Parsis. The Pahlavi books 
mention that the souls of the dead are gratified at seeing that their 
dear ones on earth have not forgotten them, and that their 
memory is preserved in the minds of their relations. As Mr. D. F. 
Karaka observes (K. H. P., Vol. I, 213), the ceremonies are a 
matter of ('insolation to the living als(j, inasmuch as the)' constantly 
recall to them those to whom they were joined by worldly ties of 
love and affection, and that these ceremonies also have the effect of 
bringing before us our transient life, and the unseen world to which 
we are all hastening, and where many of those near and dear to us 
and for whom we pray have gone before. 

— FINIS — 


• It is itated in the Dinkard (D. D. S, Vol. X, 23) that during the Fravardigftn and 
alio other periods of the year, the toula of the pioua are capable of coming into thii world. 
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This picture is of Major Burjor Enstarn.ii Karanjia, the Parsi youth 
referred to in the third paragraph on p. 578. After all tli(‘ cliapUTS 
of this book wen* in print thi- author has scon a lithographed Pi'rsian 
book, entitled Sarbaz-(^-Parsi A Paisi Warrior writt(ai by a 
Kurdish author, Aga Khalil Yazirpur Behdin of Kermanshah, and 
published in Bombay in 1931, which gives a very r(*adabh^ account 
of this young man’s wonderful career in Tran. The days of chivalry 
are indeed not gone. The chivalrous care(‘,r of this Parsi warrioi 
deserves a permanent record in the chronich^s of Parsi gallantry. 

At the time of th(^ Great World War, when Iran was S(*e thing 
with intrigues and treachery, Karanjia, who had received military 
training as a member of the Baluchistan Volunteer Corps, was seized 
with a burning desire to go to the old fatherland when it needed 
true patriots most. Ho proceeded there in the middle of May 1913, 
when he was a mere lad of 22, and becoming a naturalised subject of 
Iran enlisted in the Mogul army. His extraordinary personality and 
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natural abilitiog «^oon maclo him a man of mark. His great gallantry 
in the action of Kazaihn (against Nassni-nd-l^ivai], the Kaan of 
Kazarhn) was rr^warded by his being raised to the rank of Captain. 

Two years lat^T he was made a Major (A.I). I91G). For u temporary 
p«'riod lie also ln*ld th<‘ ohi(‘f eomniand of the forces in Fars* 

Major Karanjia has achieved the wonderful ri‘cor<l of leing the 
fijst Parsi from India, and, to the l»est of oiir knowledge, the first 
Zoroa^ti'ian, in the long space of thirt(‘en hundred v('ars, to head 
Mogul troo])s and lead them into action:, and this at a time whfm a 
Kajar king, the lat(' Ahmedshah, wa^^ on the thr(»nt' and i]i(‘ Zoroastrip.ns 
in Iran wen* loole-d down upon and treak'd with contempt, and 
distrust. This young man has all the (jualities that go to mak<' a 
sncce^sful leade,!' (»f ti’oops, gimiu^^, grit, fortitud(‘, organizing and 
directing ability of a high erder^ an insoiriny p(n’sonality, nnd ti, great, 
legaid for his men. 

b)ncr wlien a t(‘rribl«‘ fire ocourriMl in a Sliiraz arstmal and eleven 
compartments were Mown np, Karanjia, n'gardh'ss of hi.s own life, 
rushed amidst exploding shrapisds and shells to tlu‘ rescue of the 
unfortunate inmates and brought out one otfciT and s«‘\eral miui t.n 
safety, while thirty mtui wen* blown to cinders. 

There was \ery little tru(‘ jiat-riotism in the land and Ixaranjia had 
10 work amid an atniosphcre of corruption and tn'aediery. Som«‘ of the 
big State olVici:ds, disregardfiil of the true intert*sts of tlie country and 
bmt only on making a golden harvest for tliemsidves, were in the 
secret ])a,Mn(‘nt of the enemies of Iran, who design('d nothing M-ttei* 
than the disruption of th<‘ country with a view to the S(*lf-appropriation 
of its fair <]oinains. These traitors sent secret tempting ofl^u'S to 
Karanjia, in order to win him over to tladr side. But firt‘d as he was 
with g(*nuine patriotic fervour hi* despised thesi* otters and devoted 
himself all the motv to the frustration of their treacherous designs. He 
succeeded in infusing into the Iranian youths his great selfless love 
for the old land and his overabundant enthusiasm to see Iran integral 
and independent, and multitudes of them followi'd at liis call. When 
nothing could shake his loyalty the traitnrs set about to accomplish 
his ruin. They managed to have him sent with a force of only thirty 
men to fght and get back from the tribesmc'n all the arms and 
ammunition which they had taken away from certain State troops 
of Shiraz, whom they had overpowered and disarmed. Not losing heart 
Karanjia W(‘iit boldly forth and parleying with the tribesmen appealed 
to their sense of patriotism and called upon tht'm to restore' to the 
State troops all their arms and ammunition which could more* properly 
be. used to save the ancient land of Jamshid and Dara from falling 
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into Ae grasping hands of foroignors. This patriotic appeal went 
to the hearts of the Iranian tribesmen and Karanjia came back with 
the arms and ammunition fully restored without a single shoi Ixmig 
fired on either side. The traitors were siok to see the brave Parsi 
youth return alive and successful. At last the Farman-Farnm (VictToy), 
who was the uncle of the ruling Kajar king, coippellf^d him to n'turn 
to India with a Persian passport (October 11U7). 

Major Karwajia is a D.D.S. (Am.) and has a largo practice in 
Bombay. But his heart is not hert‘: his heart is in the old counir,\'. 
The call of Iran is so strong that saorificing bis very lucrativ<‘ 
practice he is about to return there, with all his old enthusiasm, 
to render to the country, such services as he can whilst a national 
and truly patriotic king, H. L M Reza Shah Pahlavi, is occupying 
the throne. 




Major Karanjia, as Officer Commanding Fars, with 
his Start Officers. 
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